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PEEFACE 


THE     SEVENTH    EDITION. 


This  Edition  of  the  *  Institutes '  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  but  scarcely  any  additions  have  been  made 
beyond  that  of  giving  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction  a 
chronological  list  of  the  chief  laws  and  legal  changes 
noticed  in  the  *  Institutes.' 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  aid  those  who  desire  to  use 
the  *  Institutes '  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Boman 
law,  or  who  wish  to  find  in  one  volume  the  means  of 
gaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history,  principles, 
and  contents  of  Boman  law. 

In  the  Introduction  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  such  a 
general  sketch  of  Boman  law  and  its  history  as  will  prepare 
readers  for  the  details  of  the  work  itself.  The  translation 
aims  at  rendering  the  text  in  language  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  not,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have,  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin.  The  notes  are  intended  to  embody 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text,  or 
to  give  the  results  of  successive  legal  changes.  In  the 
Summary  at  the  end  of  the  volume  I  have  attempted  to 
arrange  in  a  methodical  form  the  principal  contents  of 
the  text  and  the  notes. 

The  value  of  the  *  Institutes '  is  that  of  an  elementary 
work,  and  the  value  of  an  elementary  work  is  destroyed 
if  it  is  made  too  long  and  difficult.     I  have,  therefore. 
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avoided  controverted  points  of  law  and  history  as  much 
as  possible,  and  where  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  them,  I 
have  stated  what  seemed  to  me  the  soundest  conclusion, 
without  attempting  to  defend  it. 

The  original  edition  was  in  the  main  founded  on  the 
works  of  Ortolan,  Ducaurroy,  and  Puchta.  In  subsequent 
editions  I  was  greatly  aided  by  the  elaborate  commentaries 
of  Bemangeat,  to  which  those  who  wish  to  find  in  the '  In- 
stitutes '  something  more  than  an  elementary  work  may  be 
confidently  referred.  Lastly,  I  have  derived  assistance, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  too  freely,  from 
Mr.  Poste's  learned  edition  of  *  Gains,'  and  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  admirable  and  exhaustive  work  on  ^  Roman 
Law  ;'  while  in  revising  the  translation,  I  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  consulting  the  careful  and  accurate 
translation  of  Messrs.  Abdy  and  Walker. 

The  text  adopted  is,  with  few  variations,  that  of 
Huschke  (Leipzig,  1868). 
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1.  The  legislation  of  Justinian  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  history  of  Roman  law.  During  the  long  space  of  oi^eetofthe 
preceding  centuries  the  law  had  undergone  as  many  IntrodiioHm. 
changes  as  the  State  itself.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian  embody 
principles  and  ideas  of  law  which  had  been  the  slow  growth  of 
ages,  and  which,  dating  their  origin  back  to  the  first  beginning  of 
the  Roman  people,  had  been  only  gradually  unfolded,  modified, 
and  matured.  It  is  as  impossible  to  understand  the  Institutes, 
without  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  position  the  work 
occupies  in  the  history  of  Roman  law,  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  without  having  studied  that  of  the 
Western  Empire  and  of  the  Republic.  Many,  also,  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Roman  law  contained  in  the  Institutes  are  unfamiliar 
to  the  English  reader,  and  though  they  may  be  learned  by  a  perusal 
of  the  work  itself,  the  reader,  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  may  be 
glad  to  anticipate  the  study  of  details  by  having  placed  before  him 
a  general  sketch  of  the  part  of  law  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  this  Introduction,  to  give  first  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  Roman  law,  and  then  an  outline  of  Roman 
private  law.  Each,  however,  will  only  be  given  with  the  very 
moderate  degree  of  fulness  proper  to  a  sketch  intended  to  be 
merely  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Institutes. 


HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LAW. 

2.  However  obscure  may  be  the  history  of  early  Rome,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Roman  citizens  were,  from  a  very  ^^ 
early   period,  composed  of  two  distinct   bodies,  the  early  Bome. 
papuhis  and  the  jplebs^  of  which  the  first  alone  origi-         -^V«'w. 
nally  possessed  all  political  power,  and  the  members  of  which 
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were  boand  together  by  peculiar  religioas  ties.  Nor  can  we  have 
any  reasonable  donbt  about  the  general  features  of  the  constitution 
of  the  populvs.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  it  con- 
sisted of  three  tribes.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curioBj  and 
each  curia  into  ten  decurice;  another  name  for  a  deeuria  was  a 
gens^  and  it  included  a  great  number  of  distinct  families,  united 
by  having  common  sacred  rites,  and  bearing  a  common  name.  In 
theory,  at  least,  the  members  of  the  same  gens  were  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  and  the  &milies  of  the  gens  were  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  ancestral  stock,  but  both  individuals  and 
groups  were  occasionally  admitted  from  outside.  A  pure  unspotted 
pedigree  was  claimed  by  every  member  of  a  gens^*  and  there  was 
a  theoretical  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  whole  tribe. 
The  heads  of  the  different  families  in  these  gentes  met  together  in 
a  great  council,  called  the  council  of  the  curies  (comitia  euriata), 
A  smaller  body  of  three  hundred,  answering  in  number  to  the 
gerUes  in  each  of  the  three  tribes,  and  called  the  Senate,  was 
charged  with  the  office  of  initiating  the  more  important  questions 
submitted  to  the  great  council ;  and  a  king,  nominated  by  the 
senate,  but  chosen  by  the  curies,t  presided  over  the  whole  body, 
and  was  charged  with  the  functions  of  executive  government. 

3.  The  populua  was  also  bound  together  by  strong  religioas 
ReligUnu  ^^^'  The  religion  of  Rome  was  intimately  connected 
tygtem,  yf\^  {j^^  ^ivil  polity.  The  heads  of  religion  were  not 
a  priestly  caste,  but  were  citizens,  in  all  other  respects  like  their 
fellows,  except  that  they  were  invested  with  peculiar  sacred  offices. 
The  king  was  at  the  head  of  the  religious  body ;  and  beneath  him 
were  augurs  and  other  functionaries  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
The  whole  body  of  the  popidtis  had  a  place  in  the  religious  system 
of  the  State.  The  mere  fact  of  birth  in  one  of  the  familice  form- 
ing part  of  a  gens  gave  admittance  to  a  sacred  circle  which  was 
closed  to  all  besides.  Those  in  this  circle  were  surrounded  by 
religious  ceremonies  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave.  Every  im- 
portant act  of  their  life  was  sanctioned  by  solemn  rites.  Every 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  State  to  which  they  belonged  had 

*  OerUUet  auntt  qtU  inter  9e  eodem  nomine  sunt ;  non  est  satis :  qui  ah 
ingenwis  orvundi  sunt ;  ne  id  quidem  satis  est :  quorum  w^jorum  nemo 
servitutem  servivit :  abest  etiam  nunc :  qui  capite  non  sutit  deminutu — 
CicBSO,  Topic,  6. 

t  Qudritesy  regem  create  ;  ita  Pabribus  viswn  est. — Liv.  i.  17.  Mommsen 
argues  from  the  analogy  of  the  mode  in  which  the  magistrates  who  replaced 
the  king  were  appointed,  that  the  king  must  have  been  nominated  by  his 
predecessor  {HisU  Bome,  Dickson's  Trans.,  i.  65). 
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its  own  peculiar  sacred  ceremonies.  The  individaal,  the  &mily, 
the  gens^  were  all  nnder  the  guardianship  of  their  respective  tute- 
lary deities.  Every  locality  with  which  they  were  &miliar  was 
sacred  to  some  patron  god.  The  calendar  was  marked  out  by  the 
services  of  religion ;  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  arranged  the  times 
of  business  and  leisure ;  and  a  constantly  superintending  Provi- 
dence watched  over  the  councils  of  the  State,  and  showed,  by  signs 
which  the  wise  could  understand,  approval  of,  or  displeasure  at,  all 
that  was  undertaken. 

4.  By  the  side  of  this  associated  body  there  was  another  ele- 
ment of  the  State,  occupying  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  was  occupied  by  this  privileged  com- 
munity.    The  plebs  was  probably  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
conquered  towns  being  brought  to  Rome,  by  the  influx  of  voluntary 
settlers,  and  by  freedom  being  accorded  to  slaves.*     The  plebeians 
were  in  a  position  of  dependence  on  the  king  or  on  members  of 
the  popidus,  and  were,  as  strangers,  outside  the  political  circle  of 
members  of  the  gentes.    They  belonged  to  no  gensj  had  no  place 
in  the  comitia^  no  share  in  the  legislative  or  executive  government ; 
as  little  had  they  any  share  in  the  jtis  sacrum.     They  were  as  much 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  peculiar  divine  law  as  from  that  of 
the  peculiar  public  law  of  the  ruling  body.     Even  the  Servian 
constitution,  and  the  formation  of  the  thirty  local  tribes,  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  change,  rather  than  altered  in  early  times  the 
basis  on  which  existing  institutions  were  founded.     The  centuries 
opened  to  the  plebs  a  door  to  political  power  by  making  the  two 
orders  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  a  graduated  scale  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  thirty  tribes  marked  off  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  into  small  local  divisions,  in 
the  comiUa  of  which  the  plebs  had  of  course  the  preponderance, 
if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  tribes  had  auy  recognised  comitia 
before  the  institution  of  tribunes  i^t  the  beginning  of  the  Republi- 
can period.     But  though  the  comitia  centuriaia  took  away  ulti- 
mately almost  all  political  power  from  the  comitia  curiata^  still 
the  old  relations   of  the  different  members  of  the  body  politic 
remained,  in  theory  at  least,  long  unimpaired.     The  curies  alone 
coald  give  the  religious  sanction  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
validity  of  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries,  and  the  plebs  was  as 
mnch  as  ever  excluded  from  admission  into  the  body  of  the  popu-- 

*  Mommsen  considers  that  the  plebeians  were  simply  the  cUentes^  looked 
at  as  deprived  of  political  rights.    {Hi^t,  Borne,  Dickson's  Trans.,  L  90.) 
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lufi^  fenced  round  with  its  impassable  wall  of  religions  privileges, 
althongh  the  plebs  and  the  populus  were  governed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  same  mles  of  private  law. 

5.  There  conld  be  very  little  direct  law-making,  except  to  meet 
ZeffUlatUmin  temporary  emergencies,  in  snch  a  community  as  early 
early  Home.  Rome.  What  laws  were  made,  were  first  proposed, 
arranged,  and  determined  on  by  the  Senate,  under  the  guidance  of 
its  chief  magistrate,  the  king,  and  then  submitted  to  the  highest 
source  of  power,  the  comitia  curiata.  After  the  institution  of 
the  centuries,  the  comitia  centiiriata  gradually  succeeded  to  the 
political  power  of  the  curiaia^  and  the  curies  only  met  to  give  a 
formal  religious  sanction  to  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries.  The 
king  published  regulations  on  matters  that  fell  exclusively  within 
his  province  as  pordifex  maadmvs^  and  a  collection  of  these  leyes 
regicBy  which  were  probably  nothing  more  than  by-laws  for  the 
conduct  of  religious  ceremonies,  was  made,  or  said  to  be  made, 
by  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  tune  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.* 

6.  The  king  was  the  supreme  judge  in  all  cases.     But  if,  in 

a  criminal   trial,  the  accused  was  a  member  of  the 
judgcM, 

populvs,  he  could  appeal  from  the  king  to  the  comitia 

curiata.     If  the  accused  was  a  plebeian,  he  had  no  tribunal  to 

which  he  could  appeal,  until,  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the 

king^  the   Valerian    laws  transferred    appeals    to   the    comitia 

centuriaia^  of  which  the  jylebs  formed  a  part.     Civil  causes  were 

decided  by  the  king  in  his  quality  of  pontifex  maximus  or  by  the 

subordinate  pontijices  acting  under  him,  as  all  the  private  law  of 

the  populus  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  sacred  law,  that  it  was  part 

of  the  duty  of  a  pontifex  to  know  and  guard  its  provisions.! 

7.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  plebeians  were  admit- 

ted to  the  comitia  curiata  and  the  Senate,  and  were 
Plehtqfterthe  allowed,  within  limits  which  practically  were  very 
expiOnoH  of    narrow,   to  form  genteif  of  their  own.!     But  the  old 

antagonism  remained,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
plAa  and  the  populus  became  gradually  more  and  more  serious. 
Besides  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  centuries  secured  by  the  lex 


*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Papirios  was  a  real  person  (Diokts. 
ii.  86).  But  when  Pomponius  speaks  of  his  collection  as  the  jus  civile  Papi- 
ria/num  (D.  i.  2.  2.  2),  he  probably  uses  the  tenn  not  with  reference  to  the 
real  woik  of  Papirius,  but  to  a  work  composed  toward*  the  end  of  the  re- 
public by  Gramas  Flaccus,  De  Jure  Papiriano  (D.  L  16. 144). 

t  D.  i.  2.  2.  6. 

X  Mommsen,  Hiet.  Rome  (Dickson^s  Trans.),  i.  267. 
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Valeria  in  every  case  when  a  citizen  was  condemned  to  death,  the 
secession  to  the  Aventine  in  260  a.u.G.  wrung  from  the  patres  the 
extinction  of  existing  debts,  and  the  creation  of  tribunes,  at  first 
two  in  number,  then  five,  and  afterwards  ten,  to  defend  the  plebs. 
These  champions  of  the  lower  order  of  the  State  gave  great  addi- 
tional importance  and  a  new  character,  or  perhaps  a  beginning, 
to  the  comUia  tributa,  which  now  had  to  elect  magistrates,  who 
were  protected  themselves  by  a  sacred  character,  and  were  specially 
commissioned  to  maintain  the  interest  of  their  fellow-tribesmen. 
But  the  plebs  had  to  struggle  with  an  evil  which  no  partial  reme- 
dies could  meet.  There  was  no  body  of  laws  to  which  they  could 
appeal  in  case  they  were  wronged.  The  whole  administration  of 
the  laws  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  except  in  cases  where  life 
was  at  stake,  or  unless  the  injury,  inflicted  by  wilful  perversion  of 
the  law,  was  great  enough,  as  in  the  memorable  instance  of  Virginia, 
to  rouse  the  wronged  to  the  redress  of  physical  force.  Many  of 
the  rights  which  theoretically  belonged  to  the  plebeians  as  having 
the  same  private  law  with  the  popubis^  were  practically  denied 
them.  At  last,  a  successful  revolution  enabled  the  plebs  to  insist 
on  a  changed  form  of  political  government,  which  might  open  the 
door  of  power  and  oflice  to  the  members  of  their  own  body,  and 
supply  a  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  a  fixed  and  penianent 
body  of  law.  The  Decemvirate,  superseding  and  incorporating 
into  itself  every  other  magistracy,  and  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  formed  303  A.u.c.  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  embodying  in  the  shape  of  written  law 
all  those  portions  of  the  customary  law  which  it  was  most  essential 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  place  on  an  indisput- 
able footing,  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the   whole  body   of 

citizens. 

A^    

8.  The  lavish  praises  bestowed  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  by  the  later  writers  of  Rome,  and  the  story  of  The  Twelve 
the  deputation  sent  to  learn  the  laws  of  Greece,  would  ^«*^- 
give  us  an  idea  of  a  very  diflferent  body  of  laws  from  that  which 
these  Tables  actually  presented.  We  should  expect  to  find  a 
systematic  exposition  of  Roman  public  and  private  law  as  it 
existed  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Gallic  invasion ;  and  to  find, 
also,  that  the  whole  body  of  law  was  at  least  coloured  by  the 
infusion  of  a  foreign  element.  We  should  naturally  think  that 
there  was   something   new  and   original  in  a   legislation   which 
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Cicero  oonaidefrs  as  almost  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.* 
The  fin^ments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  remain  to  ns  show  how 
erroneous  are  these  conceptions  of  their  contents.  There  is  nothing 
whatsoever  which  we  can  decidedly  pronounce  to  be  borrowed 
from  a  foreign  origin,  except  possibly  some  provisions  respecting 
the  law  of  fanerals,  taken  from  the  laws  of  Solon.  These  Tables 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  short  enunciations  of  those  points  of 
law  which  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  daily  life  required  to  be 
settled  and  publicly  announced.  The  law  had  existed  before,  but 
in  a  floating,  vague,  traditionary  shape,  only  some  very  few  laws 
having  been  engraved  on  tablets  and  publicly  displayed.  The 
Twelve  Tables  left  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
interpretation  of  those  skilled  in  law,  the  application  and  exposi- 
tion of  these  principles ;  they  also  left  many  parts  of  the  custo- 
mary law  wholly  untouched  on.  But  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  required  deciding,  they  decided ;  and  they  laid  a  firm  foun- 
dation on  which  the  structure  of  private  law  would  rest  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  was  esteemed  so 
great  a  gain  to  the  large  body  of  the  citizens,  that  these  laws  were 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  the  creations  of  a  new  legislation. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  so 
far  as  they  are  known.f — 1.  The  First  Table  related  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  civil  suit.  If  the  person  summoned  before  the 
magistrate  would  not  come,  he  was  to  be  forced  to  go,  but  for  an 
old  or  sick  man  a  beast  of  burden  was  to  be  provided.  If  the 
adversaries  could  agree  on  the  way,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  If  not,  the  statements  of  both  were  to  be  heard  before  midday 
in  the  Comitium  or  the  Forum,  and  then,  after  midday,  the  magis- 
trate was  to  adjudge  the  thing,  but  every  process  was  to  be  stopped 
at  sunset.  2.  The  Second  Table  fixed  the  amount  to  be  deposited 
in  the  action  by  wager,  and  provided  that  the  affair  might  be  put 
off  if  necessar}',  as  if,  among  other  things,  the  judge  or  arbiter 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  was  ill ;  and  pointed  out  how  witnesses 
might  be  summoned.  8.  The  Third  Table  was  apparently  made 
in  favour  of  debtors,  for  though  it  left  them  ultimately  at  the 
mercy  of  the  creditor,  it  gave  them  new  means  of  averting  their 


*  See  especially  De  Orat.  L  48,  44. 

t  This  Bommary  is  taken  from  the  arrangement  of  the  supposed  contents 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  adopted  by  Ortolan ;  but  in  many  points,  and  especially 
in  the  assignment  to  a  particular  Table  of  a  fragment,  this  arrangement  is 
necessarily  conjectural. 
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fate.  They  were  to  have  thirty  days  before  any  steps  could  be 
taken  against  them  on  a  debt  confessed  or  decided  to  be  due. 
They  might  then  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  unless  pay- 
ment was  made  or  a  surety  (yindex)  found,  the  creditor  might 
put  them  in  irons,  but  not  of  more  than  fifteen  pounds  weight, 
and  must  give  them  a  pound  of  flour  a  day.  This  could  last  for 
sixty  days  only,  and  the  debtor  had  meanwhile  to  be  produced 
before  the  magistrate  to  show  he  was  alive;  and  notice  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  must  be  given  on  three  market*days  by  the 
creditor,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  ransoming  the  debtor  might  be 
given.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  the  debtor  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  creditor,  who  could  sell  him  as  a  slave  beyond  the  Tiber  or  kill 
him,  and  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  hew  him  in 
pieces,  and  although  any  of  them  took  a  part  of  his  body  larger 
in  proportion  than  his  claim,  he  was  not  to  be  punished.  4.  The 
Fooith  Table  referred  to  the  father  of  the  family,  who  was  bidden 
to  destroy  deformed  children,  and  whose  absolute  power  over  the 
life  and  liberty  of  his  children  was  established,. while  it  was  pro- 
vided that  if  he  sold  his  son  three  times,  the  son  should  be  freed 
from  his  power.  5.  The  Fifth  Table  related  to  inheritances  and 
tutorships.  Women  were  to  be  in  perpetual  tutorship,  except  the 
vestal  virgins.  As  a  man  disposed  by  testament,  so  was  the  law 
to  be;  but  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  a  suits  heres^  his 
nearest  agnail^  or,  in  default  of  agnatic  the  gentiles^  were  to  take. 
In  default  of  appointment  by  testament,  the  agnati  were  to  be 
tutors,  and  have  the  custody  of  madmen  who  had  no  curators. 
^6.  The  Sixth  Table  referred  to  ownership,  and  provided  that  the 
words  spoken  in  the  solemn  form  of  transfer,  a  nexum  or  mari- 
eipiumy  should  be  held  binding  ;  that  he  who  denied  them  should 
pay  double ;  that  two  years'  possession  for  immoveables,  and  one 
for  moveables,  should  be  the  time  necessary  for  usucapion,  and 
that  a  year  should  suffice  for  the  usucapion  of  a  wife  by  her 
husband,  unless  she  absented  herself  for  three  consecutive  nights 
in  the  time ;  that  no  one  not  a  Roman  citizen  should  acquire  by 
usucapion;  and  that  materials  built  into  a  house  should  not  be 
reclaimed  by  their  owner,  at  least  until  the  building  was  taken  or 
fell  down.  The  property  in  a  thing  sold  was  not  to  pass  to  the 
purchaser  until  the  vendor  was  satisfied.  The  fictitious  suit  for 
the  transfer  of  property  called  in  jure  cessio^  and  mancipation, 
were  confirmed.  7.  The  Seventh  Table  contained  provisions  as 
to  buildings  and  plots  of  land,  as  to  the  width  of  way  to  be  left, 
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as  to  oyerhanging  trees,  and  so  forth ;  and  in  case  of  disputes  as 
to  boundaries,  the  magistrate  was  to  appoint  arbitrators.  8.  The 
Eighth  Table  dealt  with  delicts.  It  prescribed  capital  punishment 
for  libellous  songs  and  outrages.  A  limb  was  to  be  given  for  a 
limb,  three  hundred  asses  for  the  breaking  of  a  bone  of  a  free 
man,  and  one  hundred  and  fifby  for  the  breaking  of  a  bone  of  a 
slave ;  for  an  injury  or  minor  outrage,  twenty-five  cbsses ;  a  four- 
footed  beast  doing  injury  might  be  given  up  to  whomsoever  it 
injured,  in  lieu  of  compensation.  The  nocturnal  devastation  of 
crops  or  the  incendiarism  of  a  building  was  punished  with  death. 
Theft,  if  the  thief  was  caught  red-handed,  was  to  be  punished  by 
the  thief,  if  a  freeman,  being  beaten  and  given  over  to  the  person 
robbed,  and,  if  a  slave,  by  his  being  beaten  and  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  Bock;  while  various  other  provisions  were  made  as  to 
theft,  fixing  minor  penalties,  where  the  circumstances  were  not  so 
grave.  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  one  per  cent,  per  month 
(centesimce  tisurce),  and  the  usurer  who  exceeded  this  was  to  be 
fined  quadruple.  The  false  witness  was  to  be  thrown  from  the  Rock, 
and  the  witness  in  a  solemn  form  who  refused  his  testimony  was 
to  be  infamous;  and  the  enchanter  and  poisoner  were  to  be 
punished  capitally.  9.  The  Ninth  Table  related  to  public  law, 
and  provided  that  there  were  to  be  no  privileffia^  or  laws  affecting 
individuals  only ;  that  the  centuries  alone  could  pronounce  capital 
sentence;  that  the  judge  or  arbiter  taking  a  bribe  should  be 
punishable  capitally ;  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people 
from  every  penal  sentence  ;  and  that  death  should  be  the  punish- 
ment of  leaguing  with,  or  handing  over  a  citizen  to,  the  enemy. 
10.  The  Tenth  Table  related  to  funerals,  limiting  the  ceremonies 
and  display  attending  them.  11.  The  Eleventh  Table  prohibited 
the  marriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians;  and  12.  The  Twelfth 
Table  had  reference  to  some  miscellaneous  matters;  as  that  a 
slave  who  had  done  an  injury  might  be  abandoned  to  the  person 
injured,  in  lieu  of  compensation.  The  seizure  of  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  debtor  (jngnoris  capio)  was  permitted  when  the  debt 
had  been  contracted,  or  the  sum  due  was  to  be  expended,  for 
sacrificial  purposes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Twelve  Tables  recognise  four  of 
the  actions  of  law,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  later 
part  of  the  Introduction,  viz.,  sacramerUum^  jiicUds  postulatio  (in 
the  shape  of  the  arbitration  to  be  given  to  settle  boundaries), 
manus  injecHoj  and  pignoris  capio.     They  further  recognise  the 
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distinction  between  the  magistrate  and  the  judex,  which  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Roman  procedure;  and  probably  these 
actions  of  law  and  this  distinction  between  the  judge  and  the 
magistrate  date  from  a  time  much  earlier  than  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Most,  too,  of  the  characteristic  points  of  Roman  civil  law  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  pairia  potestas^  usucapion, 
tutelage,  testamentary  and  intestate  succession,  the  nexum^  mmv^ 
cipcUio^  all  are  enforced,  and  evidently  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
customary  law  of  Rome. 

9.  The  Decemvirate  was  nominally  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
removing,  as  far  as  was  then  thought  possible,  the 
political  distinction  between  the  orders.  How  little  mentofpoH- 
the  object  was  really  accomplished  is  notorious.  Al-  **^^  *^^?^ 
though  half  the  decemvirs  were  plebeians,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  meetings  of  the  comitia  tributa,  and  the  loss  of  tribunes, 
were  poorly  compensated  by  the  presence  of  magistrates  who  acted 
in  conjunction  with  patricians,  and  readily  yielded  deference  to 
their  colleagues.  Besides,  the  Two  Tables  added  in  the  year  of 
the  second  Decemvirate  contained  provisions  which  later  writers 
considered  manifestly  unjust ;  *  and  we  have  seen  that,  among 
other  things,  they  expressly  refused  the  connvbinm  to  the  plebs. 
The  Twelve  Tables,  as  fixing  and  proclaiming  the  law,  were  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  great  strength  to  the  plebeians,  and  enabled 
them  to  maintain  a  much  more  secure  position  in  their  future 
struggles;  but  the  Decemvirate,  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  their 
political  history,  was  certainly  unfavourable  to  them.  Nothing 
shows  more  completely  that  this  was  so  than  the  progress  they 
made  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Appius  Claudius  and  his 
colleagues.  The  laws  of  Horatius  and  Valerius  not  only  forbade 
the  constitution  of  any  magistracy  from  which  there  should  be  no 
appeal,  but  provided  that  the  ordinances  of  the  comitia  Mhuta 
should,  if  sanctioned  by  the  senate  and  the  curies,  be  binding  on 
all  Roman  citizens ;  and  in  309  A.u.C,  only  four  years  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Decemvirate,  the  Canuleian  law  gave  the  connvr- 
hium  to  the  plehSj  and  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  law.  This  change  was  important,  not 
only  as  removing  a  distinction  mortifying  to  many  individuals  and 
embarrassing  many  of  the  relations  of  private  life,  but  as  breaking 
through  one  of  the  barriers  which  the  jus  sacrum  had  hitherto 

*  Cic.  2>e  Eirp,  ii.  87. 
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interposed  in  the  way  of  the  plebs.*  The  obstacle  of  a  religions 
disqualification  was  the  reason  generally  assigned  by  the  pojyulH,^ 
for  the  exclusion  of  plebeians  from  public  offices ;  f  and  it  was  a 
great  step  towards  political  equality  that  the  objection  urged  to 
marriages  between  the  two  orders — that  it  would  disturb  the  saa'a 
of  the  gentes — should  be  overcome.  The  advance  of  the  pleba  to 
political  equality  was,  however,  very  slow ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  passing  of  the  Canuleian 
law  that  the  two  orders  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  We 
may  take  the  year  467  a.u.c,  the  date  of  the  lex  HoHerma^  as 
the  period  when  we  can  first  pronounce  that  the  distinction  of  the 
two  orders  was  really  done  away.  When  that  law  had  been 
passed,  the  plebeian  had  a  ftiU  share  in  the  jus  jnMicvm  and  the 
jus  saamm.  The  ordinances  of  the  comitia  tributa  required  no 
confirmation  of  the  curies,  no  sanction  of  the  senate ;  they  were 
binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people  directly  they  were  passed. 
The  equality  between  the  two  orders  was  so  complete  that  the 
plebeian  could  become  consul,  censor,  praetor,  curule  sedile;  he 
could  enter  the  senate,  he  could  administer  justice;  he  was 
excluded  from  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  jus  sacrum  ;  he  could 
become  pontifex  and  augur ;  and  though  he  could  not  of  course 
take  part  in  any  of  the  saa-a  belonging  to  particular  gentes^  go 
through  certain  religious  ceremonies,  or  be  engaged  in  the  service 
of  particular  gods,  these  exceptions  did  not  lower  his  political 
position.  As  far  as  the  history  of  law  is  concerned,  we  may 
henceforward  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  plebeian  and 
patrician. 

10.  From  the  writings  of  the  later  jurists,  and  especially  from 
_    .      .  .,    those  of  Gains  and  Cicero,  and  from  the  frairments  of 

ThejttS  civile,       ,m«im-ii  11  -1 

the  Twelve  Tables  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  can 
collect  the  essential  features  of  the  private  law  of  Rome  in  its 
earliest  period,  before  a  general  advance  in  civilisation  had  modified 
it.  This  early  law,  which  rested  on  custom  as  its  foundation,  and 
the  elements  of  which,  except  so  far  as  appeared  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  were  only  known  by  tradition,  was  called  in  sub- 
sequent times  the  ju3  civile,  the  peculiar  law  of  the  Roman  State. 
The  history  of  Roman  law  is  the  history  of  the  changes  introduced 


*  Ideoque  deoemviros  connvhiwni  direrndsscy  ne  vncerta  prole  a/uspicia 
twrha/rentur, — Liv.  iv.  6. 

Interroganti  tribuno,  cur  plebeium  consulem  fieri  non  oporteret  t  •  ,  , 
reapondit^  quod  nemo  plehevuCB  atispieia  haheret, — Liv.  iv.  6. 
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into  this  law,  of  the  additions  made  to  it,  and  of  the  method 
adopted  in  the  process.  The  notion  of  a  body  of  customary  law, 
in  part  unwritten,  which  was  not  abrogated,  but  was  evaded  or 
amplified  by  persons  acting  under  the  ideas  of  later  times,  is  the 
notion  which,  above  all  others,  must  be  embraced  clearly  by  any 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  Roman  law.  The  jus  civile  must 
always  be  taken  as  the  starting  point,  and  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  later  law  we  have  always  to  trace  how,  while  the  jus  civile 
still  remained  in  force,  the  law  was  made  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  different  periods  by  evading  or  adding  to  the  jus  civile.  It  was 
only  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  that  the  jus  civile  began  to 
be  swept  away.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  Roman 
private  law,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  what  were  the  leading 
features  of  the  jus  civile.  We  need  not  at  present  do  more  than 
say  that,  when  a  student  of  Roman  law  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  its  elementary  doctrines,  he  will  find  that  the  chief  of  these 
peculiar  principles,  dating  from  an  unknown  antiquity,  and  affect- 
ing the  whole  body  of  later  jurisprudence,  are  those  which  determine 
the  position  of  a  father  of  a  family,  the  succession  to  his  estate,  and 
the  contracts  and  actions  relating  to  the  chief  possessions  of  an 
agricultural  proprietor. 

11.  The  conquest  of  Italy  and  the  gradual  spread  of  Roman 
conquest  materially  altered  the  character  of  the  legal  Conquett  qf 
system.  A  branch  of  law  almost  entirely  new  sprang  ^^V- 
up,  which  determined  the  different  relations  in  which  the  con- 
quered cities  and  nations  were  to  stand  with  reference  to  Rome 
itself.  As  a  general  rule,  and  as  compared  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  Rome  governed  those  whom  she  had  vanquished  with 
wisdom  and  moderation.  Particular  governors,  indeed,  abused 
their  power ;  but  the  policy  of  the  State  was  not  a  severe  one, 
and  Rome  connected  herself  with  her  subject  allies  by  conceding 
them  privileges  proportionate  to  their  importance  or  their  ser- 
vices. The  jus  Latinum  and  the  jus  Italicum  are  terms  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Roman  history.  The  first  expressed  that,  with 
various  degrees  of  completeness,  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
were  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  different  towns,  some  having 
the  commercium  only,  some  also  the  connvbium ;  but  after  the 
Social  War  (a.u.C.  663),  the  lex  Julia  (a.u.C.  664)  and  the  Ux 
Plautia  (A.U.C.  665)  gave  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  Italy 
below  the  Po,  and  the  Italians  were  distributed  among  the  thirty- 
five  tribes.      The  jvs  Italicum   expressed  a   certain   amount   of 
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municipal  independence  and  exemption  from  taxation,  attached  to 
the  different  places  on  which  the  right  was  bestowed.    The  citizens 
of  some  particular  places  in  Italy  above  the  Po  and  in  the  provinces 
possessed  what  was  termed  Latinifas,  i.e.  the  status  of  being  a 
Latin,  and  those  possessing  Laiinifas  were  termed  Latini  coloniarii. 
They  had  the  commerciitm,  but  not  the  connubium,  and  therefore 
their  children  were  not  in  their  power,  and  they  could  not  vote  for 
or  fill  public  offices ;  and  the  jiis  Italicum  was  attached  to  certain 
privileged  cities ;  but  the  provinces  generally  had  no  participation 
in  either  right.     They  were  subject  to  a  proconsul  or  propraetor, 
paid  taxes  to  the  treasury  of  Rome,  and  had  as  much  of  the  law  of 
Rome  imposed  upon  them,  and  were  made  to  conform  as  nearly  to 
Roman  political  notions,  as  their  conquerors  considered  expedient.* 
12.  But  the  contact  of  Rome  with  foreign  nations  produced  a 
much  more  remarkable  effect  on  Roman  law  than  the 
Baman  Law     introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  law  regulating  the 
^jf^^        position  of  subject  nations.    It  wrought,  or  at  lecwst  con- 
tributed largely  to  work,  a  revolution  in  the  legal 
notions  of  the  Roman  people.     It  forced  them  to  compare  other 
syBtems  with  their  own.     In  the  language  of  the  jurists,  it  brought 
the  jti8  gentittm,  that  is,  the  law  ascertained  to  obtain  generally  in 
other  nations,  side  by  side  with  the  jiof  civile^  the  old  law  of  Rome. 
The  prcetor  peregrinm,  who  was  appointed  (a.u.O.  507)  to   ad- 
judge suits  in  which  persons  who  were  not  citizens  were  parties, 
could  not  bind  strangers  within  the  narrow  and  technical  limits 
in  which  Romans  were  accustomed  to  move.     Many  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  Roman  law  were  such  that  their  provisions 
could  not  be  extended  to  any  but  citizens.     No  one,  for  instance, 
except  a  citizen,  could  have  the  peculiar  ownership  termed  domi'- 
nium  ex  jure  Quiritium,  But  when  justice  and  reason  pronounced 
a  stranger  to  be  an  owner,  it  was  impossible  for  a  praetor  not  ta 
recognise  an  ownership  different  from  that  which  a  citizen  would 
claim ;   and  what  magistrates  were  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of 
strangers,  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilisation  soon  induced 
them  to  do  in  the  case  of  citizens.     They  recognised  and  gave 
effect  to  principles  different  from  those  of  the  municipal  law  of 
Rome.     This  municipal  law  remained  in  force  wherever  its  pro- 
visions could  give  all  that  was  required  to  do  substantial  justice ; 
but  when  they  could  not,  the  praetor  appealed  to  a  wider  law,  and 

*  See  Warnkcenio,  Hut,  du  droit  romain  exteme,  p.  70.    Saviont,  Oe- 
Bchiehte  d,  rom,  Eechit,  vol.  i.  ch.  2. 
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sought  in  the  principles  of  equity  a  remedy  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  jus  civile.  He  pronounced  decrees  {edicta)^  laying  down  the 
law  as  he  conceived  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  was  to  regulate  aright 
the  case  before  him.  X[n  process  of  time  it  became  the  custom  for 
the  prsstor  to  collect  into  one  ecUctiim  the  rules  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  act  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  to  publish  them  on 
a  tablet  (in  albo)  at  the  commencement  of  his  official  year.  The 
edict,  put  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  office,  and 
running  on  from  one  praetor  to  another,  was  termed  the  edictum 
perpetuum.  How  much  the  praetor  was  aided  in  the  formation 
of  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  system  of  law  by  a  change 
in  the  form  of  actions,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
system  of  civil  process.  By  degrees  such  a  system  was  introduced 
and  fully  established,  and  the  jus  Jwnorcurium^  the  law  of  the 
pnetors  *  (gta'  honor es  gerebant),  was  spoken  of  as  having  a  distinct 
place  by  the  side,  and  as  the  complement,  of  the  jus  civile. 

The  praetors  gave  the  formula  of  an  action  to  the  judge.     For 

many  centuries  senators  alone  were  ludcres  until  the  ^    .  , 
t         cf  •»      o  The  judges, 

lex   Sempronia  (a.u.C.  632)  took   away  the   right   of 

being  judges  from   the   senators,  and  gave   it   to   the   knights. 

After  a  series  of  contests  the  right  was  shared  by  the  two  orders, 

and  extended  even  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  so  that  the  300 

of  the  senatorial  times  had  become  4,000  by  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Besides  the  judges  placed  on  the  annual  list  (m  albo  relati)  there 

were  the  recuperator  es,  who  at  first  were  appointed  to  determine 

causes  to  which  perrecp%ni  were  parties,  but  at  a  later  period  had 

jurisdiction  in  the  causes  of  citizens.     They  were  taken  from  every 

rank  for  the  special  occasion,  sat  three  or  more  together,  and  were 

used   in   cases   requiring   despatch.      And   there   were   also   the 

ceniiimvirij  taken  so  many  from  each  tribe,  and  who  judged  of 

cases  of  status^  Quiritary  property,  and  testamentary  and  intestate 

succession. 

13.  The   progress  of  law  was   also   much   facilitated  by  the 

growth  of  a   body  of  men   termed  juris  constdti   or  Theju/risprur- 

juris  prud&iites^  men  who  studied  the  forms  and,  in  <^^^^' 

time,  the  principles  of  law,  and  expounded  them,  for  the  benefit 

of  their  friends   and  dependents.      They  were  generally  among 

the  first  men  of  the  State,  and  the  employment  was  considered 

a  natural  part  of  a  life  of  public  service  and  magisterial  honours. 

*  The  term  also  included  the  edicts  of  the  sediles,  who  issued  decrees  in 
matters  that  came  specially  within  their  province. 
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Tn  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  the  patricians  alone  knew  the 
days  on  which  it  was  or  was  not  lawful  to  transact  legal  business, 
and  the  forms  in  which  actions  were  to  be  brought.  The  story  of 
the  publishing  of  a  collection  of  these  forms,  and  of  a  list  of  the 
days  on  which  business  could  be  transacted,  by  Cneius  Flavins,  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Livy.*  But  although  to  a  certain  extent 
the  study  of  the  law  became  open  to  all,  whether  patricians  or 
plebeians,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  undertaken  except 
by  men  of  eminence.  Such  men  used  to  instruct  and  protect  the 
persons  who  sought  their  advice,  explain  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  successfiil  conduct  of  an  action,  and  write  out  the  necessary 
forms-t  They  gave  answers  when  asked  as  to  the  law  on  a  par- 
ticular point;  and  though  they  professed  only  to  interpret  the 
Twelve  Tables,  not  to  make  laws,  their  notion  of  interpretation 
was  so  wide  that  it  included  whatever  could  be  brought  within  the 
spirit  of  anything  which  the  Twelve  Tables  enacted.  Such  answers 
(responsa)  were  of  course  of  no  legal  authority ;  but  as  the  sage 
would  firequently  accompany  his  client  J  (as  the  questioner  was 
called)  before  the  magistrate,  and  announce  his  opinion,  it  had 
frequently  all  the  effect  upon  the  magistrate  which  a  positive 
enactment  would  have  had,  and  thus  the  responsa  prudenttim 
came  to  be  enumerated  among  the  direct  sources  of  law.  The 
names  of  some  of  these  sages  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Cato 
the  censor,  and  Severus  Sulpicius,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  are 
those  otherwise  best  known  to  us.§  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
republic  the  juris  pnidentes  were  men  acquainted  with  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  Greek  philosophy,  men  of  learning  and  general 
cultivation ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  powerfiiUy 
their  authority,  acting  almost  directly  on  judicial  decisions,  must 
have  contributed  to  the  change  which  the  law  underwent  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic. 

14.  By  far  the  most  important  addition  to  the  system  of 
The  law  of  Roman  law  which  the  jurists  introduced  from  Greek 
9uiture.  philosophy,  was  the  conception  of  the  lex  naturce. 
We  learn  from  the   writings  of  Cicero   whence  this  conception 

•  Liv.  ix.  46. 

t  The  duty  of  a  jurisprudent  was  re$pondere,  agere,  cavere, — Cic.  de  Orat. 
i.  48. 

t  CUenti  promere  jura,— Ron,  Episi.  Bk.  ii.  Ep.  i.  104.  Cliensme&tiA 
literally  *  a  listener.' 

§  Gibbon,  viii.  31. 
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came,  and  what  was  understood  by  it.*  It  came  from  the  Stoics, 
and  especially  from  Chrysippus.  By  naturay  for  which  Cicero 
sometimes  substitutes  mundus^  was  meant  the  universe  of  things, 
and  this  universe  the  Stoics  declared  to  be  guided  by  reason. 
But  as  reason  is  thus  a  directive  power,  forbidding  and  enjoining, 
it  is  called  law  {lex  est  ratio  sum/ma  insita  in  natura^  qv/OB  jubet  ea 
quce  facienda  sunt^  prohihetque  coni/raria).  But  nature  is  with 
the  Stoics  both  an  active  and  a  passive  principle,  and  there  is  no 
source  of  the  law  of  nature  beyond  nature  itself.  By  lex  Tuiturce, 
therefore,  was  meant  primarily  the  determining  force  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  force  inherent  in  the  universe  by  its  constitution  (lex  est 
naturce  vis).  But  man  has  reason,  and  as  reason  cannot  be  two- 
fold, the  ratio  of  the  universe  must  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
man,  and  the  Ux  naturce  will  be  the  law  by  which  the  actions  of 
man  are  to  be  guided,  as  well  as  the  law  directing  the  universe. 
Virtue,  or  moral  excellence,  may  be  described  as  living  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  or  with  the  law  of  the  universe.  These  notions 
worked  themselves  into  Roman  law,  and  the  practical  shape  they 
took  was  that  morality,  so  far  as  it  could  come  within  the  scope 
of  judges,  was  regarded  as  enjoined  by  law.  The  jurists  did  not 
draw  any  sharp  line  between  law  and  morality.  As  the  lex  naturce 
was  a  lex,  it  must  have  a  place  in  the  law  of  Rome.  The  praetor 
considered  himself  bound  to  arrange  his  decisions  so  that  no 
strong  moral  claims  should  be  disregarded.  He  had  to  give  effect 
to  the  lex  naturce,  not  only  because  it  was  morally  right  to  do  so, 
but  also  because  the  lex  naturce  was  a  lex.  When  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrines  of  the  jus  civile  threatened  to  do  a  moral 
wrong,  and  produce  a  result  that  was  not  equitable,  there  the  lex 
tiaiurce  was  supposed  to  operate,  and  the  praetor,  in  accordance 
with  its  dictates,  provided  a  remedy  by  means  of  the  pliant  forms 
of  the  praetorian  actions.  Gradually  the  cases,  as  well  as  the 
modes  in  which  he  would  thus  interfere,  grew  more  and  more  cer- 
tain and  recognised,  and  thus  a  body  of  equitable  principles  was 
introduced  into  Roman  law.  The  two  great  agents  in  modifying 
and  extending  the  old,  rigid,  narrow  system  of  the  pis  civile  were 
thus  the  jus  gentium  and  the  lex  naturce ;  that  is,  generalisations 
from  the  legal  systems  of  other  nations,  and  morality  looked  on 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  as  sanctioned  by  a  law. 

*  The  mosb  important  passages  in  Cicero  with  reference  to  the  lex  naturce 
are  De  Leg.  i.  6-12 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  14,  ii.  14.  81 ;  De  Fin.  iv.  7.  The 
expressions  used  in  the  text  are  from  De  Leg.  i.  6. 
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But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  generalisations  from  experience  had 
in  themselves  no  binding  force,  and  as,  on  the  other,  the  best 
index  to  ascertain  what  morality  commanded  was  to  examine  the 
contents  of  other  legal  systems,  the  jus  gentium  and  the  lex 
natiirce  were  each  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  were  often 
looked  on  by  the  jurists  as  making  one  whole,  to  which  the  term 
jiis  gentium  was  generally  applied.* 

15.  The  centuries  met  to  decide  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
Sources  of  and  to  choose  the  higher  magistrates;  but  the  laws 
Ifffislation.  ^hich,  after  the  lex  TTortensia,  were  passed  to  effect 
any  real  change  in  the  body  of  Roman  law,  were  almost  all 
phhiscita.  The  comitia  tributa  were  recognised  as  almost  the 
^, , .    .         exclusive  centre  of  legislative  power ;  but  in  the  later 

times  of  the  republic  a  continually  mcreasmg  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  ordinances  of  the  senate.  Gains 
says  that  it  had  been  questioned  whether  the  senatusconsidta 
had  the  force  of  law.f  Perhaps  they  had  not  exactly  the  force 
of  law  at  any  time  under  the  republic,  excepting  when  they 
related  to  matters  which  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  senate 
to  regulate ;  but  they  were  probably  of  little  less  weight   than 

enactments    recognised     as    constitutionally    binding. 

The  senate  successfully  maintained  a  claim  {  to  exercise 
a  dispensing  power,  and  to  release  individuals  from  obedience  to 
particular  laws.  It  was  generally  able  to  reject  a  law,  either 
wholly  or  partly,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  religious  scruples ;  and 
if  it  added  a  clause  to  a  law,  the  new  portion  of  the  law  was  as 
binding  as  the  old.§  In  the  shape  of  directions  to  particular 
magistrates,  it  issued  injunctions,  of  which  the  forcp  was  felt 
by  all  those  who  were  subject  to  the  magistrate's  power;  and 
it  made,  we  have  reason  to  think,  independent  enactments  in 
matters  belonging  to  religion,  police,  and  civil  administration,  and 
perhaps  even  in  matters  of  private  law.|!  The  senate  comprisetl 
the  richest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  State ;  the  disruption 
of  society  attending  the  civil  wars  strengthened  their  influence  ; 
and  the  Romans  of  the  days  of  Cicero  were  quite  prepared  for  the 
place  which  the  senate  held,  as  a  legislative  body,  under  the  early 
CsBsars. 

•  See  Austin,  Jurisprudence,  Lect.  xxx.  and  xxxi. 

t  Cicero  mentions  them  among  the  sources  of  law. — Tojnc,  5. 

X  AscoN.  Argum.  in  Cornel.  (OreU.  p.  67). 

$  AscoN.  Enarraiio  ComeL  (OreU.  p.  67). 

Ij  PUCHTA,  Instit,  see.  76. 
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The  growth  of  law  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  the  commencement  of  the 
empire  is  marked  not  only  by  the  abolition  of  the  actions  of  law 
and  the  institution  of  prsBtorian  actions,  but  by  the  development 
of  the  law  of  obligations,  the  old  conveyance  of  riexum  having 
expanded  into,  or  been  replaced  by,  verbal  and  literal  contracts, 
and  real  contracts  being  recognised  where  no  form  but  the  delivery 
of  the  thing  was  required  ;  and  four  forms  of  purely  consensual 
contracts  being  admitted  as  part  of  the  civil  law ;  to  all  which  the 
praetor  constantly  added  cases  in  which  he  announced  that  he 
would  recognise  and  enforce  an  obligation.  The  praetor,  too,  pro- 
tected and  regulated  possession  as  apart  from  ownership ;  and  his 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  ties  of  blood,  the  fSeither  being  to 
some  extent  restrained  from  disinheriting  his  children,  and  cognati 
taking  the  place  of  gentiles  in  intestate  succession. 

16.  The  first  emperors  were  only  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 

republic.      Ausrustus    and  his  immediate   successors  ^    „ 

*^  °  The  Emperor. 

united  in  their  own  persons  all  the  highest  offices  of 

the  State.  The  imperium,  or  supreme  command,  was  conferred 
on  them  by  the  lex  regia  passed  as  a  matter  of  form  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  reign,  and  by  which  the  later  jurists  supposed 
that  the  people  devolved  on  the  emperor  all  their  own  right  to 
govern  and  to  legislate.*  The  assumption  of  despotism  was  veiled 
under  an  adherence  to  republican  forms ;  and,  at  any  rate  during 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  always  affected  to  con- 
sider himself  as  nothing  more  than  the  princeps  rdpublicce. 
Although  we  have  instances,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  of 
edicts  intended  to  be  binding  by  the  mere  authority  of  the 
emperor,  yet  the  people  at  first,  and  the  senate  afterwards,  was 
recognised  as  the  primary  source  of  law.  By  degrees  the  em- 
peror usurped  the  sole  legislative  authority,  either  dictating  to 
the  senate  what  it  was  to  enact,  or,  in  later  times,  enacting  it 
himself.  The  will  of  the  prince  came  to  have  the  force  of  law.f 
Sometimes  this  will  decided  what  the  law  should  be  by  the  pub- 
lication of  edicta  pronounced  by  the  emperor  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  or  mandatay  orders  directed  to  particular  officers,  or 
episioloBy  addressed  to  individuals,  or  public  bodies ;  sometimes  by 
deereta,  or  judicial  sentences  given  by  the  emperor,  which  served 
as  precedents ;  at  other  times  by  rescriptay  that  is,  answers  given 

•  D.  i.  4. 1. 

t  Inat.  L  2.  6 :  Quod  prindpi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem. 
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by  the  emperor  to  magistrates  who  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
decision  of  donbtfiil  points. 

17.  The  people  did  not  cease  to  make  laws  for  a  considerable 

time  after  the  commencement  of  the  empire.*  These 
laws  were,  of  course,  really  the  creations  of  the  emperor's 
will.  Augustus,  for  instance,  procured  the  sanction  of  legislation 
to  a  series  of  measures  which  made  a  considerable  innovation  in 
private  law.  These  measures  were  designed  to  repress  and  dis- 
courage the  excesses  and  corruption  of  a  demoralised  society. 
The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
attempted  to  restore  virtue  to  private  life  by  a  system  of  rewards 
and  penalties,  attached  to  the  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  family 
duties,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  the  taking  away  of  testamentary 
benefits  irom  the  unmarried  and  childless,  and  giving  them  to  those 
married  with  children,  and,  in  default,  to  the  treasury.  They 
failed  in  their  object ;  but  the  portion  of  law  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  especially  that  of  testaments  and  legacies,  was  con- 
siderably modified  by  their  provisions.  To  the  time  of  Augustus 
also  belongs  the  introduction  of fdeicorrvmissa  and  codicils. 

18.  After  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  all  legis- 

^,    ^  lative  enactments  of  which   we  know  are  seThattiscon- 

Tfie  Seriate.      ,  „^,        ,       .  •  .  i.        i 

suUa,     The  election  of  magistrates  was  transferred  to 

the  senate  finom  the  comitia,^  and  the  senate  was  entrusted  with 

the  cognisance  of  offences  against  the  emperor  and  the  State,  and 

the  decision  of  appeals  irom  inferior  tribunals.^     The  later  jurists 

said  that  the  senate  was  made  to   represent  the  whole  people, 

because  the  number  of  the  citizens  became  too  great  to  permit  of 

their  acting  as  a  political  body.§      However  historically  false  this 

may  be,  it  yet  is  so  far  true  that  the  senate  was,  in  the  earlier 

times  of  the  empire,  a  body  distinct  firom,  and,  in  a  certain  very 

limited  degree,  opposed  to,   the   emperor.     We   have   some  few 

memorable  instances  in  Tacitus  of  senators  who  dared  to  speak 

what  they  thought.||  and  who  showed  that  the  senate  was,  in  more 

than  name,  a  remnant  of  the  republic.     Gradually  the  very  notion 

of  independent  action  died  away,  and  the  senate  met  merely  to 

adopt  the  will  of  its  master. 

*  Gaius  mentions  a  lex  CUmdia. — Gaius,  i.  157. 

t  Taoit.  Awnal,  i.  15. 

:|:  SuBT.  CaUg,  2     Nero,  17.    Tacit.  AmuU,  xiiL  44. 

§  Inst.  i.  2.  5.    PoMPONius  in  Dig,  i.  2.  2.  9.    Puchta,  iTisi.  sec.  106. 

II  Tacit.  Hist  iv.  8. 
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19.  The  edictum  perpetuumj  the  annual  edict  of  the  prsator,  as 
being  the  written  exposition  of  the  jtLs  honorarium, 

was  the  subject  of  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  g^ict^^' 
Roman  jurists.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  jurist  of 
great  eminence,  Salvius  Julianus,  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
to  draw  up  an  edict,  partly  from  existing  edicts,  partly  according 
to  his  own  opinion  of  what  was  necessary,  which  should  serve  as 
the  guide  and  rule  of  all  succeeding  praetors.  The  edict  which  he 
drew  up,  and  to  which  the  sanction  of  Hadrian  gave  the  force 
of  law,  was  itself  termed  the  edictum  perpetuum,  the  word  per- 
petuum^  instead  of  meaning,  as  before,  that  the  edict  ran  on  from 
year  to  year,  being  used  to  express  that  the  edict  was  permanent 
and  unchangeable.  The  different  magistrates,  who  had  to  apply  the 
edict,  would  thenceforward  use  their  own  discretion  only  when  the 
edict  drawn  up  by  Julianus  did  not  serve  as  an  express  authority. 

20.  The  writings  of  the  jurists,  the   authority   attached  to 
their  decisions,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which         . 

they  developed  and  arranged  the  law,  formed  the 
most  marked  feature  of  the  legal  history  of  this  period.  Augustus 
found  the  position  which  the  great  sages  of  the  law  held  in 
public  opinion  too  important  a  one  to  be  overlooked  in  his  scheme 
of  government.  He  formally  gave  to  their  decisions  the  weight 
which  usage  had  in  many  instances  given  them  already ;  and  it 
was  enacted  that  their  answers  should  be  solicited  and  announced 
in  a  formal  manner,  and  given  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Hadrian  decided  that  they  should  have  the  force  of  law,  provided 
the  respondents  all  agreed  in  their  answer ;  but,  if  they  differed, 
the  judge  was  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  whichever  opinion  he 
preferred.*  Among  the  eminent  jurists  of  the  days  of  Augustus 
was  Trebatius,  whose  opinion,  as  the  Institutes  tell  us,  was 
specially  asked  by  Augustus  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
codicils.  Two  others,  of  even  higher  authority,  ^;^^  f 
Antistius  Labeo  and  Ateius  Capito,  represented  in  Ldbeoa/nd 
the  same  period  two  opposite  modes  of  regarding  law,  ^^^^'**^" 
and  were  the  founders  of  schools  which  maintained  and  handed 
down  their  respective  opinions.  Labeo,  in  whom  a  wider  culture 
had  instilled  a  love  of  general  principles,  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  such  innovations  as  he  conceived  reason  and  philosophy 
to  require:  Oapito  was  distinguished  by  the  fidelity  with  which 

•  Gaius,  i.  7. 
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he  adhered  to  the  law  as  he  had  himself  received  it*.  A 
succession  of  jurists  of  greater  or  less  renown  divided  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  these  rival  authorities.  But  the 
schools  of  which  Labeo  and  Capito  were  the  first  authors  did  not 
derive  their  names  from  their  founders.  The  one  school  was 
termed  Proculians,  after  Proculus,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
Labeo;  the  other  Sabinians,  after  Sabinus,  a  follower  of  Capito. 
Gains,  who  informs  us  that  he  was  a  Sabinian,  gives  the  differing 
opinions  of  the  two  schools  on  many  subtle  questions  of  law.  By 
the  labours  of  this  succession  of  jurists,  the  law  was  moulded  and 
prepared  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  five  great  luminaries 
of  Roman  jurisprudence — Gains,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and 
Modestinus,  whose  writings,  as  we  shall  see,  were  subsequently 
made  a  distinct  and  special  source  of  law. 

21.  Gains,  or  Cains,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  was 
^  .  probably  bom  in  the  time   of  Hadrian,  and  wrote 

under  the  Antonines.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the 
school  of  Sabinus.  Besides  other  works  which  he  is  known 
or  supposed  to  have  written,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edictum  provindaie  (the  edict  of  the  proconsul  in  the  pro- 
vinces) and  a  commentary  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  to  us  is  his  Institutes.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  modern  knowledge  of  Roman  law. 
The  manuscript  had  been  written  over  with  the  letters  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  its  existence  was  almost  entirely  unknown  until 
Niebuhr  brought  it  to  light  while  examining  the  contents  of  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  Institutes  of  Gains  formed 
the  basis  of  those  of  Justinian,  who  has  followed  the  order  in 
which  Gains  treats  his  subject,  and  adopted  his  exposition  of  law, 
so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  the  times  in  which  the  Institutes  of 
.Justinian  were  composed.  The  work  of  Gains,  therefore,  showing 
us  what  was  common  to  the  two  periods,  and  also  where  the  law 
had  changed,  enables  us  to  understand  what  the  change  was,  and 
what  the  law  had  really  been  at  the  time  when  its  system  was 
most  perfect. 

22.  -^milianus  Papinianus   was   the   intimate  friend  of  the 

*  Ateius  Capito  in  hiSf  qtue  ei  trcuUta  fuerani^  perseverdbat.  Labeo 
ingendi  qualitate  et  fid/uda  doctrma,  qui  et  cateris  operis  aapientia  opera/m 
dederatj  plwrvma  innovare  iiwtitmt, — Dig.  i.  2.  2.  47. 
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Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and  held  under  him  the  office  of 
praetorian  pfaDfect,  which  had  now  become  equivalent 
to  that  of  supreme  judge.  He  probably  accompanied 
Severn  s  into  Britain,  and  was  present  at  the  emperor's  death  at 
York  in  A.D.  211.  Severus  commended  his  two  sons,  Geta  and 
Caracalla,  to  his  care.  Caracalla  dismissed  Papinian  from  his 
office;  and,  after  his  murder  of  Geta,  is  said  to  have  required 
Papinian  to  compose  his  vindication.  Papinian  refused,  and  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Caracalla.  He  was  considered  the  first 
and  greatest  of  jurists,  and  every  epithet  which  succeeding  writers 
could  devise  to  express  wisdom,  learning,  and  eloquence,  was 
heaped  on  him  in  profusion.  We  know,  from  the  Digest,  of  his 
Books  of  Questions,  Books  of  Answers,  and  Books  of  Definitions. 
The  fragments  of  his  works  which  we  possess  amply  justify  his 
eminent  reputation. 

23.  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus  are  all  said  to  have  been 
pupils  of  Papinian.     Julius  Paulus  was  a  member  of 

the  imperial  council  and  praetorian  prefect  under 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222).  Besides  numerous  fragments  in 
the  Digest,  we  possess  his  Receptee  SententicBy  which  was  long 
the  chief  source  of  law  among  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous,*  was  that  Ad 
Edictum  in  eighty  books. 

24.  Domitius  Ulpianus  derived  his  origin,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  f     He  wrote  several  works  . 
during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 

and  perished  (a.d.  228)  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  killed 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  Alexander  Severus.  He  was 
praetorian  prefect  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  exact  time 
when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  office  is  unknown.  The  Digest 
contains'  a  greater  number  of  extracts  from  his  writings  than  from 
those  of  any  jurist.  Besides  these  extracts,  we  also  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  composition  in  twenty-nine  titles,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Fragmenta  JJlpianL 

25.  Herennius  Modestinus  was  the  pupil  of  Ulpian  as  well 
as  of  Papinian.     He  was  a  member  of  the  imperial     ,^  ^  _^. 
council  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  but  hardly 
anything  is  known  of  his  history.     One  of  the  best  known  of  his 
writings  is  the  JExcfusaUonum  lAbri.     We  have  nothing  remaining 

*  We  know  the  names  of  more  than  seventy,  embracing  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  subjects.  +  D.  L  15.  1.  pr. 
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of  his  composition  except  the  extracts  from  his  works  given  in  the 
Digest. 

26.  The  influence  of  Christianity  on  Roman  law  was  partly 
Influence  of  direct,  partly  indirect.  The  establishment  of  a  hier- 
ChHitumity.  archical  rank,  the  power  granted  to  religious  corpora- 
tions to  hold  property,  the  distinction  between  Christians  and 
heretics,  affecting  the  civil  position  of  the  latter,  the  creation  of 
episcopal  courts,  and  many  other  similar  innovations,  gave  rise  to 
direct  specific  changes  in  the  law.  But  its  influence  is  even  more 
remarkable  in  the  changes  which  were  suggested  by  its  spirit, 
rather  than  introduced  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  system.  To 
the  conmiunity  which  citizenship  had  bound  together*  succeeded 
another  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  religion.  The  tendency 
of  the  change  was  to  remove  the  barriers  which  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  older  condition  of  society.  K  we  compare  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  with  those  of  Gains,  we  find  changes  in  the  law 
of  marriage,  in  that  of  succession,  and  in  many  other  branches  of 
law,  in  which  it  is  not  difiicult  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  reverence  for  natural  ties,  which  Christianity  had  inspired. 
The  disposition  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  more  peculiar  features 
of  the  old  Roman  law,  observable  in  the  later  legislation,  was 
partly  indeed  the  fruit  of  secular  causes;  but  it  was  also  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  alteration  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
which  the  new  religion  had  given  birth.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  substance  of  the  law  that  was  changed  under  the  emperor. 
The  forms  of  procedure  became  different.  Even  under  the  formu- 
lary system  the  magistrate  had  occasionally,  instead  of  sending 
the  trial  of  an  action  to  the  jvdex^  disposed  of  it  himself  (cogjiUio 
extraordinaria).  The  practice  grew  more  frequent  as  the  empire 
went  on,  and  in  a.d.  294  Diocletian  ordered  the  presidents  of  the 
provinces  themselves  to  try  all  cases.  The  formulary  system  and 
the  exposition  of  the  law  by  the  praetors  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  law  was  altered  by  the  enactments  of  the  emperor, 
and  administered  directly  by  the  magistrates. 

27.  Before  we  pass  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  we  must 

,^  bestow  a  cursory  notice  on  the  efforts  made  by  Theo- 
dosius  11.  to  determme  and  arrange  the  law,  and  to 

*  The  value  of  citizenship  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  recklessness  with 
which  it  was  extended.  CaracfiJla  (a.d.  212)  gave  the  citizenship  to  all 
persons  not  slaves,  who  were  then  subjects  of  the  empire,  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, possible,  that  slaves  imperfectly  manmnitted  after  this  date  should  hold 
the  place  of  Latini,  not  of  dves. 
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promote  its  study.  With  a  view  to  keep  alive  and  increase  the 
knowledge  of  law,  he  founded  (in  a.d.  425)  a  school  of  jurisprudence 
at  Constantinople.  He  and  Valentinian  also  constituted  the  works 
of  the  five  great  writers,  Gains,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and 
Modestinus,  into  a  source  of  law  of  the  highest  authority,  enacting 
by  a  constitution  ('  the  Law  of  Citations '),  published  a.d.  426, 
that  the  judge  should  always  be  bound  by  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  majority  of  these  writers ;  if  those  among  them  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  point  were  equally  divided,  the  opinion 
of  Papinian  was  to  prevail :  if  he  was  silent,  the  judge  could  use 
his  own  discretion.  In  a.d.  438,  Theodosius  published  his  Code, 
containing  a  collection  of  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  It  was  made  on  the  model  of  two 
earlier  collections  compiled  by  the  jurists  Gregorianus  (a.d.  306) 
and  Hermogenianus  (a.d.  365). 

28.  The  Emperor  Justinian  was  of  Gk>thic  origin.  His  native 
UEmie  was  Uprauda,  a  word  said  to  mean  upricrht,  and  ,  . 
thus  to  have  found  an  equivalent  m  the  Latm  Jus- 
tinianus.  He  was  bom  at  Taurisium  in  Bulgaria,  about  the  year 
a.d.  482,  and  having  been  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  Emperor 
Justin,  succeeded  him  as  sole  emperor  in  the  year  a.d.  527.  He 
died  in  A.D.  565,  after  an  eventful  reign  of  thirty-eight  years. 
Procopius,  the  secretary  of  his  general  Belisarius,  has  left  us  a 
secret  memoir  of  the  times,  which,  if  we  may  rely  upon  his 
accuracy,  would  make  us  believe  Justinian  to  have  been  a  weak, 
avaricious,  rapacious  tyrant.  His  court,  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife  Theodora,  a  degraded  woman,  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  theatre  to  share  his  throne,  was  as  corrupt  as  was  customary  in 
the  empire  of  the  East.  Justinian  would  never  have  been  distin- 
guished from  among  the  long  list  of  eastern  emperors  had  it  not 
been  for  the  victories  of  his  generals  and  the  legislation  to  which 
he  gave  his  name.  The  successes  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  have 
shed  the  splendour  of  military  glory  over  his  reign.  But  his  prin- 
cipal claim  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  is  his  having  directed 
the  execution  of  an  undertaking  which  gave  to  Roman  law  a  form 
that  fitted  it  to  descend  to  the  modern  world. 

29.  In  the  year  A.D.  528,  Justinian  issued  instructions  for  the 

compilation  of  a  new  code,  which,  founded  on  that  of  ^   ^ 

„„        ,     .  ,  ,  ,.  ,  1  .  ,     ,,         The  first  Code. 

Theooosms,  and  on  the  earlier  codes  on  which  that 

code  was  based,*  should  embrace  the  imperial  constitutions  down 
*  Shortily  before  the  time  of  Justmian,  three  attempts  had  been  made  to 
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to  the  date  of  its  promulgation.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  body 
of  ten  commissioners,  who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  a.d.  529,  the  emperor  gave  it  his 
sanction,  and  abolished  all  preceding  collections. 

30.  In  the  December   of  the  following  year,  Tribonian,  who 

„,    _.  had  been  one  of  the  commission  appointed  to  draw  up 

TheDigegt.      _  _  -.11,  ,    -,  ,  .        ,^  , 

the  code,  and  who  had  recommended  himself  to  the 

emperor  by  the  energy  and  ability  he  had  shown,  was  instructed, 
in  conjunction  with  a  body  of  coadjutors  whom  he  selected  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  to  make  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  the 
elder  jurists,  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  them,  and  should  form  a  compendious  exposition  of  the  law. 
In  spite  of  the  foundation  of  schools  of  jurisprudence,  of  which 
those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus  were  the  most  famous, 
the  knowledge  which  the  lawyers  of  the  time  had  of  the  writings 
of  the  old  jurists  was  exceedingly  limited.  Justinian  wished  not 
only  to  promulgate  a  body  of  law  which  should  not  be  too  bulky 
and  voluminous  for  general  use,  but  also  to  provide  a  work,  the 
study  of  which  should  form  a  necessary  part  of  legal  education. 
The  commissioners  performed  their  task  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.d.  533,  the  emperor  gave 
to  the  result  of  their  labours  the  force  of  law.  The  compilation, 
termed  Digesta,  or  PandectsB,  from  its  comprehensive  character, 
was  divided  into  fifty  books,  and  was  arranged  on  the  model  of 
the  perpetual  edict.  Ulpian's  work  on  the  edict  had  been  a  text- 
book in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence,  and  probably  it  was  this  that 
determined  the  commissioners  to  adopt  a  model*  which  has  pre- 
vented their  work  having  anything  like  a  scientific  arrangement. 
There  are  thirty-nine  jurists  from  whose  writings  the  Digest  con- 
tains literal  extracts,  those  from  Ulpian  and  Paul  constituting 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  work. 

31.  The  Digest  was  too  vast  a  work,  and  also  required  for  its 

comprehension  too  great  a  previous  knowledge  of  law, 
to  admit  of  its  being  made  the  opening  of  a  course  of 

draw  up  a  body  of  law  for  the  use  of  the  western  barbarians  and  their  Boman 
subjects.  These  were — the  edict  of  Theodorio,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (a.d» 
500) ;  the  Lex  Bomcma  Burgundiorum  (a.d.  500) ;  and  the  Lex  Bomana 
VisigotTuyrum  (a.d.  506).  These  names  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  proper  to  pass  them  over  altogether ;  but,  as  their  assistance  was  not 
employed  in  the  construction  of  Justinian's  legislation,  a  detailed  account 
of  them  is  unnecessary  here. 

*  VVABNxasNiG,  Hist  du  droit  TontoMi,  p.  182. 
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legal  study.  Justinian,  therefore,  determined  to  have  an  elemen- 
tary work  composed.  He  had  declared  his  intention  in  the  consti- 
tution of  December  a.d.  530,  in  which  he  directed  the  compilation 
of  the  Digest ;  and  Tribonian,  in  conjunction  with  Theophilus  and 
Dorotheus,  respectively  professors  in  the  schools  of  Constantinople 
and  Berytus,  were  appointed  to  draw  it  up,  and  like  the  Digest  it 
became  law  on  the  80th  of  December,  a.d.  533.  This  elementary 
work  is  the  Institutes.  It  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains,  alterations  being  made  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  Digest  and  Code.  Theophilus,  shortly  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Institutes,  published  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  work,  which 
throws  much  light  on  many  passages  in  the  Latin,  and  which  be- 
came the  sole  form  in  which  the  Institutes  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  East. 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  the  works  compiled  by  order  of 
Justinian  were  only  known  by  Greek  paraphrases  and  abridg- 
ments. From  these  there  were  made  from  time  to  time  com- 
pilations in  which  the  constitutions  of  successive  emperors  were 
inserted.  Otherwise  the  knowledge  of  Roman  law  may  be  said  to 
have  died  out  of  the  East  altogether.  In  the  West  its  fate  was 
different.  Justinian  in  554  ordered  that  his  different  works  should 
be  observed  as  the  law  of  Italy.  The  inroads  of  the  Lombards, 
however,  soon  confined  the  sphere  in  which  the  provisions  of  an 
emperor  of  the  East  could  take  effect  to  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  some 
districts  of  the  south  and  centre.  Here  the  knowledge  of  the 
legislation  of  Justinian  never  died  out,  until  in  the  twelfth  century 
there  was  established  at  Bologna  a  school  of  commentators  (glos- 
8at(n'e8),  who  brought  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  industry  to 
the  study  of  the  old  law,  and  whose  labours  formed  the  beginning 
of  modem  researches  into  the  subject.* 

32.  There  were  still  some  points  which  had  been  debated  by 
the  old  jurists,  and  to  which  the  legislation  of  Justinian  T?ie  Fifty  De- 
did  not  as  yet  furnish  any  answer.  To  determine  these,  <^**«^- 
Justinian  published  a  book  of  Fifty  Decisions ;  and  as  the  Code 
of  the  year  a.d,  529  was  a  very  imperfect  work,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  revise  that  Code,  and  to  incorporate  the  Fifty  Decisions 
in  the  revised  edition.     Tribonian  was  appointed  to  superintend 

*  Oi  the  Digest  there  is  one  manuscript  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  cer- 
tainl3'  prior  to  the  glossator ea^  which  was  found  at  Pisa,  and  was  brought 
thence  to  Florence,  where  it  now  is.  Of  the  Institutes  there  is  no  manuscript 
of  an  earlier  date  than  one  of  the  10th  century,  known  as  the  codex  Bam' 
hergensU, 
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the  undertaking,  and  in  December,  a.d.  534,  the  new  code,  called 
Thetecond  the  code  repeiitoB  prcelectionis^  received  the  force  of 
^'^-  law.     This  is  the  code  we  now  have ;  the  former  code^ 

that  of  A.D.  529,  was  carefully  suppressed,  and  no  trace  of  it 
remains.  The  Code,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  is  arranged 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Digest. 

33.  But  Justinian  could  not  endure  that  his  having  systema- 

^  ,,  ,  tised  the  law  should  exclude  him  from  law-making^. 
The  NoveU.  .  "  .        . 

He   announced   in  the  Code  *   that    any   legislative 

reforms  he  might  at  any  future  time  see  fit  to  make  should  be 

published   in   the   form   of  NoveUce  Oonstitutiones.      Many  such 

NoveUce  were  afterwards  published ;  the  first  in  January,  a.d.  535, 

the  last  in  November,  a.d.  564.     Altogether  they  amount  to  165 ; 

but  no  collection  of  them  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  lifetime 

of  Justinian.     Pew  of  them  bear  a  later  date  than  a.d.  545,  the 

year  of  Tribonian's  death. 

34.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  after  a  few  general  observa- 
Arramement  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  nature,  the  divisions,  and  the  sources  of 
cfthe  In*H'     law,  proceed  to  treat,  first  of  persons,  then  of  things, 

then  of  successions  to  deceased  persons,  then  of  obli- 
gations, and  lastly  of  actions.  An  arrangement  as  nearly  similar 
as  possible  will  be  observed  in  the  following  outline  of  Roman 
private  law. 

ROMAN  PRIVATE  LAW. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Austin's  Treatise  on  the  Province  of  Juris- 
prudence will  remember  that  he  proposes,  in  the  outline  given 
in  the  Appendix,  to  treat  the  subject  of  Law,  by  examining,  first, 
the  science  of  General  Jurisprudence,  that  is,  of  the  legal  notions 
and  principles  which  enter  into  every  system  of  law ;  and  secondly, 
the  science  of  Particular  Law,  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  *  The 
science  of  any  such  system  of  Positive  Law  as  now  actually  ob- 
tains, or  once  actually  obtained  in  a  specifically  determined 
nation;'  and  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  sciences  of 
general  and  particular  jurisprudence  and  the  science  or  sciences 
which  would  tell  us,  not  what  law  is,  but  what  law  ought  to  be. 

The  Roman  jurists  made  no  approach  to  a  division  of  the  sub- 
ject so  accurate  and  so  exhaustive.  It  is  their  great  merit,  the 
real  source  of  their  value  to  modern  Europe,  that  they  apprehended 
and  elucidated  the  great  leading  principles  and  notions  of  general 


*  Const,  de  Emend,  Cod,  4. 
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jurisprudence ;  but  they  did  ilDt  clearly  distinguish  between  general 
jurisprudence  and  the  municJ^l  law  of  Rome,  or  between  law  and 
morality.  As  we  have  said  before,  they  assumed,  on  the  authority 
of  Greek  philosophy,  that  there  was  a  lex  natures  binding  on  them 
because  it  was  a  Ux^  and  they  endeavoured  to  work  up  the  dictates 
of  this  law  and  of  the  jiis  gentium  together  with  the  provisions  of 
the  old  jiis  civile  into  a  whole.  The  Institutes  of  Gains  open 
with  a  declaration  that  every  system  of  law  must  contain  the  two 
elements  .of  general  an^  municipal  law ;  but  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justiniant  there  are  prefixed  two  definitions  taken  from  ^^^  ^.^^  . 
the  writings  of  Ulpian;  and,  while  the  definitions  them-  jntHee  and 
selves  illustrate  the  inexfictness  with  which  the  jurists  ^^*"*^P»'''^*^**<'*- 
determined  the  province  of  jurisprudence,  the  place  assigned  to 
them  in  this  compilation  shows  the  utter  want  of  anything  like 
philosophy  in  the  age  when  the  Institutes  were  written.  The 
first  definition  defines  the  moral  virtue  of  justice  by  reference  to 
a  legal  term  0«*),  which  it  leaves  unexplained :  the  second  pro- 
nounces jurisprudence  to  be  the  *  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
divine,'  a  phrase  which,  originally  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  pontifical  and  secular  law,  has  no  general  mean- 
ing, except  as  a  summary  of  the  philosophy  which  thought  that 
law  was  the  expression  of  a  reason  common  to  the  universe  and 
to  man.  We  can  only  treat  the  Roman  notions  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence historically,  and  ascertain  what  they  were  and  whence 
they  came ;  we  cannot  make  them  fit  into  the  more  accurate  shapes 
assigned  to  these  general  terms  by  the  modern  philosophy  of  law. 

35.  The  preceding  historical  sketch  will  have  sufficed  to  show 

Tvhat  were  the  sources  of  Roman  law :  (1)  There  was   „ 

oowrcetofuLW, 
the  old  JUS  civile,  which  mainly  depended  on  custom 

as  its  basis.     (2)  There  were  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  prcetorSj 

and  the  opinions  of  the  juris  prudeifUes,  supplementing  the  jus 

civile  from  the  dictates  of  the  lex  7iaturce  and  the  jv>s  gentium ; 

and  (3)  There  were  positive  enactments,  which  may  be  divided 

into  leges,  plebiscita,  senatusconsultaj  and  announcements  of  the 

-wrill  of  the  emperor. 

36.  The  main   legal  term  with   which  we  have  to   start  in 
approaching  Roman  law  is  jus.     The  word  is  used  to 
signify  both  the  sum  of  rights  and  their  corresponding 

dati^,  sanctioned  by  law,  and  also  any  group,  or  any  single  one 
of  these  rights.  The  law  prescribes  difierent  relations  in  which 
the  members  of  a  State  are  to  stand  to  things  and  to  each  other. 

b2 
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The  claim,  protected  by  legal  remedies,  which  each  man  has  to 

have  any  of  these  relations  observed  in  his  own  case 
JRighti.  .  ,    ;  _  ,  .    ,  ,  .      -, 

IS  a  right;  and  as  the   right  must  be   conceived   ta 

belong  to  or  reside  in  a  person,  we  speak  of  a  right  being  the 
right  of  a  person,  e.g.  my  right  to  have  that  book,  your  right  to 
have  that  house  (jus  meiim^  jus  tuum).  When  we  examine  the 
different  rights  established  by  law  in  a  State,  we  find  some  of  a 
public  character,  affecting  individuals  as  members  of  a  body  poli- 
tic ;  others  of  a  private  character,  affecting  individuals  directly. 
It  is  only  of  the  private  rights  established  by  Roman  law  that  we 
now  propose  to  speak ;  and  as  rights  are  either  rights  which  per- 
sons have  over  things,  or  rights  which  persons  have  against 
Ditfuumof  some  other  person  or  persons,  we  shall  treat,  first, 
the  tupject.  q{  ^y^q  mode  in  which  the  Roman  law  regarded  per^ 
sons ;  then  of  the  mode  in  which  it  regarded  things  ;  then  of  the 
rights  it  gave  to  persons  against  persons ;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
method  by  which  the  State  enforced  private  rights  when  disputed 
or  disregarded,  that  is,  the  system  of  civil  process. 


I.  PERSONS. 

37.  The  word  persona  had,  in  the  usage  of  Roman  law,  a 
Meanina  of  d^®^^*  meaning  from  that  which  we  ordinarily  at- 
the  word  per-  tach  to  the  word  person.  Whoever  or  whatever  was 
^^^^'  capable  of  having,  and  being  subject  to,  rights  was  a 

persona.  Slaves  were  personce  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not 
merely  things,  and  they  could  go  through  some  legal  forms  and 
were  entitled  in  later  times  to  a  certain  amount  of  legal  protection ; 
but  although  they  are  thus  treated  of  under  the  law  of  persons,  it 
is  chiefly  their  want  of  legal  capacities  that  attracts  attention. 
Many  personce,  however,  had  no  physical  existence.  The  law 
clothed  certain  abstract  conceptions  with  an  existence,  and  attached 
to  them  the  capability  of  having,  and  being  subject  to,  fights.  The 
law,  for  instance,  treated  the  State  as  a,  persona,  capable,  for  ex- 
ample, of  owning  land  or  slaves  (agei*  puhlicus^  servi  pvhlici). 
So,  a  corporation,  or  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  was  a  persona ^ 
quite  apart  from  the  individual  personce  who  formed  the  one  and 
administered  the  other.  Even  the  fiscns^  or  imperial  treasury,  as 
being  the  symbol  of  the  abstract  conception  of  the  emperor's 
claims,  was  spoken  of  as  a  persona, 

88.  The  technical  term  for  the  position  of  an  individual  re- 
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garded  as  a  legal  person  was  status,  and  the  constitutive  elements 
of  his  status  were  liberty,  citizenship,  and  membership 
in  a  family.     First,  he  must  be  free.     A  slave  had  no 
rights.     In  the  earlier  days  of  Roman  law,  no  one  would  have 
conceived  this  to  be  unnatural.     But  philosophy,  and   „  ^.^ 
the  study  of  morality,  taught  the  later  jurists   that 
the  condition  of  a  slave  was  a  violation  of  natural  law.     It  was 
not,  however,  necessary  that  the  person  should  have  been  bom 
free  (ingenuus) ;  for  the  process  of  manumission  placed  the  slave 
in  some  degree  on  a  level  with  the  ingenuus  by  making  him  a 
freedman  (libertinus,  or,  if  spoken  of  with  reference  to  his  patron, 
liherius*).      It  depended  on  the  mode  and  circumstance  of  his 
manumission  whether  he  became  at  once  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  in 
whatever  way  he  was  enfranchised  he  still  owed  certain  duties  to 
his  patron,  and  in  certain  cases  his  patron  was  his  heir. 

39.  The  second  element  of  the  status  was  citizenship.  The 
Roman  notion  of  the  State  was  that  of  a  compact  ^.  . 
pnvileged  body  separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  certain  public  and  private 
rights.  In  the  early  times  of  Rome  the  cives,  or  members  of  the 
State,  were  divided  into  two  bodies  of  patres  and  plebeians,  the 
former  of  whom  had  a  public  and  sacred  law  peculiar  to  themselves, 
while  they  shared  with  the  latter  the  system  of  private  law. 
Beyond  the  State  all  were  hostes  and  barbari.  But  as  civilisation 
advanced,  the  number  of  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Rome  for 
trade,  or  were  otherwise  brought  into  friendly  relations  with  citi- 
zens, was  so  great  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  class, 
that  of  peregrinu  To  be  a  citizen  was  thenceforward  not  to  be  a 
jferegrinus,  the  force  of  the  one  idea  being  brought  out  by  the 
prominence  of  its  opposite.  A  peregrinus  was  subject  to  the  jus 
gentium;  citizens  alone  could  claim  the  privileges  of  the  jus 
QuiriUum.  But  when  her  conquests  placed  Rome  in  new  and 
varying  relations  with  the  nations  of  Italy,  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  citizen  and  the  peregrinus  was  accorded  to  the  more 
privileged  of  the  vanquished.  Some  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
were  given  to  them,  and  some  were  withheld.  These  peculiar 
rights  of  the  citizen  were  summed  up  in  the  familiar  term  suffra^ 
gium  et  lumoresj  the  right  of  voting  and  the  capacity  of  holding 
magisterial  offices,  and  in  the  terms  connubium  and  commercium. 

*  The  Latin  for  a  freedman  was  Ubertinua ;  bat  Itbertus  TUii  is  the  Latin 
iat  the  freedman  of  Titins. 
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Connubium  is  a  term  which  explains  itself.  The  foundation  of 
the  Roman  family  was  a  marriage  according  to  the  jus  Quiritiumj 
and  not  to  have  the  connvbium  was  to  be  incapable  of  entering 
into  the  Roman  family  system.  In  the  word  commercium  were 
included  the  power  of  holding  property  and  making  contracts 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  also  the  testamenti  factioy  or 
power  to  make  a  will,  and  to  accept  property  under  one.  By  the 
jvs  Latimim  and  the  jus  Italicum  various  modifications  of  the 
diflTerent  rights  implied  in  the  civitas  were  granted.  The  jiis 
Laiinum  gave  private  rights  to  individuals,  the  jus  Italicum  gave 
public  rights  to  towns.  In  some  C€wes  the  jus  Latinum  gave  the 
connvbium  and  commercium  \  in  some  only  the  latter,  in  many 
only  a  portion  of  the  latter,  the  tesia/menti  factioy  the  power  of 
making,  or  taking  under,  a  testament,  being  withheld.  The  jus 
Italicum  gave  certain  favoured  towns  a  free  municipal  constitution, 
an  immunity  from  direct  taxation,  and  made  the  soil  subject  to 
Quiritarian  ownership  (see  sec.  58).  In  the  course  of  time  other 
shades  between  the  civis  and  the  peregrinus  were  introduced,  but 
all  distinction  between  them  was  gradually  swept  away  by  the 
increasing  recklessness  with  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  were 
bestowed.  At  last  Caracalla  made  all  the  free  subjects  of  the 
empire  citizens ;  and  thenceforward  the  class  of  peregrini,  pro- 
perly speaking,  ceased  to  exist.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
civilised  world  were  cives^  and  beyond. were  nothing  but  barbari 
and  hostes. 

40.  The  Roman  family,  in  the  peculiar  shape  it  assumed  under 
_,  ^  .,  the  ju^  Quiritium.  was  modelled  on  a  civil  rather  than 
on  a  natural  basis.  The  tie  which  bound  members  of 
the  same  family  was  not  that  of  blood;  it  was  their  common 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  system.  For  the  formation  of 
such  a  family,  a  legal  marriage  was  an  indispensable  preliminary ; 
but  it  was  only  a  preliminary,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
family  did  not  in  any  way  flow  from  the  tie.  *  The  head  of  the 
family  was  all  in  all.  He  did  not  so  much  represent  as  absorb  in 
himself  the  subordinate  members.  He  alone  was  sui  juris,  i.e» 
had  an  independent  will ;  all  the  other  members  were  alieni  juris, 
their  wills  were  not  independent,  but  were  only  expressed  through 
their  chief.  The  paterfamilias,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  said 
to  have  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  in  his  power ;  and  this 
power  (patna  potestas)  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  peculiarly 
characterised  the  Roman  family.     At  the  head  of  the  family  stood 
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the  paterfamilias  alone.  Beneath  him  came  his  children,  sons 
and  daughters,  and  his  wife,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  the  symmetry 
of  the  system,  was  treated  by  law  as  a  daughter.*  If  a  daughter 
married,  she  left  this  family,  and  passed  into  the  family  of  her 
husband,  but  if  a  son  married,  all  his  children  were  as  much  in 
the  power  of  the  paterfamilias  as  the  son  himself.  Thus  all  the 
descendants  through  the  male  line  were  in  the  power  of  the  same 
person.  And  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  link  of  family  rela- 
tionship between  them,  not  the  natural  tie  of  blood.  When  the 
jXjUerfamilias  died,  each  of  the  sons  became  in  his  turn  a  pater-- 
familias ;  he  was  now  sui  juris  j  and  all  his  own  descendants 
through  the  male  line  were  in  his  power.  Each  of  the  daughters, 
as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried,  was  also  sui  juris ;  but  directly 
she  formed  a  legal  marriage,  and  thereby  entered  into  her  husband's 
family,  she  passed  into  the  power  of  another.  Hence  it  was  said 
that  a  woman  was  at  once  the  beginning  and  end  of  her  family, 
caput  et  finis  familice  suce^  for  directly  she  attempted  to  continue 
it,  she  passed  into  another  family. 

41.  Persons  who  were  under  the  power  of  another  could  not 
hold  or  acquire  any  property  of  their  own.     All  belonged  to  the 
paterfamilias  \    and  whatever  the  son   acquired  was  p^^^^^^ 
acquired  for  the  father.     In  matters  of  public  law  the  penons  in 
filiusfamilias    laboured    under    no    incapacities ;    he  ^ 

could  vote  or  hold  a  magistracy,  but  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
law  he  was  absolutely  in  his  father's  power.  He  could  not  make  a 
will,  for  he  had  no  property  to  dispose  of;  nor  bring  an  action,  for 
nothing  was  owing  to  him.  But  in  all  public  relations,  whenever 
this  incapability  of  possessing  property  was  not  in  question,  the 
filiusfamilias  had  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  he  had,  for  in- 
stance, the  connubium,  and  could  contract  a  legal  marriage ;  and 
the  commerdiim,  and  could,  therefore,  be  a  witness  in  sale  by 
mancipation,  to  which  none  except  citizens  could  be  witnesses. 
The  indulgence  of  later  times  permitted  the  filiusfamilias  to 
hold  certain  property  apart  from  the  paterfamilias,  an  indulgence 
first  accorded  as  an  encouragement  to  military  service.  But  this 
was  always  treated  as  a  notable  departure  from  the  strict  theory 
of  law. 

42.  The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the  natural  family 

*  She  was  technically  said  to  be  in  the  man/us  of  her  husband ;  and  per- 
haps mamuB  is  the  old  word  signifying  the  power  of  the  paterfainiUau,  and 
^teatas  is  only  an  expression  of  later  Latin. 
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is  illustrated  by  its  being  possible  for  a  member  of  the  legal  family 
Snumeipor  to  quit  it  and  become  an  entire  stranger  to  it,  and  for 
*«"••  an  entire  stranger  to  be  admitted  to  it,  and  be  as 

completely  a  member  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  the  paierfdmUias. 
The  mode  by  which  the  change  in  either  case  was  accomplished 
was  by  a  fictitious  sale.  Every  Roman  citizen  could  sell  himself 
to  another  by  the  peculiar  form  of  sale  called  mancipatix) ;  and  as 
the  father  possessed  over  the  son  the  rights  which  a  perton  sui 
juris  possessed  over  himself,  he  sold  the  Jilimfamilias  to  a  nomi- 
nal purchaser,  who  was  supposed  to  buy  the  son.  It  was  declared 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  a  son  thrice  sold  by  his 
father  should  be  free  from  his  power,  and  the  ceremony  was  therefore 
repeated  three  times,  and  the  son  was  then  emancij}atm,  or  sold 
out  of  the  family.  When  a  stranger,  being  himself  alimii  jurU^ 
wished  or  was  compelled  to  enter  a  family,  the  process  was  effected 
by  adoption.  Here,  again,  then,  was  another  sale,  the  pcUer- 
familias  of  the  family  he  quitted  being  the  seller,  and  the  pater- 
familias  of  that  he  entered  being  the  purchaser.  If  the  stranger 
was  8ui  juris^  he  entered  his  new  family  by  arrogation,  which  in 
ancient  times  could  only  be  effected  by  a  vote  in  the  comitia 
cunata^  it  being  considered  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  keep  a 
watch  over  such  a  proceeding,  lest  the  last  of  his  gens  should 
arrogate  himself,  and  its  sacra  be  lost.  Much  simpler  modes  for 
effecting  arrogation,  as  well  as  for  effecting  emancipation  and 
adoption,  were  employed  in  later  times;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  law  introduced  by  Justinian  was  that  by 
which  he  altered  the  character  of  adoption,  and  decreed  that,  unless 
the  adopter  was  an  ascendant,  the  person  adopted  should  not  pass 
out  of  his  natural  family. 

43.  A  person  might  be  swi  juris^  and  be  in  possession  of  every 
Tutori  and  nght,  and  yet  be  unable,  through  some  imperfection, 
curatort,  ^  exercise  the  rights  he  possessed.  A  chUd,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  only  not  able  to  conduct  his  affairs  with  discretion, 
but  he  was  unable  to  understand,  perhaps  to  speak,  the  forms 
necessary  to  be  expressly  pronounced  in  almost  every  legal  trans- 
action. A  tutor  was  therefore  appointed,  who,  until  the  ohild 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  supplied  this  defect  of  his  ward,  or, 
as  he  was  called,  his  pupil.  And  this  is  the  Roman  notion  of  a 
tutor :  he  was  a  person  who  supplied  something  that  was  wanting, 
who  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  pupil's  persona.*     He  of  course 

*  Periona  had  in  Boman  law  a  doable  signification.    It  meant  a  person 
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took  care  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  child ;  but  this  was 
only  an  accessory  of  his  position  ;  his  primary  office  was  to  supply 
by  his  auctoritas  *  what  the  pupil  fell  short  of.  So,  too,  in  the 
old  law,  unmarried  women,  of  whatever  age,  remained  in  the 
tutelage  of  their  relations.  Further,  a  person  might  be  mi  juritf^ 
and  be  of  an  age  to  exercise  his  rights,  and  yet  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  he  did  not  hurt  himself  and  his  family  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  them.  In  such  cases,  a  curator  was 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  his  property.  This 
curator  had  a  perfectly  different  office  from  a  tutor ;  in  technical  ^ 
language,  the  tutor  was  said  to  be  appointed  to  the  person,  the 
curator  to  the  property.  The  curator  was  only  appointed  as  a 
check  to  prevent  pecuniary  loss.  Curators  were  also  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  insane  persons,  and  of  persons  notoriously 
prodigal,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
but  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

44.  While  the  head  of  a  family  lived,  all  those  who  were  in 
his  power  were   connected   together  by  the   tie   of 
subjection   to   the   power  of  the   same  person.     The 

tie  was  called  agiixaiio^  and  the  persons  so  mutually  connected 
were  agnati  to  each  other.  When  the  paterfamilias  died,  the  tie 
of  agnatio  still  subsisted.  Each  of  those  who,  by  his  death,  be- 
came »ui  juris,  became  the  head  of  a  new  family ;  but  still  they 
and  their  descendants  were  agiuiti  to  each  other  so  long  as  they  did 
not  by  emancipation  or  by  adoption,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  by 
marriage,  leave  their  original  family.  All  those,  in  short,  who 
would  have  been  agnati  to  each  other  if  the  life  of  the  original 
paterfamilias  had  been  prolonged,  were  agnati  at  any  distance 
of  time,  however  great,  after  his  death.  A  number  of  distinct 
fiamlies  might  thus,  when  looked  on  as  connected  by  agn^oMo, 
be  spoken  of  as  one  family ;  for  they  were  all  portions  of  the 
family  of  a  deceased  paterfamilias, 

45.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  agyiati,  the  ancient  patrician  had 
that  of  the  gens.  They  were  nearer  to  him  than  those  who  were 
only  related  to  him  by  blood.     If  a  patrician  died  intestate,  in 

in  the  sense  used  above  in  sec.  87.  It  also  meant  all  or  some  of  the  capacities 
attaching  to  a  person.  The  penona  (taken  generally)  of  a  person  was  thus 
the  som  total  of  all  his  legal  capacities,  and  the  same  person  as  a  husband  or 
father  had  the  peraona  mariti  or  patris, 

*  The  derivation  of  auctoritas  should  never  be  lost  sight  o£  When  one 
person  increased,  cmgehat^  what  another  had,  so  as  to  fill  up  a  deficiency, 
this  increasing  or  filling  u])  was  called  auctoritas. 
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default  of  agnatic  his  gentiles,  the  men  of  his  gens,  were  his  heirs. 
^    ^.,         He  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  two  artificial  circles, 
shutting  out  the  natural  circle  of  blood  relations  ;  while 
the  plebeian,  unless  he  happened  to  belong  to  one  of  the  few  ple- 
beian genies,  and,  when  the  system  of  gentes  had  faded  away,  the 
patrician  also,  acknowledged  the  ties  of  blood  as  next  to  that  of 
agnatio.     All  those  who  were  connected  together  by 
the  ties  of  blood  were  cognati.     It  was  the  tendency 
of  the  later  Boman  legislation  to  give  greater  and  greater  weight 
to  the  ties  of  blood,  and  to  substitute  a  natural,  for  an  artificial, 
system  of  family  relationship.     Lastly,  the  cognati  of 
each  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  were  said  to  be 
affines  to  the  other  party. 

46.  We  have  spoken  as  if  the  wife  had  been  always  in  the 
I^ntion  of  manus,  or  power,  of  her  husband.  And  this  was  so, 
the  wife.  probably,  in  the  strict  theory  of  the  Roman  family, 

and  in  the  practice  of  early  times.  The  tie  of  marriage  was 
formed  among  the  patricians  by  the  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  in 
which  none  could  partake  except  those  who  had  the  privileges  of 
the  jus  sacrum ;  and  apparently  the  mere  fact  of  going  through 
the  ceremony  placed  a  wife  in  the  mcmus  of  her  husband.  The 
plebeians  had  no  corresponding  ceremony ;  and  in  order  that,  when 
two  persons  came  together  in  marriage,  the  wife  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  husband,  she  was  sold  to  the  husband  by  the  father^ 
a  process  which  waa  termed  coemptio,  or  if  she  remained  with  her 
husband  a  year,  then  the  power  over  her  was  acquired  by  v^suSj 
that  is,  by  the  uninterrupted  lapse  of  time.  If,  however,  she 
absented  herself  for  three  consecutive  nights  in  the  year,  this 
prevented  her  falling  into  the  husband's  power.  Perhaps,  at  all 
times,  at  least  in  plebeian  families,  a  woman  could  so  marry  as 
not  to  fall  into  the  manus  of  her  husband ;  and  in  later  times 
such  marriages  formed  the  rule.  It  made  no  difierence  in  other 
relations  of  the  family  whether  the  wife  was  in  the  power  of  the 
husband  or  not.  Supposing  she  and  her  husband  had  the  conr- 
nvbium,  that  is,  were  capable  of  intermarrying,  all  the  usual 
incidents  of  a  marriage,  such  as  the  patria  potestas,  attached  to 
the  connection.  If  a  man  and  a  woman  entered  into  a  permanent 
^  connection    without    marriage    (concubinatvs),   their 

children  were  naturahs  Itben,  and  were  so  far 
favoured  by  the  later  law  as  to  be  capable  of  being  placed  in  th© 
position  of  children  sprung  from  a  legal  marriage,  by  the  process 
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of  legitimatio.  After  the  time  of  Constantine  they  might  be 
made  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents.  In 
all  unions  of  the  sexes,  other  than  a  legal  marriage,  the  children 
followed  the  condition  of  their  mother :  being  free,  that  is,  if  she 
was  free,  and  slaves  if  she  was  a  slave.  The  union  of  slaves  was 
called  G(mtvheriuum\  but  however  solemnly  entered  into,  and 
however  fidthfuUy  its  natural  tie  acknowledged,  it  was  never  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  regarded  as  anything  better  than  promiscuous 
intercourse. 

47.  It  was  possible  that  any  one  who  possessed  a  complete 
i<taius  should  imdergo  a  change  of  status^  and  this  Beminvtio 
change  might  happen  in  any  one  of  the  three  com-  oapitu, 
ponent  parts  of  the  status.  The  capability  of  exercising  all  those 
rights  implied  in  a  perfect  status  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
man's  caput^  and  the  change  in  each  of  these  component  parts  was 
said  to  be  a  deminutio  capitis,  a  lessening  or  impairing  of  the 
caput.  First,  a  man  might  lose  his  freedom  ;  he  might  be  taken 
prisoner  by  an  enemy,  or  undergo  a  very  severe  criminal  sentence. 
The  loss  of  this  element  of  the  status,  called  capitis  deminutio 
maaima,  involved  the  loss  of  the  remaining  two,  the  person  who 
ceased  to  be  free  ceasing  also  to  have  the  rights  of  citizenship  or 
family  rights.  Secondly,  he  might  lose  his  rights. of  citizenship, 
and  this  loss,  called  capitis  deminutio  media^  involved  the  loss 
of  fiamily  rights,  but  still  left  him  free.  Thirdly,  by  what  was 
called  capitis  deminutio  minima,  he  might  lose  his  position  in 
his  family  by  emancipation  or  arrogation.  In  early  times  there 
were  rights,  principally  those  forming  part  of  the  jus  sacrumy 
which  a  person  who  passed  out  of  his  family  really  lost ;  but  in 
later  times,  as  in  every  case  the  person  who  underwent  this  capitis 
deminutio  either  entered  another  family,  or  became  the  head 
of  his  own  family,  his  staius  was  really  not  made  at  all  less 
perfect  by  the  change.  Of  course  this  capitis  deminutio  involved 
the  loss  of  neither  of  the  two  other  component  parts  of  the 
ittaius. 

48.  When  a  person  was  possessed  of  a  perfect  status,  he  was 
considered  to  enjoy  a  high  dignity  and  reputation   in  ^u^^^^- 
the  eyes  of  others.     This  reputation  (existimatio)  the 

Romans  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  possessions  of  a  person. 
It  was  even  to  a  certain  extent  regulated  by  law.  If  a  person 
ceased  to  be  fi«e,  his  eanstimatio  was  gone.  Certain  oflfences  were 
treated  by  law  as  impairing  it.     If  the  offence  was  so  grave  as  to 
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impair  the  existimatio  very  seriously,  its  diminution  was  said  to 
amount  to  infamia.  For  example,  a  partner,  or  a  mandatary, 
condemned  in  an  action  pro  socio  or  mandato,  was  stamped  with 
infamy.  The  consequences  of  infamy  were,  that  the  guilty  per- 
son could  not  vote,  could  not  receive  public  honours,  and  could 
not  bring  a  public  prosecution.  If  the  offence  was  rather  less 
grave,  the  consequence  was  iurpiiudo ;  and  if  the  person  was  in 
some  inferior  position,  as,  for  instance,  an  actor,  he  was  said  to  be 
marked  with  a  lefvis  nota^  a  slight  brand  of  disgrace. 

49.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed  that,  although  persons 
Mid  of  the  fctat  were  the  mere  creations  of  law,  as  corporations, 
exiitence  of  ceased  to  exist  when  the  law  in  any  way  put  an  end 
per9on$.  ^  their  existence,  as  by  the  dissolution  t)f  the  corpo- 

ration, yet  the  person  of  individuals,  that  is,  their  legal,  as  opposed 
to  their  natural  being,  did  not  become  extinct  by  their  death.  At 
the  moment  of  death  it  was  shifted  to  those  who  represented  them. 
The  son  was  clothed  with  the  person  of  the  father,  the  heir  with 
that  of  the  testator.  What  we  mean  by  saying  that  the  deceased 
is  represented,  that  is,  again  made  present  and  brought  before  us, 
the  Boman  jurists  expressed  by  saying  that  his  person  had  been 
shifted  to  those  who  succeeded  in  his  place. 


II.  THINGS. 

•  50.  The  word  thing  (re«)  has,  in  Roman  law,  a  sense  as  arti- 
Uie  of  the  ficial  and  as  wide  as  the  word  person.  As  person  com- 
fcord  res.  prehends  every  legal  being  that  has  rights  and  is  sub- 
ject to  them,  so  thing  comprehends  all  that  can  be  considered  as 
the  object  of  a  right.  The  object  of  a  right  may  be  incorporeal, 
or  the  pure  creation  of  law,  and  need  not  be  limited  to  things  cor- 
poreal and  visible.  The  law  can  separate  the  right  to  possess  a 
field  and  the  right  to  walk  in  it,  and  the  object  of  each  right  is 
called  indifierently  a  thing.  When  we  attempt  to  classify  these 
objects  of  rights,  we  are  unable  to  select  any  one  principle  of 
division  according  to  which  we  may  distribute  them.  The  aspects 
in  which  we  may  view  them  are  too  various  to  admit  of  a  simple 
arrangement;  we  may,  however,  make  a  division  approximately 
accurate  by  considering,  first,  those  heads  of  things  which  we 
arrive  at  by  examining  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves ;  and 
secondly,  those  which  we  arrive  at  by  inquiring  into  the  interest 
which  persons  have  in  them. 
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51.  First,  then,  things  may  be  corporeal  or  incorporeal ;  or, 
as  the  jurists  expressed  it,  tmuji  possunt  or  tangi  non 

jfogsunt.     We  see  a  house  or  a  field ;  we  do  not  see  things. 

a  right  to  inhabit  the  one  or  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Corporeal  emd 

1  rrn  1-1  .111.  n  .  tnoorporeal. 

other.     The   physical   tangible  object  of  sense  is   a 

corporeal  thing ;  the  intangible  abstraction  of  the  mind  is  an  in- 
corporeal thing.  Incorporeal  things  always  consist  in  a  right ; 
if  we  see  a  stream  flowing,  or  a  path  winding  through  a  field,  the 
mind  sees,  as  something  distinct  from  the  object  of  sense,  the 
power  of  using  the  water  or  of  following  the  path.  This  power 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  an  incorporeal  thing ;  and  a  person 
may  have  a  right  to  possess  it  just  as  he  may  have  a  right  to  pos- 
sess  a  house  or  field.  Strictly  speaking,  the  right  to  own  a  field, 
and  not  the  field  itself,  is  what  the  law  takes  cognisance  of,  and 
this  is  as  much  incorporeal  as  the  right  to  walk  over  it.  But 
Roman  law  has  adopted  or  introduced  the  popular  way  of  speaking, 
according  to  which  we  say,  '  I  have  a  field ;'  *  I  have  a  right  of  way 
over  a  field.' 

52.  We  may  again  speak  of  corporeal  things  as  moveable  and 
immoveable  (res  mohilea.  se  moventes.  and  res  solL  res  ^ . 
immobiles)y  a  distinction  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  able  and  m- 
other  remark  than  that  some  moveable  things  are  so  '^^'^    • 
incorporated  with  immoveables,  or  so  constantly  associated  with 
their  use,  that  the  law  treats  them  as  immoveables ;  as  for  instance 
a  house,  each  brick  of  which  is  a  moveable,  is  itself  an  immove- 
able, because  attached  to  the  soil. 

53.  Things  are  also  either  divisible  or  indivisible.     We  cannot 

divide  a  slave   or  a  horse  so  that   the   several  parts  «, .       ,.  . 

'  ^  TJitngt  d%v%' 

have  the  same  value  which  they  had  when  they  were  sibU  and  in- 
parts  of  a  whole ;  but  if  we  divide  a  field  into  four,  we  ^*^'*^^- 
have  four  small  fields. 

54.  They  ar^  also  principal  or  accessory;    that  is,  they  are 
the  direct  object  of  rights,  or  are  only  so  as  forming  «» . 

a   portion   of,   or    being  intimately    connected  with,  oipalandao* 
something  that  is ;  thus  a  tree  is  a  principal  thing,  ^"*^- 
its  fruit  an  accessory. 

55.  Another    distinction  relating   to  things   familiar  to  the 
Roman  jurists  was  that   between  the  genus  and   the  Gentu  and ' 
ffpecies.     By   the   genits  was  meant  a  whole  class  of  *P^<^^' 
objects,  such  as  horses,  or  the  general  name  for  an  object,  such 
as  wine,  oil,  wheat.     Species  was  the  particular  member  of  the 
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class,  or  particular  portion  of  the  object  comprehended  under  the 
geniis,  as  this  horse,  or  the  wine  in  this  bottle.  If  a  purchaser 
bought  a  horse,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  the  thing  bought  was 
said  to  be  determined  genere ;  if  he  bought  a  particular  horse  or 
the  oil  in  a  certain  vase,  the  thing  bought  was  said  to  be  deter- 
mined specie.  All  things  which  are  included  under  a  general 
name,  such  as  oil  or  wheat,  are  commonly  divided  by  being 
weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  and  were  therefore  spoken  of  by 
the  jurists  as  being  those  things  quoR  pondere,  numerOj  mensn- 
rave  constant, 

56.  We  may,  lastly,  regard  things  as  particular,  or  as  collected 

under  some  head,  when  the  whole  collection  is  a  thing 
lares  ^  ^^  l^w.  Thus  a  sheep  is  a  particular  thing  (res 
r&rvmwniver'  gingularis) ;    a    flock,    composed    ex    disiantihus    uni 

nomini  svbjectis,  is  a  collection  of  things,  or,  as  the 
jurists  expressed  it,  is  a  rerum  universitas  (or  simply  universitas). 
As  also,  of  course,  are  such  comprehensive  things  as  an  inheritance, 
a  marriage  portion,  the  peculium  of  a  slave. 

57.  In  proceeding  to  the  second  division  of  things  according 
to  the  persons  who  have  rights  over  them,  and  to  the  extent  of 
those  rights,  we  must  first  notice  the  distinction  in  things  caused 

by  certain  things  having  a  sacred  character  Oi'es  divini 
juris).  These  were  res  sacrce^  consecrated  to  the 
superior  gods ;  or  res  religiosce,  such  as  tombs  or  burial-grounds, 
consecrated  to  the  infernal  gods ;  or,  lastly,  res  sanctce  (hallowed), 
things  human,  but  having  a  sort  of  sacredness  attaching  to  them, 
such  as  the  walls  and  gates  of  cities. 

58.  The  State,  again,  impressed  on  some  things  a  peculiar 
character.  All  things  which  were  held  by  peregrini  and  not  by 
citizens  were  peregrina.  The  soil  which  was  included  in  the  terri- 
jigcr  tories  of  the  early  State,  the  ager  Romanus^  was  dis- 
Bonuinta.  tinguished  from  all  other  land  by  being  alone  capable 
of  being  the  subject  of  sale  by  mancipation,  and  being  alone 
held  by  the  special  tenure  of  the  jus  Quiritium,*  In  later  times 
a  greater  portion  o^  the  soil  of  It&ly  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  soil  of  the  ager  RomanuSj  and  solum  Italicum 
came  to  be  the  name  of  all  soil  wherever  situated  to  which  the 
privileges  of  the  old  ager  Romanus  were  accorded,  as  opposed  to 
solum  provinciate^  which  always  remained,  at  least  in  theory,  the 


*  Dion.  Halicabn.  iv.  18. 
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property  of  the  State,  and  of  which  a  perfect  ownership  coald  not 
be  acquired.*  This  difference  in  the  tenure  of  the  soil,  which  had 
in  reality  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Diocletian,  was  formally 
abolished  by  Justinian. 

59.  In  the    older   law    there  also    prevailed   a  distinction, 

abolished  by  Justinian,  between  res  mancipi  and  res  „ 

,       ,  ,  xZdf  numdpi. 

nec  mandpi.     We  know  from  a  fragment  of  Ulpian,t 

what  things  were  res  mancipi.  They  were  prcedia  in  Itaiico  soloj 
whether  in  the  country  or  the  city,  servitudes  (a  term  to  be 
explained  presently)  over  these  prcediay  when  in  the  country, 
slaves  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen  and  horses,  tamed  for  the 
service  of  man.  All  other  things  were  nec  mancipi.  We  also 
know  that  property  in  res  mancipi  could  only  be  transferred  by 
in  jure  cessio  (see  sec.  73),  and  by  mancipatioy  that  is,  by  a  form 
of  sale,  in  which  the  purchaser  took  hold  with  his  hand  of  the 
thing  purchased,  and,  claiming  it  to  be  his,  struck  the  scales  with 
a  piece  of  copper,  which  he  then  tendered  to  the  seller.J  The  list  of 
res  mancipi  is  evidently  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  an  early  agri- 
cultural community,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the 
form  of  sale  required  to  transfer  the  property  in  them  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  sale  in  such  a  community.  At  some  period,  and 
in  some  manner  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  these  possessions 
of  an  early  agricultural  community  were  contrasted  with  other 
forms  of  wealth,  and  the  mode  of  transfer  customary  in  the  one 
case  was  found  not  to  be  customary  in  the  other.  The  law,  sanc- 
tioning and  embodying  the  custom,  made  the  form  of  TrMmcipaiio 
necessary  to  pass  res  muncipi,  and  declared  it  not  to  be  necessary 
to  pass  other  things.  Ma/nus,  as  signifying  power,§  is,  probably, 
the  root  of  the  phrases  mancipi  and  maruyipatio.  Thus  res 
mancipi  meant  originally  things  in  the  hand,  or  taken  by  the 
hand,  of  the  owner,  and  the  taking  by  the  hand  in  the  form  of 
transfer  was  symbolic  of  the  purchaser  holding  or  acquiring  the 
thing  in  the  way  in  which  the  seller  had  held  or  acquired  it. 

60.  If  we  look  at  things  according  to  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  owned,  we  have  a  division  into  res  com/niunes,  as  the  sea 

•  Ulp.  Beg,  xix.  1 ;  Cicbro,  Pro  Flacco,  32 ;  Gatos,  ii.  27. 

t  Ulp.  Beg.  xix.  1. 

X  The  form  of  maaidpaUo  wiU  be  more  folly  noticed  in  sec.  81. 

§  How  mamLS  sigmfies  power  is  a  further  question ;  it  may  be  that  the 
band  is  merely  a  metaphor,  as  we  say  *  in  the  hands  *  for  *  in  the  power  *  of  a 
person ;  or  it  may  mean  the  hand  of  a  conqueror  or  plunderer,  and  thns 
originally  things  manu  ca^ta  would  be  the  booty  of  plunderers. 
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and  the  air,  which  cannot  be  appropriated  by  any  particular  indi- 

Bescammunei.  viduals ;    res   pvhlicce,   things   which   belong  to   the 

Bespubliea.    gtate,   as   the  State   land  (ager  pvhlicvs),  navigable 

rivers,   roads,    &c. ;    res    universitatis,   things    which    belong    to 

ff       ',  J.       ^g'^^gate  bodies,  as  to  corporations ;  and  res pnvatoe^ 

things  which  belong  to  individuals;  and  these  were 

said  to  be  in  nostra  patrimonio^  i.e.   we  could,  in   one  way  or 

Innogtro        another,   have  a  property  in  them:    whereas  things 

ptUrimomo,      common,  or  public,  or  dedicated  to  the  gods,  were 

extra  patrimonium,  i.e.  could  not  become  the  subject  of  private 

property.     Lastly,  there   were  res  nullius,  things  of 

which  no  one   has  acquired  the   ownership,  as  wild 

animals,  or  unoccupied  islands  in  the  sea. 

61.  Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  position  of  persons  in 
Boman  law,  as  also  of  the  divisions  of  thinffs,  we  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  that  connection  between  persons 
and  things  which  what  are  termed  rights  express.  The  necessities 
of  his  physical  position  oblige  man  to  exert  his  power  over  the 
..^^j.,  world  of  things.  At  first  property  is  held  by  the 
tribe  or  community,  then  by  the  family,  and  lastly  by 
the  individual ;  and  when  society  has  reached  this  last  stage,  which 
it  had  reached  in  the  earliest  known  times  of  Boman  law,*  his 
special  interests  prompt  each  man  to  claim,  as  against  his  fellows, 
an  exclusive  interest  in  particular  things.  Sometimes  such  a 
claim  sanctioned  by  law  is  urged  directly  :  the  owner,  as  he  is  said 
to  be,  of  the  thing  publishes  this  claim  against  all  other  men,  and 
asserts  an  indisputable  title  himself  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  the  thing  can  confer.  Sometimes  the 
claim  is  more  indirect ;  the  claimant  insists  that  there  are  one  or 
more  particular  individuals  who  ought  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
something  he  wishes  to  obtain,  or  do  something  for  him,  or  fulfil 
some  promise,  or  repair  some  damage  they  have  made  or  caused. 
Such  a  claim  is  primarily  urged  against  particular  persons,  and 
not  against  the  world  at  large.  On  this  distinction  between  claims 
to  things  advanced  against  all  men,  and  those  advanced  primarily 
against  particular  men,  is  based  the  division  of  rights  into  real 
and  personal  expressed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,t  on  the 

*  We  have,  however,  such  expressions  as  9ui  Tieredes  applied  to  children 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  paterfamilias,  took  the  inheritance  as  something' 
belonging  to  themselves,  and  this  is  obviously  a  survival  from  the  times  when 
the  fiEtmily  rather  than  the  individual  was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  property. 

t  The  term  jue  in  re  appears  in  the  summary  of  law  bearing  the  name  of 
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analogy  of  terms  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Boman  jurists,  by 
the  phrases /ura  in  re  amd  jura  ad  rem,  A  real  right,  a  jua  in  re, 
or,  to  use  the  equivalent  phrase  preferred  by  some  later  commen- 
tators, jvs  in  rem*  is  a  right  to  have  a  thing  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  men.  A  personal  right,  jus  ad  rem,  or,  to  use  a  much 
more  correct  expression,  jus  in  personam,  is  a  right  in  which 
there  is  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  right,  as  well  as  a 
thing  as  its  object,  a  right  which  gives  its  possessor  a  power  to 
oblige  another  person  to  give  or  procure,  or  do  or  not  do  some- 
thing. It  is  true  that  in  a  real  right  the  notion  of  persons  is 
involved,  for  no  one  could  claim  a  thing  if  there  were  no  other 
persons  against  whom  to  claim  it ;  and  that  in  a  personal  right  is 
involved  the  notion  of  a  thing,  for  the  object  of  the  right  is  a 
thing  which  the  possessor  wishes  to  have  given,  procured,  done,  or 
not  done.  But  the  leading  principle  of  the  distinction  is  simple 
and  intelligible ;  and  though  it  has  not  been  formally  adopted  in 
the  system  of  the  Institutes  or  of  the  leading  jurists,  yet  the 
classifications  of  the  different  relations  of  persons  and  things 
which  they  actually  employed,  are  so  capable  of  being  assimilated 
to  that  which  this  distinction  suggests  that  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  it. 

in.  BIGHTS  OVEB  THINGS. 

62.  The  most  complete  right  over  a  thing  is  of  course  that 
possessed  by  the  absolute  owner  of  the  thinff,  the  ^  .  . 
person  who  has  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  likes,  and 
who  holds  it  by  a  title  recognised  as  valid  by  law.  This  owner- 
ship was  in  Boman  law  expressed  by  the  word  dominium,  some- 
times by  proprietas.  The  dominus  was  entitled  to  use  the  thing 
(usus),  to  enjoy  all  its  products  (fructus),  and  to  consume  the 
thing  entirely  if  it  was  capable  of  consumption  (abusus).  He 
could  also  dispose  of  or  alienate  it  at  will.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  private  law,  the  owner  was  said  to  be  owner  ex  jure 


the  BrachylogoB,  which  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century ;  both  phrases  occur 
in  the  pontifical  constitutions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Lib,  Sextus 
Decret.  uL7,9,in  qvdhuajus  non  esset  qu(B»itum  in  re,  Ucet  ad  rem.) 

*  The  objection  to  using  the  term  jus  in  re  is  that  the  expression  occurs 
in  the  classical  jurists  as  meaning  an  interest  in  a  thing  short  of  ownership, 
as  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee  in  the  thing  pledged,  and  on  this  ground  the 
termjiM  in  rem^  which  in  this  sense  is  not  found  in  the  classical  jurists,  but 
is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  &nuliar  term  actio  in  rem,  seems  pre* 
ferable. 
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Nor  did  the  old  law  recognise  any  dominium  other  than  that 
which  was  enjoyed  «b  jure  Quiritium.  But  the  praetors  found 
occasions  when  they  wished  to  give  all  the  advantages  of  owner- 
ship but  were  prevented  by  the  civil  law  from  giving  the  legal 
dominium.  Another  kind  of  dominium  came  therefore  to  be 
spoken  of;  and  the  term  in  bonis  habere  was  used  to  express  an 
ownership  which  was  practically  absolute  because  it  was  protected 
by  the  praetor's  authority,  but  which  was  not  technically  the  same 
as  ownership  ex  jure  Quiritium,  Commentators  have  called  this 
ownership  the  dominium  bonitarium,  a  term  not,  however,  used 
by  the  jurists.  The  distinction  between  the  dominium  boni- 
tarium  and  that  ex  jure  Quiritium  entirely  disappeared  under 
Justinian. 

63.  To  the  notion  of  dominium  was  opposed  that  of  possesdo. 
.  A  person  might  be  owner  of  a  thing  and  yet  not  pos- 
sess it,  or  possess  it  without  being  the  owner.  Pos- 
session implied  actual  physical  occupation,  or  detention^  to  use  the 
technical  term,  of  the  thing ;  but  it  also  implied  something  more 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  It 
implied  not  only  a  fact,  but  an  intention;  not  only  the  fact  of 
the  thing  being  under  the  control  of  the  possessor,  but  also  the 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  possessor  to  hold  it  so  as  to  reap 
exactly  the  same  benefit  from  it  as  the  real  owner  would,  and  to 
exercise  the  same  rights  over  it,  even  though  he  might  be  well 
aware  that  he  was  not  the  real  owner,  and  had  no  claim  to  be  so. 
The  possessor  was  entitled  to  have  his  possession  protected  against 
every  one  but  the  true  owner,  and  length  of  possession  would, 
under  certain  conditions  fixed  by  law,  make  the  possessor  really 
become  the  owner  of  the  thing  possessed. 

64.  As  the  rights  over  a  thing  may  be  very  numerous,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  separate  them,  and  to  give  some  to  one 
person  and  some  to  another.  We  can,  for  instance,  separate  the 
right  of  walking  in  a  field  from  the  right  of  digging  under  the 
surface,  and  give  the  right  of  doing  the  one  to  this  person  and  of 
doing  the  other  to  that.  In  this  way  each  right  that  is  separated 
off  may  be  considered  as  a  fragment  of  the  whole  dominium 
capable  of  being  given  away  from  the  proprietor.  These  frag- 
mentary ights,  these  portions  of  the  whole  right  comprised  in  the 
^^^^         absolute   ownership,  were  termed   servitutesy  because 

the  thing  was  under  a  kind  of  slavery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  entitled  to  exercise  over  it  this  separate  right.     In 
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some  servitudes,  the  right  over  the  thing  subject  to  the  servitude, 
res  servienSy  was  attached  to  the  ownership  of  another  thing  (res 
dominans):  the  servitudes  were  then  spoken  of  as  servitutes 
rerum  or  prcedtorum,  and  a  distinction  was  made  in  these  servi- 
tudes according  as  the  right  given  by  them  referred  to  the  soil 
itself,  as  the  right  to  go  or  to  drive  over  it,  when  the  servitudes 
were  said  to  be  rusticarum  prcediarumy  or  to  the  soil  as  support- 
ing some  superstructure,  as  a  house,  when  the  servitudes  were  said 
to  be  urbanorum  proediorum.  In  other  servitudes,  the  right  was 
given  to  particular  persons ;  and  the  servitudes  were  then  termed 
serritutes  personarum.  The  most  important  of  these  latter  servi- 
tudes were  ususfrudus  and  tmts.  Ustisfructus  was  the  right  to 
enjoy  a  thing  belonging  to  another  person  so  as  to  reap  all  the 
produce  derivable  &om  it,  as,  for  instance,  all  the  fruits  of  the 
soil ;  USU8  was  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy  a  thing  belonging  to 
another  person,  only  without  reaping  any,  or  only  a  small  portion, 
of  its  produce.  Only  immoveable  property  was  subject  to  the 
serviiuies  prcediorum;  both  moveable  and  immoveable  to  the 
servitutes  personarum. 

65.  There  were  two  other  rights  over  things  which  had  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  servitudes,  but  which  received  ^,    hutmuu 
a    particular    name.     These    were    emphyteusis   and  a/ndtwper- 
superficies.     The  former  was  an  alienation  of  all  rights  '^^^" 
except  that  of  the  bare  ownership  for  a  long  term,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  proprietor  receiving  a  yearly  rent  {pensio)  ;  the  latter 
was  the  alienation  by  the  owner  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  all 
rights  necessary  for  building  on  the  surface,  a  yearly  rent  being 
generally  reserved. 

66.  Lastly,  there  was  the  right  given  over  a  thing  by  pledge 
or  mortgage,  pignus,   hypotheca;    the    former  tenn 

being  used  to  express  the  case  of  the  thing,  over  which 
the  right  was  given,  being  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
creditor,  the  latter  to  express  the  case  of  it  being  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  debtor.  The  right  was  given  to  secure  a  creditor 
the  payment  of  his  debt;  and  he  ultimately  had  power  to  sell 
the  thing,  and  to  satisfy  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds,  or,  if  he 
could  find  no  purchaser,  to  have  himself  made  owner  of  the 
thing. 

67.  We  may  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  rights 
over  things  are  acquired.  We  find  at  the  outset  an  obvious 
difference  between  acquiring  rights  over  a  particular  thing  and 
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acquiring  rights  over  the  entirety  of  a  number  of  things  comprised 

J  .  ...  ,  in  such  a  term  as  an  inheritance,  which  includes  the 
Aeqtantton  of        ^  ' 

righu  aver  entirety  of  the  rights  belonging  to  a  deceased  person^ 
*  *"^*'  both  over  things  and  against  persons.     We  may  thus 

divide  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  rights  into  two  parts :  the 
first  comprising  the  modes  in  which  rights  are  acquired  over  par- 
ticular things ;  the  second  comprising  the  modes  in  which  an 
entirety  (universitds)  of  rights,  both  over  things  and  against 
persons,  passed  from  one  person  to  another. 

68.  We  may  mention,  as  the  first  of  the  modes  of  acquiring^ 
particular  things,  occupation,  i.e.  the  seizing  on  a  thing  which  is 
a  res  nullius^  i.e.  without  an  owner:  land  in  an  unoccupied 
Aoquuitionof  country  is  a  re«  nidlius^  so  is  a  wild  animal;  if  we 
^^^f  ^  ^®^^®  ^^'  ^^5  ^  ^®  should  say,  occupy  the  land,  or 
thingi.  Oeou-  catch  the  wild  animal,  we  gain  our  right  over  the 
^oHo.  qqQ  qp  ^Jjq  animal  by  having  been  the  first  to  seize  it. 

69.  Accession  is  the  general  term  for  the  acquisition  of  rights 

either  over  thincfs  which  are  added  by  the  forces  of 
nature  to,  and  become  an  mseparable  part  of,  another 
thing  regarded  as  the  principal  thing,  or  over  things  which  by 
the  operation  of  man  are  united  with  other  things  so  as  to  form 
an  indivisible  product.  The  owner  of  the  principal  thing,  by 
virtue  of  his  being  owner,  fe  the  owner  also  of  the  accessory 
thing. 

70.  A  contract  or  gift,  by  which  one  person  promised  to  give  a 
„    ,.^.      •     thinff  to  another,  did  not  make  that  other  the  owner 

of  the  thing.  A  further  step  was  necessary.  Tho 
thing  must  be  handed  over  to  the  person  who  was,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  to  become  the  owner  of  it.  This  handing 
over  was  called  traditio:  and  a  perfect  traditio  implied,  first, 
that  it  was  a  real  absolute  owner,  capable  of  alienating  the  thing, 
and  having  the  intention  of  passing  the  property  in  it,  who  trans- 
ferred  it ;  secondly^  that  he  placed  the  transferee  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  transferee  received  it  with 
the  intention  of  holding  it  as  owner. 

71.  The  above  are  termed  natural  modes  of  acquisition ;  but 
^  there  are  some  which  are  said  to  derive  their  force 

only  from  the  civil  law.  One  is  acquisition  by  gifb^ 
Strictly  speaking,  gift  is  not  a  peculiar  mode  of  acquisition,  but 
an  acquisition  by  delivery  with  a  .particular  motive  for  the 
transfer.     Probably  it  was   on   account  of  the  solemnities  with 
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whicli  under  Justinian  gifts  had  to  be  made  that  gifts  are  treated 
in  the  Institutes  as  a  special  mode  of  acquisition.  One  special 
kind  of  gift  was  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  a  gift  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  death,  and  to  take  eflfect  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  donor 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  recipient. 

72.  The  law  also  gave  the  ownership  of  a  thing  by  iisucapio, 
that  is,  by  quiet  possession,  bona  fide,  and  founded  on 
some  mode  of  acquisition,  recognised  by  law,  which 
sufficed,  under  the  civil  law,  to  transfer  the  dominium,  or  legal 
ownership,  if  maintained  during  one  year  over  moveable  things, 
or  during  two  years  over  immoveable.  The  operation  of  usucapio 
was  of  great  importance  in  Boman  law ;  for  by  it  the  interest  of 
a  person  to  whom  a  re8  m^ncipi  was  transferred  otherwise  than 
by  mancipation  and  the  interests  of  all  persons  who  held  things 
in  bonis  (see  sec.  62)  were,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  converted 
into  ftill  Quiritarian  ownership.     Prescription,  before  nHAn. 

the  time  of  Justinian,  was  not  a  means  of  acquiring 
rights:  it  merely  gave  a  means  of  repelling  actions  brought  to 
regain  rights  which  had  long  been  held  by  another  than  the 
absolute  owner.  It  was  applicable  to  immoveables  in  the  pro- 
vinces, they  being  not  affected  by  tisiLcapio,  which  regarded  all 
moveables,  but  only  such  immoveables  as  were  in  Italy.  Justinian 
made  considerable  alterations  in  the  law  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  by  length  of  possession.  The  same  law  was 
made  to  prevail  throughout  the  empire,  and  possession  during 
three  years  gave  the  ownership  of  moveables,  and  possession 
during  ten  years,  if  the  parties  had  inhabited  the  same  province 
during  the  time,  or  possession  during  twenty  years  if  they  had 
not,  gave  the  ownership  of  immoveables. 

73.  The  ownership  was  also  transferred  when  things  were 
surrendered  by  the  fictitious  process  of  in  jure  cessio,   ^   . 

that  IS,  a  smt  m  which  the  defendant  gave  up  to  the 
plaintiff  all  he  claimed,  or  when  things  were  adjudged  (adjudicatio) 
in  certain  actions,  such  as  those  for  assigning  boundaries,  and 
dividing  a  family  estate,  when  the  judge  had  a  power  to  assign  the 
respective  portions  to  the  different  parties. 

74.  The  entirety  of  rights  was  acquired  when  one  person 
succeeded  to  the  persona,  or  legal  existence,  of  ^^^^gi^^^  ^y 
another,  and  thereby  succeeded  to  all  his  rights,  an  entirety  of 
whether  over  things  or  against  persons.     The  cases  ^ 

in  which  this  most  naturally  occurred  were  that  of  arrogation 
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(for  when  a  person  was  arrogated,  he,  of  course,  transferred  all 

that  he  had  to  the  person  whose  family  he  entered), 
Arrogatian.  __  _  .  i.-i-o 

and  that  of  succession  to  the  inheritance  of  testators 

and  intestates. 

75.  Testaments  were  originally  made  by  being  proclaimed  in 
^^  the  comitia  ctinata^  or  by  a  fictitious  sale,  in  which 

testators  transferred  their  property  to  a  purchaser 
{familioe  emptor)  who  was  himself  heir,  or  who  was,  after  their 
death,  to  distribute  it  according  to  their  wishes.  In  later  times 
a  testament  was  made  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  who 
affixed  their  seals  to  it,  and  the  witnesses  and  the  testator  sub- 
scribed the  testament.  In  order  to  make  a  testament,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  tesiamenti  fadio^  a  term  implying  such  a 
participation  in  the  law  of  private  Roman  citizens  as  to  make  a 
person  be  considered  capable  of  making,  taking  under,  or  being 
witness  to,  a  testament. 

76.  The  testator  was   obliged   to   disinherit  by  name  every 
^.  .  X    ...      o^©  ^ho>  being  among  those  in  his  own  power,  had 

a  natural  claim  on  his  property ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  the  whole  testament  was  set  aside.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  a  Boman  testament  was  the  institution  of  the  heir,  that  is,  of 
Ingtitiaion  <^  th©  person  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  persona  of  the 
the  hair,  testator.     Unless  there  was  such  a  person,  no  other 

disposition  of  the  testament  could  take  effect,  for  there  was  no 
continuation  of  the  testator's  legal  existence.  The  heir  was,  there- 
fore, properly  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  testament;  in  case 
of  the  heir  accepting,  he  placed  himself  exactly  in  the  position 
of  the  testator,  received  all  his  property,  and  was  answerable  for 
all  his  debts ;  in  receiving  his  property  he  was,  however,  bound 
to  give  eflfect  to  the  subsequent  dispositions  of  the  testament. 
Various  provisions  were  made  at  different  times  to  protect  the 
heir,  and  especially  he  was  secured  by  the  Lex  Falcidia  in  a  clear 
fourth  of  the  inheritance ;  and  under  Justinian  his  position  was 
altogether  altered,  and  he  could  take  the  property  of  the  testator 
apart  from  his  own.  In  order  that  the  testament  might  not  fail 
because  the  heir  was  not  willing  to  enter  on  the  inheritance,  it  was 
customary  to  name  one  or  more  persons  to  whom  in  succession  it 
might  be  open  to  take  upon  them  the  office  of  heir  (s^ubsUtutw). 
And  a  testator  could  always  secure  an  heir  by  naming,  as  the  last 
of  the  list,  one  of  his  own  slaves,  whom  the  law  did  not  permit  to 
refuse  the  office  (heres  necessarms).     When  some  of  the  conditions 
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necessary  to  create  an  heir,  or  give  a  legacy,  were  wanting  in  a 
will,  still  the  expressions  of  the  testator's  wishes  were  binding  as 
trusts  upon  the  heir  under  the  will,  or  heir  ah  in-  Fideiomn- 
tesfcUo,     Such  trusts  (fideicommissa)  were  first  made  ^*****- 
obligatory  by  Augustus,  who  also  first  gave  efiect  to  codicils,  that 
is,  writings  purporting  to  deal  with  property  in  the  ^  ,.  ., 
manner  of  a  testamentary  disposition,  but  not  executed 
with  the  solemnities  which  were  required  to  make  a  testament  valid. 

77.  If  there  was  no  testament  to  determine  the  succession  to 
the  particular  property,  the  law  prescribed  the  order  Suocestiofi  to 
in  which  it  was  to  devolve.  The  first  claimants  were  ^»^««*^«»- 
the  »ui  heredes^  that  is,  all  persons  in  the  power  of  the  deceased, 
and  who,  on  his  death,  became  themselves  std  juris.  Thus,  a 
son  in  potestate  was  a  suxls  heres  of  the  deceased,  but  not  a 
grandson  until  the  son  was  dead.  These  persons  were  termed 
sill  heredes  as  having  an  interest  of  their  own  in  the  family  pro- 
perty. If  there  were  no  sui  hei'edes,  the  next  heirs  were  the 
agncdi,  i.e.  all  members  of  the  same  civil  family ;  and  then,  in 
default  of  agnati,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  in- 
heritance to  the  members  of  the  same  gens^  an  enactment  which 
could  of  course  only  take  effect  when  the  deceased  was  a  member 
of  a  gens.  What  was  the  course  of  devolution  beyond  the  agnati 
under  the  old  civil  law,  when  the  deceased  was  not  a  member  of 
a  genSj  we  do  not  know;  but  probably  the  blood-relations  suc- 
ceeded. In  default  of  agnati,  under  the  praetorian  legislation,  the 
claims  of  the  natural  family  were  attended  to,  and  the  cognati,  or 
blood-relations,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance.  In  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  law  the  claims  of  blood-relations  were  more  and 
more  favoured,  and  in  many  important  points  were  gradually  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  merely  civil  kinship. 

The  Institutes  also  notice  three  other  modes  of  minor  import- 
ance  by   which    universitates    renim    were   acquired.   Other  modes 
(1)  Bonorum  addidio,  the  giving  over  of  the  property  ^^^^^f, 
of  a  deceased  person  to  a  slave  to  whom  the  deceased  rerum. 
had  given  his  freedom.     (2)  Bonorum  veriiditio^  the  compulsory 
sale  of  the  whole  property  of  an  insolvent  to  a  person  who  would 
undertake  to  pay  most  to  the  creditors.     (3)  Ex  senatusconsulto 
GlaudiaTw^  which  gave  over  a  woman  with  all  her  property,  who 
had  cohabited  with  a  slave,  to  the  slave's  master. 
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IV.  RIGHTS  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

78.  A  personal  right  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  right  which 

one  person  has  against  another ;  a  right  to  constrain 
R^magaintt  ^^^  other  to  give  something  to,  or  do  something  for, 

or  make  something  good  to,  the  possessor  of  the  right. 
The  person  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  and  the  person  against 
whom  it  existed,  were  said  in  Roman  law  to  be  bound  by  an 
obligation,  the  notion  of  an  obligation  being  that  of  a  tie  between 
two  parties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confer  on  the  one  a  power  of 
compelling  by  action  the  other  to  give,  do,  or  make  good  some- 
thing. The  obligation  did  not  give  any  interest  in  a  thing,  to 
get  which  might  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  proceeding,  but 
only  gave  a  means  of  acquiring  it,  or,  under  the  praetorian  system, 
its  value. 

79.  The   three   words,   dare^  facere,  prcestare^  were  used   to 

embrace  all  the  possible  duties  an  obligation  could 
proHare^^^'  create.     Either  the  person  bound  by  the  obligation 

was  obliged  diirc^  i.e.  to  give  the  absolute  ownership 
or  the  possession  of  a  thing ;  or  facere^  that  is,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
some  act ;  or  prcesiarey  that  is,  to  make  good  something,  as  to 
make  good  a  loss,  or  to  furnish  any  advantage  or  thing,  the  yield- 
ing of  which  could  not  be  included  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word  ^dare.^  Every  person  who  possessed  a  personal  right  against 
another  was  termed  a  creditor,  and  every  one  who  owed  the  satis- 
faction of  a  claim,  or  was  the  subject  of  a  personal  right,  was  a 
debitor.  The  word  creditor^  of  course,  points  to  those  transactions 
in  which  the  possessor  of  the  right  trusted  the  person  who  was 
the  subject  of  it ;  but  the  application  of  the  terms  was  perfectly 
general,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  English  usage  of 
the  words  creditor  and  debtor. 

80.  According  to  the  theory  of  Roman  law,  all  obligations 
l>iri$i4m  of  owed  their  origin  either  to  the  consent  of  the  parties 
obHgatwnt.  (contract it^)^  or  to  injuries  (delicto)  done  by  one  per- 
son to  another,  which  gave  the  injured  party  a  right  to  recom- 
pense. Contracts  did  not,  however,  include  all  cases,  when  an 
obligation  arose  &om  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
general  name  for  such  an  obligation  was  conventio,  'pactum^ 
conventum.     A  contract   was  properly  an   obligation   arising  by 
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mntnal  consent,  and  made  in  one  of  the  forms  recognised  by  the 
ciyO  law;  but  all  obligations  arising  from  mutual  consent  are 
spoken  of  as  arising  from  contracts,  because  in  the  old  law  no 
other  mode  of  expressing  mutual  consent  was  recognised,  and 
mere  agreements  were  not  binding. 

81.  The  mode  of  transferring  res  mcmcipi  was,  as  we   have 
said  in   sec.   59,  called  mancipatio.      Gains  (i.  119) 

thus  describes  the  form  of  transfer  of  a  slave :  ^  Man*- 
dpation  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less  than  five  witnesses, 
who  must  be  Roman  citizens  of  the  age  of  puberty,  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  condition,  who  holds  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  hence  is  called  libripens.  The  purchaser, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  copper,  says :  ^'  This  slave  is  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is  purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of 
copper  and  these  scales."  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  symbol  of  the  price.' 
But  the  generic  term  for  this  mode  of  sale  was  not  mancipatioy 
but  nexum,'*  for  this  form  was  used  not  only  when  a  sale  was  its 
real  object,  but  when  under  the  form  of  a  sale  the  parties  intended 
to  effect  a  contract  of  deposit  or  pledge.  The  purchaser  took  the 
tiling  handed  over  to  him  upon  the  condition  of  restoring  it  under 
certain  specified  circumstances,  and  thus  a  form  of  transfer  came 
to  be  a  form  of  contract  where  part  of  the  contract  was  still  to  be 
executed. 

82.  In  the  time  when  the  civil  law  had  assumed  its  full 
shape,  and  apart  from  the  alterations  it  received  from  Cantraets 
fche  praetorian  system,  the  nexum  was  used  chiefly  as  ^'^^^  ^*- 
the  mode  of  transferring  res  mandpi^  as  cdhtracts  of  deposit  and 
pledge  were  ordinarily  made,  as  it  was  termed  re»  That  is,  by 
the  mere  delivery  of  the  thing,  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
delivered,  and  who  accepted  it,  was  bound  by  an  obligation  to 
hold  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  delivered.  There 
were  four  heads  of  contracts  recognised  by  the  civil  law,  and  this 
of  contracts  made  re  is  the  first  noticed^in  the  Institutes,  although 
historically  the  recognition  of  such  coifbracts  was  probably  pos- 
terior to  that  of  the  more  formal  contracts,  verrhis  and  litteris. 
Under  contracts  re  were  classed  four  kinds  of  contract,  namely, 
the  contracts  of  mutuum  when  the  receiver  had  to  return  as  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  the  thing  he  received,  corrwriodatum  when  he 

•  Nexum  est,  qttodcumque per  asa  et  Ubram  geritur,  idque  necti  dicittt/r, — 

PZSTUS. 
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had  to  return  the  specific  thing  itself,  depositum  when  the  receiver 
was  bound  to  keep  safe  a  thing  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
pi^us  when  the  receiver  took  a  thing  in  pledge. 

83.  The  second  head  of  contract  under  the  civil  law  was  that 
Cantraets  of  contracts  made  verbis^  of  executory  contracts,  that 
viade  verlM.  jg^  made  in  a  prescribed  form  of  solemn  words.  One 
of  the  parties  put  to  the  other  a  formal  question  (stipulatio),  to 
which  the  other  gave  a  formal  answer  (responsio^  promissio).  To 
the  validity  of  the  contract  it  was  necessary  that  the  question 
should  be  couched  in  the  form  '  »pondes  ? '  and  the  answer  in  that 
of  '  spondeo,*  Do  you  engage  ?  I  do  engage.  It  was  long 
before  equivalent  words,  such  as  promitto  or  ddbo^  were  admitted 
as  substitutes.  A  contract  made  by  the  pronunciation  of  these 
solemn  words  was  said  to  be  made  verbui, 

84.  A  third  head  of  contract  under  the  civil  law  was  that  of 
Contracts  contracts  made  Ktteris.  An  engagement  having  been 
made  HtterU.  j^^^q  ^  gj^^  ^  definite  amount,  the  parties  agreed  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  creditor 
placed  in  his  book  of  domestic  accounts  (tabulce  or  codex)  the 
name  of  the  debtor,  and  the  sum  as  petunia  expensa  lata,  weighed 
out  and  given  to  the  debtor ;  and  the  debtor  entered  in  his  tabulcB 
the  same  sum  as  pecunia  accepta  relata.  Either  party  could  call 
on  the  other  to  produce  his  tdtmlce,  which  it  was  considered  so 
incumbent  on  a  Roman  citizen  to  keep  carefully  and  accurately, 
that  any  wilful  error  was  discoverable  without  much  difficulty. 
The  debtor,  in  fact,  furnished  the  creditor  with  a  means  of  proving 
that  the  debtor  had  on  a  certain  day  received  the  money,  and  even 
if  the  debtor  had  not  set  the  sum  down  in  his  tabulce^  thd 
creditor  could  show  his  own  tahulct  as  a  proof  of  the  contract. 
These  contracts  were  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  Pei-egrini  had 
as  a  substitute  syngraphce,  signed  by  both  parties,  or  chirographay 
signed  only  by  the  debtor;  and  on  these  documents  an  action 
could  be  brought. 

85.  There  were,  also,  four  particular  contracts,  for  the  formar- 
Gmt  acu  ^^'^^  ^^  which  the  civil  law  required  no  formalities 
made  can-  whatever,  but  which  were  made  merely  consensu,  by 
scnw.  ^j^^  consent  of  the  parties.  These  four  contracts  were — 
sale  (emptuHvenditio),  hiring  (locatio'-conductw),  partnership  («o<n- 
etas)  and  bailment  (mandatum).  The  four  modes,  then,  in  which 
contracts  might  be  entered  into  under  the  civil  law,  were — re, 
verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 
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86.  When,  however,  the  old  law  of  contracts  fell  under  the 
manipulation  of  the  praetors,  many  changes  were  in-  Praetorian 
troduced.  The  ten  forms  of  contract  recognised  by  ^ww*'^'^^*^""' 
the  civil  law,  that  is,  the  four  heads  of  contract  made  re,  the  four 
heads  of  contract  made  consensu,  and  contracts  made  verbis  and 
Uiteris^  still  remained  the  basis  of  the  whole  law  of  contracts ;  but 
the  praetors,  while  nominally  adhering  to  the  civil  law,  introduced 
changes  that  had  a  great  practical  effect.  The  nature  of  this 
change  can  only  be  understood  by  studying  the  details  of  the 
Roman  law  of  contracts,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  general 
introduction  to  attempt  to  notice  them.  But  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  the  praetors  wrought  a  change,  which  were  so  important 
that  they  may  be  briefly  stated  here.  By  an  extension  of  the 
theory  of  the  civil  law  contract  re,  the  praetors  permitted  an 
action  to  be  brought  to  enforce  every  contract  that  was  in  part 
executed;  secondly,  agreements  (jpacia)  that  would  not  furnish 
a  cause  of  action  were  permitted  to  be  set  up  by  way  of  defence 
to  an  action  with  which  they  were  inconsistent;  and  thirdly, 
there  were  a  few  specified  particular  cases  in  which  the  praetor 
pennitted  pacts  to  be  enforced  by  action. 

87.  ObKgations  might,  however,  very  well  arise,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  any  one,  and  yet  without  having  ^j^^.  ^^^^^ 
their   origin   in  mutual   consent.     The  mere  fact  of  quoH  ex  con,' 
occupying  a  certain  position  will  sometimes  involve 

duties,  the  performance  of  which  may  be  enforced  by  an  action, 
and  which  give  rise  to  a  personal  right  which  the  person  interested 
in  their  performance  has  against  the  person  bound  to  perform 
them.  An  heir,  for  instance,  was,  by  the  mere  fact  of  accepting 
the  inheritance,  bound  to  pay  the  legacies  given  by  the  testament. 
Such  obligations  were  said  to  be  quasi  ex  contractu,  not  that  they 
really  rested  on  any  contract,  but  there  was  an  analogy  between 
the  obligation  thus  arising  and  that  arising  from  the  formation  of 
a  contract.* 

88.  It  was  not  every  wrong  deed  for  which  compensation  could 
be  obtained  that  gave  rise  to  an  obligation  ex  delicto ;  ohli^atUmt 
there  were  certain  particular  wrong  deeds,  such  as  ^«^  <^^^*^*<'- 
theft  and  robbery  with  violence,  which  the  law  expressly  charac- 
terised as  delicta,  and  to  procure  reparation  for  which  the  law 
provided  a  special  action.  It  was  only  when  a  person  suffered  by 
one   of  these  wrong  deeds  that  an  obligation  ex   delicto   arose. 

•  See  AusTm,  JuriaprudeiKse  (ed.  1869),  p.  944. 
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When  any  wrong  deed  was  done  not  thns  expressly  designated  by 
law  as  a  delictum^  and  when  no  particular  and  appropriate  form 
of  action  was  provided,  the  obligation  was  said  to  arise  qiuisi  ex 
delicto.  Among  the  instances  given  in  the  Institutes  is  that  of 
dangerous  things  being  placed  so  as  to  fall  into  a  public  way.  If 
any  one  was  hurt  by  the  fall,  the  author  of  the  injury  would  be 
ObV  tioM  bound  to  make  reparation  by  an  obligation  qtuisi  ex 
iq%ta9i  em  de-  delicto^  there  being  this  point  of  analogy  between  this 
**^'  obligation  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  delict,  that  the 

person  liable  to  be  sued  had  done  harm  to  the  person  or  propeij^ 
of  another.  The  division  of  obligations  adopted  in  the  Institute 
is  therefore  into  those  ex  contractu^  those  qwisi  ex  contractu^ 
those  ex  delicto^  and  those  quasi  ex  deLicto, 

89.  The  ancient  law  considered  an  obligation  as  existing  until 
BusoluHon  of  the  tie  of  law,  the  vincuhim  juris,  was  loosed  by  the 
ohligatwnt,  thing  being  given,  furnished,  or  done,  or  by  a  nem 
tie  being  formed  in  place  of  the  old ;  this  loosening  of  the  tie 
was  termed  sdutio.  If  payment  was  made,  i.e.  if  the  contract 
was  carried  out,  this  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  contract.  But  it 
might  happen  that  the  parties  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract 
before  it  was  carried  out.  Each  mode  of  forming  a  contract  by 
the  civil  law  was  accony)anied  by  a  corresponding  mode  of  dis* 
solvin'g^ifr.  Whto  the  contract  had  been.formed  re,  it  was  enough 
that  the  thing  should  be  restored ;  wh^n^lt-  had  been  formed  verhi^^ 
a  question  and  answer  again  furnished  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  object.  Hahesne  acceptum?  Ildbeo,  sufficed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  contract.  The  parties  made  an  entry  of  payment 
in  their  codices,  if  the  contract  had  been  litteris  ;  and  mutual  con- 
sent dissolved  those  contracts  which  it  had  sufficed  to  form.  The 
sohUio  verbis  was  most  frequently  employed,  and  it  was  easy  to 
employ  it  on  every  occasion :  for  in  whatever  way  the  contract 
might  originally  have  been  entered  into,  its  terms  could  be  repeated 
in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  then  this  stipulation  could  be 
dissolved  by  a  soluiio  verbis.  The  stipulation  extinguished  the 
original  contract.  For  contracts  were  extinguished  not  only  by 
i^oratui  payment,  but  by  what  was  called  novatio :  that  is,  by 

making  a  new  contract,  and  substituting  it  in  the 
place  of  the  original  one.  The  law  required  that  the  new  contract 
should  be  always  made  verbis  or  litteris.  When  strict  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  law,  requiring  a  particular  mode  of  payment,  would 
work  injustice,  the  praetor  would  always  provide  a  remedy  by 
means  of  his  equitable  jurisdiction. 
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V.  SYSTEM  OP  CIVIL  PROCESS. 

).  An  action  is  the  process  by  which  a  right  is  enforced* 
;s  a  means  of  enforcing  it  was  provided,  the  right  ^ 
I  be  a  mere  inoperative  abstraction.     Directly  it  the  word  a^o- 
ispated,  it  would  cease  to  have  any  real  exist-  ^** 
but  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  real  existence,  the  State 
ts  powers  to  insure  a  free  exercise  of  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
n  to  the  magistrate,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  authority  of 
tate,  that  the  right  claimed  does  really  belong  to  the  claimant. 
)roceeding  by  which  this  is  made  evident  to  the  magistrate, 
he  machinery  set  in  motion   by  which  the  State   exerts  its 
•   of  compulsion,  is  called  an  action.      The    word  *  action^ 
t,    however,    always   used  exactly  in  this  sense;    for   it  is 
employed  to  mean  sometimes  the   right   to   institute   such 
ceeding,  and  sometimes  the  form  which  the  proceeding  takes. 

1.  There  are  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
ai  of  civil  process.     First,  that  of  the  system  of 

[fiit  actiones^  certain  hard,  sharply  defined  forms  j^gtory  of  Bo- 

1  a  rude  civilisation  prescribed  for  all  proceedinsrs.  "^,  system  of 

.  oivtl  process, 

idly,  that  of  the  system  offorrmilce,  by  which  the 

)r,  adopting  a  most  flexible  form  of  organising  the  proceedings, 

?nabled  to  give  a  means  of  enforcing  every  right  which  the 

enlarged  views  of  an  advancing  civilisation  pronounced  to  be 

led  on  equity ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  extraordincuria  jvdiciay 

hich,  under  the  later  emperors,  the  supreme  authority  took 

srhole  conduct   of  the  proceeding  into  its   own   hands,    and 

?d  at  what  seemed  to  it  to  be  just  in  as  direct  and  speedy  a 

ler  as  it  found  possible. 

2.  In  enforcing  rights  two  very  different  functions  have  to  be 
ised  by  those  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  State  ^, 
elegated.     First,  there  must  be  some  one  invested  trate  imd  the 

magisterial  authority,  giving  the  sanction  and  J'^*' 
inity  of  his  position   to  the  whole   proceeding,    who   shall 
sent  the  law  and  say  what  the  law  is,  and  who  shall  have 
r  to  employ  the  force  which  the  State  places  at  the  disposal 
ose  it  selects  to  administer  justice.     Secondly,  an  inquiry  has 
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to  be*  made  into  particuRw  facts,  evidence  has  to  be  received  and 
weighed,  and  an  opinion  formed  and  pronounced  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  The  person  who  exercised  the  one  function 
was  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  magutratus ;  the  person  who 
exercised  the  other  as  judex.  To  the  law,  represented,  pronounced, 
vindicated,  by  the  magistrate,  they  applied  the  term  jus ;  to  the 
examination  of  contested  facts  by  the  judge,  the  term  judicium. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  same  person  should  act  as  magis- 
trate and  judge ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  two  provinces 
should  be  separated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  persons. 
Among  the  Romans  the  magistratua  was  a  different  person  from 
the  judexy  until  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  extraar dinar  ia 
judida.  The  two  functions  were  kept  almost  entirely  apart  under 
the  system  of  formvlcBy  and,  from  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Roman  history,  the  notion  of  a  judge  distinct  from  the  magistrate 
was  familiar  to  the  national  mind.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  during  the  time  of  the  first  period  of  the  system  of 
civil  process,  first  the  consuls,  then  the  prcetor  urhanus^  and  in 
some  cases  the  cediles,  acted  as  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate 
was  said  to  have  two  ftinctions,  (1)  Jurisdiction  the  elements  of  which 
were  summed  up  in  the  three  solemn  words  by  which  the  prcetor 
announced  that  he  was  exercising  his  authority  on  one  of  the  dien 
fastiy  when  alone  legal  business  could  be  done  (Ov.  Fast,  i,  47)  : 
do,  I  give  an  action  or  possession  of  goods ;  dico,  I  express  the  law, 
issue  edicts  or  interdicts ;  addico^  I  give  ownership ;  and  (2)  Iwr- 
perium^  the  power  of  using  the  public  forces  to  insure  obedience  to 
his  orders.  Asjudex^  any  member  of  the  senatorial  body,  so  long 
as  senators  alone  were  qualified  to  act  as  judges,  could  act  who  was 
chosen  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties :  if  they  could  not 
agree,  the  choice  was  determined  by  lot.  There  was  also  a  stand- 
ing body  of  plebeian  judges  dating  from  a  remote  antiquity,  the 
centumvirsy  elected  annually  by  the  comitia^  three  from  each  local 
tribe,  and  constituting  a  collegium  divided  into  sections.  They  bad 
special  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  status ^  of  dominium  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  and  of  successions,  and  a  spear  (hasta)^  the  special 
symbol  of  Quiritian  ownership,  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  place 
where  they  met.  In  cases  involving  any  question  into  which  the 
centumvirs  were  the  proper  persons  to  inquire,  it  was  not  open  to 
the  parties  to  ask  for  a  judge,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were 
carried  on  before  the  centumvirs.  Lastly,  in  cases  where  the 
interests  of  peregrini,  and  afterwards  even  where  the  interests  of 
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s,  were  involved,  recuperatores,  i.e.  persons  not  on  any  list, 
nvited  to  act,  and,  so  acting,  fhmished  the  body  who  were 
the  part  of  the  judex.     It  may  be  added  that 

the  circnmstances  of  the  case  demanded  that 
ige,  in  pronotmcing  his  opinion  on  the  facts,  should  exercise 
r  discretion  than  was  ordinarily  open  to  him,  or  decide  from 

knowledge,  he  was  spoken  of  as  an  arbiter ;  and  although 
2ould  never  be  more  than  one  jvdexy  there  were  sometimes 
[  arbitriy  but  the  arbiter  was  chosen  from  the  same  class  as 

.  All  judicial  proceedings,  whether  before  a  magistrate  or 
e,  were  conducted  publicly  at  Rome.  The  pro-  character  of 
gs  began  with  the  injxis  vocatio^  or  summons  to  j^^oudpro- 
before  the  magistrate.  If  the  adversary  would  nomsinea/rly 
ine,  the  summoner  called,  by  touching  them  on  **"*^- 
r,  bystanders  to  witness  that  he  had  made  the  summons ; 
cendants  and  patrons  could  not  be  summoned  except  by  pre- 
authorisation  of  the  magistrate.  When  before  the  magis- 
he  parties  had  to  give  security  for  their  further  appearance 
ionium)y  and  called  witnesses  to  testify  that  the  litigation 
ily  begun  (litis  contestatid).  In  early  times,  the  magistrate 
L  the  foTurrhy  and  openly  dispensed  justice  to  all  comers, 
ig,  jwrhaps,  conveys  a  more  correct  picture  of  the  ideas  and 
rs  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  public  life  of  a  Soman 
I,  while  Rome  was  still  the  rival  of  the  Yolscians  or  the 
ms,  than  the  mode  in  which  the  actions  of  law  were  con- 
l.  The  magistrate  and  the  judge  of  the  patrician  order,  the 
rtion  of  days/flw^i  and  Tia/flw^i,  the  key  to  which  only  those 
new  the  jiLs  sacrum  possessed,  the  solemn  and  indispensable 
Df  words  by  which  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  must  be 
panied,  would  throw  over  the  conduct  of  the  action  much  of 
.me  character  which  the  existence  of  a  privileged  and  partly 
lotal  order  impressed  on  the  whole  bodv  politic.  • 

L  The  most  ancient  and  most  important  of  the  actions  of  law, 
etio  sacramenii*  brings  before  us,  in  the  most 
5d  manner,  the  delight  in  appeals  to  the  exemal  AotioMrflaw 
3,  and  the  use  of  symbolical  acts,  sanctioned  by  ~^J2?^  **^*" 
Qsage  and  expressive  in  themselves,  which  belongs 
e  early  times  of  so  many  nations.      It   was  originally  the 

•  Gaius,  iv.  18-17. 
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only  form  of  action ;  and  every  species  of  right  could  be  enforced 
by  it.  When  it  was  employed  to  enforce  a  right  over  things, 
the  proceedings  opened  by  the  thing  being  brought  before  the 
magistrate  (injure) ;  the  claimants  appeared,  each  touched  it  with 
a  rod  (vindicta  or  festuca),  and  said,  ^  Hunc  ego  hominem  (the 
instance  given  in  Grains  is  that  of  a  claim  to  a  slave)  ex  jure 
Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  secundum  suam  causam,  sicut  dixi,  JEcce 
tibi  vindictam  imposuV  His  adversary  repeated  the  same  words. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  words  were  spoken  each  party  seized 
hold  of  the  thing  claimed ;  this  was  termed  the  manuum  consertio^ 
representing  a  combat  which  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate  before  he  would  interpose,  and  the 
imposing  the  rod  was  termed  vindicatio,  K  the  thing  was  one 
that  could  not  be  brought  into  court,  a  portion  of  it  was  brought 
to  represent  the  whole.  A  piece  of  turf,  a  twig,  a  brick,  or  one 
sheep,  stood  in  place  of  a  field,  a  house,  or  a  flock.*  When  the 
vindicatio  and  manuum  cons&rtio  were  over,  the  magistrate  said 
to  the  parties,  mittite  ambo  hominem;  both  were  to  place  their 
claims  in  his  hands.  Then  came  the  wager,  the  sacramentumj 
each  party  challenging  his  adversary  to  deposit  a  certain  sum, 
which  the  loser  of  the  cause  was  to  forfeit  to  the  treasury  of 
the  people  (cerarium)^  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  sacrifices. 
The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  fixed  the  amount  of  the  wager  at 
500  or  50  asses^  according  as  the  value  of  the  thing  contested  fell 
above  or  below  1,000  asses.  The  formal  words  by  which  this 
was  done  are  thus  given  by  Gains.  He  who  had  first  gone 
through  the  vindicatio  asked  his  adversary  why  he  claimed  it. 
Postulo  anne  dicaSy  qua  ex  causa  vindicaveris.  The  other  replied 
that  it  was  in  conformity  with  right  and  law  that  he  had  made 
his  claim.  Jus  peregi  sicut  vindictam  imposui :  the  first  answered, 
Qiumdo  tu  injuria  vindicasti^  B,  oeris  sacramento  te  provoco,  '  I 
challenge  you  to  a  deposit  of  500  asses ; '  and  the  other  accepted 
the  challenge  by  saying.  Similiter'  ego  te.  The  magistrate  then 
awarded  the  possession  of  the  thing  contested,  until  a  decision 
was  pronounced,  to  the  party  that  appeared  to  have  the  best 
right  to  it,  requiring  him  to  furnish  security  that  it  would 
be    forthcoming    at    the    proper    time.       These    sureties    were 

*  If  the  thing  was  an  immoveable,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  old 
ceremony  of  the  parties  going  to  the  land  or  other  ixmnoveable  thing,  and 
one  expeJling  the  other  from  it,  and  leading  him  before  a  magistrate  (dedttc- 
tic).    See  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att,  xx.  10 ;  Cicebo,  Pro  Mwrana,  c.  12. 
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cl  prcedes  litis  et  vindiciarum — lis  signifying  the  thing  con- 
d  itself,  and  vindicim  the  firuits  or  profits  which  might  arise 
it  before  the  final  sentence  was  given.  After  a  certain  delay, 
dge  was  appointed  to  examine  the  facts;  he  informed  the 
strate  what  his  decision  was,  and  the  magistrate  gave  effect 
is  decision  by  using  the  force  placed  at  his  disposal.  When 
•ight  to  be  tried  was  a  personal  one,  there  was  of  course 
j]g  that  could  be  claimed  by  vhidicatio^  and  the  action  began 
ce  with  the  wager. 

5.  The  details  of  the  actio  sacramenti  furnish  so  lively  a 
re  of  the  actual  working  of  early  Roman  law,  ^^^.^  . 
it  is  worth  while  to  set  them  fully  before  us ;  dicu  pothila- 
he  other  actions  of  law  may  be  passed  over  with 
ch  more  cursory  notice  ;  *  indeed,  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
deficient,  as  the  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  Gains  which 
ined  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  the 
1  caUed  judicis  j>ostulatio  was  employed  in  complicated  cases, 
vvhere  the  rights  of  several  persons  to  a  common  object  had 
)  settled,  as  in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  (see  sec.  103) ; 
nachinery  of  the  actio  sacramenti  being  obviously  but  very 
apted  for  enforcing  rights  of  this  kind.  We  know  little 
than  that  the  magistrate  was  asked  to  allow  the  appointment 
udge,  or  arbiter,  to  decide  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that 
Drm  of  action  was  probably  adopted,  not  where  some  certain 
:  was  asked  for  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  but 
e  a  greater  uncertainty  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
ed  a  greater  latitude  of  opinion,  and  where  an  appearance  of 

or  bad  faith  would  naturally  colour  the  whole  cause.f  In 
ear  a.u.c.  510  (as  it  is  conjectured)  the  lex  Silia  instituted  a 
form  of  action  where  the  obligation  was  for  the  ^  ^.^. 
g  a  definite  sum  of  money,  and  a  lex  UaXpumia 
:;.  520)  extended  the  scope  of  the  action  to  all  obligations  for 
certain  definite  thing.}  This  action  was  called  condictioy 
ise  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  (condicere)  to  the  defendant 
he  must  appear  before  the  magistrate,  at  an  interval  of  thirty 

to  receive  a  judge.     Probably  its  institution  completed  the 
Irawal  of  the  enforcement  of  obligations  fix)m  the  scope  of  the 


GrATDS,  iv.  12. 

PrtBcUvrunfn  a  majoribus  a<:cepimua  morem  rogandx  judicis,  si  sum 
mus,  qua  saha  fide  facere  poaaet. — Gicebo,  De  Off,  iii.  10. 
GAitJS,  iv.  19. 
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actio  sacramenti.  The  jtvdicis  postulatio  may  have  left  to  the 
sphere  of  the  actio  sacramenti  the  demand  for  things  certi,  and 
then  the  condictio  took  that  also  away. 

96.   There  were  two  other  acjtions  of  law,   that  per  manus 
iryectioTiem,  and  that  per  pignoris  capionem,^     These 
manminoeo'    were,  however,  not  really  actions  so  much  as  methods 
twnem,  ^^  obtaining  execution.     If  it  was  a  right  over  a  thing 

that  was  claimed,  then,  if  the  sentence  was  in  favour  of  the  claim- 
ant, the  magistrate  at  once  put  the  claimant  in  possession  of  the 
thing,  having  recourse  to  force,  manus  militarise  if  necessary. 
But  when  a  right  against  a  person  had  to  be  enforced,  there  was 
nothing  which  could  be  thus  handed  over ;  the  remedy  was  against 
the  person,  the  liberty  of  the  defeated  adversary,  and  the  action 
per  manvs  injectumem  was  the  means  by  which  the  successful 
litigant  exerted  his  power.  He  laid  hands  on  him,  manus  injecit^ 
and  brought  him  before  a  magistrate,  stating  that  he  had  been 
cast  in  the  previous  suit ;  if  this  was  denied,  a  jvdex  was  appointed, 
and  inquiry  made  whether  judgment  had  really  been  given  against 
him  as  alleged.  If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  he  was  adju-- 
dicatus  to  the  claimant,  who  kept  him  prisoner,  and  then  being 
brought,  after  sixty  days,  before  the  magistrate,  was  nddirtus,  or 
assigned  over,  and  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor. 

To  the  principle  that  the  person,  and  not  the  property,  of  the 
debtor  was  bound,  an  exception  was  made  when  the  debt  was  due 
to  a  soldier  for  military  service,  to  the  fund  for  sacrifices,  or  the 
public  treasury.!     The  creditor,  in  such  cases,  might  seize  on  any- 
^.    .  thing  belonging  to  ijie  debtor,  and  take  it  as  a  pledge 

jfiifnaris  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.      This  pignoris  capio  was 

^^^'^^^"'*'^^-  only  spoken  of  as  an  a/Mo  because  'it  was  conducted 
with  certain  solemnities,  and  accompanied  by  the  repetition  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  words. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  malted  features  enactions  of  law, 
in  respect  of  which  great  differences  were  gradually  introduced 
under  the  later  systems.  (1)  The  procedure  in  the  actions  of 
law  was  one  open  only  to  Roman  citizens.  (2)  The  parties  were 
almost  always  obliged  to  appear  personally,  but  an  ass&i'tor  liber- 
tatis  could  appear  to  claim  the  freedom  of  a  person  wrongly  treated 
as  a  slave.  (3)  So  rigid  was  the  necessity  of  adherence  to  the 
prescribed  forms,  as  Gains  informs  us  (iv.  11),  that  if,  in  an  action 

•  Gaius,  iv.  21-25. 

t  Gaius,  iv.  26-29.    (See  also  ante,  see.  8.) 
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for  damage  to  a  vineyard,  the  plaintiff  used  the  word  vites  instead 
of  the  general  word  arhores^  employed  in  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  he  lost  his  action.  (4)  If  the  action  was  once  brought,  it 
was  exhausted,  or  if  it  failed,  even  on  the  most  technical  ground, 
the  plaintiff  had  no  further  remedy.  (5)  The  sentence  was  ordi- 
narily to  give  the  thing  demanded,  not  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 

97.  The  U^  actiones  were  necessarily  replaced  by  other  forms 
of  actions  more  convenient  as  Borne  advanced  in  civilisation. 
They  were  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  lex  JEbutia 
(about  A.U.C.  573),  and  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  ^^  ^^^  - 
Augustus,  by  the  leges  Julice,  They  were,  however,  tk^  actions  of 
long  retained  in  cases  where  the  ceniumviri  were  the  ^' 
proper  fudiceSj  that  is,  in  questions  of  staiuSy  Quiritian  ownership, 
and  disputed  succession,  the  prcetor  presiding  personally  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  ceniumviri^  and  not  instructing  them  by  a 
formula ;  and  a  fictitious  process,  termed  in  jure  cessio^  which  was 
nothing  else  than  an  undefended  action  at  law,  in  which  a  disputant 
gave  up  (cessit)  before  the  magistrate  {in  jure)  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute, was  retained  as  a  ready  means  of  many  legal  changes,  such 
as  manumission  or  adoption,  long  after  the  actions  of  law  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  Before  the  actions  of  law  were  suppressed,  the 
prcetoT  peregrmus  had  for  years  been  administering  justice 
through  forms  of  action  devised  by  him  where  pereg^'ini  were 
concerned. 

98.  The  changes  wrought  by  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 

the  new  duties  of  extended  dominion,  and  the  stimulus  o      ^       x 

'  Second  epwh  ; 

^ven  to   the   national   mind   by   the  long   internal  the  sj/itein  of 
struggles  which  had  now  subsided,  produced  by  degrees  •'^"^^'  ^' 
a  general  change  in  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  administered. 
A  new  system  succeeded  the  old  legis  aciiones ;  the  j^^ 
magistrate  was  more  strongly  marked   off  from  the  the  Mcond 
JttdeXj  and  it  was  the  directions  which  the  former  gave  ^^^^    ' 
the  latter  that  constituted  the  important  feature  of  the  new  system 
of  procedure.     At  home  the  praotors,  of  whom  there  were  eighteen 
in  the  days  of  Pomponius,*  and  one  or  two  other  magistrates ;  and 
in  the  provinces  the  prcefddes  or  praafects,  who  held  conventus  or 
assizes  in  the  principal  towns  at  stated  intervals,  sat  as  magistrates. 
At   Eome  the  long  struggle  between  the  senate  and  the  equites  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  fiimish  the  judges  ended,  as  has  been  ali*eady 


•  D.  i.  2.  2.  84. 
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said  (sec.  12),  in  the  judges  ceasing  to  be  taken  entirely  either 
from  the  senate  or  the  equites ;  and  two,  at  least,  out  of  the  five 
decuries  of  judges  appearing  in  the  album  were  taken  from  a  com- 
paratively humble  class.  The  recuperatores  and  c&ntumviri  still 
continued  to  act  in  the  cases  which  properly  fell  within  their 
province. 

99.  The  directions  which  the  magistrate  sent  to  the  judge 

were  always  conveyed  in  a  formal  shape,  and  the  word 
formula'  was  used  to  express  the  different  forms  in 
which  directions  were  given.  These  formulce  were  preserved  and 
collected,  and  it  became  the  great  object  of  the  contending  par- 
ties that  the  right  formula  should  be  used  in  their  case,  the  judg& 
not  being  allowed  to  depart  from  the  instructions  he  received.  As 
there  was  no  legal  form  to  bind  the  magistrate,  he  could  easily 
vary  the  formula  so  as  to  render  substantial  justice,  and  had  thus 
a  ready  means  of  availing  himself  of  any  equitable  doctrine,  which 
a  more  refined  jurisprudence  or  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right 
suggested  to  him.  These  formulce,  so  flexible  in  their  general 
character,  yet  couched  in  terms  always  precise  and  simple,  furnish 
one  of  the  many  admirable  instances  of  the  power  of  the  Bomana 
to  express  correctly  the  subtlest  legal  ideas ;  and  it  was  by  this 
machinery  that  the  pra3tors  principally  introduced  their  great 
legal  changes.  But  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  the  old 
actions  of  law  became  obsolete,  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  praetorian  system.  Thus,  in  certain  actions  the  parties  entered 
into  a  wager,  spoiisio  pctnalis,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  old  a/:tio 
sacramenti,  by  which  each  stipulated  with  the  other  for  a  sum  of* 
money  to  be  paid  as  a  penalty  by  the  loser  in  the  action  to  the 
successful  party. 

100.  To  show  what  these  formula:  were,  it  will  perhaps  be 
Example  qf  best  to  give  at  length  one  of  those  we  find  in  Gains, 
a  formula.  g^^^  ^h&ii  to  explain  its  different  parts.  One  which 
we  may  collect  from  different  sections  of  the  Fourth  Book  runs, 
thus : — 

Judex  esto:  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  hominem 
vendidit ;  si  paret  Numerium  Negidium  Aula  Agerio  sestsrtium 
X.  miUia  dare  oporiere,  judex  Numei'ivm  Negidium  A21I0  Agerio 
sesiertium  X,  millia  condemna ;  si  non paret,  absolve* 

Judex  esto  is  merely  the  order  for  the  appointment  of  the- 

•  Gaius,  iv.  40-43. 
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judge,  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  formula.  From 
*  quod '  to  *  vendidit '  is  what  is  called  the  demonstratio ;  from 
^  si  paret '  to  '  dare  oportere '  is  the  intentio ;  and  from  ^  judex ' 
to  the  end  is  the  condemnatio.  The  formula  ordinarily  consisted 
of  these  three  parts — the  demomstratio^  the  int^ntioy  and  the  conr> 
demnaiio. 

101.  The  demonstraiio  is  the  statement  of  the   fact  or  facta 
which  the  plaintiff  alleffes  as  the  eround  of  his  case.*   _        ^    ^. 
Aulus  Agerius,  the  plaintiff,  says  that  he  has  sold  a 

slave  to  Numerius  Negidius.  The  demonstratio  varied,  of  course, 
with  each  particular  case. 

102.  The  intentio  was  the  really  important  part  of  the  formula.^ 
It  was  a  precise  statement  of  the  demand  which  the  ^-^^^ 
plaintiff   made   against   (tendebat   in)   his  adversary. 

It  was  necessary  that  it  should  exactly  meet  the  law  which  would 
govern  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  if  true.  Whether  Aulus 
Agerius  has  sold  this  slave  to  Numerius  Negidius  at  the  price  he 
alleges,  and  whether  the  debt  is  still  owing,  this  is  what  the  judex 
has  to  determine ;  if  the  judge  thinks  he  has  (si  paret),  then  the 
judge  is  instructed  to  pronounce  his  judgment  against  him  ;  if  he 
thinks  he  has  not  (si  non  paret),  he  is  to  be  absolved. 

103.  The  condemnatio  is  the  direction  to  condemn  or  absolve 
according  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case.J  The  ^^^^^^^^^ 
judex  was  only  a  private  citizen,  and,  unless  specially 
authorised  by  a  magistrate,  could  have  no  power  to  pronounce  a 
judicial  sentence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  candemmatio  was, 
under  the  formulary  system,  always  pecuniary;  the  judge  was 
always  directed  to  condemn  to  a  payment  of  money,  never  to  do 
or  give  a  particular  thing.  In  three  particular  actions,  however, 
and  perhaps  in  more,  the  judge  was  directed  to  '  adjudicate '  a 
thing,  in  the  sense  of  dividing  it  out  among  several  litigants. 
These  three  actions  were  those  brought  to  divide  a  family  inherit- 
ance, to  divide  property  held  in  common,  and  to  settle  boundaries. 
In  these  actions  there  was  a  part  of  the  formula  running  thus : 
quantum  adjudicari  oportet,  judex  Titio  adjudicato.  This  was 
called  the  adjudicatio ;  so  that  in  these  actions  the  parts  of  the 
JorrmiUB  might  be   four — demonstratio,   intentio^  adjudicatio,   and 

eoTidemnaiio.^     Of  course  when  a  thing,  and  not  a  sum  of  money, 

•  Gaius,  iv.  40.  t  Gaius,  iv.  41.  X  Gaius,  iv.  48. 

§  The  judge  might  think  it  right,  in  order  to  equalise  the  division,  to 
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was  claimed,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  magistrate  always  to  fix  a 
precise  sum  in  which  the  defendant  was  to  be  condemned.  Some- 
times, therefore,  the  coiid&mvMio  merely  fixed  a  maximum  sum^ 
and  ran  duntaxat  X.  millia  condemiia.  Sometimes  the  direction 
was  still  more  indefinite,  and  the  sum  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.  Quanti  ea  res  mf,,tantam  pecuniam^  cfec,  con- 
denma.  Sometimes,  too,  as  when  the  action  was  real,  i.e.  brought 
to  claim  a  thing,  the  aotio  was  arhitratna^  and  the  words  nisi 
restituat  were  inserted  in  the  coTidemnatio,  The  defendant  was 
ordered  to  give  up  the  thing,  and  then  was  condemned  to  pay  the 
money  if  he  did  not  restore  the  thing,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  (curbitrium)  of  the  judge,  or  if  the  thing  was  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

104.  The  intmitio  sometimes  stood  quite  alone,  as  in  what  was 
Pr(^udi4siali»  Called  a  lyrcejtidicialis  fmmtila ;  *  when  the  object  of 
formula.  ^j^^  action  was  merely  to  establish  a  point  which  it  was 

necessary  to  have  settled  with  a  view  to  a  fiiture  action.  The 
decision  of  such  a  preliminary  point  was  called  a  prcyudidnm. 
Of  course  the  intentio  took  any  form  that  best  suited  the  case ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  the  inientiones  that  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served as  precedents,  and  so  keenly  debated  by  the  contending 
parties.  Sometimes  the  grounds  of  the  defence  made  part  of  the 
intentio.  The  defendant  might  admit  the  plaintiff's  statement, 
but  say  that  there  were  special  circumstances  to  take  this  particular 
case  out  of  the  general  rule  of  law  under  which  it  would  naturally 
fall.  He  might  own,  for  instance,  that  he  had  bought  a  slave  at  the 
price  alleged,  but  say  that  he  had  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  fraud.  This  plea  was  called  an  exceptio  (i.e.  a 
taking  out),  and  was  made  to  form  part  of  the  intentio,  some  such 
words  as  these  being  added :  si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  male  Audi 
He  U  Ho  Agerii  factum  sit  neqve  fiat.  The  plaintiff,  again, 
might  have  something  to  urge  as  an  exception  in  reply 
to  this  plea :  his  answer  was  called  replicatio ;  if  the  defendant 
had  a  further  answer,  it  was  called  a  duplication  the  plaintiffs 
further  reply  a  hiplicatio^  and  so  on.  There  was  also  sometimes 
an  accessory  part  of  the  formula  called  the  prcesmiptio^  placed,  as 
its  name  denotes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole /ormwia  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  inquiry.  As  employed  by  the  defendant, 
it  answered  the  purpose  of  the  exceptio,  and  belongs,  probably,  to 

order  that  some  of  the  parties  should,  in  receiving  their  share,  make  a  money 
payment  to  others,  and  for  this  there  would  be  a  condemnatio, 
•  Gaius,  iv.  44.  183. 
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a  time  before  the  exceptio  had  its  regular  place  in  the  formxda. 
A  well-known  example  of  its  use  is  that  by  which  the  defendant 
stopped  an  action  for  the  possession  of  provincial  lands,  by  raising 
the  question  whether  he  had  not  been  in  possession  for  a  particular 
period,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  familiar  term  *  prescription/ 
(See  sec.  72.)  But  the  plaintiff  also  might,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  formulary  system,  have  occasion  to  resort  to  a  prcescriptio. 
He  might,  for  instance,  wish  that,  in  enforcing  a  security  on  which 
payments  were  due  from  time  to  time,  the  action  brought  to  try 
whether  this  security  was  valid  should  only  affect  his  claim  to 
payments  already  due,  so  that  if  he  failed  he  might  have  a  further 
action  for  future  payments.  In  such  a  case  some  such  words  as 
ea  res  agatur  cujus  rd  dies  fuit  (let  the  inquiry  only  be  made  as 
to  the  sum  for  the  payment  of  which  the  time  has  arrived)  were 
prefixed  to  the  foi^mula.  Gradually,  however,  the  prcescriptio 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  intentio  and  exceptio  were  so  constructed 
as  to  serve  every  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  employed. 

105.  In  the  Roman  system  of  civil  process  the  time  when  a 
contested  right  was  to  be  considered  as  really  made  /Atis  eontes- 
the  subject  of  litigation,  was  very  carefully  marked.  ^'*^- 
It  was  very  necessary  that  this  should  be  clearly  ascertained. 
The  claimant  in  whose  favour  the  ultimate  decision  was  given 
was  entitled  to  all  that  accrued  to  the  thing  claimed  from 
this  moment;  and  when  once  a  point  had  been  submitted  to 
litigation,  it  could  not  be  again  litigated,  both  parties  surrender- 
ing all  their  interest  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  which  assigned 
to  the  successfril  claimant  such  a  fresh  interest  in  the  thing 
claimed  as  might  appear  to  be  due  to  him.  This  time  was 
marked  by  each  party,  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
m^strate,  calling  bystanders  to  witness  that  they  submitted  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  judge  *  This  was  called  the  litis 
ccntestatio,  as  has  been  said  (see  sec.  93).  In  process  of  time  the 
ceremony  might  be  omitted,  or  at  any  rate  become  a  mere  form, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate  (in 
yfre),  i.e.,  in  the  formulary  system,  the  time  when  the  prestor 
delivered  the  formula^  still  formed  the  crisis  at  which  the  claims 
of  the  different  parties  were  considered  to  be  finally  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  law.  Up  to  the  litis  contestation  the  pro- 
ceedings in  an  action  under  the  formulary  system  were  as  follows. 
The  plaintiff  applied  to  the  prsetor  for  a  summons  to  make  the 

*  Festus,  suh  voce  ContestarL 
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defendant  appear  (m  jus  vocatio).  If  the  defendant  on  appearing 
would  not  come  to  any  compromise  {traiisactio),  the  plaintiff 
announced  that  he  would  go  on  with  legal  proceedings.  This  was 
termed  edere  actio7iem.  He  had  to  announce  the  kind  of  action 
to  which  he  proposed  to  resort.  He  then  called  on  the  defendant 
to  give  bail  (vadari)  that  he  would  appear  in  court.  The  plaintiff 
on  the  day  fixed  submitted  the  formula  as  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  drawn  up ;  the  defendant  proposed  the  exceptions  on  which  he 
relied,  and  the  praetor  settled  it.  The  plaintiff  then  asked  for  a 
judge  (postulatio  judicis)^  and  when  the  prastor  gave  the  judge 
the  litis  contestatio  took  place,  and  the  proceedings  in  jure  were 
finished.* 

106.  Actio  meant,  under  the  system  of  the  actions  of  law, 
Meaning qf  *  particular  form  of  procedure;  under  that  of  the 
**^  *»«[^j*^-  fonmdce^  it  meant  the  right  granted  to  a  plaintiff  by 
the  gjfKtem  of  the  magistrate  to  seek  what  was  due  to  him  before  a 
formuUe.  judge.  Sometimes,  however,  the  formula,  by  which 
the  judge  was  to  determine  the  right,  and  sometimes  the  judicium^ 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  judge  determined  the  right,  were 
spoken  of  as  if  formvlay  judicium^  and  actio  were  synonymous 
terms.  Of  the  divisions  under  which  the  formulary  actions  may 
be  grouped,  the  following  were  the  most  important.  1.  Tlie 
jHrinan*  cf  first  division  turns  on  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
actions,  ^jjQ  thing  claimed,  and,   according  to   this  division, 

actions  were  in  rem  and  in  personam.  If  the  object  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  to  enforce  a  right  to  a  thing,  then  the  formula  ran 
si  paret  hominem  Auli  Agerii  esse;  if  to  enforce  an  obligation, 
then  the  formula  ran  si  paret  Num^rium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerlo 
darcy  facere^  prcestare  oportere;  and  it  was  according  to  this 
difference  in  the  intentio  that  actions  were  said  to  be  in  rem  or  in 
personam.  Vindicatio  came  to  be  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
actions  in  rem,  and  condictio  for  actions  in  personam.  2.  Another 
division  of  actions  refers  to  the  modes  in  which  the  praetor 
extended  or  modified  the  law  by  the  shape  he  gave  to  the  /o»-- 
mula.  In  shaping  actions,  the  praetor  introduced  changes  of  two 
kinds:  First,  he  gave  actions  for  the  enforcement  of  actions 
outside  the  old  civil  law,  and  this  he  principally  effected  by 
giving  an  actio  in  factum  concepta^  in  which  the  dem^msiratio  and 
intentio  were  blended,  and  the  praetor  directed  that,  if  a  given 
state  of  facts  was  found  to  be  true,  the  defendant  was  to  be  con- 

*  Bee  note  in  Appendix  (page  458)  to  Abdy  and  Walker's  Gauu. 
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demned,  the  action  being  thus  contraated  with  one  in  jvs  cmt- 
€epta^  i.e.  given  to  try  an  issue  by  the  rules  of  law.  Secondly, 
the  praetor  extended  existing  actions  (actiones  directce)  by  giving 
actions  (actiones  utiles)  to  suit  cases  and  persons  outside  the 
limits  of  the  direct  actions;  and  this  he  did  either  by  means 
of  actions  in  factum^  which  could  be  used  for  these  purposes 
equally  well  as  to  give  new  remedies,  or  by  giving  a  fictitious 
action,  i.e.  an  action  in  which  the  plaintifiT  was  allowed  to  feign 
that  he  was  within  the  scope  of  the  unextended  action.  When 
there  was  a  contract  not  falling  under  the  old  heads,  but  executed 
on  one  side,  the  praetor  enforced  it  by  an  action  in  factum  prce- 
scriptis  verbis^  an  action  to  meet  the  case  with  the  circumstances 
set  forth  at  the  beginning ;  but  such  an  action,  as  it  was  to  try 
an  issue  according  to  known  rules  of  law,  was  in  jus  conc&pia. 
3.  A  further  division  depended  on  the  varying  amount  of  latitude 
given  to  the  judge.  The  actions  depending  on  the  old  civil 
law  were  stiHcti  jm-is^  and  the  judge  had  merely  to  decide  the 
question  submitted  to  him,  without  taking  into  account  considera- 
tions of  equity.  Other  actions  were  honce  jidei,  i.e.  the  judges  were 
allowed  to  take  such  considerations  into  account.  In  real  actions, 
and  in  some  few  special  actions,  the  judge  had  always  a  particular 
kind  of  latitude  given  him,  as  the  action  was  arhitraHa  (see  sec. 
103),  i.e.  he  could  order  the  thing  claimed  to  be  given  up,  and,  if 
it  was  not,  could  condemn  the  defendant  in  as  much  as  he  thought 
equitable ;  and  if  the  thing  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant 
he  was  made  to  give  it  up.  Among  personal  actions  which  were 
arbitraricc  was  one  termed  ad  exhibendum,  which  was  used  in 
order  to  make  a  person  in  possession  of  a  thing  produce  it,  so  that 
its  existence  in  his  hands  and  the  state  in  which  it  was  might  be 
ascertained,  or  pay  damages  for  not  so  producing  it. 

107.  In  connection  with  actions  under  the  system  of  foimukit, 

we  have  to  notice  the  interdicts  of  the  praetor.*     An  ,  ^    ^.  ^ 

•  ^     T  T       .  -I   1        1  1  Interdicts. 
interdict  was  an  order  issued  by  the  praetor,  and  was 

in  fact  an  edict  addressed  to  some  person  or  persons  with  reference 
to  a  particular  thing.  Vim  fieri  veto,  exhiheaSy  restituas,  *  I  for- 
bid you  to  have  recourse  to  violence;  you  are  to  produce,  you 
are  to  restore ; '  such  were  the  forms  in  which  these  commands 
were  couched.  Interdicts  were  granted  where  some  danger  was 
apprehended,  or  some  injury  was  being  doue  to  something  to  which 

*  public  character  attached,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  road  was  stopped 


Gaius,  iv.  138-170. 
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up ;  but  they  were  also  granted  to  protect  private  interests,  and 
especially  to  protect  or  regulate  possession.  If  the  person  to 
whom  the  interdict  was  addressed  acquiesced  and  obeyed  the 
praetor's  injunction,  nothing  remained  to  be  done;  but  if  he 
refused  to  obey,  the  magistrate  then  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
judge,  whether  the  terms  of  the  interdict  ought  to  be  complied 
with.  For  instance,  an  interdict  ordering  a  thing  to  be  restored 
might  have  been  issued  ;  but  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed 
might  deny  that  by  law  he  was  bound  to  restore  the  thing.  On 
his  stating  this  to  the  magistrate,  the  magistrate  would  give  an 
action  to  try  the  question,  shaping  the  terms  of  the  interdict  into 
the  intentio  of  the  formula,  si  paret  A,  A.  rem  restituere  opor^ 
tere,  &c.  And  it  is  thus  that  interdicts  are  connected  with  actions, 
as  their  validity  depended  on  no  action  being  brought  to  contest 
them,  or  the  result  of  an  action  being  to  support  them.  Gradually 
the  action  superseded  the  interdict  which  was  no  longer  used  as  a 
preliminary  step,  and,  by  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  interdict  had 
become  obsolete. 

108.  There  were  under  the  system  of  formulce  certain  cases 
Esetraordina-  which  the  magistrate  decided  without  sending  to  a 
riajuMeia,  judge.  In  these  cases  the  magistrate  was  said  extra 
ordinem  cognoscere,  and  the  proceedings  were  termed  extra 
(/I'dinem  cognitionesj  judicia,  or  actiones.  Among  the  cases  in 
which  the  magistrate  proceeded  in  a  summary  way,  were  restitu-- 
tumes  in  integrum  (that  is,  certain  cases  in  which  he  restored  a 
person  suffering  from  something  from  which  he  ought  not  by  law 
to  suffer,  to  the  same  position  as  he  had  occupied  before  the  injury 
was  sustained),  and  cases  relating  to  fideic&mmiissa.  But  he  was 
called  upon  most  frequently  to  proceed  in  this  way  in  order  to  give 
execution  to  the  sentence  of  a  ludffe.  The  proper 
remedy  of  the  creditors  was  still  against  the  person  of 
the  debtor  until  a  lex  Jtdia^  probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus,* 
permitted  a  debtor  to  avoid  arrest  by  giving  up  all  his  goods 
(cessio  honoTum).  If,  however,  the  debtor  could  not  be  found, 
then  the.  prsBtor  protected  the  creditors  by  what  was  termed  a 
oenditio  bonorum  or  compulsory  sale.  The  creditors  were  placed 
in  full  possession  of  all  that  the  debtor  had  belonging  to  him ; 
his  persona  was,  in  fact,  transferred  to  them.  This  was  termed 
the  missio  in  honorum  possessionem.  After  a  certain  delay,  the 
creditors  sold  their  interest  in  the  debtor's  property  to  the  person 

•  Gaitjs,  iii.  78. 
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who  would  offer  to  pay  the  largest  proportion  of  the  sums  they 
claimed.  He  became  the  purchaser,  and  this  emptio  bonorum 
transferred  to  him  the  persona^  or  legal  existence,  of  the  debtor, 
who  thereby  suffered  a  capitis  deminutio,  and  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  ^infamous.'  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  his 
^  extraordinary '  jurisdiction  that  the  magistrate  gave  this  mode  of 
execution. 

In  the  times  of  the  Republic  there  was  no  fixed  tribunal  of 
appeal,  but  the  authority  of  one  magistrate  might  be 
suspended  by  the  veto  of  another  magistrate.  Under 
the  Empire  the  emperor  acted  as  a  supreme  judge  whenever  he 
chose  to  interfere;  but  Hadrian  ordered  that  appeals  might  be 
brought  to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  should 
be  final. 

109.  In  the  third  period  of  the  Roman  system  of  civil  process, 
the   period   of  eodraordinana   jtidicia^   his   summary  Third  period 
jurisdiction  was  the  only  jurisdiction  the  magistrate  %^^^^f^^i 
exercised.  There  was  no  longer  any  distinction  between  process, 

jus  and  jvdicium;  the  magistrate  and  the  judge  dinJia^fi^i- 
were  the  same  person,  so  that  in  the  language  of  the  '^• 
Institutes  jiuiex  means  a  magistrate  deciding  a  cause.  By  a 
constitution  published  a.d.  294,  Diocletian  directed  all  magistrates 
in  the  provinces  to  decide  causes  themselves.  .The  practice  was,  in 
course  of  time,  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  the  days  of  Justinian  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  the  ordinaria 
judicia  as  quite  obsolete.* 

110.  In  the  days  of  the  later  emperors,  the  provinces  were 
classed  together  into  prsefectures.     Over  each  province 

was  a  prcesesj  who  had  a  vicariiis,  or  vice-president, 
under  him,  and  who,  either  himself  or  by  his  vicariuSy  tried  all 
cases  above  a  certain  amount,  fixed  by  Justinian  at  300  solidi ; 
cases  below  that  amount  were  tried  by  inferior  judges,  called 
judices  pedaneiy  or  by  the  defettsores  of  provincial  towns.  The 
^reat  cities,  such  as  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  were  under  a 
separate  jurisdiction.  The  praatorian  prsefect  was  the  head  judge 
of  appeal. 

111.  Under  the  system  of  extraordinaHa  jiidicia,  an   action 
waft  begun  by  the  plaintiff  announcing  to  a  magistrate  j^ode  of  pro- 
that  he  wished  to  bring  an  action,  and  ftimishing  a  ^^^«^*- 
short  statement  of  his  case.     No  written  statement  was  necessary^ 


•  Inst.  iv.  15.  8. 
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but  one  was  often  made,  and  then  this  statement,  called  the  libellus 
conventurnis,  was  sent  by  a  bailiff  of  the  court  (viator,  executor) 
to  the  defendant.  The  parties  or  their  procurators  appeared  before 
the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  decided  the  case.  Exceptio 
was  still  used  as  the  term  to  express  the  plea  of  the  defendant, 
which  he  often,  but  not  necessarily,  reduced  to  writing.  There 
was  no  marked  stage  in  the  proceedings,  like  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings  in  jure  under  the  formulary  system,  to  show  when 
the  action  had  really  begun.  But  the  beginning  of  the  action,  to 
describe  which  the  term  litis  contestatio  was  still  used,  was  said 
to  take  place  when  the  magistrate  had  heard  the  plaintiff  open  his 
•case,  at  the  time  when,  all  preliminaries  haviag  been  gone  through, 
the  real  hearing  began.  The  condemnation  was  no  longer  merely 
a  pecuniary  one,  and  the  judge  gave  sentence  for  the  thing  asked  for, 
and  not  for  its  equivalent.  Gonstantine  had  abolished  imprison- 
ment for  debt  unless  the  debtor  could  pay,  but  would  not.  But 
already,  before  the  system  of  extraordinaria  JTidida  began,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  simple  process  of  levying  executions 
on  so  much  of  the  debtor's  property  as  was  requisite  had  been 
introduced. 

So  many  of  the  rules   of  Roman   law  relating  to   evidence 
_  . ,  which  are  known  to  us,  date  from  the  period  in  which 

the  extraordinana  'judima  prevailed,  that  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  chief  of  these 
rules  were.  Written  evidence  was  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  but  when 
existing  was  alone  admissible,  unless  the  writing  was  lost.  Two  wit- 
nesses were  necessary  to  prove  a  fact,  and  among  those  who  could  be 
witnesses  great  consideration  was  paid  to  the  relative  character  and 
position  of  witnesses.  But  many  persons  could  not  be  witnesses, 
such  as  persons  below  the  age  of  puberty,  criminals,  women  guilty 
of  adultery,  and,  under  Justinian,  Pagans,  and  some  heretics.  Slaves 
could  only  be  admitted  to  complete  other  testimony.  The  parties 
to  the  suit  and  their  near  relations  were  excluded.  The  burden  of 
proof  rested,  as  a  rule,  on  him  who  would  fail  if  no  evidence  was 
given,  and  therefore  on  him  who  affirms,  not  on  him  who  denies. 
Legal  presumptions  {pnesuniptioties  juris)  were  recognised,  such 
as  that  a  formal  transaction  like  emancipation  has  been  properly 
carried  through.  Witnesses  were  made  to  appear  by  summons 
from  the  judge,  and  were  put  on  their  oath.  The  torture  of 
slaves,  even  in  civil  cases,  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  keeping  back 
material  evidence,  was  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  appears  to  have 
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been  recognised  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Each  of  the  parties  was 
put  on  his  oath  that  he  was  not  bringing  or  defending 
the  action  except  on  grounds  that  he  believed  to  be 
good,  and  in  the  last  resort  either  party  could,  as  it  were,  com* 
promise  the  action  by  challenging  the  other  to  swear  to  the  true 
state  of  the  facts,  and  was  then  bound  by  what  was  so  deposed. 
Justinian  also  enacted  that  the  costs,  according  to  a  fixed  scale, 
should  be  determined  by  the  oath  of  the  successful  litigant ;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  parties  had  to  take  a  preliminary  oath  that 
they  would  not  pervert  justice.* 

112.  Although  the  subject  of  crimes  and  criminal  procedure 
does  not  fall  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  Insti- 
tates,  which  is  a  treatise  on  Private  Law,  yet  as  the 
subject  is  slightly  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  Institutes,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  general  history  of  Roman  law,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  some  slight  account  of  it  here.  Criminal 
jurisdiction  was  under  the  kings  an  attribute  of  the  king  himself, 
but  there  was  an  appeal  in  capital  cases  to  the  comitia  curiata. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  comitia  centurnata  alone 
could  judge  capital  cases.  The  comitia  iribida  exercised  a  criminal 
jurisdiction  (but  without  the  power  of  inflicting  death)  for  political 
offences,  such  as  those  committed  by  a  magistrate  during  his  year 
of  oflRce.  Before  both  these  comitia  the  accusation  had  to  be  made 
by  the  presiding  magistrate.  The  senate  also  exercised  a  special 
power  of  judging  offenders  in  times  of  public  danger,  and  some- 
times under  such  circumstances  inflicted  death  as  punishment,  but 
it  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  senate  to  deal  with  capital  cases, 
and  the  senate  also  exercised  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  dealt 
with  such  crimes  as  it  thought  proper  to  notice.  But  all  these 
authorities,  the  king,  the  comitia^  and  the  senate,  while  they  some- 
times discharged  themselves  the  ftmctions  of  the  judge,  were  in 
the  habit  of  delegating  their  powers  to  others  charged  to  make  an 
investigation  (ipueatio)  of  the  crime.  At  first  each  delegatio  was 
made  to  try  one  particular  offence,  and  when  the  case  had  been 
tried  the  qucestio  was  at  an  end.  These  q^ujestixmes^  the  term  being 
transferred  from  the  inquiry  to  the  persons  making  it,  were  subse- 
quently appointed  to  try  all  offences  of  a  particular  kind  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  inquire  into,  while  the  delegated  persons  held 
their  authority.  Lastly,  the  qtuestiones  began  to  be  made  perpehuey 
the  first  of  these  being  probably  the  qxuBstio  pecunice  r&petundce 

•  Hunter,  844,  858,  869,  889. 
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established  by  the  lex  Calpumia  (a.u.C.  605),  and  this  change  was 
accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  something  like  a  body  of 
criminal  law.  When  a  qivcestio  was  made  perpetiui,  the  crimes 
it  was  to  try  were  in  some  degree  defined,  and  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed ;  whereas  previously,  the  body  exercising  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion or  its  delegates  had  been  bound  by  no  rules  of  law  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime  or  its  punishment,  except  that  the  comUia 
centuriata  could  alone  inflict  death.  Each  (jiupsfio  consisted  of  a 
number  of  judges  varying  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  the  law  creating  it ;  sometimes  of  thirty-two,  or  of  fifty,  or  of 
a  hundred — the  judges  being  appointed  for  a  year  and  taken  from 
the  same  list  as  that  from  which  judges  in  civil  suits  were  selected, 
80  that  the  history  of  the  contests  between  the  senatorial  and 
equestrian  orders  for  the  right  of  being  judges  already  referred  to 
(see  sec.  12)  applies  to  criminal  and  civil  judges  equally.  Before 
the  qucestiones  perpetiue  any  citizen  might  be  an  accuser.  He  had 
to  swear  that  his  charge  was  not  &lse,  and  he  had  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  accused — so  that  the  system  under  which  a  criminal 
trial  is  regarded  as  a  suit  between  parties  was  thus  introduced  into 
Roman  law.  Private  persons  had  from  an  early  time  of  Bomau 
law  recovered  penalties  in  a  civil  action  for  delicti  committed  to 
their  injury,  and  so,  too,  the  criminal  proceeding  took  the  form  of 
an  action  between  the  private  person  accusing  and  the  accused. 
The  judges  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  president  {prceses)^  and 
each  judge  pronounced  that  he  condemned,  absolved,  or  that 
there  was  not  proof  either  way,  by  dropping  into  an  um  one  of 
three  tablets,  bearing  respectively  the  words  condemnOy  ahsolvoy  nan 
liquet  If  the  accused  was  condemned,  he  received  the  precise 
punishment  provided  by  the  law  creating  the  qtajestio  perpetuu. 
During  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  empire,  a  great  number  of  laws,  each  handing  over  a  special 
head  of  offence  to  a  qucestio  perpetuay  were  passed,  and  thus  some- 
thing like  a  system  of  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure  was 
established.  Under  the  empire,  as  time  went  on,  exactly  what 
happened  in  civil  suits  happened  in  criminal  proceedings.  The 
magistrates  had  exercised  a  powef  of  dealing  with  some  offences 
in  a  summary  manner  (extra  ordinem)y  and  the  sphere  of  their 
authority  was  gradually  enlarged  until  it  superseded  the  qucestiones 
perpeUuB  altogether,  as  the  formulary  system  of  actions  was  super- 
seded by  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  in  civil 
suits. 
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REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  WORK. 


Note. — Most  of  the  dates  are  merely  approximate. 


B.C. 


Leges  regiie. 

608  Lex  Valeria. 
493  Leges  saera^. 

471  Lex  Valeria  JToratia. 
450  The  Twelve  Tables. 
444  Lex  Canuleia, 

341  Lex  Oenueia, 
339  Lex  PublUia. 
326  Lex  Ptetelia  Papiria. 

284  Lex  Jlortensia. 
Lex  Aquilia. 

243  LexSiUa. 

233  Lex  Calpfimia. 

196  LexAHlia. 

195  Lex  Atinia. 

193  Z«x  Cineia, 

183  Lex  Pltetaria. 

182  Z«ar  Furia  (testamewtaria). 

180  X^o;  .iCbittia, 

168  Zed;  FlM;<m«a. 

123  Z^jv  Semprmtia. 

102  Z«a;  Apuleia. 

96  Z«r  Furia  (de  sponsu). 

88  Xea;  Plautia. 

81  Z«^ef  Comeli^B. 

66  X^  Pompeia  {de  edictis). 


39  Zejp  Falmdia. 
Lex  Hostilia. 
Lex  Publilia  (de  sponsu). 


B.C. 

753-509  The  Regal  Period. 

C'<wKt^ur  iTttruito  and  the  Senate  the 

earliest  legislative  bodies. 
Division  of  the  people  into  das  es 
and  centuiies;  oomitia  oentn- 
riata. 
Jus  Papirianum. 
509-30  The  Repubuc. 

493  Recognition  of  tribunes  of  iheplebs. 
488  Fint  meeting  of  oomitia  trihuta. 

Legis  actiones. 

366  A  plebeian  appointed  consul. 


303  Jus  Flavianum. 

284  Distinction  between  papuhts  and 

plebs  disappears. 
246  Preetor  peregrinus. 


Jus  uElianum  or  tripertitum. 

The  formulary  system. 
Influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 
148  Qutsstienes  perpetua. 


Qnintns  Mucins  Scaevola. 
Caius  Aquilius  Galla. 
Servius  Sulpicius. 
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B.C. 

33  Lex  Sorihonia. 
Leges  Juli^, 

Legal  effect  given  to  fideioomviUm 
and  codicils. 

A.D. 

4  Lew  jMia  Sentia. 

8  Lex  Fwria  Caninixi. 
11  Lex  Junia  Velleia. 
16  ^.  Libonianwn. 
19  Lex  Junta  Norbana. 
42  8c.  Largianum, 

45  Lex  Ciattdia. 

46  So.  Maeedomanum. 
So.  VeUeianum.     . 

52  So.  Claudiannm. 

60  Sc.  Neronianum. 

61  Lex  Petronia. 

62  8n,  Trebellianum. 
73  8c.  Pegoiianum. 

Benefioium  dirisicnU  (Rescript  of 
Hadrian). 


158  8o.  TertulHanum. 

Addictio  honorum  Uhertatii  causa 
(Rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelitts). 
178  8c.  Or^hitianum. 


291  Women  allowed  to  adopt. 
339  Formal  words  no  longer  necessary 
for  appointment  of  heirs. 


470  Formal  words  no  longer  neoessary 

in  stipulations. 
Lex  Zenoniana  (emphyteusis). 
Justinian  : — 
Change  in  law  of  adoption. 
Changes  in  laws  of  succession. 
Beruffioium  irveentarii. 
Abolition  of  Latini  Jwniani  and  dc' 

ditUii. 
Benefioivm  ordinis. 
Changes  in  law  of  pecuHum. 
Donatio  propter  nupOas. 
Repeal  of  lex  JSlia  Sentia,  lex 

Fwria  Caninia,  and  sc.  Claudi- 

anvm. 


B.C. 

30  The  Empibe. 

The  jus  respondendi  conferred  by 
Augustus   (ut  ex   auctontate 
ejus  responderenty 
Trebatius. 
Antistius  Labeo. 
Ateius  Capito; 


Proculus. 
Masurius  Sabinus. 


A.D. 

117  Edictum  perpetuum. 

Hadrian's  rescript :  quibus  permit- 
sum,  est  jura  condere  (Gai.  1. 7). 
Celsus. 
Salvius  Julianus. 

Gains. 
Pomponius. 

Papinian. 

Paul. 

Ulpian. 

Modestinus. 
212  Roman  citizenship  conferred  upon 

the  whole  Empire. 
296  BxtTa,ordiiUiflriajudieia\i/&siomA^^ 

regular  mode  of  trial. 
806  Codex  Gregorianus. 
330  Seat  of  empire  transferred  to  Con^ 

stantinople. 
365  Codex  Hermogemanus, 
426  Lex  oitationis. 
438  Codex  Theodosianus. 
476  Fall  of  Western  Empire. 

Justinian  :— 
529  Cotlem  vetus  (not  extent). 
Quinquagimta  deoisiones. 

533  The  Digest. 
The  Institutes. 

534  Codex  repetitiB  praleetionis, 
535-564  The  Novels. 
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IN  NOMINE  DOMINI  NOSTBI 
JESU  CHBISTI 

Imferatob  GiESAB  Flayius  Justi- 
KiANUs  Alamannicus  Gothicus 
Francicds  Gsbmanicus  Antious 
AiiANicT7s    Yandalicus    Afbioanus 

PIUS  FEUX  INGLTTUS  VICTOB  AG 
TBTOMPHATOB  SEMPEB  AUGUSTUS 
CUPZDiB   IjEGUM  JUYENTUTI. 

Imperatoriam  majestatem  non 
Boluin  armis  decoratcun,  sed  etiam 
legibriB  oportet  esse  armatam,  ut 
ntminqae  tempns  et  bellorum  et 
pg^aB  reote  possit  gabemari  et 
princeps  Bomanns  victor  ezistat 
non  Bolnm  in  hostilibus  proeliis,  sed 
etiazn  per  legitimos  trtunites  caltun- 
niantimn  iniquitates  expellens,  et 
fiat  tain  juris  religiosissimus  quam 
Tictis  hofltibns  trimnphator. 

1.  Qaorom  ntramqne  viam  onm 
sammis  vigiliis  et  snmma  provi- 
dentia  adnnente  Deo  perfecimus. 
£t  bellicos  qtiidem  sudores  nostros 
barbaricse  gentes  sub  juga  nostra 
dednctse  cognoscunt  et  tarn  Africa 
qnam  alise  innmnerosse  provincisB 
post  tanta  temporum  spatia  nostris 
Tictoriis  a  cselesti  ntunine  prsestitis 
itenzzn  dicioni  Bomanse  nostroqne 
additae  iznperio  protestantur.  Omnes 
vero  popnli  legibus  jam  a  nobis 
promtdgatiB  vel  eompositis  regon- 
tnr. 

2.  Et  cmn  sacratissimas  constitn- 
tiones  antea  confdsas  in  luculentam 
erexinms  consonantiam,tunc  nostram 
extendimns  onram  et  ad  immensa 


in  the  name  of  oub  lobd 
jesus  chbist. 

The  Emfebob  C^bsab  Flayius  Jus- 

TINIANUS,    VANQUISHEB    OF    THE     AlA- 

MANi,  Goths,  Fbancs,  Gebmans, 
Antes,  Alani,  Vandals,  Afbicans, 
pious,  happt,  olobious,  tbiumphant 
gonquebob,  eyeb  augubt,  to  the 
youth  desib0u8  of  studtinc  the 
law,  gbeeting.  ^* 

The  imperial  majesty  should  be 
not  only  made  gloQous  by  arms,  but 
also  strengthened  by  laws,  that,  alike 
in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war, 
the  state  may  be  well  governed,  and 
that  the  emperor  may  not  only  be 
victorious  in  the  field  of  battle,  but 
also  may  by  every  legal  means  repel 
the  iniquities  of  men  who  abuse  tiie 
l&ysfa,  antfmay  at  once  religiously 
uphold  justice  and  triumph  over  his 
oonquered^nemies. 

1.  By  our  incessant  labours  and 
great  care,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  have  attained  this  double^'&nd. 
The  barbarian  nations  reduced  under 
our  yoke  know  our  efforts  in  war ;  to 
which '  also  AMca  and  very  many 
other  provinces  bear  witness,  which, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  have  been 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  Bome  and 
our  empire,  by  our  victories  gained 
through  the  favour  of  heaven.  AU 
nations  moreover  are  "governed  by 
laws  which  we  have  already  either 
promulgated  or^ompiled. 

2.  When  we  had  arranged  and 
brought  into  perfect  harmony  the 
hitherto  confused  mass  of  imperial 
constitutions,  we  then  extended  our 
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prudentise  veteris  volumina  et  opus 
desperatnin,  qnasi  per  medium  pro- 
fdndum  euntes,  cselesti  favore  jam 
adimplevimus. 

3.  Cumque  hoc  Deo  propitio 
peractum  est,  Triboniano,  viro  ma- 
gnifico,  magistro  et  ex  qusestore  sacri 
palatii  nostri,  nee  non  Theophilo  et 
Dorotheo,  viris  illustribus,  anteces- 
soribus,  quorum  omnium  sollertiam 
et  legum  soientiam  et  circa  nostras 
jussiones  fidem  jam  ex  multis  rerum 
argumentis  accepimus,  convooatis, 
speoialiter  mandavimus,  ut  nostra 
auctoritate  nostris(^ue  suasionibus 
oomponant  institutiones :  ut  liceat 
vobis  prima  legum  cunabula  non 
ab  anti(}uis  fiibulis  disoere,  sed  ab 
imperiali  splendore  appetere,  et 
tam  aures  quam  animse  vestrse  nihil 
inutile  nihuque  perperam  positum, 
sed  quod  in  ipsis  rerum  optinet  ar- 
gumentis, accipiant  et  quod  in  priore 
tempore  vix  post  tnennium  in- 
ferioribus  contingebat,  ut  tunc  con- 
stitutiones  imperatorias  legerent, 
hoc  vos  a  primordio  ingrediamini, 
digni  tanto  honore  tantaque  reperti 
felicitate,  ut  et  initium  vobis  et 
finis  legum  eruditionis  a  voce  prin- 
oipali  procedat. 


4.  Igitur  post  libros  quinquaginta 
digestorum  seu  pandectarum,  in 
quos  omne  jus  antiquum  collatum 
est  (quos  per  eundem  virum  excel- 
sum  Tribonianum  nee  non  ceteros 
viros  iUustres  et  facundissimos  con- 
fecimus),  in  hos  quattuor  libros  eas- 
dem  institutiones  partiri  jussimus, 
ut  sint  totius  legitimse  scientise  prima 
elementa. 

5.  Quibus  breviter  expositum 
est  et  quod  antea  optinebat,  et  quod 
postea  desuetudine  inumbratum  ab 
imperiali  remedio  illuminatum  est. 

6.  Quas  ex  omnibus  antiquoram 
institutionibus  et  prsecipue  ex  com- 
mentariis  Gaii  nostri  tam  institu- 
tionimi  quam  rerum  cottidianarum, 
aliisque  multis  commentariis  com- 

Sositas  cum  tres  prsedicti  viri  pru- 
entes  nobis  optulerunt,  et  legimus 
et  cognovimus  et  plenissimum  no- 
strarum  constitutionum  robur  eis 
accommodavimus. 


care  to  the  vast  volumes  of  ancient 
law;  and,  sailing  as  it  were  across 
the  mid  ocean,  have  now  completed, 
through  the  favour  of  heaven,  a  work 
that  once  seemed  beyond  hope. 

8.  "When  by  the  blessing  of  God 
this  task  was  accomplished,  we  sum- 
moned the  most  eminent  Tribonian, 
master  and  ex-qnsestor  of  our  palace, 
together    with    the   illustrious    Theo- 

EUlus  and  Dorotheus,  professors^ of 
iw,  all  of  whomTiave  on  many  occa- 
sions proved  to  us  their  ability,  legal 
knowledge,  and  obedience  to  our 
orders!  and  we  have  specially  charged 
them  to  compose,  under  our  authority 
and  advice.  Institutes,  so  that  you  may 
no  more  learn  the  first  elements  of  law 
from  old  and  erroneous  sources,  but 
apprehend  them  by  the  clear' light  of 
imperial  wisdom ;  and  that  your  minds 
and  e^Jrs  may  receive  nothing  that  is 
useless  or  misplaced,  but  only  what 
obtuns  in  acti^  practice.  So  that, 
whereas,  former^,  the  junior  students 
could  scarcely,  after  three  years' 
study,  read  the  imperial  constitutions, 
you  may  now  commence  your  studies 
by  reading  them,  you  who  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  an  honour  and  a 
happiness  so  great  as  that  the  first 
and  last  lessons  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  should  issue  for  you  from  the 
mouth  of  the  emperor. 

4  When  therefore,  b^  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  eminent  person 
Tribonian  and  that  of  other  illustrious 
and  learned  men,  we  had  compiled 
the  fifiiy  books,  called  Digests  or 
Pandects,  in  which  is  collected  the 
whole  ancient  law,  we  directed  that 
these  Institutes  should  be  divided  into 
four  books,  which  might  serve  as  the 
first  elements  of  the  whole  science  of 
law.         ^ 

5.  In  these  books  a  brief  exposi- 
tion  is  given  of  the  ancient  laws,  and 
of  those  also,  which,  overshadowed 
by  disuse,  have  been  again  brought 
to  li^ht  by  our  imperial  authority. 

6.  These  four  books  of  Institutes 
thus  compiled,  from  all  the  Institutes 
left  us  by  the  ancients,  and  chiefly 
from  the  commentaries  of  our  Gaias» 
both  in  his  Institutes,  and  in  his  work 
on  daily  afiairs,  and  also  from  many 
other  commentaries,  were  presented  to 
us  by  the  three  learned  men  we  have 
above  named.  We  have  read  and  ex- 
amined them  and  have  accorded  to 
them  all  the  force  of  our  constitutions. 
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7.  Summa  itaqae  ope  et  alacri  7.  Receive,  therefore,  with  eager- 

stadio  hae  legee  nostras  acoipite  et  ness,  and  study  with  cheerful  ^li- 
vosmet  ipsos  sic  eruditos  ostendite,  genoe,  these  our  laws,  and  show  your- 
ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat,  toto  selves  persons  of  such  learning  that 
legitimo  opere  perfecto,  posse  etiam  you  may  conceive  the  flattering  hope 
nostram  rem  publicam  in  partibus  of  yourselves  being  able,  when  your 
ejus  vobis  credendis  gubemare.  course  of  legal  study  is  completed,  to 

govern  our  empire  in  the  different  por- 
tions that  may  be  entrusted  to  your 
care. 
Data  nndeoimo  kalendas  Decem-  Given   at  Constantinople    on   the 

bres  ConstantinopoH  domino  nostro  eleventh  day  of  the  calends  of  De- 
Justinianoperpetuo  Augusto  tertium  cember,  in  tiie  third  consulate  of  the 
consule.  Emperor  Justinian,  ever  August  (688). 
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Trr.  I.    DE  JUSTTTIA  ET  JURE. 

JusTiTiA  est  constans   et  per-         Justice  is  the  constant  and  perpetual 
petua   voluntas  jus    suum    cmque    wish  to  render  every  one  his  due. 
tribuens. 

D.  L  1. 10. 

The  term  juSy  in  its  most  extended  sense,  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  include  all  the  commands  laid  upon  mei^  that 
they  are  bound  to  fulfil,  both  the  commands  of  morality  and  of 
law*'  "The  distinction  between  commands  which  are  only  enforced 
by  the  sanction  of  public  or  private  opinion,' and  those  enforced 
by  positive  legal  sanctions,  may  seem  clear  to  us;  but  the  Roman 
jurists,  in  speaking  of  the  elementary  principles  and  divisions  of 
jurisprudence,  did  not  keep  law  and  morality  distinct.  Celsus 
defines  ji«  as  a/rs  boni  et  oequi:  ^(D.  i.  1.  T)  This  extension  of 
the  term  would  sink  positive  law  in  morality ;  that  only  would  be 
supposed  to  be  commanded  which  ought  to  be  commanded.  The 
confusion  arose  principally  from  the  view  of  the  law  of  nature, 
borrowed  from  Greek  plulosophy  by  the  jurists.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  14.) 

Ju8y  used  in  its  strictly  legal  sense,  has  two  principal  meanings. 
It  either  signifies  lawy  that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  rights  and  duties 
protected  and  enforced  by  legal  remedies,  or  it  means  any  single 
right,  that  is,  any  faculty  or  privilege  accorded  by  law  to  one  man 
accompanied  by  a  correlative  duty  imposed  on  another  man.  Jils 
itvneriSy  for  instance,  is  the  right  given  to  one  man  of  going 
through  the  land  of  another  who  is  placed  under  a  duty  to  let  him 
p^ss.  Neither  a  right  nor  a  duty,  at  any  rate  in  the  sphere  of 
privatejaw  with  which  alone  the  Institutes  deal,  can  exist  without 
the  other.     (See  Introd.  sec.  36.) 

1.  Jurispmdentia  est  divinarnm  1.  Jtuispmdence  is  the  knowledge 

aiqne  hmnanamm   remm   notitia,    of  things  divme -and  human;  the  sci- 
jnsti  atque  injusti  scientia.  ence  oi  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

D.  1 1. 10.  2. 
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Jurispritdentia  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  jus,  and  jus,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  law  of  nature,  laid  down  what  is  com- 
manded by  righ£^ reason,  this  right  reason  being  common  to  the 
divine  scheme  of  things  and  to  man.  On  this  ground,  and  also 
because  public  law  has  to  deal  with  religious  worship,  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  was  necessary,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  human  Jbhings,  to  say  what  were  the  contents  o{  jus.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  definition  are  taken  at  random  out  of  the 
writings  of  Ulpian.     (See  Introd.  sec.  34.) 


2.  His  generaliter  cognitis  et 
incipientibus  nobis  exponere  jura 
popnli  Bomani  ita  maxime  viden- 
tor  posse  tradi  commodissime,  si 
primo  levi  ao  simplici,  post  deinde 
diligentissima  atqne  exactissima 
interpretatione  singula  tradantur. 
Alioquin  si  statim  ab  initio  radem 
adhuo  et  infirmmn  aninrnm  studiosi 
multitndine  ac  varietate  remm 
oneraverimus,  duorom  altenun  aut 
desertorem  stadiomm  efiioiemus  ant 
cum  magno  labore  ejus,  ssepe  etiam 
cum  diffidentia,  qus  plerumque 
juvenes  avertit,  serius  ad  id  perdu- 
cemus,  ad  quod  leniore  via  ductus 
sine  magno  labore  et  sine  ulla  diffi- 
dentia  maturius  perduci  potuisset. 


8.  Juris  prsecepta  sunt  hsec: 
honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  Isedere, 
Bumn  cuique  tnbuere. 

4.  Hujus  studii  dus  sunt  po- 
sitiones,  publicum  et  privattun. 
Publicum  jus  est,  quod  ad  statum 
rei  BomansB  spectat,  privatum,  quod 
ad  singulorum  utilitatem  pertinet. 
Dicendum  est  igitur  de  jure  pri- 
vate, quod  tripertitum  est ;  col- 
lectum  est  emm  ex  naturalibus 
pneceptis  aut  gentium  aut  civilibus. 


D,i. 


2.  Having  explained  these  general 
terms,  we. think  we  shall  commence 
our  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Ro- 
man people  most  advantageously,  if  our 
explanation  is  at  first  plain  and  ea^, 
and  is  then  carried  on  into  details 
with  the  utmost  care  and  exact- 
ness. For,  if  .at  the  outset  we  over- 
load the  mind  of  the  student,  while 
yet  new  to  the  subject  and  unable  to 
bear  much,  with  a  multitude  and 
variety  of  topics,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen — ^we  shall  either  cause  him 
wholly  to  abandon  his  studies,  or,  after 
great  toU,  and  often  after  great  dist^iBt 
of  himself  (the  most  frequent  stimi- 
bling-blgck  in  the  way  of  youth), "we 
atSil  at  last  conduct  him  to  me  point,  to 
which,  if  he  had  been  led  by  a  smoother 
road,  he  might,  without  great  labour, 
and  without  any  distrust  of  his  owni 
powers,  have  been  sooner  conducted. 

^.  The  maxims  of  law  are  these : 
to  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  one,  to  give 
every  one'Gs  due. 

4.  The  study  of  law  is  divided  into 
two  branches ;  that  of  public  and  that 
of  private  law.  Pubhc  law  is  that 
which  regards  the  government  of  the 
Boman  Empire  ;  private  law,  that 
which  concerns  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals. We  are  now  to  treat  of  the 
latter,  which  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments, and  consists  of  precepts  belong- 
ing to  natural  law,  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  to  the  civil  law. 
1.  1.  2. 


Both  the  jm  puhlicum  and  the  jus  privatum  fall  under  muni- 
cipal law,  that  is,  the  law  of  a  particular  state.  Publicum  jus  in 
sacris,  in  sacerdotthus,  in  magistratUms  consistit,  (D.  i.  1.  1.  2.) 
Public  law  regulates  religious  worship  and  civil  administration ; 
private  law  determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals.  The 
threefold  division  of  private  law  given  in  the  text  is  discussed  in 
the  next  section. 
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Tit.  n.  DE  JURE  NATURALI,  GENTIUM  ET  CIVILI. 

Jtw  natnrale  est,   qnod   natura  The  law  of  nature  is  that  law  which 

omnia  aTiimalia  docnit.     Nam  jns  nature  teaches  to  all  animals.  For  this 

istud  non  hmnani  generis  proprium  law  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 

est,,  sed  omnium  animalium,  quae  in  human  race,  but  belongs  to  all  animals, 

cmlo,  quae  in  terra,  quae  in  mari  na-  whether  of  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the  sea. 

scnntur.  Hinc  descendit  maris  atque  Hence    comes  that   yoking    together 

femins  conjugatio,  quam  nos  matri-  of  male  and  female,  which  we  term 

monium  appellamus,  hinc  Hberorum  matrimony ;  hence  the  procreation  and 

procreatio     et    educatio :    videmus  bringing  up  of  children.    We  see,  in- 

etenim  cetera  quoque  animalia  istius  deed,  tb^t  all  the  other  animals  besides 

juris  peritia  censeri.  man  are  considered  as  having  know- 
ledge of  this  law. 
D.  i.  1. 1.  8. 

In  the  Introduction  (sec.  14)  a  sketch  has  been  given  of  what 
the  jurists  meant  hj  the  lex  nakirce.  It  was  the  expression  of 
right  reason  inherent  in  nature  and  man,  and  having  a  binding 
force  as'ajaw.  It  was  contrasted  with  the  jus  civile^  the  old  strict 
law  of  JRome  (Introd.  sec.  10),  and  also  with  thejiis  gentium,  the 
smn,  that  is,  of  the  law  found  to  obtain  in  other  nations  besides 
theJRomans,  as  well  as  in  Roman  law.  (Introd.  sec.  12.)  There 
thus  arose  the  threefold  division  of  law  adopted  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  last  title ;  but  the  jiis  gentium  and  the  jus  naturale 
were  often  placed  in  the  same  head  of  division,  for  the  law  com- 
mon to  all  nations  was  but  the  embodiment  and  indication  of  what 
right  re^on  was  supposed  to  command  to  all  men.  Thus  while 
the  threefold  division  of  law  was  adopted  by  some  jurists,  a  two- 
fold division  was  adopted  by  others,  and  is  adopted  in  the  next  and 
the  eleventh  paragraphs  of  this  title,  Justinian  first  borrowing  from 
TJlpian,  who  adopted  the  threefold  division,  and  then  from  Gains, 
who  adopted  the  twofold. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  give  a  notion  of  jus  naturale^  Jus- 
tinian has  borrowed  a  passage  from  Ulpian,  in  which  that  jurist 
runs  off  into  a  subsidiary  and  divergent  line  of  thought.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  we  begin  to  make  inherent  reason  the  founda- 
tion of  law,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
<»mmunity  of  actions  which,  in  some  of  the  primary  features  of 
physical  life,  reason  or  instinct  suggests  to  man  and  animals.  If 
Jtu  is  that  which  nature  commands,  nature  may  be  said  to  com- 
mand the  propagation  of  the  species  in  animfds  as  much  as  in 
man,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  jus  common  to  animals  and  to 
men.  A  jurist,  to  whom  the  theory  of  the  lex  natures  was 
fiEuniliar,  might  easily  pursue  the  subject  to  a  point  in  which  men 
«Jid  animals  seemed  to  meet.  But  the  main  theory  had  nothing  to 
do  with  animals,  as  it  looked  only  to  the  reason  inherent  in  the 
universe  and  in  man,  and  in  considering  what  the  Roman  jurists 
meant  by  jus  naturale  this  fragment  of  Ulpian  may  be  dismissed 
^ilmofit  entirely  from  our  notice. 
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1.  Jus  autem  civile  vel  gentitun 
ita  dividitur:  omnes  populi,  (^ui 
legibus  et  moribus  reguntur,  partim 
8U0  proprio,  partim  commtuii  om- 
nimn  hominuni  jure  utuntur :  nam 
quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus 
oonstituit,  id  ipsius  proprium  civi- 
tatis  est  vocaturque  jus  civile, 
quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  civitatis : 
quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud 
omnes  populos  perssque  custoditur 
vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo 
jure  omnes  gentes  utuntur.  Et 
populus  itaque  Eomanus  jpartim  suo 

Eroprio,  partim  conmiuni  omnium 
ominum  jure  utitur.    Quse  singula 
qualia  sunt,  sms  locis  proponemus. 

Gai. 


1.  Civil  law  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  nations.  Every  com- 
munity governed  by  laws  and  customs 
uses  partly  its  own  law,  partly  laws 
common  to  all  mankind.  The  law  which 
a  people  makes  for  its  own  govern- 
ment belongs  exclusively  to  that  state, 
and  is  called  the  civil  law,  as  being  the 
law  of  the  particular  state.  But  the 
law  which  natural  reason  appoints  for 
all  mankind  obtains  equally  among  all 
nations,  and  is  called  the  law  of  nations, 
because  all  nations  make  use  of  it.  The 
people  of  Rome,  then,  are  governed 
partly  by  their  own  laws,  and  partly 
by  the  laws  which  are  common  to  all 
mcmkind.  What  is  the  nature  of  these 
two  component  parts  of  our  law  we 
will  set  forth  in  the  proper  place, 
i.  1. 


2.  Sed  jus  quidem  civile  ex  xma- 
quaque  civitate  appellatur,  veluti 
Atheniensium :  nam  si  quis  velit 
Solonis  vel  Draconis  leges  appellare 
jus  civile  Atheniensium,  non  erra- 
verit.  Sic  enim  et  jus,  quo  populus 
Bomanus  utitur,  jus  civile  Boma- 
norum  appellamus  vel  jus  Quiri- 
tiiim,  quo  Quirites  utuntur ;  Bomani 
enim  a  Quirino  Quirites  appellan- 
tur.  Sed  quotiens  non  addimus, 
cujus  sit  civitatis,  nostrum  jus  si- 
gmficamus:  sicuti  cumpoetam  dici- 
mus  nee  addimus  nomen,  subauditur 
apud  GrrsBCOs  egregius  Homerus,  apud 
nos  Vergilius.  Jus  autem  gentium 
omni  humane  generi  commune  est. 
Neon  usu  exigente  et  humanis  ne- 
cessitatibus  gentes  himianae  qucedam 
sibi  constituerunt :  beUa  etenim  orta 
sunt  et  captivitates  secutse  et  ser- 
vitutes,  quffi  sunt  juri  natural! 
contrarisB  (ju^e  enim  naturaJi  ab 
initio  onmes  homines  liberi  nasce- 
bantur) ;  ex  hoc  jure  gentium  et 
omnes  peene  contractus  introducti 
sunt,  ut  emptio  venditio,  locatio 
conductio,  societas,  depositum,  mu- 
tuum  et  alii  iimumerabiles. 


D. 


2.  Civil  law  takes  its  name  from  the 
state  which  it  governs,  as,  for  instance, 
from  Athens;  for  it  woidd  be  very 
proper  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  Solon  or 
Draco  as  the  civil  law  of  Athens.  And 
thus  the  law  which  the  Boman  people 
make  use  of  is  called  the  civil  law  of  the 
Bomans,  or  that  of  the  Quirites,  as  be- 
ing used  by  the  Quirites;  for  the  Ro- 
mans are  called  Quirites  from  QuirinuB* 
But  whenever  we  speak  of  civil  law, 
without  adding  of  what  state  we  are 
speaking,  we  mean  our  own  law :  just  as 
when  '  the  poet  *  is  spoken  of  without 
any  name  being  expressed,  the  Greeks 
mean  the  great  Homer,  and  we  Bo- 
mans mean  Virgil.  The  laMr  of  nations 
is  conunon  to  all  mankind,  for  nations 
have  established  certain  laws,  as  occa- 
sion and  the  necessities  of  human  life 
required.  Wars  arose,  and  in  their  train 
followed  captivity  and  then  slavery, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ; 
for  by  that  law  all  men  are  originally 
bom  free.  Further,  from  this  law  of 
nations  almost  all  contracts  were  at 
first  introduced,  as,  for  instance,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  letting  and  hiring, 
partnership,  deposits,  loans  returnable 
m  kind,  and  very  many  others, 
i.  4.  5. 

The  term  jus  civile,  as  used  here,  entirely  depends  for  its 
meaning  on  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  jus  gentium.  When 
the  jurists  came  to  examine  different  systems  of  laws,  they  found 
much  in  each  that  was  common  to  all.  This  common  part  they 
termed  the  jus  gentium;  and  the  residue,  the  part  peculiar  to 
each  state,  they  called  jv^  civile.  The  contracts  of  sale,  hiring, 
and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  text,  were,  they  found,  carried 
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on  mnch  in  the  same  way  in  every  country,  and  they  therefore 
assigned  them  to  the  head  of  jus  gentium^  and  contrasted  them 
with  forms  of  contract  which  were  peculiar  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
and  were  therefore  considered  part  of  the  jtis  civile.  In  the  usual 
sense  of  jvs  civile^  in  which  it  means  the  old  law  of  JRome  prior ' 
to  the  jus  honor aHum  (see  Introd.  sec.  10),  these  contracts  were 
part  of  the  jus  civile^  that  is,  they  were  part  of,  and  were  recog- 
nised by,  the  old  law,  but  they  were  also  part  of  the  general  law 
of  nations,  and  no  forms  peculiar  to  Roman  law  were  necessary  for 
their  creation. 


8.  Constat  autem  jus  nostnun 
ant  ex  scripto  ant  ex  non  scripto, 
nt  apnd  Grsecos :  rSav  vofuav  ol  fitv 
tYYpaifxny  ol  dc  Sypaifyoi,  Scriptnm 
jns  est  lex,  plebisoita,  senatnscon- 
Bnlta,  principnm  placita,  magistra- 
tnnm  edicta,  responsa  pmdentium. 

4.  Lex  est,  qnod  popnlns  Boma- 
nns  senatorio  magistratn  interro- 
gante,  yelnti  consnle,  constitnebat. 
Plebiseitniu  est,  qnod  plebs  plebeio 
magistratn  interrogante,  velnti  tri- 
bnno,  constitnebat.  Plebs  antem 
a  popnlo  eo  dififert,  qno  species  a 
genere:  nam  appellatione  populi 
rniiversi  cives  significantur,  con- 
nxmieTatis  etiam  patriciis  et  sena- 
toribns:  plebis  antem  appellatione 
Bine  patriciis  et  senatonbns  ceteri 
cives  significantnr.  Sed  et  plebi- 
scita,  lege  Hortensia  lata,  non  minus 
valere  qnam  leges  ccepemnt. 

Gai. 


8.  Onr  law  is  written  and  un- 
written, jnst  as  among  the  Qreeks 
some  of  their  laws  were  written  and 
others  not  written.  The  written  part 
consists  of  laws,  pUhiacita,  aenatuS' 
conaulta,  enactments  of  emperors, 
edicts  of  magistrates,  and  answers  of 
jnrispmdents. 

4.  A  law  is  that  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Boman  people  on  its  being  pro- 
posed by  a  senatonan  magistrate,  as  a 
consul.  A  plebiacitum  is  that  which 
was  enacted  by  the  plebs  on  its  being 
proposed  by  a  plebeian  magistrate,  as  a 
tribime.  The  plebs  differs  from  the 
people  as  a  species  from  its  genus ;  for 
all  the  citizens,  including  patricians 
and  senators,  are  comprehended  in  the 
people;  but  the  plebs  only  includes 
citizens,  not  being  patricians  or  sena- 
tors. But  plebiscita,  after  the  Hor- 
tensian  law  had  been  passed,  began  to 
have  the  same  force  as  laws« 
.i.8. 


AlexoT  populi  sdtum,  to  use  a  word  made  by  the  commen- 
tators on  the  analogy  of  plebiscitum,  was  passed  originally  only  in 
the  comitia  curiata;  after  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  in  both  these  comitia ;  but,  excepting  in  the  case  of  con- 
ferring the  imperium,  almost  always  in  the  centuriata.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  5,  15.) 

The  lex  Hortensia^  467  A.u.C,  had  been  preceded  by  the  lex 
Valeria  Horatia,  304  A.U.C,  and  the  lex  Puhlilia^  414  A.u.C,  by 
both  of  which  it  was  provided  that  plebisdta  should  bind  the  whole 
people.  Either  the  effect  of  their  provisions  had  been  disputed,  or 
exceptions  had  been  made  to  them,  or  perhaps  the  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  plebiscitum  which  they  gave  was  not  so  complete 
as  their  terms  would  seem  to  imply.  (Nieb.  ii.  366.)  The  term 
fesp  is  very  firequently  applied  to  pleUscita  as  well  as  to  populi 
scita.     (See  Introd.  sec.  9.) 

5.    Senatnsconsultnm  est,  quod  6.    A  senatus-consulhum   is   that 

senatns  jubet  atqne  constitnit.  Nam  which  the  senate  commands  and  ap- 

earn  auctns  est  populus  Bomanus  points :  for,  when  the  Boman  people 

in  eiitn  modum,  ut  difficile  sit  in  was  so  increased  that  it  was  difficult  to 
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unmn  emn  convocari  legis  sanciendss  assemble  it  together  to  pass  laws,  it 
causa,  sBqnmn  visum  est  senatum  seemed  right  tl^t  the  senate  should  be 
vice  popuH  consuli.  consulted  in  the  place  of  the  people. 

GAi.i.  4;  D.  i.  2.2.  9. 

Senakis-consulta  had  in  some  instances  the  force  of  a  law 
even  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  for  we  have  a  few  preserved  of  a 
date  antecedent  to  the  Caesars,  which  undoubtedly  had  the  force  of 
law ;  but  they  all  relate  to  matters  of  social  administration,  such 
as  forbidding  burial  within  the  city,  or  the  importation  of  wild 
beasts.  (See  Introd.  sec.  15.)  But  we  cannot  speak  of  senatus- 
eonsuUa  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  general  legislation  till  the 
times  of  the  emperors,  when  they  superseded  every  other  except 
the  emperor's  enactments.  The  appeal  of  the  emperor  to  their 
authority  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  form.  (Cod.  i.  14.  12.  1,  in 
proBsenti  leges  condere  soli  imperatori  concessum  est) 

6.  Sed  et  quod  principi  placuit,  6.  That  which  seems  good  to  the 

legis  habet  vigorem,  cum  lege  regia,  emperor  has  also  the  force  of  law ;  for 
quse  de  imperio  ejus  lata  est,  populus  the  people,  by  the  lex  regia^  which  is 
ei  et  in  eum  omne  suum  imperium  passed  to  confer  on  him  his  power, 
et  potestatem  concessit.  Quodcum-  make  over  to  him  their  whole  power 
.  que  igitur  imperator  per  epistulam  and  authority.  Therefore  whatever  the 
constituit  vel  cognoscens  decrevit  emperor  ordains  by  rescript,  or  decides 
vel  edicto  prsecepit,  legem  esse  con-  in  adjudging  a  cause,  or  lays  down  by 
stat :  hsB  sunt,  quse  constitutiones  edict,  is  unquestionably  law  ;  and  it  is 
appellantur.  Plane  ex  his  qusedam  these  enactments  of  the  emperor  that 
sunt  personales,  quse  nee  ad  exem-  are  called  constitutions.  Of  these, 
plum  trahuntur,  quoniam  non  hoc  some  are' personal,  and  are  not  to  be 
piinceps  vult :  nam  quod  alicui  ob  drawn  into  precedent,  such  not  being 
merita  indulsit,  vel  si  cui  poenam  the  intention  of  the  emperor.  Sup- 
irrogavit,  vel  si  cui  siae  exemplo  posing  the  emperor  has  granted  a 
Bubvenit,  personam  non  egreditur.  mvour  to  any  man  on  account  of  his 
Aliee  autem,  cum  generales  sunt,  merits,  or  inflicted  some  punishment, 
omnes  procul  dubio  tenent.  or  granted  some  extraordinary  relief^ 

the  application  of  these  acts  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  particular  indi- 
vidual. But  the  other  constitutions, 
berag  general,  are  undoubtedly  bind- 
ing on  all. 

Gai.  i.  5 ;  D.  L  4. 1. 

The  imperial  constitutions,  though  known  in  the  time  of  the 
previous  emperors,  first  attained,  under  Hadrian,  the  position  of 
being  in  reality  the  only  source  of  law.  They  were  of  three 
kinds:  first,  epistoke^  letters  or  answers  to  letters  addressed  by 
the  emperor  to  different  individuals  or  public  bodies,  or  mwndata, 
orders  given  to  particular  officers,  and  rescriptay  answers  given  by 
the  emperor  to  magistrates  who  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
decision  of  doubtful  points  (Bk.  i.  Tit.  8.  2) ;  secondly,  judicial 
sentences,  decreta,  given  by  the  emperors  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  15.  4) ;  both 
these  kinds  having  force  only  by  serving  as  a  precedent  in  similar 
cases ;  and  thirdly,  edictay  or  laws  binding  generally  on  all  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor.     (See  Introd.  sec.  16.) 
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It  is  here  said,  on  the  authority  of  Ulpian  (D.  i.  4.  1),  that 
the  emperor  derives  his  authority  from  the  lex  regia.  This  refers 
to  the  law  of  the  comitia  curiaia  by  which  the  imperium  was  con- 
ferred. Grains  says,  1.  5,  nee  unquam  diibitatum  est  quin  prin- 
cipis  consHtuUo  legis  vicem  optineat^  cum  ipse  imperator  per  legem 
imperium  dccipiat.  This  law  was  a  relic  of  that  by  which  the 
king  had  been  invested  with  the  royal  authority,  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  eiiria  representing  the  populus ;  and  it  was  considered  that 
the  emperor  was  in  like  manner  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people  transferred  to  him  on  his  receiving  the  imperium, 
(See  Introd.  sec.  16.) 

7.  Fnetomm  qnoque  edicta  non  7.  The  edicts  of  the  prsetors  are 

modicam    juris    optinent    auctori-  also  of  great  anthoxity.    These  edicts 

tatem.    Heec  etiam  jus  honorarium  are  called  the  ^utf  ^Mmororium,  because 

solemns  appellare,  quod  qui  bono-  those  who  bear  honours  in  the  state, 

rem  genmt,  id  est  magistratus,  au-  that  is,  the  magistrates,  have  given  it 

ctoritatem  huio  juri  dedeiunt.    Pro-  their  sanction.    The  curule  ssdiles  also 

ponebant  et  SBdues  cumles  edictmn  used  to  publish  an  edict  relative  to  cer- 

de  qnibusdam  casibus,  quod  edictmn  tain  subjects,  which  edict  also  became 

juris  honorarii  portio  est.  part  of  the  jus  honorarium, 

Gai.  i.  6;  D.xxi.  1. 1. 

Papinian  says  (D.  i.  1.  7),  that  the  jiis  prcetorum  was  intro- 
duced by  the  praetors,  adjuvandi  vel  supplendi  vel  corrigendi 
juris  civilis  gratia.  New  circumstances,  new  habits  of  thinking, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  prcetor  peregrintis,  a  new  scope  for 
authority,  compelled  the  praetor  to  use  an  equitable  power,  and 
frequently  equitable  fictions,  to  extend  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
old  civil  law.  (See  Introd.  sec.  12.)  The  decisions  by  which  he 
did  this  were  called  edicta.  At  the  beginning  of  his  year  of  office, 
the  prsetor  published  a  list  of  the  rules  by  which  he  intended  to 
be  bound,  and  this  was  called  the  edictum  perpetuum^  as  it  ran 
on  from  year  to  year  under  successive  praetors,  each  making  such 
additions  and  changes  as  he  thought  necessary,  ^dictum  repen^ 
timim  was  one  made  to  meet  a  particular  case.  The  lex  Cornelia 
(B.C.  67)  forbad  a  praetor  to  depart  during  his  term  of  office  from 
the  edict  he  had  promulgated  at  its  commencement.  In  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  a  jurist  named  Salvius  Julianus,  who  filled  the  office 
of  prastor,  systematised  and  condensed  the  ed^ts  of  preceding 
praetors  into  a  final  edictum  perpetuum^  which,  if  further  annual 
edicts  were  issued  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  served  as  their  basis, 
and  is  specially  known  as  the  edictum  perpetuum.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  19.) 

8.  Besponsa  prudentium  sunt  8.  The  answers  of  the  jurispm- 
senteutifle  et  opiniones  eorom,  qui-  dents  are  the  decisions  and  opimons 
Ws  permlssmn  erat  jura  condere.  of  persons  who  were  authorised  to  de- 
Nam  antiquitus  institutum  erat,  ut  termine  the  law.  For  anciently  it  was 
e^ent  qui  JTjra  publico  interpreta-  provided  that  there  should  be  persons 
icntor,  quibuB  a  Cssare  jus  respon-  to  interpret  publicly  the  law,  who 
dendi  datum  est,  qui  jurisconsnlti  were  permitted  by  the  empetor  to  give 
•ppellabantnr.      Quormn    omnium  answers  on  questions  of  law.    They 
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sententisB  et  opiniones  earn  aucto-  were  called  jurisconstdts ;  and  the  au- 
ritatem  tenebant,  ut  jndici  recedere  thority  of  their  decisions  and  opinions, 
a  resj^onso  eorum  non  liceret,  ut  est  when  they  were  all  unanimous,  waa 
constitutum.  such,  that  the  judge  could  not,  accord- 

ing to  the  constitutions,  refuse  to  b« 
guided  by  their  answers. 
Gai.  L  7. 

It  is  to  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  jurists  effected  by 
Augustus  (Intpod.  sec.  20)  that  reference  is  made  in  the  words 
quihus  a  CoBsare  jiis  respondendi  datum  est,  and  it  is  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  Hadrian  (sec.  20)  and  Theodosius  (sec.  27)  that  the 
words  judici  recedere  a  responso  eorum  Tion  liceret^  ut  est  constir 
tutum,  refer. 

9.  Ex  non  scripto  jus  venit,  quod  9.  The  unwritten  law  is  that  which 
UBUs  comprobavit.  Nam  diutumi  usage  has  established ;  for  ancient  ens- 
mores  consensu  utentium  oomprobati  toms,  being  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
legem  imitantur.  of  those  who  adopt  them,  are  like  lavs« 

D.  i.  8.  32. 

Quid  interest  suffragio  populus  voluntatem  svum  dedarei  a?i 
rebus  ipsis  et  fadis?  (D.  i.  3.  82.)  The  Roman  jurists  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  very  accurately  wheiice  laws 
derive  their  binding  force.  The  vague  expression  in  the  text 
mores  legem  imitantur^  and  the  question  asked  in  these  words  of 
the  Digest,  leave  undecided  the  question  of  the  relation  of  customs 
to  laws.  The  Roman  law  held  that  customs  could  not  only  inter- 
pret law  (optima  legum  interpres  consuetudo,  D.  i.  3.  37),  but 
also  abrogate  it.  In  the  eleventh  section  of  this  Title  it  is  said  that 
the  enactment  of  a  state  may  be  changed  tacito  consensu  popidi^ 
and  in  the  Digest  (i.  3.  32.  1)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  le^es 
tacito  consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  ahrogantur.  The  Code, 
certainly,  lays  down  (viii.  53)  that  the  authority  of  a  custom  is 
not  so  great  that  it  can  *  conquer  reason  or  law ; '  but  this  is  said 
of  particular  not  general  customs.  A  law  fallen  into  desuetude 
might  be  abrogated  by  general  custom,  but  a  particular  custom, 
of  only  local  force,  would  not  be  suffered  to  prevail  against  the 
general  law. 

10.  Et  non  ineleganter  in  duas  10.  The  civil  law  is  not  improperly 
species  jus  civile  dLstributimi  vi-  divided  into  two  kinds,  for  the  divi- 
detur.  Nam  origo  ejus  ab  institutis  sion  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
duarum  civitatium,  Athenanmi  sci-  the  customs  of  the  two  states  Athens 
licet  et  Lacedsemonis,  fluxisse  vide-  and  Lacedsemon.  For  in  these  states 
tur :  in  his  enim  civitatibus  ita  agi  it  used  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Lace- 
solitum  erat,  ut  Lacedsemonii  qui-  ds^monians  rather  committed  to  mo- 
dem magis  ea,  quss  pro  legions  mory  what  they  were  to  observe  as 
observarent,  memori®  mandarent,  law,  while  the  Athenians  rather  kept 
Athenienses  vero  ea,  quse  in  legibus  safely  what  they  had  foxmd  written  in 
Bcripta     reprehendissent,     custodi-  their  laws. 

rent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  distinction  between 
written  and  unwritten  law  must  always  exist  where  laws  are 
written  at  all,  and  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  express  all 
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law  in  positive  terms ;   and  that  this  Greek   origin  for  the  two 
branches  of  Boman  law  is  quite  imaginary. 

11.  Sed  natnralia  qtddem  jura,  11.  The  laws  of  nature,  which  all 
qnse  apad  omnes  gentes  persque  nations  observe  alike,  being  established 
gervantar,  diyina  qnadam  providen-  by  a  divine  providence,  remain  ever 
tia  constitata,  semper  firma  atqne  fixed  and  immutable.  But  the  laws 
immutabilia  permanent :  ea  vero,  which  every  state  has  enacted,  undergo 
qnse  ipsa  sibi  quseque  civitas  con-  frequent  changes,  either  by  the  tacit 
stituit,  8»pe  mutari  solent  vel  consent  of  the  people,  or  by  a  new  law 
tacito    consensu     populi    vel    aha  being  subsequently  passed. 

postea  lege  lata. 

D.  L  8.  82. 1. 

Jnstinian,  abandoning  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  which 
he  had  adopted  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  now 
follows  the  twofold  division  of  Gains  (i.  1),  into  j%i8  naturale  and 
jus  civile. 

12.  Omne  autem  jus,  quo  utimur,  12.  All  our  law  relates  either  to 
vel  ad  personas  pertmet^  vel  ad  res  persons,  or  to  things,  or  to  actions, 
vel  ad  actiones.  Ac  prius  de  per-  Let  us  first  speak  of  persons ;  as  it  is 
sonis  videamus.  Nam  parum  est  jus  of  little  purpose  to  know  the  law,  if  we 
nosse,  si  personse,  quarum  causa  do  not  know  the  persons  for  whom  the 
statntum  est,  ignorentur.                       law  was  made. 

Oal  i.  8. 

In  Gains,  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  obligations  are 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  things.  The  division  of  law  which 
compels  them  to  be  so  treated  is  obviously  inaccurate,  for  actions 
themselves  are  just  as  much  things  as  obligations  ;  and  if  obliga- 
tions were  classed  under  the  head  of  things  because  they  are  a 
mode  of  obtaining  things,  there  is  the  objection  to  the  classifica- 
tion, that  the  obtaining  of  a  thing  is  only  an  ultimate  and  acci- 
dental result,  not  a  necessary  part,  of  an  obligation. 

Tit.  in.    DE  JURE  PERSONARUM.      C  ^       / 

Somma  itaque    divisio    de  jure  The  chief  division  in  the  rights  of 

personarom  htec  est,  quod  omnes    persons  is  this :  men  are  all  either  free 
homines  aut  liberi  sunt  aut  servi.         or  slaves. 

GAI.L9. 

Every  being  capable  of  having,  and  being  subject  to,  rights  was 
called  in  Roman  law  a  persona,  (See  Introd.  sec.  37.)  Thus 
not  only  was  the  individual,  when  looked  at  as  having  this  capacity, 
a  persona,  but  so  also  were  corporations  and  public  bodies.  Slaves 
were  personoa  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  merely  things,  and 
they  could  go  through  some  legal  forms,  and  were  entitled  in  later 
times  to  a  certain  amount  of  legal  protection ;  but,  although  they 
are  thus  treated  of  under  the  law  of  persons,  it  is  chiefly  their  want 
of  legal  capacities  that  attracts  attention.  The  word  persona 
has  also  another  sense.  It  was  used  not  only  for  the  being  who 
had  the  capacity  of  enjoying  rights  and  fulfilling  duties,  but 
also  for  the.  difierent  characters  or  parts  in  which  this  capacity 
showed  itself;  or,  to  borrow  the  metaphor  suggested  by  the 
etymology  of  tiie  word,  for  the  difierent  masks  or  faces  which  the 
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actor  wore  in  playing  his  part  in  the  drama  of  civic  and  social  life. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  same  man  might  have  the  fersona  patriSj 
or  tutoris^  or  mariti ;  that  is,  might  be  regarded  in  his  character 
of  father,  tutor,  or  husband. 

Status  is  the  position  which  a  'persona  occupies  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  (D.  i.  5.)  In  the  possible  position  of  a  persona  the 
Boman  law  recognised  three  main  heads  (capita)^  viz. :  libertofy 
the  capacity  to  have  and  be  subject  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  a  freeman ;  civitas,  the  capacity  to  have  and  be  subject  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  Boman  citizen;  and  familia,  the 
capacity  to  have  and  be  subject  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a 
person  belonging  to  a  Roman  family.  These  three  *  heads '  were 
again,  by  an  expression  borrowed  from  that  applied  to  citizens 
when  appearing  as  ^  heads '  in  the  censor's  list,  summed  up  in  the 
singular  '  caput ; '  the  '  head '  of  a  persona  thus  meaning  the  sum 
of  the  person^s  legal  capacities.  The  status  of  a  firee  Boman  citizen 
was  that  of  having  this  caput.  The  status  of  a  slave  was  that 
of  having  no  caput  Since  freebom  members  of  a  Boman  family 
acquired,  as  such  members,  the  position  of  cives^  modem  jurists 
sometimes  use  status  in  the  sense  of  family  position.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  38,  39,  40.) 

The  extent  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  capacities  summed  up 
in  caput  may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  it  with  its  corresponding 
negative,  that  is,  with  the  absence  of  the  capacity  spoken  of  In 
order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  freemen,  we  may  speak  of  the 
position  of  (freedmen  and)  daves ;  in  order  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  a  citizen,  we  may  speak  of  the  position  of  a  Latinus 
and  a  peregrinus ;  in  order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  persons 
having  the  amplest  family  position,  i.e.  being  sui  juHs,  we  may 
speak  of  persons  having  a  less  ample  position,  and  being  either 
under  the  power  of  others  (alieni  juris)  or  under  the  authority  or 
guidance  of  others,  i.e.  under  tutors  or  curators.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  in  the  Institutes,  and  the  discussion  of  the  points 
thus  suggested  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  first  book. 

1.  Et  libertas  quidem  est,  ex  1.  Freedom,  from  which  is  derived 
qua  etiam  liberi  vocantur,  natnralis  the  term  free  as  applied  to  men,  is  the 
mcultas  ejus,  quod  cuique  fauoere  natural  power  of  doing  each  what  we 
libet,  nisi  si  quid  aut  vi  aut  jure  pro-  please,  cmless  prevented  either  by  force 
hibetur.                                         ^  or  by  law. 

2.  ServituB  antem  est  constitu-  2.  Slavery  is  an  institution  of  the 
tio  juris  gentium,  qua  quis  dominio  law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man  is 
aKeno  contra  naturam  subicitur.  made  the  property  of  another,  con- 
trary to  natural  right. 

D.  i.  5.  4. 1. 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  the  one  thing  in  which  the  jus 
gentium  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  jus  naturale  ;  and  it 
was  this,  probably,  more  than  anything  else,  that  made  some  of 
the  jurists  adopt  the  threefold  division  of  law. 

8.  Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  8.  Slaves  are  denominated  aervij 
sunt,  quod  imperatores  captivos  ven-    because  generals  order  their  eaptives 
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dere  jubent  ac  per  boo  servare  neo  to  be  sold,  and  tbus  preserve  tbem, 
occidere  solent :  qui  etiam  mancipia  and  do  not  put  tbem  to  death.  Slaves 
dicti  sunt,  quod  ab  hostibus  manu  are  also  called  rnanci;piai  because  they 
capiuntur.  are  taken  from   the    enemy   by  the 

strong  hand. 
4.  Servi  autem  aut  nasctmtur  aut  4.  Slaves  either  are  bom  or  become 

finnt.  Nascunturexancillisnostris:  so.  They  are  bom  so  when  their 
hxuA  ant  jure  gentium,  id  est  ex  mother  is  a  slave;  they  become  so 
captivitate,  aut  jure  civili,  veluti  either  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  is, 
com  homo  liber  major  viginti  annis  by  captivity,  or  by  the  civil  law,  as 
ad  pretiom  participandum  sese  ve-  when  a  free  person,  above  the  age  of 
nmndari  passus  est.  twenty,  suffers  himself  to  be  sold,  that 

he  may  share  the  price  given  for  him. 
D.  i.  6.  6.  1. 

Children  bom  out  of  the  pale  of  lawful  marriage  always  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother ;  and  as  slaves  were  incapable 
of  contracting  a  lawful  marriage,  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  '  lawful ' 
adopted  by  Eoman  law,  the  children  of  a  female  slave  were  neces- 
sarily slaves.  They  were  called  venuB  when  bom  and  reared  on 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  their  mother.     (See  Introd.  sec.  46.) 

In  order  to  prevent  a  fraud,  by  which  a  person,  Having 
allowed  himself  to  be  sold  in  order  to  share  the  price  with  the 
vendor,  turned  round  on  the  purchaser  and  claimed  his  liberty  as 
being  freebom,  a  law,  perhaps  the  senatusconsvltum  Claudianum 
(D.  xl.  3.  5),  enacted  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  should  be 
boond  by  his  statement,  and  be  held  to  be  a  slave.  In  the  early 
law  of  Rome,  it  may  be  observed,  a  citizen  could  really  sell  him- 
self so  as  to  lose  his  freedom ;  but  he  always  retained  a  right  of 
redemption. 

There  were  other  modes  by  which  slavery  could  arise  under 
the  Roman  law,  as  (1)  when  a  free  woman  had  commerce  with  a 
slave,  or  (2)  when  malefactors  were  condemned  to  the  amphi- 
theatre or  the  mines,  the  guilty  parties  were  held  in  law  to  be 
slaves.  These  latter  modes  of  legal,  slavery  were  abolished  by 
Justinian.  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  12.  1.  Nov.  22.  cap.  8.)  Lastly  (3)  an 
emancix>ated  slave,  if  guilty  of  any  gross  act  of  ill  behaviour 
towards  his  patron,  i.e.  his  late  owner,  such  as  a  violent  attack  on 
his  reputation  or  person,  might  be  reclaimed  to  slavery.  (D.  xxv. 
3.6.) 

In  the  older  law,  addictioy  that  is,  delivery  of  the  person  to  a 
creditor  by  way  of  execution  for  a  debt,  the  being  detected  in 
furtum  manifestum,  and  the  omitting  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
tables  of  the  census  in  order  to  defraud  the  revenue,  were  each  a 
cause  of  slavery;  but  these  causes  had  become  obsolete  long  before 
tiietime  of  Justinian. 

5.  In  servorum  condicione  nulla  5.  In  the  condition  of  slaves  there 

differentia  est.  In  liberis  multsB  is  no  distinction ;  hnt  there  are  many 
di&rentise  smit :  aut  enim  ingenui  distinctions  among  free  persons ;  for 
sunt  aut  libertini.  they  are  either  bom  free,  or  have  been 

set  free. 
D.  i.  6.  5.  5. 
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In  the  later  empire  there  was  introduced  an  important  novelty 
in  the  condition  of  slaves  by  the  institution  of  cohni^  that  is,  serfs 
attached  to  the  soil,  ascripti  glehcB^  passing  with  it,  and  bound  to 
remain  on  it,  but  having  much  of  the  position  of  freemen.  They 
were  of  two  kinds  :  if  coloni  iTiquilim  or  liberi,  they  were  entitled 
to  retain  for  their  own  use  all  they  could  gain  from  the  soil 
beyond  the  value  of  a  yearly  payment,  which  they  had  to  make 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil;  if  coloni  adscriptitii  or  censiti,  they 
had  no  rights  of  property  as  against  their  masters.  (C.  xi.  47  et 
seq.) 

Tit.  IV.    DE  IN6ENUIS. 


Ingennas  is  est,  ^ui  statim,  ut 
natns  est,  liber  est,  sive  ex  duobnf , 
ingenuis  matrimonio  editus,  sive  el 
libertinis,  sive  ex  altero  libertino, 
altero  ingenuo.  Sed  et  si  quis  ex 
matre  libera  nasoatur,  patre  servo, 
ingenuns  nihilo  minus  nasoitur: 
quemadmodum  qui  ex  matre  libera 
et  incerto  patre  natus  est,  q[uoniam 
vulgo  conceptus  est.  Sufficit  antem 
liberam  fuisse  matrem  eo  tempore, 
quo  nascitur,  licet  anoilla  conce- 
perit.  Et  ex  oontrario  si  libera  con- 
ceperit,  deinde  ancilla  facta  pariat, 
placuit  eum,  qui  .nasoitur,  lib^rum 
nasci,  quia  non  debet  oalamitas 
matris  ei  nocere,  qui  in  utero  est. 
Ex  his  et  illud  qusesitum  est,  si 
ancilla  prsegnans  manumissa  sit, 
deinde  ancilla  postea  facta  peperit, 
liberom  an  servum  pariat?  Et 
Marcellus  probat,  liberum  nasci: 
sufficit  enim  ei,  qui  in  ventre  est, 
liberam  matrem  vel  medio  tempore 
habuisse  :  quod  et  verom  est. 


A  person  is  ingemma  who  is  free 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  by 
being  bom  in  matrimony,  of  parents 
who  have  been  either  both  bom  free, 
or  both  made  free,  or  one  of  whom 
has  been  bom  and  the  other  made 
free;  and  when  the  mother  is  free, 
and  the  father  a  slave,  the  child  never- 
theless is  bom  free ;  just  sbs  he  is  if  his 
mother  is  free,  and  it  is  uncertain  who 
is  his  father ;  for  he  has  been  conceived 
promiscuously.  And  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  mother  is  free  at  the  time  of  the 
birth,  although  a  slave  when  she  con- 
ceived ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
be  free  when  she  conceives,  and  is  a 
slave  when  she  gives  birth  to  her  child, 
yet  the  child  is  held  to  be  bom  free  ; 
for  the  misfortune  of  the  mother  ought 
not  to  prejudice  her  unborn  in&nt. 
The  question  hence  arose,  if  a  female 
slave  with  child  is  made  free,  but 
again  becomes  a  slave  before  the  child 
is  bom,  whether  the  child  is  bom  free 
or  a  slave.  Marcellus  thinks  it  is  bom 
free,  for  it  is  sufficient  for  the  unborn 
child,  if  the  mother  has  been  free,  al- 
though only  in  the  intermediate  time  ; 
and  this  also  is  true. 
Gai.  i.  11,  82,  89,  90 ;  D.  i.  5.  5. 

If  a  child  was  bom  in  matrimonioy  a  tie  which  could  only,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civil  law,  be  contracted  between  two  free  persons, 
the  child  was  free  from  the  moment  of  conception.  If  it  was  not 
bom  in  matrimonio^  then  it  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother ; 
and  it  was  her  condition  at  the  time  of  birth,  not  at  that  of  con- 
ception^ which  decided  the  status  of  the  child.  It  was  only  by  a 
departure  from  the  strict  theory  of  law  that  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  by  the  mother  before  the  birth  was  allowed  to  make  the 
child  free.     (Gai.  i.  89.) 

1.  Cum  autem  ingenuus  aliquis  1.  "When  a  man  has  been  bom  free, 

natus  sit,  non  officit  illi  in  servitute    he  does  not  cease  to  be  ingenuua  be> 
fnisse  et  postea  manumissum  esse :   •  cause  he  has  been  in  the  position  of 
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sepissime  enim  constikttum  est,  na-    a  slave,  and  has  sabseqnently  been 
talibas  non  officere  manmnissionem.    enfranchised ;    for  it  has  been  often 

settled  that  enfranchisement  does  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  birth. 

In  servitute  fuisse.  This  does  not  mean  to  have  been  a  slave, 
bat  to  have  been  in  the  position  of  one.  As  if  a  freebom  child 
was  considered  erroneously  to  be  a  slave,  and  was  manumitted, 
and  then  his  free  birth  was  discovered,  his  atcUus  would  be  tbat 
of  an  ingenmis^  and  not  of  a  libertinns. 


Tit.  V.  DE  LIBERTINIS. 


Freedmen  are  those  who  have  been 
manumitted  from  legal  servitude.  Ma- 
numission is  the  'giving  of  hberty.' 
For  while  any  one  is  in  slavery,  he  is 
under '  the  hand '  and  power  of  another, 
but  by  manumission  he  is  freed  from 
this  power.  This  institution  took  its 
rise  from  the  law  of  nations;  for  by 
the  law  of  nature  all  men  were  bom 
free ;  and  manumission  was  not  heard 
of,  as  slavery  was  unknown.  But 
when  slavery  came  in  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  boon  of  manumission 
followed.  And  whereas  we  all  were  de- 
nominated by  the  one  natural  name  of 
'men,'  the  law  of  nations  introduced 
a  division  into  three  kinds  of  men, 
namely,  freemen,  and  in  opposition  to 
them,  slaves;  and  thirdly,  freedmen 
.who  had  ceased  to  be  slaves. 
Gai.  i.  11 ;  D.  i,  1.  4. 

In  some  few  cases  a  slave  could  obtain  liberty  without  manu- 
mission. Many  of  these  cases  are  enumerated  in  the  Digest 
(xl.  8).  A  slave,  for  instance,  who  was  abandoned  by  his  master 
on  account  of  disease  or  infirmity  (ob  gravem  infirmitatem)^  was 
pronounced  free  by  an  edict  of  Claudius. 


Libertini  sunt,  qui  ex  justa  ser- 
\itute  manumissi  sunt.  Manumis- 
sio  autem  est  datio  libertatis :  nam 
(jiiamdiu  quis  in  servitute  est,  manui 
et  potestati  suppositus  est,  et  manu- 
misBUB  liberatur  potestate.  Quse  res 
u  jure  gentium  originem  smnpsit, 
utpote  cmn  jure  naturali  omnes 
liberi  nascerentar,  nee  esset  nota 
luanmnissio,  cum  servitus  esset  in- 
cognita: sed  posteaquam  jure  gen- 
tium servitus  invasit,  secutum  est 
beneficium  manumissionis.  Et  cum 
nno  naturali  nomine  homines  appel- 
]aremur,  jure  gentium  tria  genera 
hominum  esse  coeperunt,  liberi  et  his 
contrarimn  servi  et  tertitmi  genus 
libertini,  qui  desierant  esse  servi. 


1.  Multis  autem  modismanumis- 
do  procedit:  aut  enim  ex  sacris 
constitutipnibus  in  sacrosanctis  ec- 
clesiis  aut  vindicta  aut  inter  ami- 
cos  ant  per  epistulam  aut  per  te- 
stamentum  aut  aliam  quamlibet 
oltimam  voluntatem.  Sed  et  aliis 
multis  modis  hbertas  servo  com- 
petere  potest,  qui  tam  ex  veteribus 
qnam  nostris  constitutionibus  intro- 
docti  sunt. 


1.  Manumission  is  effected  in  va* 
rious  ways ;  either  in  the  &ce  of  the 
Church,  accordrag  to  the  imperiad  con- 
stitutions, or  by  vindicta,  or  in  the 
presence  of  friends,  or  by  letter,  or 
by  testament,  or  by  any  other  expres- 
sion of  a  man's  last  wiU.  And  a  ^ave 
may  also  gain  his  freedom  in  man^ 
other  ways,  introduced  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  former  emperors,  and  by  our 
own. 


own. 
Gai.  i.  17;  D.  xl.;  C.  i.  18;  ^di.  6. 1. 1, 


A  fnanumis»io  was  said  to  be  legitima  when  made  in  one  of  the 
three  ways  recognised  by  the  old  law.  These  three  modes  of 
4*ffecting  a  legitima  maimmissio  were  ceiisusj  vindicta,  and  testor- 
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mentum.     A  legitima  manumissio  was  made:    1st,  censu,  i.e.  by 
the  master  and  the  slave  appearing  before  the  censor  at  the  time 
of  the  census  being  taken,  and  the  slave's  name  being,  at  the 
master  s  desire,  enrolled  on  the  census  list.     This  mode  became 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  the  empire  (Ulp.  Reg.  i.  8  ;  Gai.  i,  140), 
the  census  having  been  rarely  taken  under  the  early  emperors, 
and  not  at  all  after  Decius,  a.d.  249.     2nd,  vindicta^  i.e.  by  means 
of  a  fictitious  suit  called  causa  liberalis  (D.  xl.  12),  in  which  a 
person,  termed  the  assertor  libertaUs^  that  is,  a  friend  of  the  slave, 
or  in  his  place  a  lictor,  asserted  before  the  prastor  that  the  slave 
was  free,  by  touching  him  on  the  head  with  a  wand  (which  repre- 
sented the  ha^ta  or  symbol  of  proprietorship),  and  thus  claiming 
him  as  against  the  master.     In  token  of  his  consent,  the  master 
turned  him  round  and  then  let  him  go,  and  the  magistrate  pro- 
nounced him  free.     3rd,  testamento  (D.  xl.  4),  i.e.  by  testament. 
Freedom  might  be  given  by  testament,  either  as  a  legacy  to  the 
slave  himself,  in  which  case  the  slave  was  called  orcinvSy  because 
his  patron,  i.e.  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  his  liberty,  was  dead 
when  he  gained  it ;  or  the  heir  might  be  charged  to  grant  or 
procure  the  liberty  of  the  slave,  in  which  case  the  heir  would  be 
the  patron.     If  a  slave  was  made  by  testament  conditionally  free, 
he  was  said  to  be  statu  liber — statu  W^er  est^  qui  statuta/m  et  desti- 
natam  in  tem/pus  vel  conditionem  libertatem  habet  (D.  xl.  7.  1). 
The  solemnities  attached  to  manumission  by  the  inndicta  ceased  to 
be  strictly  observed  long  before  the  time  of  Justinian.    Although 
the  magistrate  was  at  his  country  seat  (D.  xl.  2.  8),  no  lictors 
present,  or  the  master  silent,  the  manumission  was  still  held  good. 
By  manumissio  legitima  the  slave  became  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  the  state,  therefore,  was  represented  in  the  proceedings  by 
the  censor  and  by  the  prastor  in  the  two  first-mentioned  modes 
of  emancipation,  and  in  the  third  case  by  the  Roman  testament 
having  always,  theoretically,  a  public  character  attached  to  it; 
and  it  was  when  the  state  was  so  represented  that  the  manumis- 
sion  was  legitiwAi,     But  manumission  was  not  always   legitima. 
Usage  and   the   prastor's   authority  established  gradually    many 
other  less  formal  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  and 
the  imperial  constitutions  added  others.     Of  those  mentioned  in 
the  text,  that  in  presence  of  the  Church  was  established  long 
before  the  time  of  Constantino,  as  we  gather  from  a  constitution 
dated  a.d.   316  (C.  i.  13).      The   ceremony   was   generally  per- 
formed at  some  one  of  the  great  feasts,  and  it  was  necessary  it 
should  take  place  before  the  bishops.     Freedom  could  also  be 
given  by  a  master  writing  to  a  slave  {jper  epistdam)^  or  declaring 
before  his  friends  (inter  a/micos),  that  he  gave  the  slave  liberty,  or 
by  his  making  a  codicil  to  that  efiect  (per  quamlibet  aliam  ultimam 
voluntatem)^  witnesses,  however,  being  necessary  in  each  of  these 
cases  (C.  vii.  6.  1 ;  C.  vii.  6.  2 ;  C.  vi.  36.  8.  3).     Other  methods 
are  noticed  in  the  Code  (vii.  6.  3-12),  all  based  upon  an  implied 
wish  of  the  master  to  free  the  slave.     Until  the  time  of  Justinian, 
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however,  the  slave  emancipated  by  any  of  these  private  modes  was 
only  thereby  placed  in  the  position  of  a  Latinus  or  a  deditidus^ 
and  not  in  that  of  a  Roman  citizen. 


2.  Servi  vero  a  dominis  semper 
manmnitti  solent,  adeo  nt  vel  in 
transitu  manumittantur,  veluti  cum 
prsetor  aat  procSonBul  aut  preeses  in 
batoeum  vel  in  theatrom  eat. 

3.  libertinomm  autem  status  tri- 
pertituB  antea  fiierat :  nam  qui  ma- 
nnmittebantor,  modo    majorem    et 
JQstam   libertatem    consequebantur 
et  fiebant  cives  Bomani,  modo  mi- 
norem  et  Latini  ex  lege  Juhia  Nor- 
bana   fiebant,  modo   inferiorem  et 
fiebant  ex  lege  ^lia  Sentia  dediti- 
dorom  nmnero.    Sed  dediticiorum 
quidem    pessima  condicio   jam   ex 
moltis  temporibus  in  desuetudinem 
abiityLatinomm  vero  nomen  non  fire- 
quentabatur :  ideoque  nostra  pietas, 
omnia  angere  et  in  meliorem  statum 
reducere  desiderans,  in  duabus  con- 
stitationibus  hoc  emendavit  et  inpri- 
stinum   statum  reduxit,  quia  et   a 
phmis  nrbis  Bomse  cunabidis  una 
atqne  siniplex  libertas  competebat, 
id  est  eadem,  quam  habebat  manu- 
missor,  nisi  quod  scilicet  libertinuB 
aft,  ^ui  manumittitur,  licet  manumis- 
sor  mgennus  sit.    Et  dediticios  qui- 
dem per  constitutionem  expulimus, 
quam  promulgavimus  rater  nostras 
decifiiones,  per  quas,  suggerente  no- 
bis  Triboniano,  viro  excelso,  quae- 
store,  antiqui  juris  altercationes  pla- 
cavimns :   Latinos  autem  Junianos 
«t  oninem,  qtue  circa  eos  fuerat,  ob- 
servantiam    alia    constitutione  per 
ejusdem      qusestoris     suggestionem 
eorrexinius,    qus    inter    imperiales 
ladiat  aanetiones,  et  omnes  Hbertos, 
nuUo    nee    setatis    manmnissi   nee 
dominii  manumissoris  nee  in  manu- 
missionis  modo  discrimine  habito, 
sicnti    antea  observabatur,  civitate 
Romana  donavimus :  multis  additis 
modisy  per  qnos  posait  libertas  sends 
com  civitate  Bomana,  qusB  sola  in 
pnesenti  est,  prsestarL 


2.  Slaves  may  be  manumitted  by 
their  masters  at  any  time ;  even  when 
the  magistrate  is  only  passing  along, 
as  when  a  ijraetor,  or  proconsul,  or 
jpTiBseSj  is  going  to  the  baths  or  the 
theatre. 

8.  Freedmen  were  formerly  divided 
into  three  classes.  For  those  who  were 
manumitted  sometimes  obtained  a  com- 
plete liberty,  and  became  Boman  citi- 
zens ;  sometimes  a  less  complete,  and 
became  Latins  under  the  lex  Juma 
Norbana;  and  sometimes  a  liberty  still 
inferior,  and  were  ranked  as  dediHcii, 
by  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia,  But  this 
lowest  class,  that  of  the  dediUoii,  has 
long  disappeared,  and  the  title  of 
Latins  become  rare;  and  so  in  our 
benevolence,  which  leads  us  to  com- 
plete and  improve  everything,  we 
have  introduced  a  great  reform  by  two 
constitutions,  which  re-established  the 
ancient  usage;  for  in  the  infancy  of 
the  state  there  was  but  one  Hberty,  the 
same  for  the  enfranchised  slave  as  for 
the  person  who  manumitted  him ;  ex- 
ceptmg,  indeed,  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  freedman,  while  the 
manumittor  was  freebom.  We  have 
abolished  the  class  of  deddtioU  by  a 
constitution  published  among  our  de- 
cisions, by  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  eminent  Tribonian,  quaestor,  we 
have  put  an  end  to  difficulties  arising 
from  the  ancient  law.  We  have  abo, 
at  his  suggestion,  done  away  with  the 
LcUitvi  Jv/ttianij  and  everything  re- 
lating to  them,  by  another  constitu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  imperial  ordinances.  We  have 
made  afi  freedmen  whatsoever  Boman 
citizens,  without  any  distinction  as  to 
the  age  of  the  slave,  or  the  interest  of 
the  manumittor,  or  the  mode  of  manu- 
mission. We  have  also  introduced 
many  new  methods,  by  which  liberty 
may  be  given  to  slaves,  together  with 
Boman  citizenship,  the  only  kind  of 
liberty  that  now  exists. 
Gai.  i.  12-17 ;  C.  vii.  5,  6. 

Far  a  complete  emancipation  it  was  originally  necessary  that 
the  owner  should  have  quiritary,  i.e.  complete,  ownership  (see 
Introd.  sec.  62)  of  the  slave,  and  that  the  manumissio  should  be 
le^itima.    If  the  ownership  was  less  full,  or  the  ceremony  pri- 
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vate,  the  slave  lived  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  the  praetor  forbad 
the  master  to  exert  his  strictly  legal  power  of  reasserting  his  right 
to  the  services  of  the  slave ;  but  the  condition  of  the  slave  as- 
regarded  the  state  was  not  that  of  a  citizen,  and  at  his  death  his 
master  took  all  his  property. 

By  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia,  A.D.  4,  it  was  enacted  that,  to  make 
the  emancipation  complete,  that  is,  to  make  the  slave  a  citizen,  a 
third  requisite  should  be  added.  He  was  to  be  thirty  years  old 
(Gai.  i.  18)  ;  or  else,  if  he  was  under  that  age,  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed  by  vindictay  after  the  reason  for  the  emancipation 
had  been  held  good  by  a  consilium^  consisting,  at  Rome,  of  five 
senators  and  five  equites ;  in  the  provinces  of  twenty  recKj^eratoreSy 
i.e.  judges  specially  appointed,  and  who  were  necessarily  Roman 
citizens.  This  council  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  prsBtor  at 
Rome,  and  of  the  proconsul  in  the  provinces.     (6ai.  i.  20.) 

The  lex  Junia  Norbana  was  made  A.D.  19 ;  and  the  effect  of 
its  provisions,  coupled  with  that  of  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia,  was  to 
place  those  whose  emancipation  was  defective  in  any  one  of  these 
three  requisites  on  the  footing  oi  Laiini  coloniarii.  (Gai.  i.  17 ;  see 
Introd.  sec.  38,  39.)  The  old  relation  of  the  Latini  in  the  sense 
of  dwellers  in  Latium  to  Rome,  some  of  whom  enjoyed  the 
connvbium  and  others  did  not,  was  terminated  by  the  Lex  Jtdia^ 
B.C.  90,  by  which  all  such  Latini  were  made  Roman  citizens. 
But  the  stattis  of  being  a  Latin  (Latinitas)^  but  without  the 
connvbiumy  was  preserved  as  an  artificial  creation  of  the  law,  and 
was  bestowed  on  towns  or  peoples.  The  Transjyadani,  for  example, 
received  the  Latinitas  in  B.c.  89.  Those  receiving  the  Latinitas 
were  Latini  coloniarii^  and  such  Latin  colonies  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  days  of  Gains  (Gai.  i.  28).  The  effect  of  the  lex 
Jxmia  Norbana  was  to  place  the  liherii  Latini  to  whom  it  applied 
nearly  but  not  quite  on  the  footing  of  Latini  coloniarii, 

Latini  (liberti)  Juniani^  as  having  this  LatinitaSy  might  trade 
with  Romans  on  the  footing  of  Roman  citizens,  but  could  not  vote 
at  elections  or  fill  public  offices,  and  had  not  the  conmibiumy 
and  therefore  their  children  were  not  in  their  power.  They  could 
not  make  a  testament,  or  become  heirs,  legatees,  or  guardians  under 
a  testament,  although  they  could  receive  the  benefit  of  fideicom- 
missa  (Gai.  i.  24) ;  and  at  their  death  their  original  owner  took 
their  property  exactly  as  if  they  had  never  ceased  to  be  slaves. 
(See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  7,  sec.  4,  ipso  ultimo  spiritu  simvl  animam  atque 
libertaiem  amittehant)  But  there  were  many  ways  in  which  a 
tihertus,  in  this  position,  could  attain  citizenship :  as  by  an  imperial 
rescript ;  by  holding  a  magistracy  in  a  Latin  colony ;  by  proving 
before  a  magistrate  his  marriage  with  a  Roman  or  Lsktin.  wife,  or  a 
person  he  believed  to  be  a  Roman  or  Latin,  and  the  birth  of  a 
son  who  was  a  year  old ;  or  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
emancipation  again  and  fulfilling  the  three  conditions  requisite 
(this  was  called  iteratio)]  or  by  the  modes  noticed  by  Ulpian 
(Reg.  3,  1)  in  the  words   militia,  nave,  cedificio,  pistrinOj  that  is 
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ty  militaiy  service,  building  a  ship  and  carrying  wheat  for  six 
years,  making  a  building,  or  establishing  a  bakeshop.  (Gai.  i. 
22,  23,  24-28,  31 ;  ii.  275 ;  iii.  56,  et  seq) 

The  lex  ^lia  Sentia  provided  that  slaves  who  had  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  for  which  they  had  been  put  in  chains,  branded,  or  put 
to  the  torture,  should,  by  emancipation,  be  only  raised  to  the  level 
of  dediiicii^  that  is,  of  people  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to 
their  conquerors  in  war.  They  enjoyed  personal  liberty,  but  that 
was  all.  They  could  not  trade  except  on  the  footing  of  strangers ; 
could  not  make  a  testament;  were  forbidden  to  live  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Rome,  on  pain  of  being  themselves  sold,  together 
with  all  their  property ;  they  could  never  become  citizens ;  and  at 
their  death  their  master  took  all  their  property  by  right  of  succes- 
aon  if  the  emancipation  had  been  complete ;  and,  if  not,  by  the 
right  an  owner  always  had  to  the  slave's  pecuUum.  (Gai.  i.  12- 
15,  25-27;  iii.  74-76.)  The  children  of  the  Latini  Juniani 
were  Latini,  and  those  of  the  dediiidi  were  peregi'inij  and  the 
patron  had  no  rights  over  them.     (Demangeat,  i.  194.) 

Where  above  we  speak  of  a  Latin  libertvs  holding  a  magistracy 
in  a  Latin  colony,  or  marrying  a  Latin,  i.e.  a  member  of  a  Latin 
eolony,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  law  as 
it  stood  before  the  time  of  Caracalla,  when  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  empire  received  the  dvitasy  and  consequently  the  position 
of  LaHnij  other  than  Latini  Juniani^  was  swept  away ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  after  the  legislation  of  CaracaUa,  there  were  no 
peregrini  (see  Introd.  sec.  39),  but  the  children  of  liberti  in  the 
position  of  dediUcii  were  treated  as  peregrini. 

There  were  thus  three  classes  of  freedmen : — 1.  Those  who 
were  citizens ;  2.  Those  who  were  in  the  position  of  Latini ;  3. 
Those  in  the  position  of  dediticii.  (Gai.  i.  12.)  But  these  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished  by  Justinian,  nuUo  nee  cetatis  manumissi 
nee  dominii  manumitf^ntis  nee  in  manumissionis  modo  discrimine 
hahito  (0.  vii.  5  and  6) ;  and  under  his  legislation  a  slave  be- 
came at  once  completely  free  by  any  act  of  the  owner  signifying 
his  intention  to  bestow  liberty.  By  a  Novel  (78.  1)  Justinian 
abolished  all  distinction  between  libertini  and  ingenui^  retaining, 
however,  the  jiis  patronatiis.  The  libertus  ow^  his  patronu8 
reverence  (Dig.  xxxvii.  15),  and  also  in  many  cases  had  to  discharge 
certain  services  (Dig.  xxxvii.  14)  for  him ;  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  ji«  patronatus  was  the  right  of  the  patron  to  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  liherius;  for  if  the  libm^tus  died  childless, 
the  patron  succeeded  to  his  whole  inheritance,  supposing  he  left 
no  testament ;  and  if  he  left  one,  still  the  patron  took  a  third  part 
of  the  property,  where  it  exceeded  one  hundred  anrei.  (Bk.  iii. 
Tit.  7.  3.) 
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Tit.  VI.  QUI  QUIBUS  EX  CAUSIS  MANUMITTERE  NON 

POSSUNT. 


Non  tamen  cuicunque  volenti 
manumittere  licet.  Nam  is,  qui 
in  fraudem  oreditorum  manumittit, 
nihil  agit,  quia  lex  ^lia  Sentia 
impedit  libertatem. 

Gai. 


It  is  not,  however,  every  master 
who  wishes  that  may  manumit,  for  a, 
manumission  in  fraud  of  creditors  iB 
void,  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  restraining 
the  power  of  enfranchisement. 

i.  87. 


A  person,  as  the  third  section  informs  us,  manamitted  his 
slaves  in  fraud  of  creditors,  who  knew  that  he  was  insolvent,  or 
that  by  the  manumission  he  would  make  himself  unable  to  pay 
his  debts ;  and  in  such  a  case,  as  the  Roman  law  held  that  liberty 
once  given  could  not  be  revoked,  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  provided 
that  the  act  of  manumission  was  entirely  void  (nihil  agit) :  the 
fi'eedom  was  considered  never  to  have  been  given.  The  slave 
would  indeed  be  treated  as  free  until  the  creditors  attacked  the 
manumission  as  fraudulent ;  but  directly  they  did  so  successftilly, 
he  was  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  he  would  have  been  if 
never  enfranchised.  If,  however,  though  the  master  was  insol- 
vent at  the  time  of  manumission,  his  debts  were  paid  before  the> 
manumission  was  attacked,  the  creditors  could  no  longer  impugn 
the  manumission,  and  the  slave  was  considered  to  have  been  free* 
from  the  date  of  the  manumission.  Probably  there  was  a  tim^ 
limited,  beyond  which  creditors  were  not  allowed  to  attack  the 
manumission.  We  learn  from  the  Digest  that  if  the  manumission, 
was  made  in  fraud  of  the  Jisctts,  it  must  be  impugned  within  ten 
years ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  private  creditor  would  have 
had  a  longer  time  allowed  him.     (Dig.  xl.  9.  11.) 

1.  A  master,  who  is  insolvent,  may, 
however,  by  his  testament,  institute  a. 
slave  to  be  his  heir,  at  the  same  timer 
giving  him  his  liberty,  so  that  the 
slave  becoming  free  may  be  his  only 
and  necessary  heir,  provided  that 
there  is  no  other  heir  under  the  same 
testament,  which  may  happen,  either 
because  no  other  person  was  instituted, 
heir,  or  because  the  person  instituted, 
from  some  reason  or  other,  does  not 
become  heir.  This  was  wisely  esta« 
blished  by  the  above-mentioned  lea 
Mlia  Sentia :  for  it  was  very  neoessajry 
to  provide  that  men  in  insolvent  cir- 
cumstances, who  could  get  no  other 
heir,  should  have  a  slave  as  necessary 
heir,  in  order  that  he  might  satis^ 
their  creditors ;  or  that  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  the  creditors  might  sell  the  pro- 
perty fonning  part  of  the  inheritance 
m  the  name  of  the  slave,  so  as  to  pre* 
vent  the  deceased  suffering  disgrace. 

Gai.  ii.  164. 


1.  Licet  autem  domino,  qui  sol- 
vendo  non  est,  in  testamento  ser- 
viun  suum  cum  libertate  heredem 
instituere,  ut  fiat  liber  heresque 
ei  solus  et  necessarius,  si  modo 
nemo  idius  ex  eo  testamento  heres 
extiterit,  aut  quia  nemo  heres  scri- 
ptus  sit,  aut  quia  is,  qui  scriptus  est, 
qualibet  ex  causa  heres  non  extite- 
rit. Idque  eadem  lege  iElia  Sentia 
provisum  est,  et  recte:  valde  enim 
prospiciendum  erat,  ut  egentes  ho- 
mines, quibus  alius  heres  extaturus 
non  esset,  vel  servum  suum  neces- 
sarium  heredem  habeant,  qui  satis- 
facturus  esset  creditoribus,  aut,  hoc 
eo  non  faoiente,  creditores  res  here- 
ditarias  servi  nomine  vendant,  nee 
injuria  defrmctus  aiiiciatur. 
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The  heirs  nnder  a  Roman  testament  accepted  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  deceased.  When,  therefore,  the  debts  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  inheritance,  the  heir  named  in  the  testament  would  probably 
refnse  the  inheritance  ;  and  if  no  one  would  accept  the  heirship, 
the  creditors  stepped  in  and  had  the  estate  sold  for  their  benefit. 
As  this  was  thought  a  great  stigma  on  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
a  slave  was  frequently  enfranchised  by  the  testator  and  named 
heir;  and  as  the  slave  could  not  refiise  to  take  the  office  upon 
him  (being  thence  called  heres  necessarius),  the  sale  of  the  effects, 
if  necessary,  was  made  in  his  name,  and  not  in  that  of  his  master. 
Of  course  this  could  only  take  place  when  the  slave  was  the  sole 
heir.  If  there  was  any  other  heir,  the  slave  would  not  be  heir  by 
necessity ;  and  hence,  in  the  text,  the  expression  solus  et  neces^ 
nanus  heres  is  used.  A  slave  so  emancipated  became  a  Roman 
citizen.     (Gai.  i.  21.) 


2.  Idemque  juris  est  et  n  sine 
libertate  servus  neres  institutos  est. 
Quod  nostra  constitutio  non  soliun 
in  domino,  qui  solvendo  non  est,  sed 
generaliter  oonstitnit  nova  humani- 
tatis  ratione,  ot  ex  ipsa  scriptnra 
institntionis  etiam  libertas  ei  com- 
petere  videatur,  cnm  non  est  veri- 
simile,  eimi,  quern  heredem  sibi 
elegit,  si  prsetermiserit  libertatis 
dationem,  servnm  remanere  voln- 
isae  et  neminem  sibi  heredem  fore. 


2.  The  law  is  the  same  also  when 
a  slave  is  institated  heir,  although 
his  freedom  be  not  expressly  given 
him;  for  our  constitution,  in  a  new 
spirit  of  humanity,  decides  not  only 
with  regard  to  an  insolvent  master, 
but  generally,  that  the  mere  in8ti*> 
tution  of  a  slave  implies  the  grant  of 
liberty.  For  it  is  highly  improbable, 
that  a  testator,  although  he  has  omit- 
ted an  express  gift  of  freedom,  should 
have  wished  that  the  person  he  has 
selected  as  heir  should  remain  a  slave, 
and  that  he  himself  should  have  no 
heir. 

8.  A  person  manumits  in  fraud  of 
creditors,  who  is  insolvent  at  the 
time  that  he  manumits,  or  becomes 
so  by  the  manumission  itself.  It  has, 
however,  been  settled  that  unless  the 
manumittor  intended  to  commit  a 
fraud,  the  gift  of  liberty  is  not  in- 
validated, although  his  goods  are 
insuflScient  for  the  payment  of  his 
creditors;  for  men  often  hope  their 
eircumstfimces  are  better  than  they 
really  are.  The  gift  of  liberty  is  then 
invaudated  only  when  creditors  are 
defrauded,  both  by  the  intention  of 
the  manumittor,  and  in  reality ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
effects  to  meet  their  claims. 

D.  xl.9, 10;  xlii.8. 15. 

FroMdis  interpretatio  semper  in  jure  civill  luyn  ex  everUu  dun^ 
iascai^  sed  ex  cmisilio  quoque  desidei*atur.  (D.  1.  17.  79.)  Gains 
informs  us  (i.  47)  that  pn'egrini  were  prevented  from  enfrancbis- 
lug  slaves  in  fraud  of  creditors,  though  the  other  provisions  of  the 
iftc  ^lia  S&tdia  did  not  affect  them. 


8.  In  fraudem  autem  creditorum 
manmnittere  videtur,  qui  vel  jam  eo 
tempore,  quo  manmnittit,  solvendo 
non  est,  vel  qui  datis  libertatibns  de- 
siturus  est  solvendo  esse.  Prsevalu- 
isse  tamen  videtur,  nisi  animnm 
quoqne  fraudandi  manumissor  ha- 
bnit,  non  impediri  libertatem, 
quamvis  bona  ejus  creditoribus  non 
snfficiant:  siepe  enim  de  fiEtcultati- 
bos  snis  amplius  quam  in  his  est 
sperant  honunes.  Itaque  tunc  in- 
tellegimus  impediri  Hbertatem,  cum 
utroque  modo  frandantur  creditores, 
id  est  et  consilio  manumittentis  et 
ipea  re,  eo  quod  bona  non  ST^ectura 
annt  creditoribus. 
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4.  Eadem  lege  ^lia  Sentia  do-  4.  By  the  same  lex  MUa  Sentia^ 

xnino  minori  annis  viginti  non  aliter  again,  a  master,  under  the  age  of 
manmnittere  permittitnr,  qnam  si  twenty  years,  cannot  manumit,  unless 
vindicta  apud  consilium  justa  causa  by  vindicta,  and  unless  this  proceeding 
manumissionis  adprobata  fnerit  ma-  in  regard  to  the  person  manumitted 
numissi.  has  been  approved  of  by  the  council 

on  some  legitimate  ground 
Gai.  L  88. 

This  consilium  was  held  on  certain  days  at  Borne,  and  in  the 
provinces  sat  during  a  session,  on  the  last  day  of  which  cases  such 
as  those  referred  to  in  the  text  were  determined.     (Gai.  i.  20.) 


5.  Justse  autem  manumissionis 
causse  sunt,  veluti  si  quis  patrem 
aut  matrem  aut  filium  miamve 
aut  fratrem  sororemve  naturales 
aut  psedagogum,  nutricem,  educa- 
torem  aut  alumnum  alumnamve 
aut  collactaneum  manumittat,  aut 
iervum  procuratoris  habendi  gratia, 
aut  anciUazn  matrimonii  causa, 
dum  tamen  intra  sex  menses  uxor 
ducatur,  nisi  justa  causa  impediat, 
et  qui  manumittitur  procuratoris 
habendi  gratia,  ne  minor  septem 
et  decem  annis  manumittatur. 


Gai.  i.  19.  80 ; 


5.  Legitimate  grounds  for  manu- 
mission are  such  as  these :  that  the 
person  to  be  manumitted  is  father  or 
mother  to  the  manumittor,  his  son  or 
daughter,  his    brother    or  sister,  his 

E receptor,  his  nurse,  his  foster-father, 
is  foster-child  of  either  sex,  or  his 
foster-brother;  that  the  person  is  a 
slave  whom  he  wishes  to  make  his  pro- 
curator, or  female  slave  whom  he  in- 
tends to  marry,  provided  the  marriage 
be  performed  within  six  months,  unless 
prevented  by  some  lawful  cause ;  and 
provided  that  the  slave  who  is  to  be 
made  a  procurator,  be  not  manumitted 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

D.  xl.  2. 11-18. 

The  most  common  case  of  a  person  emancipating  his  father 
and  mother,  and  other  near  relations,  would  be  when  a  slave  was 
made  heir.  Theophilus  (paraphr.  on  this  paragraph)  gives  as  an 
instance  of  a  person  enfranchising  his  brother,  the  case  of  a  man 
having  a  child  by  a  slave  and  then  a  son  by  a  legal  mamage.  The 
former  would  be  the  slave  of  the  latter. 

If  the  marriage  was  in  any  way  impossible,  the  minor  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enfranchise  his  female  slave ;  and  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  he  himself  who  intended  to  marry  her, 

A  procurator  (i.e.  agent)  below  the  age  of  seventeen  could  not 
represent  his  principal  in  any  action  (D.  iii.  1.  1.  3),  and  it  is  thin 
probably  that  makes  Justinian  here  require  that  the  slave  should 
be  seventeen  years  of  age  in  order  to  be  emancipated  by  a  minor. 

6.  Semel  autem  causa  adprobata, 
sive  vera  sive  falsa  sit,  non  retra- 
ctatur. 


7.  Cum  ergo  certus  modus  ma- 
numittendi  minoribus  viginti  annis 
dominis  per  legem  ^Eliam  Sentiam 
constitutus  sit,  eveniebat,  ut,  qui 
quattaordeoim  annos  setatis  exple- 
verit,  licet  testamentum  facere  possit 
et  in  eo  heredem  sibi  instituere  lega- 
taque  relinquere  possit,  tamen,  si  ad 
hue  minor  sit  annis  viginti,  liber- 


6.  The  approval  of  a  ground  of 
manumission  once  given,  whether  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  based  be  true  or 
fsdse,  cannot  be  retracted. 

7.  Certain  limits  being  thus  as- 
signed by  the  lex  MUa  Sentia  to  the 
power  of  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty  to  manumit  slaves,  the  result 
was  that  any  one,  who  had  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  might  make  a 
testament,  institute  an  heir,  and  give 
legacies,  and  yet  that  no  person, 
under  twenty,  could  give  liberty  to 
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tatem  servo  dare  non  poierat.  Quod 
non  erat  ferendmn,  si  is,  cm  totoroin 
bonorum  in  tesiamento  dispositio 
data  erat,  tmi  servo  liberiatem  dare 
non  permittebatur.  Quare  nos  si- 
militer ei  qnemadmodiun  alias  res 
ita  et  servos  snos  in  nltima  vo- 
luntate  disppnere,  quemadmodum 
volnerit,  permittimns,  nt  et  liberta- 
tem  eis  possit  prsestare.  Sed  cnm 
Hbertas  nuestimabilis  est  et  propter 
hoc  ante  vicesimnm  letatis  annum 
antiquitas  liberiatem  servo  dari 
prohibebat :  ideo  nos,  mediam  quo- 
dunmodo  viam  eligentes,  non  aUter 
minori  viginti  anniiS  libertatem  in 
testamento  dare  servo  suo  concedi- 
nms,  nifii  septimum  et  decimum  an- 
num impleverit  et  octavum  deci- 
nrnm  tetigerit.  Cum  enim  anti- 
qnitas  hnjusmodi  »tati  et  pro 
aliis  postulare  concessit,  cur  non 
etiam  sni  judicii  stabilitas  ita  eos 
adjnvarecredatur,ut  et  ad  libertates 
dandas  servis  suis  possint  prove- 
nire? 


a  slave.  This  seemed  intolerable  : 
that  a  man,  permitted  to  dispose  of 
all  his  effects  by  testament,  could  not 
enfranchise  one  single  slave.  We 
therefore  give  him  the  power  of  dis- 
posing, by  testament,  of  his  slaves, 
as  of  all  his  other  property,  exactly 
as  he  pleases,  so  as  to  oe  able  abo  to 
give  them  liberty.  But  as  hl^i^y  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  our  ancient 
laws,  therefore,  prohibited  any  person, 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  to  give 
it  to  a  slave,  we  adopt  a  middle 
course,  and  only  permit  a  person, 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  to  confer 
freedom  on  his  slaves  by  testament, 
if  he  has  completed  his  seventeenth 
and  entered  on  his  eighteenth  year. 
For  since  the  ancient  law  permitted 
persons  at  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
plead  for  others,  wny  should  not 
their  judgment  be  considered  sound 
enough  to  enable  them  to  give  liberty 
to  their  own  slaves  ? 


Gai.  i.  40. 

The  lex  JSlia  Sentia  required  the  manumission  given  by  a 
minor  to  be  given  by  the  form  of  vindicta.  This  was  held  to  ex- 
clude the  minor  from  giving  it  by  testament.  Manumission  was 
something  more  than  the  disposal  of  a  piece  of  property ;  it  was 
the  creation  of  a  citizen,  and  thus  might  consistently  be  denied  to 
minors  whose  power  of  disposing  of  property  was  unfettered. 
Justinian,  nine  years  after  the  Institutes  were  published,  abolished 
the  distinction  he  establishes  in  the  text,  and  allowed  the  minor 
to  give  liberty  by  testament  at  any  time  when  he  could  make  a 
testament  at  all,  by  a  Novel  (119.  2),  containing  the  words  saTuyi" 
mu8  ut  licentia  paJtecd  minaribus  in  ipso  iempcre^  in  quo  eis  de 
rdiqua  eormn  substantia  disponere  permittitur,  etiam  servos  suos 
in  uUimis  voluntaiibus  manumittere. 


Trr,  VII.     DE  LEGE  FCRIA  CANINIA  SUBLATA. 


Lege  Puria  Caninia  certus  modus 
eoDstitatns  erat  in  servis  testamento 
manumittendis.  Quam  quasi  liber- 
tatibusimpedientem  et  quodammodo 
isvidam  toUendam  esse  censuimus, 
torn  satis  fuerat  inhimianum,  vivos 
qoidem  licentiam  habere  totam  suam 
JMuilianrt  hbertate  donare,  nisi  alia 
caosa  impediat  libertati,  morientibus 
autem  hnjusmodi  licentiam  adimere. 


The  lex  Fwria  Camnia  imposed  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  slaves  who 
could  be  manumitted  by  testament; 
but  we  have  thought  right  to  abolish 
this  law  as  invidiously  placing  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  hberty.  It  seemed 
very  unreasonable  to  allow  persons, 
in  tiieir  hfetime,  to  manumit  all  their 
slaves,  if  there  is  no  special  reason 
to  prevent  them,  and  yet  to  deprive 
the  dying  of  the  like  power. 


Gai.  i.  42-46 ;  C.  vii.  8. 
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The  lex  Furia  Caninia  was  made  in  the  year  a.d.  8,  four 
years  after  the  lex  Mlia  SenUa.  (Suet.  Aug.  40.)  Its  object 
was  to  prevent  the  manumission  of  crowds  of  slaves  enfranchised 
in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  testators,  who  wished  their  funeral 
train  to  be  swoUen  with  these  witnesses  to  their  liberality.  It 
provided  that  the  owner  of  two  slaves  might  enfranchise  both  ;  of 
from  two  to  ten,  half;  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  one-third;  of  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred,  one-fourth ;  and  of  a  larger  number,  one* 
fifth ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  number  enfranchised  to  exceed  one 
hundred.  The  slaves  to  be  manumitted  were  required  to  be  de- 
signated by  name.  The  citizenship  was  so  worthless  in  the  days 
of  Justinian,  that  it  mattered  little  how  many  slaves  were  made 
free  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  the  distinction  made  between 
the  living  and  the  dying  master,  which  Justinian  calls  satis  inhu^ 
manum^  was  far  from  unreasonable.  A  master  might  well  be 
trusted  not  to  impoverish  himself  by  reckless  manumission  during' 
his  life,  and  yet  be  denied  the  power  of  gratifying  his  vanity  at 
the  expense  of  his  heir. 


Tit.  VIII.     DE  HIS,  QUI-  SUI  VEL  ALIENI  JUEIS  SUNT. 

Sequitor  de  jure  personarum  alia  We  now  come  to  another  division 

divisio.     Nam  qusBdam  perBOQee  sui  relative  to  the  rights  of  persons ;  for 

juris  sunt,  queedam  alieno  juri  sub-  some  persons  are  swi  jua-is,  some  are 

jectaBsunt:  rursus  earum,quffialieno  subject  to  the  power  of  others.     OT 

juri  sabjectse  sunt,  alise  in  potestate  those,  again,  who  are  subject  to  others, 

parentum,  alise  in  potestate  domino-  some  are  in  the  power  of  ascendante, 

rum  sunt.    Videamus  itaque  de  his,  others  in  that  of  masters.     Let  ub» 

qusB  alieno  juri  subjects  sunt :  nam  then,  treat  of  those  who  are  subject  U> 

SI  cognovenmus,  quae  istee  personse  others  ;  for,  when  we  have  ascertained 

sint,  simul    intellegemns,  q^asd  sui  who  these  are,  we  shall  at  the  same 

juris  sunt.     Ac  prius  dispiciamus  time  discover  who  are  vwiiwru.    And 

de  his,  qui  in  potestate  dominorum  first  let  us  consider  those  who  are  upi 

sunt.  the  power  of  masters. 

Gai.  i.  48.  51. 

Justinian  now  passes  to  the  division  of  persons  as  members  of 
a  family.  The  head  of  a  Roman  family  exercised  supreme  autho- 
rity over  his  wife,  his  children,  his  children's  children,  and  his 
slaves.  (See  Introd.  sec.  40.)  He  was  their  owner  as  well  as 
their  master.  He  alone  was  sui  jurisy  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family  were  alieni  juris^  for  they  belonged  to  him.  Th» 
whole  group,  that  is,  the  head  and  those  in  his  power,  were  the 
famUia,  The  head  was  the  paterfamilias ^  a  term  not  expressive 
of  paternity  (D.  L  16.  195.  2),  but  merely  signifying  a  person 
who  was  not  under  the  power  of  another,  and  who,  consequently, 
might  have  others  under  his  power.  An  unmarried  woman  whose 
father  was  dead,  was  said  to  be  a  materfamilias,  a  term  which,  in 
this  sense,  is  only  the  feminine  form  of  pater familias.  She  was 
sui  juris,  and  might  have  slaves,  though  of  course  she  could  havft 
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no  power  over  persons  freebom.  For  if  she  married,  her  children 
were  in  her  husband's  power,  not  in  hers.     (See  Introd.  sec.  40.) 

The  word  familia  was  used  in  so  many  different  senses,  that 
if  may  be  as  well  to  collect  them  here,  before  entering  on  the 
subject  of  family  relations.  Familia  is  used  to  mean, — 1.  All 
persons  of  the  blood  of  the  same  ancestor;  2.  The  head  of  the 
family  and  all  those  in  his  power  whether  slaves  or  free ;  3.  All 
connected  by  agnation  (see  Introd.  sec.  44) ;  4.  The  slaves  of  one 
man ;  5.  The  property  of  a  jpaterfamilias^  of  whatever  sort.  The 
word  is  fully  explained  in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian.     (D.  1. 16. 195.) 

Gaius,  from  whom  much  of  this  section  is  borrowed,  says, — 
llursus  earum  personarum  quce  alieno  juri  gubjectce  sunt,  alice 
in  potestaie^  alioB  in  manu,  alice  in  mandpio  sunt  (i.  49).  The 
persons  in  manu  were  those  wives  who  passed  through  the  parti- 
cnlar  forms  of  marriage  which  placed  a  wife  in  the  position  of  a 
(laughter  to  her  own  husband ;  that  is,  the  religious  ceremony  of 
rmfarreattOy  the  fictitious  sale  coemj)tio^  and  usus^  or  cohabita- 
tion unbroken  by  an  absence  of  three  nights  in  the  year.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  46.)  Persons  in  mandpio  were  those  sold  by  the 
head  of  their  family,  or  by  themselves,  with  the  form  of  mancipation 
(See  Gai.  i.  116-123,  and  Introd.  sec.  42.)  They  were  said  to  be 
f^noriim  loco  (not  servi)  with  reference  to  the  purchaser,  but  as 
to  other  persons  they  were  free.  Such  sales  were  merely  fictitious, 
e.Ycept  in  the  early  days  of  Rome.  The  subjection  in  mami  had 
ceased  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  he  did  away  with  the  last 
traces  of  that  in  mandpio.     (See  Tit.  12.  6.) 

1.  Inpotestate  itaque  dominorum  1.  Slaves  are  in  the  power  of  mas- 
^t  send.  QusB  quidem  •  potestas  ters,  a  power  derived  from  the  law  of 
juris  gentium  est :  nam  apud  omneR  nations :  for  among  all  nations  it  may 
I>eneqiie  gentes  animadvertere  pos-  be  remarked  that  masters  have  the 
sumna,  dominis  in  Bervos  vitse  neois-  power-  of  life  and  death  over  their 
qae  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcum-  slaves,  and  that  everything  acquired 
qae  per  servumadquiritur,  id  domino  by  the  slave  is  acquired  for  the  mas- 
adqniritur.  ter. 

Gai.  i.  52. 

The  power  of  the  master  over  his  slaves  was  spoken  of  as  the 
dimtnica  potestas.  The  origin  of  this  power  has  been  already 
ascribed  to  the  jus  gentium.     (Tit.  3.  2.) 

2.  Sed  hoc  tempore  nnllis  ho-  2.  But  at  the  present  day  no  per- 
oioibna,  qui  sub  imperio  nostro  sunt,  sons  under  our  rule  may  use  violence 
hm  sine  causa  legibus  cognita  et  towards  their  slaves,  without  a  reason 
aQpra  modom  in  servos  suos  ssevire.  recognised  by  the  law,  or  ever  to  an  ex- 
Nam  ex  constitutione  divi  Pii  An-  treme  extent.  For,  by  a  constitution  of 
lonini  ^xii  sine  causa  servum  suum  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  he  who 
^ciderit,  non  minus  puniri  jubetur,  without  any  reason  kills  his  own  slave, 
qiuun  qni  servum  alienum  occi-  is  to  be  punished  equally  with  one  who 
^em.  Sed  et  major  asperitas  do-  has  killed  the  slave  of  another.  The 
luborom  ejusdem  principis  consti-  excessive  severitv  of  masters  is  also  re- 
tutione  coereetur.  Nam  consultus  strained  by  another  constitution  of  the 
a  qnibuadam  prsesidibus  provin-  same  emperor.  For,  when  consulted 
eianmi  de  his  servis,  qui  ad  sedem  by  certam  governors  of  provinces 
^^etua  vel  ad   statuas  principum  on  the  subject  of  slaves,  who  fled  for 
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<;onfdgiuiit,  prsecepit,  ut  si  intole- 
xabilis  videatur  dominorum  ssevitia, 
•cogantnr  servos  bonis  condicioni- 
bus  vendere,  ut  pretium  dominis 
-daretur:  et  recte;  expedit  enim 
rei  public8e,'ne  qois  re  sua  male 
utatur.  Cujus  rescripti  ad  iClium 
Marcianum  emissi  verba  hseo  sunt : 
*  Dominorum  ^uidem  potestatem 
in  8U0S  servos  illibatam  esse  opor- 
tet  neo  cuiquam  hominum  jus 
suum  detrahL  Sed  dominorum 
interest,  ne  auxilium  contra  ssevi' 
tiam  vel  fiomem  vel  intolerabilem 
injuriam  denegetur  his,  qui  juste 
deprecantur.  Ideoque  cognosce  de 
querellis  eorum,  qui  ex  feimilia  Julii 
Sabini  ad  statuam  conftigerunt,  et 
fli  vel  duriuB  habitos,  quam  ssquum 
est,  vel  in£Bmi  injuria  affectos  co- 
gnoveris,  veniri  jube,  ita  ut  in  pote- 
statem domini  non  revertantur. 
Qui  Sabinus,  si  mes  constitutioni 
fraudem  fecerit,  sciet,  me  admissum 
fieveriuB  exsecuturum.* 


refuge  either  to  temples,  or  the  statues 
of  the  emperors,  he  decided  that  if  the 
severity  of  masters  should  appear 
excessive,  they  might  be  compelled 
to  make  sale  of  their  slaves  upon 
equitable  terms,  so  that  the  masters 
might  receive  the  value ;  and  this  was 
a  very  wise  decision,  as  it  concerns  the 
public  good  that  no  one  should  mis- 
use his  own  property.  The  following 
are  the  terms  of  this  rescript  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  was  sent  to  ^lius  Mar- 
cianus.  *  The  power  of  masters  over 
their  slaves  ought  to  be  preserved  un- 
impaired, nor  ought  any  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  right.  But  it  is  for  the 
mterest  of  all  masters  themselves, 
that  relief  prayed  on  good  grounds 
against  cruelty,  the  denial  of  suste- 
nance, or  any  other  intolerable  injury, 
should  not  be  refused.  Examine, 
therefore,  into  the  complaints  of  the 
slaves  who  have  fled  from  the  house 
of  Julius  Sabinus,  and  taken  refiige 
at  the  statue  of  the  emperor ;  and,  if 
you  find  that  they  have  been  too 
harshly  treated,  or  wantonly  disgraced, 
order  them  to  be  sold,  so  that  they 
may  not  ML  again  under  the  power  of 
their  master  ;  and,  if  Sabinus  attempt 
to  evade  my  constitution,  I  would  have 
him  know,  that  I  shall  severely  punish 
his  disobedience.* 

Gai.  i.  58;  D.  i.  6.2. 

The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis^  passed  by  Sylla,  B.C.  81,  made 
killing  the  slave  of  another  person  punishable  as  homicide,  witli 
death  or  exile  (D.  ix.  2.  23.  9) ;  and  the  text  tells  us  that  the 
provisions  of  this  law  were  extended  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  to  the  case  of  a  master  killing  his  own  slave.  The  lex  Fe- 
tronia  (D.  xlviii.  8.  11.  2),  passed  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  early 
emperors,  forbade  masters  to  expose  their  slaves  to  contests  with 
wild  beasts.  Hadrian  required  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate  in  all 
cases  before  death  was  inflicted.  (Spart.  in  Hadr,  cap.  18 ;  D.  i. 
6.  2.)  Constantine  only  permitted  moderate  corporal  chastise- 
ment to  be  inflicted,  and  Justinian  in  the  Code  retains  his  enact- 
ment.    (0.  ix.  14.) 

Justinian  does  not  notice  the  corresponding  changes  which  tlie 
clemency  of  later  times  worked  in  the  control  of  the  master  over 
the  slave's  property ;  according  to  the  usage  of  these  times  this 
property,  called  peculium^  belonged  in  fact,  though  not  in  law, 
to  the  slave,  and  he  often  purchased  his  liberty  with  it.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xiv.  42 ;  D.xv.  1.  53.) 
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Tit.  IX.    DE  PATRIA  POTESTATE. 

In  potestate  nostra  sunt  liberi  Our  children,  begotten  in  lawful 

nostri,  quos  ex  justis  nuptiis  pro-    marriage,  are  in  our  power. 
Greaverimus.     • 

Gai.  i.  55. 

The  pairia  potestas  differed  originally  little,  if  at  all,  &om 
the  dominica  potestas.  If  the  sense  of  ownership  was  not  so  com- 
plete in  the  former,  it  was  probably  limited  more  by  natural  feel-^ 
ing  than  by  law.  The  father  could  sell,  expose,  or  put  to  death 
his  children.  (Twelve  Tables,  No.  4  ;  see  Introd.  sec.  8.)  Time,, 
however,  ameliorated  the  po/sition  of  the  child,  and  all  that  was 
left  was  a  power  to  inflict  moderate  chastisement  (C.  viii.  47.  31)^ 
and  to  sell  at  the  time  of  birth  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity^ 
(C.  iv.  43.  1 .)  Constantino  condemned  the  father  who  killed  his 
child  to  the  punishment  of  a  parricide.  (C.  ix.  17.  1.)  The  sale 
of  a  child  was  in  general  fictitious,  and  only  formed  the  mode  by 
which  the  child  was  released  from  the  father's  power. 

like  that  of  the  slave,  the  child's  property  wafl  only  a  peeu^ 
Ivnn,  belonging  strictly  to  the  father ;  and  whatever  the  son  in 
jKttefttaie  acquired  was  acquired  for  the  father,  although  the  son 
could  not  make  his  father's  position  worse,  and  the  father  was  not 
liable  for  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the  son.  But  under  the 
early  emperors  a  change  was  made,  and  the  son  had  complete 
ownership  in  property  acquired  in  war  {castrense  pecidium)  ; 
Constantino  made  a  further  exception  of  property  acquired  in 
employments  about  the  court  (quasi-castrenae  peculium)  (see 
Bk.  ii.  9,  and  Introd.  sec.  41)  ;  and  Justinian  only  permitted  the 
father  to  have  the  usufruct  during  his  life  of  everything  coming 
to  the  son  in  any  way  except  from  the  father  himself.  (Bk.  ii.. 
Tit.  9.  1.) 

The  meaning  of  justce  nuptice  will  appear  in  the  next  Title. 

Neither  age  nor  marriage  terminated  the  power  of  a  father  over 
his  son.  As  we  learn  from  Tit.  12.  4,  the  filiusfamilias  might 
rise  to  the  highest  public  dignities,  even  that  of  consul,  and  yet 
he  would  remain  in  the  power  of  his  father.  Ka  daughter  married 
m  manu^  she  passed  from  her  father's  power  into  that  of  her 
husband.  The  modes  in  which  the  patria  potestas  was  ended  are 
treated  of  in  Tit.  12  of  this  Book. 

1.  Nnpti»  autem  siye  matrimo-  1.  Marriage,    or  matrimony,  is  a 

mum  est  viri  et  mnlieris  conjunotio,  joining  together  of  a  man  and  woman, 

mdiTidaam  consuetudinem  vit»  con-  carrying  with  it  a  mode  of  life  in  which 

tinens.  they  are  inseparable. 

D.  xxiii.  2. 1. 

Nuptice  is  properly  the  ceremonies  attending  the  formation  of 
the  legal  tie,  and  Tnatrimonium  is  the  tie  itself;  but  the  jurists 
use  the  two  terms  quite  indiCTerently,  as,  for  instajice,  Modestinus 
*«y8,  ^nuptice  sunt  conjunctio  maris  et  femince,*     (D.  xxiii.  2.  1.) 

The  incUvidua  consuehjido  vitce  implied  a  community  of  rank 
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and  position,  and  of  sacred  and  human  law,  divini  et  humani  jnm 
communicatio  (D.  xxiii.  2.  1),  but  not  necessarily  of  property. 
Marriage  gave  neither  party  any  right  over  the  property  of  the  other, 
except  when  the  wife  passed  in  manum^  and  then  all  that  she  had 
belonged  to  the  husband.  For  the  meaning  of  indimdua  compare 
Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  10,  '  apud  Capreas  individuV  (never  parted). 

2.  Jus  antem  potestatis,  quod  in  2.  The  power  which  we  have  over 

Hberos  habemns,   proprium  est  ci-    our  children  is  peculiar  to  the  citizeiu 


of  Borne ;  for  no  other  people  have  a 
power  over  their  children,  such  as  we 
have  over  ours. 


vium  Bomanorum;  nnUi  enim  alii 
sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos 
habeant  potestatem,  qualem  nos  ha- 
bemus. 

Gai.  L  55. 

Gains  mentions  the  Galatae  as  being  reported  to  have  had  a 
similar  institution.     (See  also  Oalatians  iv.  1.) 


8.  The  child  bom  to  you  and  yoTir 
wife  is  in  your  power.  And  so  is  the 
child  bom  to  your  son  of  his  wife,th&t 
is,  your  grandson  or  granddaughter ;  so 
are  your  great-grandchildren,  and  all 
vonr  other  descendants.  But  a  child 
bom  of  your  daughter  is  not  in  yonr 


8.  Qui  igitur  ex  te  et  nxore  tua 
nascitur,  in  tua  potestate  est :  item 
qui  ex  filio  tuo  et  uxore  ejus  na- 
scitur,  id  est  nepos  tuus  et  neptis, 
seque  iu  tua  sunt  potestate,  et  pro- 
nepos  et  proneptis  et  deinceps  ce- 
ten.  Qui  tamen  ex  filia  tua  nascitiur, 
in  tua  potestate  non  est,  sed  in  patris 
ejus. 

If  a  woman,  although  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  husband, 
had  children,  they  were  not  in  her  power;  and  hence,  as  she 
could  have  no  descendants  in  her  power,  it  was  said,  midierfami' 
lice  Slice  et  caput  et  finis  esty  i.e.  her  family  ended  with  herself. 
(D.  1.  16.  195.  5.) 

Tit.  X.     DE  NUPTIIS. 


power,  but  in  the  power  of  its  own 
father. 


Justas  autem  nuptias  inter  se  ci- 
ves  Bomani  contrahunt,  qui  secun- 
dum prsecepta  legum  coeunt,  mas- 
culi  quidem  puberes,  feminse  autem 
viripotentes,  sive  patres£ajnilias  sint 
give  fiiiifarniliimj  dum  tamcn  filii- 
fiunilias  et  conseusum  habeant 
parentum,  quorum  in  potestate 
sunt.  Nam  hoc  fieri  debere  et 
eiviHs  et  natunUis  ratio  suadet  in 
tantum,  ut  jussum  parentis  prasce- 
dere  debeat.  Unde  qusesitum  est,  an 
fiuriosi  fiha  nubere  aut  fdriosi  filius 
uxorem  duoere  possit?  Cumque 
super  filio  variabatur,  nostra  pro- 
oessit  decisio,  qua  permissum  est 
ad  exemplum  filie  furiosi  filium 
quoque  posse  et  sine  patris  inter- 
ventu  matrimonium  sibi  copulare 
secundum  datum  ex  constitutione 
modum. 

C.v. 


Boman  citizens  form  the  tie  of  law- 
ful marriage  with  each  other  when  they 
are  united  according  to  law,  the  males 
having  attained  the  age  of  puberfnr,  and 
the  females  amarriageable  age,  whether 
they  axepatresfoMiilicu  orfilit/amilias: 
but,  if  the  latter,  they  must  first  obtaiu 
the  consent  of  their  ascendants^in  whose 
power  they  are.  For  both  natural 
reason  and  the  law  require  this  consent ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  ought  to 
precede  the  marriage.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  whether  the  daughter 
of  a  madman  could  be  married,  or  his 
son  marry.  And  as  opinions  were 
divided  as  to  the  son,  we  decided  that 
as  the  daughter  of  a  madman  might,  so 
may  the  son  of  a  madman  many  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  father,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  established  by  onr 
constitution. 
4.25. 


In  the  earliest  times  of  Roman  law  there  were  three  modes  of 
forming  the  tie  of  marriage :   first,  confarreaiioy  a  religiops  cere- 
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mony,  in  which  none  but  those  to  whom  the  jus  scucrum  was  open 
could  take  part ;  secondly,  coemptioy  a  fictitious  sale,  in  which  the 
wife  was  sold  to  the  husband ;  and  lastly,  y,8U8^  i.e.  cohabitation 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  marriage.     (Gai.  i.  110-114.)    All 
three  modes  had  the  same  effect  on  the  position  of  the  wife.     She 
always  passed  in  manum  viri.   (See  Introd.  sec.  46.)   This  incident 
of  marriage  was  attached  to  the  marriage  by  mere  cohabitation  and 
lapse  of  time,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ownership  which  was  acquired  in 
a  thing  by  uninterrupted  possession.     It  was,  however,  open  to  the 
wife  to  '  break  the  use ;'  to  prevent,  that  is,  her  husband  gaining 
complete  power  over  her  by  lapse  of  time :  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  declared  that,  if  the  wife  absented  herself  from  her  hus- 
band for  three  nights  in  the  year,  the  vsus  should  be  interrupted, 
and  she  should  remain  in  her  own  famUia,  and  not  pass  into  that 
of  her  husband.     This  was  considered  so  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  wife,  as  by  passing  into  the  mantis  she  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her   husband,  and  all   her 
property  belonged  to  him,  that,  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  re- 
public, almost  all  marriages  were  formed  without  the  wife  passing 
into  the  manus  of  her  husband.     In  the  time  of  Justinian  she 
never  did  so,  and  the  whole  distinction  of  the  effect  of  different 
modes  of  marriage  had  been  long  obsolete.      The  nuptice   were 
equally  jtistce  whether  the  wife  passed  in  manum  or  not.     A  wife 
who  did  not  pass  in  manum  and  who  was  not  emancipated  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  her  father,  and  so  she  remained,  except  in 
regard  to  the  sacred  rites  of  her  husband's  family,  when  the 
marriage  was  by  confarreatio  under  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius.     (Gai.  i.  136.)     The  wife  who  passed  in  manum  was 
termed  a  Tna/terfamUias ;  the  wife  not  in  m^nu  was  distinguished 
as  matrona  untU  m>atrona  came  to  be  used  for  all  married  women. 
(Cic.  Tap.  c.  3 ;  AuL.  Gell.  Noct  Attic.  18.  6.) 

At  no  time  did  these  different  modes  of  being  married  form  part 
of  the  real  tie  of  marriage ;  they  only  decided,  when  the  tie  of  mar- 
riage was  formed,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the  wife.  Neither 
were  the  religious  ceremonies  nor  the  nuptial  rites  anything  more 
than  accessories  of  that  which  created  the  binding  relation  between 
the  parties.  The  tie  itself  was  constituted  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties — ^by  their  intention  to  become  man  and  wife — being  ex- 
pressed and  manifested ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  necessary 
the  manifestation  should  take  place  was  that  the  woman  should 
pass  into  her  husband's  possession.  A  man  and  woman  were  not 
married  because  they  lived  together,  unless  they  had  the  inten- 
tion to  be  married.  Nuptias  ncm  concubitus  sed  consensus  facit, 
(D.  XXXV.  1.  15.)  Neither  was  the  mere  expression  of  a  consent 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  marriage.  There  must  be  an  actual  or 
constractive  passing  of  the  woman  into  the  possession  of  the  man. 
The  ordinary  sign  of  this  was  that  she  was  received  into  the  hus- 
band's house,  m  dxmvum  deduct ;  but  this  was  only  the  usual  and 
most  patent  sign,  and  any  other  clear  indication  was  accepted.     If, 
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for  example,  the  parties  were  both  personally  present  and  formally 
consent-ed,  the  woman  was  taken  to  have  placed  herself,  or  beeit 
placed  if  she  was  in  manu,  in  the  possession  of  the  man  (C.  v. 
17.  11),  and  the  marriage  tie  was  formed;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  marriage  could  not  be  effected  by  a  mere  written  consent 
between  persons  not  present  together,  as  by  letter  (D.  xxiii.  2.  5), 
without  the  woman  passing  into  the  man's  possession  by  som& 
separate  distinct  act,  such  as  being  received  into  his  house. 

In  order  that  the  marriage  might  have  the  effect   of  jvstcR 
nuptuBy  it  was  necessary  that  three  conditions  should  be  ftdfilled. 

1.  There  must  be  the  consent  of  the  parties  duly  manifested; 

2.  The  parties  must  hepvheres^  i.e.  the  man  must  be  fourteen  and 
the  woman  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  3.  They  must  have  the  conr- 
nvMum^  or  legal  power  of  contracting  marriage,  which  may  be 
regarded  under  three  heads  : — 1.  Under  the  old  law  both  parties- 
were  required  to  be  citizens,  or  to  have  had  so  much  of  citizenship 
given  them  as  would  enable  them  to  form  jusUe  nuptice.  Various 
changes  were  made  on  this  head,  which  will  be  noticed  under  sec-^ 
tion  11  of  this  Title.  2.  They  must  not  stand  within  the  prohi* 
bited  degrees  of  relationship ;  what  these  were  is  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  of  this  Title.  3.  If  under  the  power  of  any- 
one, they  must  have  obtained  that  person's  consent.  The  husband 
was  obliged,  even  though  in  his  grandfather's  power,  to  obtain  his 
father's  consent  also(D.  xxiii.  2.  16.  1) ;  otherwise  the  grandfather 
could  have  eventually  increased  the  number  of  the  father's  family 
without  consulting  him(D.  i.  7.  7),  which  it  was  against  the  spirit 
of  the  law  to  allow,  as  no  one  could  have  a  new  suvs  lieres  forced 
on  him  by  agnation  against  his  will.     (See  Tit.  11.  7.) 

The  same  reason  had  caused  the  doubt  adverted  to  in  the  text, 
whether,  even  if  the  father  was  incapable  of  giving  his  consent^ 
the  son  could  introduce  new  members  into  his  father's  family^ 
This  did  not  apply  to  the  daughter,  who  could  not  introduce  new 
members  into  her  father's  family.  Justinian,  in  the  Code,  pre-^ 
scribed  the  mode  in  which  marriage  might  be  validly  made  either 
by  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  madman.  The  son  or  daughter  or 
the  madman  was  to  submit  the  proposed  marriage  to  be  approved, 
and  the  gift  to  the  wife  and  the  do«  to  be  fixed,  by  the  prcefecttta  vrbi 
at  Constantinople,  by  the  prceses  or  bishop  of  the  city  in  the  pro- 
vinces,  in  the  presence  of  the  curator  of  the  madman  and  his  prin- 
cipal relations.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  previously  provided  for  th& 
case  of  children  of  imbecDe  persons,  dementes.  (C.  v.  4.  25.^ 
Where  the  rights  of  the  pateifamilias  were  not  in  question,  as 
when  the  son  was  emancipated,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the- 
father's  consent.     (D.  xxiii.  2.  25.) 

If  the  persons,  whose  consent  was  necessary,  did  not  give  it,the- 
marriage  was  absolutely  void,  and  therefore  no  subsequent  consent 
could  ratify  it.  Thus  Justinian  says  here  that  the  couBent,  jussum 
(a  word  denoting  the  authority  of  the  paterfamilias)^  must  precede- 
the  marriage.     It  was  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  consent 
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should  be  expressly  given.  If  the  paterfamiliiis  knew  of  fche  mar- 
riage and  did  not  oppose  it,  his  assent  was  presumed  (C.  v.  4.  5) ; 
and  if  he  was  absent  or  a  captive  for  three  years,  his  children 
might  form  a  marriage  which  he  could  not  afterwards  disapprove  of. 
(D.  xxiii.  2.  9. 10).  If  both  or  either  of  the  parties  were  immtberes 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage,  though  then  invalid, 
Ijecame  valid  by  their  living  together  with  the  intention  of  being 
married  after  puberty  was  attained  (D.  xxiii.  2.  4.) 


1.  Ergo  non  omnes  nobis  uzores 
dncere  licet:  nam  qaarondam  nu- 
ptiis  abstinendum  est.  Inter  eas  enim 
personas,  quae  parentnm  liberoromve 
locum  inter  se  optinent,  nuptiffi 
cofltrahi  non  possunt,  velnti  inter 
patrem  et  filiajn  vel  avom  et  ne- 
ptem  vel  matrem  et  filiam  vel  aviam 
et  nepotem  et  usque  ad  infinitum : 
et  gi  tales  personee  inter  se  coiemnt, 
ne&rias  atque  incestas  nuptias  con- 
traxisse  diountur.  Et  hsec  adeo  ita 
saat,  ut,  quamvis  per  adoptionem 
l^arentum  Uberorumve  loco  sibi  esse 
cceperint,  non  possint  inter  se  matri- 
monio  jnngi,  in  tantum,  ut  etiam 
dissoluta  adoptione  idem  juris  ma- 
neat  :  itaque  earn,  quae  tibi  per  ad- 
optionem filiaaut  neptis  esse  coeperit, 
non  poteris  uxorem  ducere,  quamvis 
earn  emancipaveris. 

Gai.  i. 


1.  We  may  not  marry  every  woman 
without  distmction  :  for  with  some, 
marriage  is  forbidden.  Marriage  can- 
not be  contracted  between  persons 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  ascendant  and  descendant,  as  be^ 
tween  a  father  and  dau^ter,  a  grand- 
father and  his  granddaughter,  a  mother 
and  her  son,  a  grandmother  and  her 
grandson;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitu/m. 
And,  if  such  persons  unite  together, 
they  only  contract  a  criminal  and  in- 
cestuous marriage;  so  much  so,  that 
ascendants  and  descendants,  who  are 
only  so  by  adoption,  cannot  intermarry ; 
and  even  after  the  adoption  is  dissolved 
the  prohibition  remains.  You  cannot 
therefore,  marry  a  woman  who  has  been 
either  your  daughter  or  granddaughter 
by  adoption,  although  you  may  have 
emancipated  her. 

58,  59. 


When  two  persons  were  related  by  being  agTiaii  to  each  other, 
they  were  exactly  in  the  same  relative  position,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  power  of  marrying,  as  if  they  had  been  related  in  the  same 
degree  by  blood.  If  the  tie  of  cupiatio  was  dissolved  by  emanci- 
pation, the  tie  of  blood,  if  any,  would  of  course  remain,  and  be  a 
bar  to  marriage ;  but  if  there  was  no  tie  of  blood,  that  is,  if  one 
of  the  parties  had  entered  the  family  by  adoption,  then,  if  the 
emancipated  person  had,  while  the  agnatio  subsisted,  occupied  the 
position  of  ascendant  or  descendant  to  the  other  persouj  marriage 
was  forbidden,  but  if  that  of  a  collateral,  it  was  allowed. 


2.  Inter  eas  quoque  personas,  quae 
ex  transverso  gradu  cognationis  jun- 
^ontur,  est  qusedam  similis  observa- 
tio.  sed  non  tanta.  Sane  enim  inter 
feKtrem  sororemque  nuptise  prohi- 
bits sunt,  sive  ab  eodem  patre  ea- 
demque  matre  nati  fuerint,  sive  ex 
alterutro  eorum.  Sed  si  qua  per  ad- 
optionem eoror  tibi  esse  coeperit, 
qnomdia  quidem  constat  adoptio, 
lane  inter  te  et  eam  nuptiae  consistere 
ncm  poMunt :  cum  vero  per  emanci- 
I^onena  adoptio  dissoluta  sit,  pote- 


2.  There  are  also  restrictions,  though 
not  so  extensive,  on  marriage  between 
collateral  relations.  A  brother  and 
sister  are  forbidden  to  marry,  whether 
they  are  the  children  of  the  same  father 
and  mother,  or  of  one  of  the  two  only.. 
And,  if  a  woman  becomes  your  sister 
by  adoption,  so  long  as  the  adoption 
subsists,  you  certainly  cannot  marry 
her ;  but  if  the  adoption  is  destroyed 
by  emancipation,  you  may  marry 
her ;  as  you  may  also,  if  you  your- 
self are  em£uicipated.     Hence  it  fol<^ 
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ris  earn  nxorem  duoere :  sed  et  si  lows,  that  if  ft  man  would  adopt  his 

tu  emancipatas  faeris,  nihil  est  im-  son-in-law,  he  onght  first  to  emanci- 

pedimento  nuptiis.    Et  ideo  constatt  pate  his  daughter ;   and  if  he  would 

si  quis  generum  adoptare  velit,  de-  adopt  his  daughter-in-law,  he  onght 

here  eum  ante  filiam  suam  emanci-  previously  to  emancipate  his  son. 
pare:    et  si  quis  velit  numm  ado- 
ptare, dehere  eum  ante  filium  eman- 
cipare. 

Gai.  i.  60,  61 ;  D.  xxiii.  2.  17.  1. 

To  adopt  a  son-in-law  would  be  to  make  him  brother  by 
agnation  of  his  own  wife.  The  bar  did  not  invalidate  the  previons 
marriage,  but  operated  to  restrain  the  adoption,  nntil  the  daughter 
had  been  emancipated. 

8.  Fratris  vel  sororis  filiam  uxo-  8.    A    man    may  not    marry  the 

rem  duoere  non  licet.    Sed  nee  ne-  daughter  of  a  brother  or  a  sister,  nor 

ptem  firatris  vel  sororis  duoere  cfuiB  the  granddaughter,  although  she  is  in 

potest,  quamvis  ^quarto  gradu  smt  the  fourth  degree.    For  when  we  may 

Cujus  enim  filiam  uxorem  ducere  not  marry  the  daughter  of  any  person, 

non  licet,  ejus  neque  neptem  per-  neither   may  we    marry    the  grand- 

tnittitur.    Ejus  vero  mulieris,  quam  daughter.    But  there  does  not  appear 

pater   tuus   adoptavit,   filiam   non  to  be  any  impediment  to  marrying  the 

videris  impediri  uxorem  ducere,  quia  daughter   of  a   woman  whom    your 

neque  naturali  neque  civih  jure  tibi  fftther  has  adopted ;  for  she  is  not  con- 

oonjungitur.  neoted  with  you,  either  by  natural  or 

civil  law. 

D.  xxiii.  2. 12.  4. 

In  the  direct  line  every  degree  represents  a  generation.  The 
son  is  in  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  his  father ;  the  grandson 
in  the  second  with  respect  to  his  grandfather.  In  the  collateral 
line  the  generations  are  taken  first  up  to,  and  then  down  firom,  the 
common  ancestors.  For  instance,  first  cousins  are  in  the  fourth 
degree.  From  either  cousin  to  his  father  is  one  degree,  fix)m  the 
fa^er  to  the  grandfather  is  another,  fi*om  the  grandfather  to  the 
father  of  the  other  cousin  is  a  third,  and  from  that  father  to  that 
cousin  is  a  fourth. 

The  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  daughter  had  been 
legalised  in  favour  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  (Suet,  in  Olavd.  26 ; 
Gai.  i.  62) ;  but  prohibited  by  Constantine  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  2). 
Marriage  with  a  sister's  daughter  was  never  allowed. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  never  followed  the  family  of 
the  mother,  and  therefore,  though  she  was  adopted,  remained  as 
they  were  before.  But  of  course  a  daughter  could  not  have  mar- 
ried an  adopted  son's  son. 

4,  Duorum  autem  firatrum  vel  4.  The  children  of  two  brothers  or 
eororum  liberi  vel  firatris  et  sororis  two  sisters,  or  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
jungi  possunt.  may  marry  together. 

D.  xxiii.  2.  8. 

The  marriage  of  first  cousins,  forbidden  by  preceding  emperors, 
had  again  been  legalised  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.     (C.  v.  4. 19.) 

5.  Item  amitam,  licet  adoptivam,  5.  So,  too,  a  man  may  not  marry 
uxorem  ducere  non  licet,  item  ma-    his  paternal  aunt,  even  Uiough  she  is 
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terteram,  quia  parentum  loco  ha-  so  only  by  adoption;  nor  his  maternal 
bentnr.  Qua  ratione  verom  est,  aunt;  because  they  are  regarded  as 
magnam  quoque  anfiitam  et  mater-  being  in  the  place  of  ascendstnts.  For 
teram  magnam  prohiberi  uxorem  the  same  reason,  no  person  may  marry 
dncere.  his  great-aunt,  either  paternal  or  ma- 

ternal. 

Gai.  i.  62 ;  D.  xxiii.  2. 17.  2. 

It  was,  of  course,  only  possible  to  be  in  the  same  family  with 
an  adopted  annt  on  the  father's  side.  A  mother's  sister  by  adop- 
tion would  be  in  the  family  to  which  the  mother  belonged  by 
birth,  whereas  the  nephew  would  be  in  the  family  of  the  father, 
and  therefore  adoptivam  is  added  to  amitam  only,  not  to  mater-' 
teram. 

Every  person  in  the  first  degree  from  a  common  ancestor  was 
considered,  so  far  as  regarded  marriage,  in  the  position  of  that 
ancestor.  Thus  an  aunt,  being  in  the  first  degree  from  the  grand- 
father,  the  common  ancestor,  was  looked  upon  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  that  grandfather  (parentis  loco  hahetur),  and  could  not 
therefore  marry  her  nephew.  A  cousin  would  be  in  the  second 
degree  from  the  common  ancestor,  and  therefore  proximity  would 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  union. 


6.  Adfinitatis  quoque  venera- 
iione  quarundam  nuptiis  absti- 
nere  necesse  est.  Ut  ecce  privignam 
aut  nurum  uxorem  ducere  non  licet, 
quia  utraBque  filbe  loco  sunt.  Quod 
scilicet  ita  accipi  debet,  si  fuit 
niums  aut  privigna:  nam  si  adhuc 
nums  est,  id  est  si  adhuc  nupta 
est  filio  tuo,  alia  ratione  uxorem 
earn  ducere  non  poteris,  quia  eadem 
duobus  nupta  esse  non  potest :  item 
JD  adhnc  privigna  tua  est,  id  est  si 
mater  ejus  tibi  nupta  est,  ideo  eam 
uxorem  ducere  non  poteris,  quia 
duas  uxores  eodem  tempore  habere 
non  licetb 


6.  There  are,  too,  other  marriages 
from  which  we  must  abstain,  from 
regard  to  the  ties  created  by  marriage ; 
for  example,  a  man  may  not  marry  his 
wife's  daughter,  or  his  son's  wife,  for 
they  are  both  m  the  place  of  daughters 
to  him ;  but  this*  must  be  understood 
to  mean  those  who  have  been  our  step- 
daughters or  daughters-in-law  ;  for  if 
a  woman  is  still  your  daughter-in-law, 
that  is,  if  she  is  still  married  to  your 
son,  you  cannot  marry  her  for  another 
reason,  as  she  cannot  be  the  wife  of 
two  persons  at  once.  And  if  your  step- 
dau^ter  is  still  your  stepdaughter, 
that  is,  if  her  mother  is  still  married 
to  you,  you  cannot  marry  her,  because 
a  person  cannot  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time. 

Gai.  i.  68. 

AffinUas  is  the  tie  created  by  marriage  between  each  person  of 
the  married  pair  and  the  kindred  of  the  other. 

7.  Again,  a  man  is  forbidden  to 
marry  his  wife's  mother,  and  bis  father's 
wife,  because  they  hold  the  place  of 
mothers  to  him;  a  prohibition  which 
can  only  operate  when  the  afi^ty  is 
dissolved;  for  if  your  stepmother  is 
still  your  stepmother,  that  is,  if  she  is 
still  married  to  your  father,  she  would 
be  prohibited  from  marrying  you  by 
the  common  rule  of  law,  which  forbids 

D  2 


7.  Socmm  quoque  et  novercam 
prohibitiun  est  uxorem  ducere,  quia 
matris  loco  sunt.  Quod  et  ipsum 
diBsoluta  demiun  adfinitate  procedit ; 
alioqum  si  adhuc  noverca  est,  id 
est  si  adhuc  patri  tuo  nupta  est, 
comxnxuii  jure  mipeditux  tibi  nubere, 
quia  eadem  duobus  nupta  esse  non 
potest :  item  si  adhuc  socrus  est,  id 
est  si  adhuc  filia  ejus  tibi  nupta  est, 
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ideo  impediuntor  nuptise,  quia  duas    a  woman  to  have  two  husbands  at  the 
uxores  habere  non  potes.  same  time.     So  if  your  wife*8  mother 

is  still  your  wife's  mother,  that  is,  if 
her  daughter  is  still  married  to  you, 
you  cannot  marry  her,  because  yon 
cannot  have  two  wives  at  the  same 
time. 

Gai.  i.  68. 

The  Institutes  do  not  notice  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and 
sister-in-law.  It  was  permitted  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
who  forbad  it.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  2.)  The  prohibition  was  renewed 
by  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius.     (C.  v.  5.  5.) 

8.  Mariti  tamen  filius  ex  alia  8.  The  son  of  a  husband  by  a  former 
uxore  et  uxoris  fiUa  ex  alio  marito,  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  a  wife  by  a 
vel  contra,  matrimonium  recte  con-  former  husband,  or  the  daughter  of  a 
trahunt,  licet  habeant  fratrem  so-  husband  by  a  former  wife,  and  the  son 
roremve  ex  matrimonio  postea  con-  of  a  wife  by  a  former  husband,  may 
tracto  natos.  lawfully  contract  marriage,  even  though 

they  have  a  brother  or  sister  bom  of 
the  second  marriage. 

9.  Si  uxor  tua  post  divortium  ex  9.  The  daughter  of  a  divorced  wife 
alio  filiam  prooreaverit,  hsec  non  est  by  a  second  husband  is  not  your  step- 
quidem  pnvigna  tua,  sed  Julianus  daughter;  and  yet  Julian  says  we 
hujusmodi  nuptus  abstinere  debere  ought  to  abstain  from  such  a  marriage, 
ait :  nam  nee  sponsam  filii  nurum  For  the  woman  betrothed  to  your  son 
esse  nee  patris  sponsam  novercam  is  not  your  daughter-in-law ;  nor  is  the 
esse,  rectius  tamen  et  jure  &cturo8  woman  betrothed  to  you  your  son's 
eos,  qui  hujusmodi  nuptiis  se  absti-  stepmother ;  and  yet  it  is  more  decent 
nuermt.                                                  and  more  in  accordance  with  law  to 

abstain  from  such  marriages. 

D.  xxiii.  2. 12. 1,  et  seq. 

The  sponsalia  constituted  in  no  way  a  binding  tie.  They 
were,  as  far  as  law  went,  mutual  promises  to  contract  a  tie. 
Sponaalia  sunt  sponsio  et  repromis»io  nuptianim  futuramim.  (D. 
xxiii.  1.  1.)  All  that  was  necessary  was,  that  the  parties,  and 
their  respective  patregfamilicis^  should  consent,  and  that  the  be- 
trothed should  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  Either  party 
wishing  to  renounce  the  engagement,  which,  by  law,  was  always 
permissible,  could  do  so  by  announcing  the  wish  in  these  words^ 
conditione  tiia  non  utor,  and  forfeiting  the  a/n-luB^  i.e.  things  given 
as  earnest  or  security  that  the  promise  should  be  kept,  if  any  had 
been  given.  Hence  it  could  only  be  custom  founded  on  a  respect 
for  boni  mm-es  that  prevented  a  father  marrying  his  son's  betrothed, 
or  a  son  his  father's. 

10.  Illud  certum  est,  serviles  10.  It  is  certain  that  the  relation- 
quoque  oognationes  impedimento  ships  of  slaves  are  an  impediment  to 
esse  nuptiis,  si  forte  pater  et  filia  aut  marriage,  if  the  father  and  dau^ter, 
frater  et  'soror  manumissi  fiierint.  or  brother  and  sister,  as  the  case  may 

be,  have  been  enfranchised. 

D.  xxiii.  2. 14.  2. 

The  union  of  slaves,  coyitiiheniiumy  was  not  recognised  in  law 
as  a  marriage,  but  still  the  law  did  not  permit  natural  ties  to  be 
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Tiolated  in  tiie  case  of  slaves,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
issue  of  concubinage,  or  that  of  illicit  commerce.  (C.  v.  4.  4.) 
Of  course  a  manumission  must  have  taken  place,  or  there  could 
be  no  question  of  nuptun ;  but  if  slaves  were  freed,  then,  although 
competent  to  contract  a  marriage,  they  were  bound  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  could  not  marry  any  one  connected  with  them  by  close 
catural  relationship. 

11.  Sunt  et  aliee  perBonse,  que  11.  There  are  other  persons  also 

ptopter    diversas   rationes    nuptias  between  whom  marriage  is  prohibited 

«ontrahere  prohibentor,  quas  in  li-  for  different  reasons,  which  we  have 

brig  digestorum  sen  pandectarmn  ex  permitted   to  be  enumerated  in  the 

veteri  jure   coUeotuxtm  enumerari  books   of  the    Digests    or    Pandects, 

pennisimus.  collected  from  the  old  law. 

D.  xxiii.  2.  44.  pr.  and  1. 

The  reasons  referred  to  are  not,  like  the  preceding,  founded  on 
nearness  of  relationship  or  other  tie,  but  on  public  or  political 
grounds.  The  jycUres  and  plebs  could  not  intermarry  till  the  lex 
Canuleia.  (See  Introd.  sec.  9.)  Nor  the  freebom  and  freedmen 
till  the  lex  Jidia  et  Pajjia  Pojrpoia.  (D.  xxiii.  2.  23.)  This  law 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  senators  with  freedwomen,  but  allowed 
that  of  other  freebom,  forbidding  at  the  same  time  all  freebom  to 
marry  actresses  or  women  of  openly  bad  character.  (D.  xxiii.  2. 41.) 
Constantihe  extended  the  prohibition  as  regarded  persons  of  high 
rank  to  marrying  freewomen  of  the  lowest  class,  himiles  ahjecta^ve 
per9<mce,  (0.  v.  27.  1.)  This  was  repealed  by  JusSman.  (Nov. 
117.  6.)  The  guardian  could  not  marry  his  ward  before  she  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  unless  betrothed  or  given  to  him  by  her 
lather.  (D.  xxiii.  2.  66.)  The  governor  of  a  province  could  not, 
while  he  held  his  oi&ce,  marry  a  native  of  that  province  (D.  xxiii. 
2.  38.  57),  lest  he  should  abuse  his  authority.  The  ravisher  could 
not  marry  the  woman  he  violated.  (0.  ix.  13.  2.)  Nor  the  adul- 
terer his  accomplice.  (Nov.  134.)  Nor  a  Jew  a  Christian.  (C.  i. 
9.  6.) 

While  the  distinction  between  Latini  (coloniarii)  and  dves 
remained  in  force,  a  citizen  had  not  connubium^  and  therefore 
conld  not  contract  jiuttce  mipiice,  with  a  Latina  or  a  peregriria 
unless  he  received  permission  from  the  emperor  to  contract  justoi 
nupHce  with  such  a  person,  a  permission  which  Gains  tells  us  was 
often  accorded  to  veterans.  (Gai.  i.  57 ;  Ulp.  Beg.  v.  4.)  But 
the  unauthorised  union  of  a  citizen  with  a  Latina  or  peregrina  was 
recognised  as  maiHinonmm,  though  not  as  jtatcB  miptice.  The 
wife  was  termed  in  such  a  case  injusta  luxor.  None  of  the  rules 
<^  law  as  to  patria  potestas  and  dos  applied  to  such  a  union,  but 
the  breach  of  the  tie  would  be  looked  on  as  adultery.  (D.  xlviii. 
5.  13.  pr.  1.) 

^  12.  Si  adversus  ea,  (fvm  diximus,  12.  If  jjersons  unite  themselves  in 

aliqui   coierint,   nee  vir    nee  uxor  contravention  of  the  rules  thus  laid 

nee  auptite  nee  matrimonium  nee  down,  there  is  no  husband  or  wife,  no 

dos  mtellegitur.      Itaque  ii,  qui  ex  nuptials,  no  marriage,  nor  marriage 
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eo    coitn    nascuntur,    in    potestate  portion,  and  the  children  bom  in  snch 

patrie    non    sunt,    sed    tales    sunt,  a  connection  are  not  in  the  power  of 

quantum    ad    patriam    potestatem  the  flstther.     For,  with  regard  to  the 

pertinet,  quales  sunt  ii,  quos  mater  power  of  a  fieither,  they  are  in  the 

vulgo  conoepit.    Nam  nee  hi  patrem  position  of  children  conceived  in  pro* 

habeore  inteUeguntur,  cum  his  etiam  stitution,  who  are  looked  upon  as  hairing 

incertus    est  :     unde    solent     filii  no  fieither,  because  it  is  uncertain  who 

spurii  appellari,  vel  a  Grseca  voce  he  is ;  and  are  therefore  called  spurU, 

quasi  <rfropddriv  concepti,  vel  quasi  either  from  a   Greek  word  cnropadifi', 

sine  patre  fiUi.      Sequitur  er^,  ut  meaning  '  at  hazard,'  or  as  being  sine 

et  dissoluto  tali  coitu  nee  dotis  ex-  patre,  without  a  father.    On  the  disso- 

actioni  locus  sit.     Qui  autem  pro-  lution,  therefore,  of  such  a  connection, 


hibitas  nuptias  coeunt,  et  alias  there  can  be  no  claim  made  for  the 
poenas  patiuntiur,  quse  sacris  con-  demand  of  a  marriage  portion.  Per- 
stitutionibus  continentur.  sons  who  contract  prohibited  marriages 

are  liable  also  to  farther  penalties  set 
forth  in  our  imperial  constitutions. 

Gai.  i.  64  ;  D.  L  6.  28;  D.  xxiii.  2.  52. 

Under  the  head  of  stuprum  the  Romans  included  every  union 
of   the    sexes    forbidden    by    morality.      Different   punishments 
awaited  the  gnilty  according  to  the  degree  of  crime  implied  in  the 
union.   (Cod.  v.  5. 4.)    But  the  law  recognised  and  regulated  in  con- 
cubinage (concvbinahis)  a  permanent  cohabitation,  though  with- 
out the  sanction  of  marriage,  between  parties  to  whose  marriage 
there  was  no  legal  obstacle.     In  every  case  where  such  an  obstacle 
existed,  unless  the  obstacle  was  one  merely  founded  on  public 
policy,  such  as  that  of  being  governor  of  a  province,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  marry  a  native  of  that  province,  the  law  inflicted  a 
punishment  on  parties  cohabiting  in  defiance  of  law.     During  the 
later   Empire,   the   chief   incident   of   the   Boman   concuhinatus, 
which  was  so  far  restricted  that  a  man  could  not  have  two  con- 
cubines at  once,  or  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  was,  that  the  children 
could   be   legitimatised,   and  so  placed   on   a   footing  with  the 
ofispring  of  a  legal  marriage.     (See  next  section.)     Between  the 
formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  contracting  of  a  legal  marriage, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  except   what  rested  in 
the  intention  of  the  parties.     If  two  persons  lived  together,  it  was 
the  intention  with  which  they  did  so  that  decided  whether  the 
union  was  concubinage  or  marriage.     Concubinam  ex  sola  animi 
destinatione  cestimari  oportet.      (D.  xxv.  7.  4.)     If  there  was  no 
affectio  maritalisy  no  intention  to  treat  the  woman  as  a  wife,  she 
was  not  a  wife.     Of  course,  practic»Ally,  the  question  of  consent 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  left  doabtful.     Generally  speaking,  an  instru- 
ment fixing  the  amount  settled  respectively  by  the  husband  and 
wife,  was  drawn  up,  and  the  consent  was  publicly  given  in  the 
presence  of  friends.     And  as  concubinage  was  a  dishonourable 
state,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  marriage,  when  the  woman 
was  of  honest  parentage  and  of  good  character,  was  very  strong. 
To  the  union  of  concubinage  none  of  the  incidents  of  marriage 
attached.     No  dos  could  be  asked  for,  no  donatio  was  made  by  the 
man :  the  children  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
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In  a  legal  marriage,  without  conventio  in  manum,  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  wife  (dos)  belonged  to  the  husband  during  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage.  In  early  times  his  power  over  the 
dos  was  unrestricted,  but  afterwards  successive  limitations  of  this 
power  were  introduced.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  7.  3;  Tit.  8.  pr.) 
The  settlement  on  the  wife  by  the  husband  (doTiatio  propter 
wiptias)  belonged,  during  the  marriage,  to  the  wife,  but  was 
managed  by  the  husband.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  7.  3.)  Divorce  was 
always  permitted  if  either  party  ceased  to  wish  to  preserve  the 
tie  of  marriage,  which  was  only  looked  on  as  a  contract  resting  on 
mntual  consent.  A  woman  in  manu  could  not  divorce  herself  from 
her  husband,  while  a  woman,  not  in  manu  but  in  the  potestas  of 
her  &ther,  might  be  divorced  from  her  husband  by  her  father,  but 
Marcus  AureHus  forbade  the  father  to  exercise  his  power  except 
for  some  grave  reasons.  (Cod.  v.  17.  5.)  Unless,  however,  both 
parties  consented  to  a  divorce,  heavy  penalties  were  attached  to 
its  being  insisted  on  by  one  alone,  unless  any  of  the  grounds  for 
divorce  established  by  law,  such  as  adultery  or  criminal  conduct 
(Cod.  V.  17.  8),  could  be  shown  to  exist;  and,  by  the  lex  Julia  de 
fididteriisy  the  fact  of  repudiation  had  to  be  established  by  the 
presence  of  seven  citizens  as  witnesses,  and  a  libelltis  repvdii. 
After  the  divorce  either  party  might,  after  a  fixed  interval,  marry 
again,  until,  at  a  late  period  of  Roman  law,  this  power  of  remarriage 
was  curtailed  by  the  Theodosian  code.     (Cod.  Th.  iii.  16.  2.) 

18.  Aliquando  autem  evenit,  nt  18.    It    sometimes   happens    that 

If  beri  qnidem  statim,  nt  nati  sunt,  children  who  at  their  birth  were  not  in 

in   potestate    parentum   non  fiant,  the  power  of  their  &ther,  are  brought 

postea  antem  redigantur   in   pote-  under  it  afterwards.    Such  is  the  case 

Etatem.     Qnahs  est   is,  qni,    dum  of  a  natural  son,  who  is  given  to  the 

naturalis  faerat,  postea  curise  datus  cv/ria,  and  then  becomes  subject  to  his 

potestati  patris  subicitur.    Nee  non  father's  power.    Again,  a  child  bom  of 

is.  qui  a  muliere  libera  procreatns,  a  free  woman,  with  whom  marriage 

cnjus  matrimonium    minime   legi-  was  not  prohibited  by  any  law,  but 

bna    interdictum    fuerat,    sed    ad  with  whom  the  fisbther  only  cohabited, 

quam  pater  consnetudinem  habue-  will  likewise  become  subject  to  the 

rat,  postea  ex   nostra  constitutione  power  of  his  father  if  at  any  time  after- 

dotalibas  instmmentis  compositis,  in  wards  dotal  instruments   are  drawn 

potestate  patris  efficitur :   quod  et  up  according  to  the  provisions  of  our 

alii  si  ex  eodem  matrimonio  fderint  constitution.     And    this   constitution 

procreati,  similiter  nostra  constitutio  carries  with  it  the  same  result  as  to 

pnebait.  any  other  children  who  may  be  subse- 
quently bom  of  the  same  marriage. 

Gai.  i.  66;  C.  v.  27. 10. 

By  legitimation  the  offspring  of  concubinage  were  placed  in 
the  position  of  liberi  legitimi,  and  this  was  effected  in  three  ways : 
1.  By  oblation  to  the  cwi^;  2.  By  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
the  parents ;  and  3.  By  a  rescript  of  the  emperor,  a  mode  intro- 
duced by  Justinian  in  the  74th  Novel.  The  curia  was  the  class 
from  which,  in  provincial  towns,  the  magistrates  were  eligible. 
To  be  a  member  was  a  distinction,  but  an  onerous  one,  from  the 
expenses  and  burdens  attached  to  the  position.     In  order  to  prevent 
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the  order  decaying  through  unwillingness  to  incur  the  expenses 
attending  it,  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  permitted  citizens,  whether 
themselves  members  of  the  curia  or  not,  to  present  their  children 
bom  in  concubinage  to,  and  make  them  members  of,  the  order 
(Cod.  V.  27.  3),  by  which  they  became  legitimate,  and  the  heirs  of 
their  father.  This  mode  of  legitimation,  which  could,  of  course, 
only  be  adopted  when  the  parents  were  rich,  did  not,  however, 
make  the  children  complete  members  of  the  father's  family. 
They  became  his  legitimate  children,  but  gained  no  new  relation- 
ship or  right  of  succession  to  any  other  member  of  his  family. 
(C.  V.  27.  9.) 

Constantino  first  established  that  natural  children  should  be 
made  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Justinian  required  that  at  the  moment  of  conception  the 
parents  should  have  been  capable  of  a  legal  marriage ;  that  an 
instrument  settling  the  dos  (jvstnimentum  dotale),  or,  at  least, 
attesting  the  marriage  {instrumentum  nupiiale\  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  that  the  children  should  ratify  the  legitimation,  for  no 
one  was  made  legitimate  against  his  will.     (Nov.  89.  11.) 

If  the  mother  was  dead  or  had  disappeared,  and  the  marriage 
was  thus  impossible,  Justinian  enacted  that  the  natural  children 
(if  there  was  no  legitimate  one)  might,  by  an  imperial  rescript,  be 
placed  in  the  position  they  would  have  held  if  the  marriage  had 
taken  place ;  and  this  rescript  might  be  given  to  the  children  after 
the  father's  death,  if  the  father,  by  his  testament,  expressed  his 
wish  to  that  effect.     (Nov.  89.  9.  10.) 

The  readings  of  liie  last  sentence  of  the  text  are  very  various, 
and  Huschke  inserts  non  before  fum-int  procreaii ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  would  then  be  so  obscure  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
retain  the  reading  adopted  in  most  texts. 


Tit.  XI.    DE  ADOPTIONIBUS. 

Non  solum  tamen  naturales  li-  Not  only  are  our  natural  children, 

beri  secundum  ea,  qusB  diximus,  in    as  we  have  said,  in  our  power,  but 
^testate  nostra  sunt,  varum  etiam    those  also  whom  we  adopt, 
li,  quos  adoptamuB. 

Gai.  i.  97. 

Before  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  effect  of  adoption  (see  Introd. 
sec.  42)  was  to  place  the  person  adopted  exactly  in  the  position  he 
would  have  held  had  he  been  bom  a  son  of  the  person  adopting 
him.  All  the  property  of  the  adoptive  son  belonged  to  his  adoj)- 
tive  father.  The  adoptive  son  was  heir  to  his  adoptive  father,  if 
intestate,  bore  his  name  (retaining,  however,  the  name  of  his  own 
gcTis  with  the  change  of  -vjt  into  -amis,  as  Octavius,  Octavianus), 
and  shared  the  sacred  rites  of  the  family  he  entered. 

Naturales  liberi  is  here  opposed  to  adoptivi^  not,  as  in  the  last 
Title,  to  legitimi. 
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1.  Adoptio  autem  duobus  modis  1.  Adoption  takes  place  in   two 

fit,  aut  prmcipali  rescripto  aut  im-  ways,  either  by  impericd  rescript,  or 

perio  magistratos.    Imperatoris  au-  by   the   authority  of  the  magistrate, 

ctoritate  adoptamus  eos  easve,  cfoi  The  imperial  rescript  gives  power  to 

^useve  sui  juris  sunt.    Quae  species  adopt  persons  of  either  sex  who  are 

adoptionis  dicitur   adrogatio.     Im-  «t^yim«;  and  this  species  of  adoption 

perio  magistratus    adoptamus    eos  is  called  abrogation.    By  the  authority 

easve,  qui  quseve  in  potestate  pa-  of  the  magistrate  we  may  adopt  per- 

rentmn  sunt,  sive  primum  gradum  sons  of  either  sex  in  the  power  of  an 

liberorum  optineant,  qualis  est  iilius  ascendant,  whether  in  the  first  degree, 

filia,  sive  inferiorem,  qualis  est  nepos  as  sons  and  daughters,  or  in  an  inferior 

neptis,  pronepos  proneptis.  degree,    as    grandchildren    or    great- 
grandchildren. 

Gai.  i.  98,  99. 

A  public  character  was  always  attached  in  ancient  Roman  law> 
to  so  important  an  alteration  in  families  as  adoption.  (See  Introd. 
8ec.  42.)  The  sanction  of  the  curies  was  probably  necessary  to 
its  validity,  when  the  family  of  a  member  of  the  cw-ice  was 
affected.  If  the  person  adopted  was  mii  juris^  his  entry  into  a 
new  family  (arrogatio)  was  jealously  watched,  as  the  pontijices 
would  never  allow  it  where  there  was  any  likelihood  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  family  he  quitted  becoming  extinct  by  his  departure 
from  it.  The  form  of  gaining  the  consent  of  the  curice  was  even 
continued  when  the  curice  were  only  represented  by  thirty  lictors, 
until  the  rescript  of  the  emperor  was  substituted  as  a  means  of 
effecting  arrogations. 

What  were  the  forms  of  arrogation,  when  neither  the  person  arro- 
gated nor  the  person  arrogating  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  curuey 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  ;  but  we  may  guess  that  arrogation 
was  effected  by  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  the  person  arrogated  was 
claimed  as  the  child  of  the  arrogator,  and  let  judgment  go  by  default. 

K  the  person  adopted  was  under  the  power  of  another,  the 
person  under  whose  power  he  was  had  to  release  him  from  that 
power,  which  he  did  by  selling  him  (mandpaiio)  three  several 
times,  which  destroyed  his  own  jpdtria  potestas  (see  Introd.  sec. 
42),  and  then  giving  him  up  to  the  adopting  parent  by  a  fictitious 
process  of  law,  called  '  in  jure  cessioy'  in  which  he  was  claimed  and 
acknowledged  as  the  child  of  the  person  who  adopted  him,  and 
pronounced  to  be  so  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  proceeding 
was  held  (imperio  magistratus).  The  word  adoptio  was  common 
to  both  processes,  both  to  arrogatio^  said  by  Gains  to  be  derived 
from  rogo^  because  the  consent  of  the  person  arrogating,  of  the 
person  arrogated,  and  of  the  populus^  was  asked  (Gai.  i.  99), 
find  to  adoptio  in  its  more  limited  sense  of  the  adoption  of  a  person 
not  m  juris.  For  the  ceremonies  previously  required  for  the 
adoption  of  a  person  alieni  juris^  Justinian  substituted  the  simple 
proceeding  of  executing,  in  presence  of  a  magistrate,  a  deed, 
declaring  the  fact  of  the  adoption — ^the  parties  to  the  adoption, 
tliat  is,  the  person  giving,  the  person  given,  and  the  person  re- 
ceiving, being  personally  present  to  give  their  consent.  But  it 
was  sufficient  if  the  consent  of  the  party  adopted  was  expressed  by 
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his  not  declaring  his  dissent — non  contradiceiite.     (C.  viii.  48. 11 ; 
Tit.  12.  8.) 

2.  Sed  hodie  ex  nostra  consti-  2.  But  now,  by  onr  constitutioii, 

tatione,  cum  filiusfamiHas  a  patre  whena/^tt«/amiZ^a«i8  giveninadop* 
naturali  extranese  personse  in  ado-  tion  by  his  natural  £Ather  to  a  stranger, 
ptionem  datur,  jura  potestatis  natu-  the  power  of  the  natural  &ther  is  not 
ralis  patris  minune  dissolvuntur  nee  dissolved;  no  right  passes  to  the  adop- 
quidquam  ad  patrem  adoptivum  tive  fether,  nor  is  the  adopted  son  in 
transit  nee  in  potestate  ejus  est,  his  power,  although  we  allow  such  son 
licet  ab  intestato  jura  successionis  the  right  of  succession  to  his  adoptive 
ei  a  nobis  tributa  sunt.  Si  vero  fieither  dying  intestate.  But  if  a  natii' 
pater  naturalis  non  extraneo,  sed  ral  fiEbther  should  give  his  son  in  adop* 
avo  filii  sui  ^  matemo,  vel  si  ipse  tion,  not  to  a  straoger,  but  to  the  son's 
pater  naturalis  fuerit  emancipatus,  maternal  grand&tiier;  or,  supposing 
etiam  patemo,  vel  proavo  simili  the  natunJ  father  has  been  emanci* 
modo  patemo  vel  matemo  filium  pated,  if^he  gives  the  son  in  adoption 
suum  dederit  in  adoptionem :  in  hoc  to  the  8on*s  paternal  grandfather,  or 
( asu  quia  in  unam  personam  con-  to  the  son's  paternal  great-grail3BECfier; 
cummt  et  naturalia  et  adoptionis  or  if  the  natural  fia&er  gives  the  son 
jura,  manet*  stabile  jus  patns  ado-  in  adoption  to  the  son*s  maternal  grand- 
ptivi,  et  naturali  vinculo  copulatum  father,  then  in  these  cases,  as  the 
et  legitimo  adoptionis  modo  constri-  rights  of  nature  afid  adoption  concur 
ctum,  ut  et  in  familia  et  in  potestate  in  the  same  person,  the  power  of  the 
hujusmodi  patris  adoptivi  sit.  adoptive  father,  knit  by  natural  ties 

and  strengthened  by  a  legal  form  of 
adoption,  is  preserved  undiminished, 
so  that  the  adopted  son  is  both  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  power,  of  his  adop- 
tive &ther. 

C.  viii.  48. 10. 

» 

The  change  made  by  Justinian  in  the  law  of  adoption  (C.  viii. 
48.  10)  completely  altered  its  character.  It  used  sometimes  to 
happen  under  the  old  law,  that  a  son  lost  the  sucp6^ion  to  his  own 
father  by  being  adopted,  and  to  his  adoptive  fatHef*  by  a  Subsequent 
emancipation.  Justinian  wished  to  remedy  this  effectually.  He 
therefore  provided  that  the  son  given  in  adoption  to  a  stranger, 
that  is,  any  one  not  an  ascendant,  should  be  in  the  same  position 
to  his  own  father  as  before,  but  gain  by  adoption  the  succession  to 
his  adoptive  father,  if  the  adoptive  father  died  intestate.  The 
adoptive  father  was  not,  however,  bound,  like  the  natural  father 
(Bk.  ii.  Tit.  18),  to  leave  him  a  share  of  his  property,  if  he  made 
a  will.  In  this  kind  of  adoption,  which  commentators  have  termed 
the  adoptio  minus  plena^  the .  adoptive  son  still  remained  in  the 
family  of  his  natural  father ;  and  the  only  change  which  adoption 
caused  was,  that  he  acquired  a  right  of  succession  to  his  adoptive 
father,  if  intestate.     (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  1. 14.) 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  adoptive  son  was  given,  was 
one  of  his  own  ascendants,  then  the  old  law  was  permitted  to  regu- 
late the  effects  of  the  adoption,  and  the  adoption  in  this  case  was 
what  the  commentators  term  adoptio  plena.  The  adoptive  son 
entered  the  family  of  the  ascendant,  who  became  his  adoptive 
father.  A  grandson  was  not  naturally  in  the  same  family  with 
his  maternal  grandfather,  and  could  only  enter  the  family  of  his 
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maternal  grandfather  by  being  adopted.  If  he  had  been  bom  after 
Iiis  father  had  been  emancipated,  he  would  not  be  in  the  same 
family  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  might  therefore  wish  to 
adopt  him.  It  was  even  possible  that  he  might  be  adopted  by  his 
own  father ;  for  if  bom  before  his  father  was  emancipated,  his 
grandfather  might  have  emancipated  his  father  without  emancipat- 
ing him,  and  then  might  afberwards  have  given  him  in  adoption  to 
his  father. 


S.  Gmn  autem  impubes  per  prin* 
cipale  rescriptom  aw)gatur,  cauBa 
cognita  adrogatio  permittitur  et 
exquiritnr  causa  a^ogationis,  an 
honesta  fdt  expediatque  pupillo,  et 
enm  qnibusdam  condicionibus  ad- 
rogatio fit,  id  est  ut  caveat  adro- 
gator  personse  pubhcse,  hoc  est 
tabulario,  si  intra  pubertatem  pu- 
pilloB  decesserit,  restituturum  se 
bona  illis,  qui,  si  adoptio  &cta  non 
esset,  ad  successionem  ejus  venturi 
essent.  Item  non  alias  emancipare 
eos  potest  adrogator,  nisi  causa 
cognita  digni  emancipatione  fuerint 
et  tone  sua  bona  eis  reddat.  Sed 
et  si  decedens  pater  eum  exhereda- 
verit  vel  vivus  sine  justa  causa  eum 
emancipaverii,  jubetur  quartam  par- 
tem ei  suorum  bonorum  relinquere, 
videlicet  prster  bona,  quseadpatrem 
adopiivmn  transtulit  et  quorum  com- 
modmn  ei  adquisiidt  postea. 


Gai.  i.  102 ;  D.  L  7. 


8.  When  any  one,  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  is  arrogated  by  imperial  re- 
script, die  arrogation  is  only  allowed 
when  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  asked* 
what  is  the  motive  leading  to  the  arro> 
gation,  and  whether  the  arrogation  ia 
honourable  and  expedient  for  the 
pupil.  And  the  arrogation  is  always 
made  imder  certain  conditions:  the 
arrogator  is  obliged  to  give  security  to 
a  public  person,  that  is,  a  notary,  that 
if  the  pupil  should  die  within  tibe  age 
of  puberty,  he  will  restore  all  the  pro- 
perty to  those  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him  if  no  adoption  had  been 
made.  ^  Nor,  again,  can  the  arrogator 
emancipate  the  person  arrogated,  un- 
less, on  examination  into  the  case,  it 
appears  that  the  latter  is  worthy  of 
emancipation;  and  then  the  arroga- 
tor must  restore  the  property  belong- 
mg  to  the  person  he  emancipates. 
Also,  if  the  arrogator,  on  his  death- 
bed, has  disinherited  his  arrogated  son, 
or,  during  his  life,  has  emancipated 
him  without  iust  cause,  he  is  obliged 
to  give  up  to  him  the  fourth  part  of  all 
his  ij^oods,  besides  what  the  son  brought 
to  him  at  the  time  of  arrogation,  or  haa 
acquired  for  him  afterwards. 

18 ;  D.  xxxviii.  5. 18. 


Formerly  neither  women  nor  children  under  the  age  of  puberty 
could  be  arrogated.  Arrogation  was  first  permitted  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Ulp.  Reg.  viii.  5),  but  only  after  strict 
inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When 
arrogation  by  imperial  rescript  was  introduced,  women  also  might 
be  arrogated.  (D.  i.  7.  21.)  Besides  the  general  inquiry  wluch 
took  place  in  every  case  of  adoption,  as  to  the  ages  of  the  parties^ 
and  tiie  possible  injustice  to  other  members  of  the  family,  to  which 
the  introduction  of  a  new  member  might  give  rise,  in  the  case  of 
au  impubes  inquiry  was  made  whether  the  character  and  circum- 
."•tances  of  the  proposed  arrogator  were  such  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  arrogation  would  be  beneficial  to  the  person  arrogated. 
Further,  certain  regulations  were  made,  designed  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  impttbes^  which  were  briefly  as  follows : — 1.  If  the 
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arrogated  son  died  before  puberty,  the  arrogator  had  to  restore  the 
property  of  the  son  to  that  son's  natural  heirs.  2.  If  the  arrogated 
son  was  disinherited  or  was  emancipated  without  good  reason  before 
puberty,  the  arrogated  son  received  back  all  his  own  property,  and 
■also  received  one-fourth  of  the  property  of  the  arrogator,  called  the 
<[ua/rta  D.  Pii,  or  (pmrta  Antonina^  as  having  been  first  required  by 
that  emperor.  3.  If  the  son  was  emancipated  before  puberty  for  a 
^ood  reason,  the  son  received  his  own  property  from  the  arrogator, 
but  nothing  more.  4.  Lastly,  if  the  arrogated  son,  on  attaining 
puberty,  wished  to  rescind  the  arrogation,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
if  he  could  show  it  w^as  prejudicial  to  him.  Under  Justinian  arro- 
gated persons  and  persons  adopted  by  ascendants  were  treated  as 
■cogriati  in  the  succession  to  the  natural  father  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  5.  3) ; 
and,  in  the  intestate  succession  to  the  arrogated  son,  the  arrogator 
was  postponed  to  the  children  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  arro- 
gated son  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  10.  2),  and  the  arrogator  had  only  the 
usufruct  of  the  property  of  the  arrogated  son  while  the  arrogated 
son  was  living. 

There  is  some  little  doubt  when  arrogation  was  first  made  i^et' 
rescripinm  principaie.  However,  Ulpian  {Reg.  viii.  5)  expresses 
himself  too  plainly  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  in  his  time  arrogation 
was  made  per  pop\dum  (i.e.  by  the  curioi  represented  by  lictors), 
and  not  by  imperial  licence.  He  further  adds,  that  arrogation  was 
only  made  at  Rome  (Reg.  viii,  4),  but,  of  course,  when  the  system 
of  permitting  it  by  imperial  rescript  was  adopted,  place  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  arrogation. 

The  tahularii  here  spoken  of  were  public  notaries,  who  kept 
public  registers  (tabulce)^  on  which  formal  acts  were  recorded. 

4.  Minorem  natu  non  posse  ma-  4.  A  younger  person  cannot  adopt 
jorem  adoptare  placet :  adoptio  enim  an  older ;  for  adoption  imit-ates  na- 
natoram  imitatur,  et  pro  monstro  ture ;  and  it  seems  unnatural,  that  a 
est,  ut  major  sit  filius  quam  pater,  son  should  be  older  than  his  father. 
Debet  itaque  is,  qui  sibi  per  eJxog&-  Any  one,  therefore,  who  wishes  either 
tionem  vel  adoptionem  nlimn  faoit,  to  adopt  or  arrogate  a  son,  should  be 
plena  pubertate,  id  est  decern  ei  the  elder  by  iiie  term  of  complete 
octo  annis  prsecedere.  puberty,  that  is,  by  eighteen  years. 

D.  i.  7.  15.  8 ;  D.  i.  7. 16;  D.  i.  7.  40. 1. 

As  long  as  the  required  number  of  years  intervened,  there  was 
no  further  positive  rule  as  to  age ;  but  it  being  in  the  discretiou 
of  the  emperor  to  allow  arrogation  or  not,  there  was  generally  a 
disposition  to  refuse  it  unless  the  person  who  wished  to  adopt  was 
of  such  an  age,  or  in  such  physical  circumstances,  as  to  make  it 
improbable  he  should  have  children  of  his  own.  (D.  i.  7.  15.)  But 
unmarried  persons  might  adopt.     (D.  i.  7.  30.) 

The  legal  age  of  puberty  in  males  was  foiuiieen  ;  but  eighteen 
was  the  age  at  which  the  body  was  considered  to  be  fully  developed 
in  all  cases,  plcTia  jntherta^, 

5.  Licet  autem  et  in  locum  ne-  5.  But  a  person  may  adopt  another 
potis  vel  neptis  vel  in  locum  prone-    as  grandson  or  granddaughter,  great- 
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potis  vel  proneptis  vol  deinceps  grandson  or  great-granddanghter,  or 
adoptare,  qnamyis  filimn  qois  non  any  other  descendant,  although  he  has 
habeat.  no  son. 

It  would  have  seemed,  without  express  enactment,  that  a 
|)erson,  to  have  a  grandson  in  his  power,  must  have  or  have  had  a 
son,  as  the  sons  of  his  daughter  would  not  be  in  his  power.  But, 
as  we  know,  the  maternal  grandfather  might  adopt.  With  respect 
to  the  degrees  of  marriage,  it  sometimes  made  an  important 
difference  whether  a  person  was  adopted  as  a  son  or  grandson. 
The  natural  (i.e.  non-adoptive)  granddaughter,  for  instance,  of  the 
person  adopting  would  be  cousin  or  niece  of  the  person  adopted, 
according  as  he  was  adopted  as  a  grandson  or  son,  and  might  marry 
him  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

6.  £t  tarn  filimn  alienmn  quis  6.  A  man  may  adopt  the  son  of 
in  locum  nepotis  potest  adoptare,  another  as  his  grandson,  and  the  grand- 
quam  nepotem  in  locum  filii.  son  of  another  as  his  son. 

7.  Sed  si  quis  nepotis  loco  ado-  7.  If  a  man  adopts  a  grandson  to- 
ptet,  vel  quasi  ex  eo  filio,  quern  habet  be  the  son  of  a  son  alrei^y  adopted, 
jam  adoptafcnm,  vel  quasi  ex  illo,  or  of  a  natural  son  in  his  power,  the 
qneni  naturalem  in  sua  potestate  consent  of  this  son  ought  first  to  be 
habet:  in  eo  casu  et  filius  consen-  obtained,  that  he  may  not  have  a 
tire  debet,  ne  ei  invito  suus  heres  suua  heres  given  him  against  his  will, 
adgnascatur.  Sed  ex  contrario  si  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  grandfather 
a\-us  ex  filio  nepotem  dat  in  ad-  gives  in  adoption  his  grandson  by  a 
optionem,  non  est  necesse  filium  son,  the  consent  of  the  son  is  not 
consentire.  necessary. 

D.  L  7.  6. 10, 11 ;  D.  xxiii.  i.  16.  1. 

A  grandson  could  be  adopted  either  generally,  when  he  wa» 
supposed  to  be  the  issue  of  a  deceased  son,  and  so  was  sui  juris  at 
the  death  of  the  grandfather ;  or,  specially  as  the  son  of  a  parti- 
cular son,  in  which  case  he  came  under  that  son's  power  when  the 
grandfather  died.  The  grandfather  could  at  his  pleasure  dimi- 
nish, but  could  not  add  to,  the  number  of  his  son's  family :  because 
otherwise  the  son  would  have  had  a  suus  heres  (see  Introd.  sec. 
77)  forced  on  him  against  his  will,  to  take  a  share  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

8.  In  plurimis  autem  oansis  ad-  8.  He  who  is  either  adopted  or  ar- 
similatur  is,  qui  adoptatus  vel  adro-  rogated  is  assimilated,  in  many  points, 
gatiis  est,  ei,  qui  ex  legitimo  matri-  to  a  son  bom  in  lawfdl  matrimony ; 
monio  natus  est.  £t  ideo  si  quis  per  and  therefore,  if  any  one  adopts  by 
iii^Mratorem  sive  apud  pretorem  imperial  rescript,  or  if  he  adopts  be- 
vel apud  pnesidem  provincise  non  fore  the  pretor  or  the  prceses  of  a  pro- 
extraneum  adoptavent,  potest  eun-  vince,  any  one  who  is  not  a  stranger, 
dem  alii  in  adoptionem  dare.  he  can  afterwards  give  in  adoption  to 

another   the   person   whom    he   has 
adopted. 

Gai.  i.  105. 

The  text  says  that  the  adoptive  son  is  assimilated  to  the 
natural  in  'plurimis  causis^  and  not  altogether ;  because,  among 
other  differences,  if  the  adoptive  son  left  his  adoptive  family,  he 
ceased  to  have  any  relationship  whatever  to  its  members ;  but  the 
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natural  son  was  always  cognaius  to  his  own  blood  relations; 
although,  by  emancipation  or  adoption,  he  might  cease  to  be 
dgnatus  to  them. 

Under  Justinian's  legislation  the  person  adopting  a  stranger 
had  no  patHa  potestas  over  him  at  ail,  and  therefore  could  not 
exercise  such  a  power  as  that  of  giving  his  adoptive  son  in  adop- 
tion to  another  person.  If  the  adoption  was  made  by  imperial 
rescript,  if,  that  is,  it  was  an  arrogation  that  took  place,  the  arro- 
gator  had  the  patria  potestas  in  all  cases. 

When  once  the  tie  of  adoption  was  dissolved,  all  the  relations 
created  by  it  were  entirely  at  an  end,  except  that  marriage  was 
forbidden  between  the  person  adopting  and  the  person  adopted. 
(See  Tit.  10.  1.)  In  omnifere  jure,  finita  patris  adoptivi  potestate^ 
nullum  ex pristino  jure  retinetur  vestigium.  (D.  i.  7.  13.)  But  the 
tie  could  never  again  be  renewed  between  the  same  persons.  (D. 
i.  7.  37.  1.) 


9.  Sed  et  illnd  utriusque  ado- 
ptionis  commune  est,  quod  et  hi,  qui 
generare  non  possunt,  quales  sunt 
spadones,  adoptare  possunt,  castrati 
autem  non  possunt. 


9.  It  is  a  rale  common  to  both 
kinds  of  adoption,  that  persons,  al- 
though incapable  of  procreating,  as, 
for  instance,  impotent  persons,  may, 
but  those  who  are  cas^ted,  cannot, 
adopt. 


Gai.  i.  108. 

The  distinction  was  drawn  because  it  was  considered  as  never 
perfectly  certain  that  the  former  (spadones)  would  not  at  some 
time  or  other  have  children  of  their  own. 


10.  FeminsB  quoque  adoptare 
non  possunt,  quia  nee  naturales  li- 
beros  in  potestate  sua  habent :  sed 
ex  indulgentia  principis  ad  solatium 
iberorum  amissorum  adoptare  pos- 
sunt. 


10.  Women,  also,  cannot  adopt; 
for  they  have  not  even  their  own  chil- 
dren in  their  power ;  but  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  emperor,  as  a  comfort  for 
the  loss  of  their  own  children,  they  are 
allowed  to  adopt. 


Oai.  1.104;  G.viii.  48.  5. 

Women  could  not  adopt,  because  the  meaning  of  adoption  was 
that  the  person  adopted  passed  into  the  paMa  potestas  of  the 
person  adopting.  The  adoption  mentioned  in  the  text  (which  was 
permitted  by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  C.  viii. 
48. 5),  only  placed  the  adopted  children  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
woman  as  her  own  children  would  have  held.  She  gained  nothing 
like  patria  potestas  over  them. 


11.  niud  proprium  est  illius  ado- 
ptionis,  quee  jper  sacrum  oraculum  fit, 
quod  is,  qui  hberos  in  potestate  habet, 
si  se  adrogandum  dederit,  non  solum 
ipse  potestati  adrogatoris  subicitxir, 
sed  etiam  liberi  ejus  in  ejusdem  fiunt 
potestate  tamquam  nepotes.  Sic 
enim  et  divus  Augustus  non  ante 
Tiberium  adoptavit,  quam  is  Germa- 
nicum  adoptavit :   ut  protinus  ado- 


11.  Adoption  by  the  rescript  of  the 
emperor  has  this  peculiarity.  If  a  per- 
son, having  children  under  his  power, 
should  give  himself  in  arrogation,  not 
only  does  he  submit  himself  to  the 
power  of  the  arrogator,  but  his  chil- 
dren are  also  in  the  arrogator*8  power, 
being  considered  his  grandchildren. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Augustus 
did  not  adopt  Tibehus  until  Tiberius 
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ptione  &ota    incipiat    GennanicHS    had   adopted    Germanicns ;    so    that 
Angosti  nepos  ease.  directly  the  adoption  was  made,  Ger^ 

manicus    became    the    grandson    of 

Augustus. 

Gai.  i.  107. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  incident  of  aiTogation  only,  because  when 
a  person  not  8ui  juria  was  adopted,  his  children  were  not  in  his 
power,  and  so  he  could  not  transfer  them  to  the  power  of  his 
adoptive  father ;  into  which  they  only  came  after  the  death  of  the 
person  in  whose  power  their  own  natural  father  was. 

Ail  the  property  of  the  person  arrogated  became,  before  Jus- 
tinian's time,  the  property  of  the  arrogator.  (See  Bk.  iii.Tit.  10.) 
The  adoptive  son,  as  he  was  previously  in  the  power  of  his  natural 
father,  hsA  no  property  to  pass. 


12.  Apud  Gatonem  bene^  scri- 
ptmn  refert  antiquitas,  servi  si  a 
domino  adoptati  sint,  ex  hoc  ipso 
posse  liberari.  Unde  et  nos  eruditi 
m  nostra  constitutione  etiam  emn 
servmn,  qnem  dominus,  actis  inter- 
Tenientibus,  filimn    suum  nonuna^ 


Yerit,  CEerbm  esse  constituimns, 
licet  hoc  ad  jus  filii  accipiendum  ei 
Aon  sofficit. 


12.  Gato,  as  we  learn  from  the 
ancients,  has  with  good  reason  writ- 
ten, that  slaves,  when  adopted  by 
their  masters,  are  thereby^made  free. 
In  accordimce  with  which  opinion,  we 
have  decided  by  one  of  our  constitu- 
tions, that  a  slave  to  whom  his  master 
by  a  solemn  deed  gives  the  title  of  son 
is  thereby  made  free,  although  he  does 
not  acquire  thereby  tiie  rights  of  a  son. 


G.  viL  6. 10. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  slaves  could  be  adopted,  so  as  to  become 
members  of  the  family  of  the  person  adopting  them.  Aulus  6el- 
lius  (Nod.  Attic,  v.  19)  says  that  the  majority  of  the  ancient  jurists, 
including  Sabinus,  held  that  they  could.  Theophilus  says  Cato 
was  of  the  contrary  opinion.  They  certainly  became  freedmen, 
and  never  ingemii,  by  adoption ;  even  a  freodman  never  became 
ingenuus  by  adoption  (D.  i.  7.  46),  and  he  could  only  be  adopted 
by  his  patron  (D.  i.  7.  15),  and  on  a  good  ground,  such  as  the 
patron  having  no  children.     (C.  viii.  48.) 


Tit.  XII.    QUIBUS  MODIS  JUS  POTESTATIS  SOLVITUR. 


Videaxnns  nunc,  qiubus  modis  ii, 
qni  alieno  juri  subject!  sunt,  eo  jure 
Hbeiantur.  Et  qmdem  servi  quern- 
admodmn  potestate  liberantur,  ex  his 
intellegere  possumus,  quse  de  servis 
maDumittendis  superius  exposuimus. 
Hi  veroy  qui  in  potestate  parentis 
soni,  moztao  eo  sui  juris  fiunt.  Sed 
hoc  distinctionem  recipit.  Nammor- 
too  patre  sane  omnimodo  filii  filiseve 
iui  juris  efficiuntur.  Mortuo  vero 
avo  Don  omnimodo  nepotes  neptes- 
que  sni  juris  fiunt,  sed  ita,  si  post 


Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  ways 
persons  in  the  power  of  others  are 
fireed  from  it.  How  slaves  are  freed 
from  the  po^er  of  their  masters  may 
be  learnt  from  what  we  have  abready 
said  with  regard  to  manumission. 
Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  an 
ascendant  become  9ui  juris  at  his 
death ;  a  rule,  however,  which  admits  of 
a  distinction.  For  when  a  fieither  dies, 
his  sons  and  daughters  become  un- 
doubtedly mi  juris ;  but  when  a  grand- 
father dies,  his  grandchildren  do  not 
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mortem  avi  in  potestatem  patris  sui  necessarily  become  9tU  jwns^  but  only 
reoasnri  non  smit :  itaque,  si  mori-  if  on  the  grandfather's  death  they  do 
ente  avo  pater  eorom  et  vivit  et  in  not  &U  under  the  power  of  their  father, 
potestate  patris  sui  est,  time  post  Therefore,  if  their  fiEbther  is  alive  at 
obitum  avi  in  potestate  patris  sui  the  death  of  their  grandfiftther,  and 
fiunt :  si  vero  is,  quo  tempore  avus  was  in  his  power,  then,  on  the  grand- 
moritur,  aut  jam  mortuus  est  aut  fieither's  death,  they  become  subject  to 
exiit  de  potestate  patris,  tunc  hi,  the  power  of  their  father.  But,  if  at 
quia  in  potestatem  ejus  cadere  non  the  time  of  the  grand&ther's  death 
possunt,  sui  juris  fiunt.  their  £Ather  is  either  dead,  or  has  al- 

ready passed  out  of  the  grand&^er*8 
power  by  emancipation,  then,  as  they 
cannot  fall  under  the  power  of  their 
father,  they  become  sui  juris, 

Gai.  L  124-127. 

The  modes  in  which  the  patria  potestas  was  ended  were — 
1.  The  death  of  the  parent;  2.  The  parent  or  son  suffering  loss  of 
freedom  or  of  citizenship ;  3.  The  son  attaining  certain  dignj^es ; 
4.  Emancipation.     All  these  modes  are  treated  of  in  this  Title. 

1.  Gum  autem  is,  qui  ob  aJiquod  1.  If  a  man,  convicted  of  some  crime, 
maleficium  in  insulam  deportatur,  is  deported  to  an  island,  he  loses  the 
civitatem  amittit,  sequitur  ut,  quia  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  whence  it 
eo  mode  ex  numero  civimn  Boma-  follows,  that  the  children  of  a  person 
norum  toUitur,  perinde  acsi  mortuo  thus  removed  from  the  list  of  Roman 
eo  desinant  liberi  in  potestate  ejus  citizens  cease  to  be  under  his  power, 
esse.  Pari  ratione  et  si  is,  qui  in  exactly  as  if  he  was  dead.  Equally, 
potestate  parentis  sit,  in  insulam  if  a  son  is  deported,  does  he  cease  to 
deportatus  fiierit,  desinit  in  pote-  be  under  the  power  of  his  ascendant, 
state  parentis  esse.  Sed  si  ex  indul-  But,  if  by  the  &your  of  the  emperor 
gentia  principalirestituti  fuerint,  per  any  one  is  restored,  he  regains  "his 
omnia  pristinum  statum  recipiunt.  former  position  in  every  respect. 

Gai.  L  128. 

The  patria  potestas  belonging  exclusively  to  citizens,  and 
being  ne<3essarily  exercised  over  citizens,  when  a  parent  or  son  lost 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  underwent  a  media 
capitis  deminutio  (see  Tit.  16.  2),  the  patria  potestas  was  necessarily 
at  an  end.  (Dlp.  Reg,  x.  3.)  The  punishment  of  departatio  in 
iifimdam  consisted  in  the  condemned  being  confined  within  certain 
local  bounds,  whether  really  those  of  an  island,  or  of  some  pre- 
scribed space  of  the  mainland,  and  being  considered  as  civiUy 
dead,  deportatus  pro  mortuo  hahetur  (D.  xxxvii.  4.  10.  8),  and 
looked  on  as  peregriivas^  not  as  a  dvis,  (Ulp.  Bsg,  x,  3.)  If  the 
condemned  was  recalled,  and  by  the  pardon  of  the  emperor  all  the 
effects  of  his  punishment  were  done  away,  he  was  said  to  be  resti" 
bdus  in  integrum :  he  then  resumed  all  his  civil  rights,  and  was 
placed  as  exactly  as  possible  in  the  position  which  he  would  have 
held  had  he  never  been  deportatus,     (Cod.  ix.  51.  1.) 

The  subject  of  capitis  deminutio  is  resumed  in  Title  16  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  agnati  with  regard  to  tutorships. 

2.  Belegati  autem  patres  in  in-  2.  A  f&ther  who  is  merely  relegated 
sulam  in  potestate  sua  liberos  reti-    to  an  island,  still  retains  his  ohildien 
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nent;  et  e  contrario  liberi  relegati  in  his  power;  and,  conversely,  a  child 
in  potestate  parentmn  remanent.  who  is  relegated  still  remains  in  the 

power  of  his  father. 

D.  xlviii.  22.  4. 

The  rdegatus  was  merely  forbidden  to  leave  a  certain  spot, 
and  his  civil  status  was  in  no  way  altered.  (See  Ovid,  Trist.  v.  11.) 

d.  PoensB    Bervns    effectas    filios  8.  When  a  man  becomes  a  '  slave 

in  potestate  habere  desinit.  Servi  of  punishment,'  he  ceases  to  have  his 
antem  poensB  efficiuntur,  qui  in  sons  in  his  power.  Persons  become 
metalluin  damnantur  et  qui  oestiis  *  slaves  of  punishment '  who  are  con- 
snbicinntur.  demned  to  the  mines,  or  exposed  to 

wild  beasts. 

D.  xlviii.  19. 17. 19. 

A  slave  had  no  legal  power  over  his  children ;  in  whatever 
way,  therefore,  a  father  became  a  slave,  he  lost  his  power  over  his 
children.  When  a  person  was  sentenced  to  work  in  the  mines,  or 
to  contend  with  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  punishments  only  inflicted 
for  very  great  crimes,  he  became,  by  the  mere  operation  of  his 
sentence,  a  slave.  But  as  there  was  no  master  whose  slave  he 
could  be  considered,  it  was  said  that  he  became  the  slave  of  the 
punishment  (servusjposnce), 

4.  Filius&milias    si   militaverit,  4.  A  son,  though  he  becomes    a 

vel  si  senator  vel  consul  fnerit  fiEictus,  soldier,  a  senator,  or  a  consul,  still 

manet  in  patris  potestate.    Militia  remains  in  the  power  of  his  &ther, 

enim  vel  consularia  dignitas  patris  from  which  neither  military  service 

potestate  filium  non  liberat.     Sed  nor   consular  dignity  can  free^  him. 

ex  constitutione  nostra  summa  pa-  But  by  our  constitution  the  supreme 

tridatus  dignitas  illico  ab  imperia-  dignity  of  the  patriciate  frees  the  son 

Uhus    codicillis    prsestitis    a    patria  from  the  power  of  his  fiEbther  imme- 

potestate  liberat.    Quis  enim  patia-  diately  on  the  grant  of  the  imperial 

tur  patrem  quidem  posse  per  eman-  patent.    For  how  can  it  be  tolerated 

cipatioms    modum    suab    potestatis  that  a  father  should  be  able  to  eman-^ 

nexibus  filium   relaxare,  imperato-  cipate  his  son  from  the  tie  of  his  power, 

riam  antem  celsitudinem  non  valere  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  emperor 

eum,   qnem  sibi  patrem  elegit,  ab  should  not  be  able  to  release  from  the 

aliena  eximere  potestate  ?  power  of  another,  one  whom  he  had 

chosen  to  be  a  father  of  the  state  ? 

D.  i.  7.  3 ;  C.  xii.  8.  6. 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  no  child  was  released  from  a  father's 
power,  by  having  any  dignity  or  office,  except  that  of  a  fiam&n, 
dialisj  or  a  vestal  virgin.  Persons  holding  either  of  these  offices, 
without  undergoiQg  any  capitis  deminutio,  or  ceasiag  to  be  mem- 
bers of  their  father's  family,  became  sui  juris.  Justinian  conferred 
the  privilege  on  those  enjoying  the  dignity  of  the  pal^ciate,  and 
at  a  later  period  of  his  legislation  enlarged  the  number  of  dignities 
to  which  this  incident  was  attached ;  and  the  child  was  freed  from 
the  power  of  his  father  by  being  made  a  bishop,  a  consul,  quasstor 
of  the  palace,  praetorian  praefect,  or  master  of  infimtry  or  cavalry ; 
and,  in  genersJ,  all  those  whose  dignity  exempted  them  fr*om  the 
burdens  of  the  curia  were  freed  from  the  power  of  their  father. 
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(Nov.  31 ;  C.  X.  31.  66.)  When  under  Justinian's  legislation  a 
child  was  released  by  attaining  a  dignity,  he  still,  as  in  the  older 
law,  remained  a  member  of  his  father's  family,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
rights  of  succession  and  agnation.     (Nov.  81.  2.) 

Constantine  changed  the  meaning  of  pcUriduSj  by  making  it 
a  title  of  the  highest  honour  conferred  on  persons  who  enjoyed  the 
chief  place  in  the  emperor's  esteem.  The  power  of  making 
patricii  was,  in  general,  used  very  sparingly  by  the  emperors,  and 
hence  the  title  became  an  object  of  ambition  even  to  foreign 
princes. 


5.  Si  ab  hoBtibus  captus  fderit 
parens,  quamvis  servus  hostium  fiat, 
tamen  pendet  jus  liberomm  propter 
jus  postliminii :  quia  hi,  qui  ab  ho- 
stibus  capti  sunt,  si  reversi  fuerint, 
omnia  pristina  jura  recipiunt.  Id- 
eirco  reversus  et  liberos  habebit  in 
potestate,  quia  postliminium  fingit 
eum,  qui  captus  est,  semper  in  civitate 
fuisse :  si  vero  ibi  decesserit,  exinde, 
ex  quo  captus  est  pater,  filius  sui 
juris  fuisse  videtur.  Ipse  quoque 
filius  neposve  si  ab  hostibus  captus 
fuerit,  similiter  dicimus  propter  jus 
postliminii  jus  quoque  potestatis 
parentis  in  suspenso  esse.  Dictum 
est  autem  postliminium  a  limtob 
ec  POST,  et  eum,  qui  ab  hostibus 
captus  in  fines  nostros  postea  per- 
venit,  postliminio  reversum  recte 
dicimus.  Nam  limina  sicut  in  domi- 
bus  finem  quendam  fiMiunt,  sic  et 
imperii  finem  limen  esse  veteres 
voluerunt.  Hinc  et  limes  dictus  est 
quasi  finis  quidam  et  terminus.  Ab 
eo  postliminium  dictum,  quia  eodem 
limine  revertebatur,  quo  amissus 
erat.  Sed  et  qui  victis  hostibus 
recuperatur,  postHminio  rediisse  ex- 
istimatur. 


Gai.  i.  129 ;  D.  xlix. 


5.  If  an  ascendant  is  taken  prisoner, 
although  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
enemy,  yet  his  paternal  power  is  only 
suspended,   owing  to  the  jus  postli- 
minii ;  for  captives,  when  they  return, 
are  restored  to  all  their  former  rights. 
Hius,  on  his  return,  the  £Ebther  will 
have  his  children  in  his  power:  for 
the  postliminium  supposes  that  the 
captive  has  never  been  absent.^    If, 
however,  a  prisoner  dies  in  captivity, 
the  son  is  considered  to  have  been 
sui  Juris  firom  the  time  when  his  £Bither 
was  taken  prisoner.    So,  too,  if  a  son, 
or  grandson,  is  taken   prisoner,  the 
power  of  the  ascendant,  b^  means  of 
the  jus  postUmdmi,  is  only  m  suspense. 
The  term  postUmifdum  is  derived  from 
post  and  Umen,   We  therefore  say  of  a 
person  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  then 
returning  into  our  territory,  that  he  is 
come   back   by  postliminium.      For, 
just  as  the  threshold  forms  the  bound- 
ary of  a  house,  so  the  ancients  have 
termed  the  boundary  of  the  empire  a 
threshold.    Whence  lim^s,  also,  is  de- 
rived, and  is  used  to  signify  a  boundary 
and  limit.     Thence  comes  the  word 
postliminium^hGfMXLBe  the  prisoner  re- 
turned to  the  same  limits  whence  he 
had  been  lost.    The  prisoner,  also,  who 
is  retaken  on  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
is  considered  to  have  come  back  by 
postliminiu/m, 
16.  29.  8 ;  D.  xHx.  16.  26. 


By  the  jus  postliminiiy  property  taken  in  war,  and  retaken 
from  the  enemy,  was  restored  to  the  original  owners  (see  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  1.  17);  and  captives,  on  their  return  to  their  own  coimtry, 
were  re-established  in  all  their  former  rights.  When  the  captive 
returned,  all  the  time  of  his  captivity  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
blotted  out,  and  he  was  exactly  in  the  position  he  would  have 
held  if  he  bad  not  been  taken  captive.  (D.  xlix.  15.  21.  6.)  The 
manner  of  his  return  was  quite  immaterial.  Nihil  interest  qtich- 
mode  captivus  reverstis  est.     (D.  xlix.  15.  26.)     When  the  father 
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returned,  he  resumed  all  his  rights  over  his  property,  and  his 
patria  potestds  over  his  children ;  when  a  child  returned,  he  re- 
gained his  rights  of  succession  and  agnation,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  fell  again  under  the  patria  potestas  of  his  father.  (D.  xlix. 
15.  14.)  If  the  captive  did  not  return  from  captivity,  the  law 
considered  him  to  have  died  at  the  moment  of  his  captivity  com- 
mencing, a  point  important  with  regard  to  testaments  (see  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  12.  5) ;  and  also  as  making  children  sui  jw'iSy  and  giving 
them  all  property  acquired  by  them,  from  the  time  of  the  parent's 
captivity.  Gains  says  that  in  his  time  this  point  in  favour  of  the 
children  was  not  established  (Gai.  i.  129) ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
80  when  Ulpian  wrote.     (D.  xlix.  15.  18.) 

6.  Prseterea  emancipatione  quo-  6.  Children,  also,  cease  to  be  under 

qne   desinunt    liberi    m    potestate  the  power  of  their  ascendants  by  eman- 

parentnm  esse.    Sed  ea  emancipatio  cipation.    Formerly  emancipation  was 

antea  quidemvelper  antiquamlegis  effected,  either  by  adopting  the  pro- 

observationem  procedebat,  ^uaB  per  oess  of  the  ancient  law,  consisting  of 

imaginarias  venditiones  et  mterce-  imaginary  sales,  each  followed  by  a 

dentes  manmnissiones  celebrabatnr,  manumission,  or  by  imperial  rescript ; 

Tel  ex  imperiali  rescripto.     Nostra  but  we,  in  our  wisdom,  have  intro- 

aatem  providentia  et  hoc  in  melius  duced  a  reform  on  this  point  by  one  of 

per  constitutionem   reformavit,  ut,  our  constitutions.     The  old  fictitious 

fictione  pristina  explosa,  recta  via  process  is  now  done  away  with,  aud 

apud  competentes  judices  vel  magi-  ascendants  may  now  appear  directly  be- 

Btratus    parentes     intrent    et  filios  fore  a  proper  judge  or  magistrate,  and 

8U0S  vel  filias  vel  nepotes  vel  ne-  firee  firom  their  power  their  children, 

pies  ac  deinceps  sua  manu  dimit-  or  grandchildren,  or  other  descendants, 

terent.    Et  tunc  ex  edicto  prsetoris  And  then,  according  to  the  praetorian 

in  hujus  filii  vel  filise,  nepotis  vel  edict,  the  ascendant  has  the  same  rights 

nepds  bonis,  qui  vel  quse  a  parente  over   the    goods  of  those  whom    he 

manumissuB  vel  manumissa  fuerit,  emancipates,  as  the  patron  has  over  the 

eadem  jura  prsstantur  parenti,  quse  goods  of  his  freedman.    And  further, 

tribuuntur  patrono  in  bonis  liberti :  if  the  children  emancipated,  whether 

et  pneterea  si  impubes  sit  fihus  vel  sons  or  daughters    or  other  descen- 

filia  vel  ceteri,  ipse  parens  ex  manu-  dants,  are  within  the  age  of  puberty, 

misaione  tutelam  ejus  nanciacitur.  the  ascendant,  by  the   emancipation, 

becomes  their  tutor. 

Gal  i.  182, 134 ;  D.  xxxvii.  12. 1 ;  D.  xxvi.  4.  3.  10 ;  C.  viii.  49.  6,  6.  ^ 

We  have  no  trace  of  any  other  form  of  giving  freedom,  in 
early  times,  than  that  of  emancipation.  Tn  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  we  find  it  laid  down,  '  Si  pater  filium  ter  venumdicH  (sells), 
ilius  a  paJbre  liber  esto.'  The  father  might  sell  his  son,  and  he 
would  then  be  in  the  rnandprnm  of  the  purchaser ;  but  when  the 
purchaser  freed  him,  the  son  would  fall  again  under  his  father's 
power.  This  might  happen  over  and  over  again ;  but  the  Twelve 
Tables,  whether  making  a  new  enactment,  or  sanctioning  an  old 
custom,  declared  that  after  a  third  sale  the  father's  power  was  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  father  abusing  his  power  of 
jelling  his  son,  and  have  been  afterwards  used  as  a  means  of 
giving  freedom  by  a  fictitious  ^ale ;  or  it  may  have  been  expressly 
enacted  in  the  Twelve  Tables  to  extinguish  all  doubts  whether  the 
custom  of  freeing  firom  a  father's  power  by  three  sales  was  valid. 

B  2 
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In  the  form  the  fictitious  sale  took  in  the  times  of  historical  cer- 
tainty, the  father  three  times  sold  his  son  to  a  fictitious  purchaser, 
who,  between  the  first  and  the  second  sale,  and  also  between  the 
second  and  the  third,  manumitted  the  son,  i.e.  discharged  him  from 
his  power  as  a  master  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  sale.  After  the 
third  sale,  the  son  was  in  the  mancipiKm  of  the  fictitious  purchaser, 
and  if  this  purchaser  had  manumitted  him,  he  would  have  been 
the  son's  patron.  But  as  the  father  generally  wished  to  be  the 
patron  of  his  son,  the  relation  giving  him,  among  other  things, 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  son  if  intestate  and  childless,  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  resold  (remancipavif)  him 
to  the  father,  who  then  himself  manumitted  him,  and  became  his 
patron.  In  cases  where  the  fictitious  purchaser  manumitted  the 
third  time,  he  was  considered  as  a  trustee  for  the  father  of  all  the 
rights  of  patronage.  Originally,  an  express  contract  was  made, 
contractu  Jiducia^  to  bind  the  purchaser  to  remancipate  or  to 
manumit,  reserving  the  rights  of  patronage  to  the  fa^er,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  but  in  later  times  the  purchaser  was  considered 
bound  by  an  implied  contract,  and  the  preatorian  edict,  as  we  learn 
from  the  text,  secured  to  the  father  in  all  cases  the  righte  of 
patronage. 

As  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  spoke  only  of  a  son,  it  was 
considered  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  term,  '  son,'  tiiat  one 
sale  instead  of  three  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  or 
grandchild.     (Gal  i  134,  135  b.) 

Anastasius  (a.d.  503)  introduced  a  new  mode  of  freeing  the 
child  from  the  power  of  the  father.  The  emperor  issued,  in  cases 
where  he  thought  it  proper,  a  rescript  authorising  the  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  this  rescript  being  registered  by  a  magistrate,  the  con- 
sent of  the  child,  if  of  age,  being  declared,  and  the  final  permis- 
sion of  the  emperor  being  given,  the  process  was  complete. 
(C.  viii.  49.  5.) 

Justinian,  in  giving  the  greatest  possible  &cility  to  emancipa- 
tion, preserved  all  the  effects  which  the  process  had  had  under  the 
old  system  of  fictitious  sales.  Both  under  his  system  and  that  of 
Anastasius,  a  child  could  be  emancipated  in  his  absence,  which  was 
not  possible  in  the  times  when  the  old  forms  of  manumission  were 
strictly  observed. 

7.  Admonendi  antem  siimos,  11-  7.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a 

berum  esse  arbitrium  ei,  qui  filinm  person   having  in  his  power  a   son. 

et  ex  eo  nepotem  vel    neptem  in  and  by  that  son  a  grandBon  or  grand - 

potestate  habebit,  filium  qnidem  de  daughter,  may  emancipate    his    son. 

potestate    dimittere,  nepotem   vero  and  retain  in  his  power  his  grandson 

vel  neptem  retinere:   et  ex  diverso  or  granddaughter;  or,  conversely,  he 

filiiim  quidem  in  potestate  retinere,  may    emancipate    his    grandson    or 

nepotem   vero  vel    neptem    manu-  granddaughter,  and  retain  his  son  in 

mittere  (eadem  et  de  pronepote  vel  his  power ;  and  the  same  may  be  im- 

pronepte   dicta    esse    intellegantur)  derstood  as  said  of  a  great-grandson, 

vel  omnes  sui  juris  efficere.  or  a  great-granddaughter :  or  he  may 

make  them  all  sui  juris. 

Gai.  i.  138. 
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8.  If  a  fftther  has  a  son  in  his 
power,  and  gives  him  in  adoption  to 
the  son's  natural  grand&ther  or  great- 
grandfiftther^  in  conformity  with  our 
constitutions  enacted  on  this  subject, 
that  is,  if  he  declares  his  intention  in 
a  formal  act  before  a  competent  judge, 
in  the  presence  and  without  the  dis- 
sent of  the  person  adopted^  and  also 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  who 
adopts,  then  the  right  of  paternal 
power  IS  extinguished  as  to  the  natural 
&ther,  and  passes  from  him  to  the 
adoptive  &ther ;  with  regard  to  whom, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  adoption 
preserves  all  its  effects* 

C.  viu.  47.  11. 

The  adoptive  father  could  not  acquire  any  pat/ria  potestas  by 
fictitions  sales ;  he  could  only  extinguish  that  of  the  natural  father. 
In  order  to  gain  it  himself,  he  had  recourse  to  another  fictitious 
process,  called  in  jure^essio.  He  claimed  the  child  as  his  before 
a  magistrate,  and  the  natural  father  notwithstanding  the  claim, 
the  child  was  given  into  the  patria  potestas  of  the  adoptive 
father.  For  the  change  made  by  Justinian  in  the  law  of  adoption, 
see  Tit,  11.  1,2. 


8.  Sed  et  si  pater  filium,  quem 
in  potestate  habet,  avo  vel  proavo 
natnrali  secundum  nostras  consti- 
tntiones  super  his  habitas  in  ado- 
piionem  dederit,  id  est  si  hoc  ipsum, 
actis  intervenientibus,  apud  com- 
petenftem  judicem  manifestavit, 
pnesente  eo,  qui  adoptatur,  et  non 
eontradicente  nee  non  eo,  qui  ado- 
ptat,  solvitur  quidem  jus  potestatis 
patris  naturahs,  transit  autem  in 
hnjusmodi  parentem  adoptivum,  in 
enjus  persona  adoptionem  plenis- 
simam  esse  antea  diximus. 


9.  lUud  autem  scire  oportet,  quod, 
fii  nums  tna  ex  filio  tuo  conceperit 
et  filiiun  postea  emancipaveris  vel 
in  adoptionem  dederis  praBgnante 
nuru  tua,  nihilo  minus  quod  ex  ea 
naacittur,  in  potestate  tua  nascitur : 
quod  si  post  emancipationem  vel 
adoptionem  fuerit  conceptum,  patris 
sni  emancipati  vel  avi  adoptivi 
potestati  subicitur:  et  quod  neque 
naturales  Uberi  neque  adoptivi  ullo 
pene  modo  possunt  cogere  parentem 
de  potestate  sua  eos  dimittere. 

Gai.  i.  185, 137 


9.  It  must  be  observed,  that,  if 
your  daughter-in-law  conqeives  by  your 
son,  and  if  during  her  pregnancy  you 
emancipate  your  son,  or  give  him  in 
adoption,  the  child  will  be  bom  in 
your  power ;  but  if  the  child  is  con- 
ceived subsequently  to  the  emanci- 
pation or  adoption,  he  is  bom  in  the 
power  of  his  emancipated  father,  or 
his  adoptive  grandfather.  Children, 
natj]£al  or  adoptive,  have  no  means, 
or  almost  none,  of  compelling  their 
parents  to  free  them  from  their  power. 

;  D.  i.  7.  31,  33. 


The  rights  of  a  child  were  always  determined  by  reference  to 
the  moment  of  conception,  not  of  birth,  when  he  was  bom  in  justo 
mairiTnonio^  because  he  then  followed  the  condition  of  his  fSather. 
But  when  he  followed  the  condition  of  his  mother,  as  he  did  when 
he  was  bom  out  of  jusium  matrimomum^  reference  was  had  to 
the  time  of  his  birth  (Gai.  i.  89),  or,  in  the  later  law,  to  the  time 
of  his  conception,  of  his  birth,  or  to  any  intermediate  time,  as 
might  be  most  favourable  to  him.     (See  Tit.  4.  pr.) 

The  exceptional  cases  alluded  to  in  the  words  neque  iiUo  pcene 
modo  only  occurred  where  the  father  attempted  to  make  a  base 
use  of  his  power  over  his  children,  or  abandoned  them  (C.  xi.  40. 
6 ;  viii.  52.  2)  ;  or  when  a  person,  arrogated  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  on  attaining  that  age,  compelled  his  adoptive  father  to 
emancipate  him.     (D.  i.  7.  33.) 
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Tit.  XIII.    DE    TUTELIS. 


Transeamus  nunc  ad  aliam  divi- 
sionem.  Nam  ex  his  personis,  quae 
in  potestate  non  sunt,  qusedam  vel 
in  tutela  sunt,  vel  in  curatione,  quse- 
dam  neutro  jure  tenentur.  Videa- 
muB  igitur  de  his,  quae  in  tutela  vel 
in  ouratione  sunt:  ita  enim  intel- 
legemus  ceteras  personas,  quae  neu- 
tro jure  tenentur.  Ao  prius  di- 
spiciamus  de  his,  qu»  m  tutela 
sunt* 

Gai.  i. 


Let  ufi  now  proceed  to  another 
division.  Of  those  who  are  not  in 
the  power  of  an  ascendant,  some 
are  under  a  tutor,  some  under  a 
curator,  some  under  neither.  Let  us 
treat,  then,  of  those  persons  who  are 
under  a  tutor  or  curator ;  for  we  shall 
thus  ascertain  who  are  they  who  are 
not  subject  to  either.  And  first  of 
persons  under  a  tutor. 

142, 148. 


This  is  rather  a  subdivision  of  persons  sui  juris  than  another 
division  of  persons  generally.  There  were  some  persons  who 
were  exempt  from  the  patria  potestas,  and  yet  required  constant 
protection  and,,assistance.  When  this  arose  from  youth,  or,  in  the 
old  law  of  Rome,  from  the  incapacity  supposed  always  to  attach 
to  females  {propter  animi  levitatem,  Gai.  i.  144),  the  protej^r 
was  called  a  tutor ;  when  it  "arose  from  mental  incapacity,  he  was 
called  a  curator.  The  two  offices  greatly  resemble!  each  other ; 
but  there'lv^s  one  leading  distinction  between  them.  The  tutor 
was  said  to  be  given  to  the  person  (Tit.  15.  4) ;  he  not  only  ad- 
ministered the  property  of  the  pupil,  but  he  also  supplied  what 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  pupil's  legal  character.  The  curator 
was  said  to  be  given  to  the  property  :^s  duty  "was  exclusively  to 
see  that  the  person  under  his  caxe  did  not  waste  his  goods.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  43.) 


1.  Est  autem  tutela,  ut  Servius 
definivit,  jus  ac  potestas  in  capite 
hbero  ad  tuendum  eum,  qui  propter 
setatem  se  defendere  nequit,  jure 
civili  data  ac  pennissa. 


1.  Tutelage,  as  Servius  has  defined 
it,  is  an  authority  and  power  over  a 
free  person,  ^ven  and  permitted  by 
the  civii  law,  in  order  to  protect  one 
whose  tender  years  prevent  him  de- 
fending  himself. 


D.  xx^d.  1. 1. 


By  a  free  person  is  meant  here  one  sui  juris.  The  power  of 
a  tutor  (potestas)  was  either  given  (data)  by  the  civil  law,  when  it 
devolved  on  the  next  of  kin,  or  allowed  (permissa)  by  that  law, 
when  it  was  conferred  by  testament. 


2.  Tutores  autem  sunt,  qui  earn 
vim  ac  potestatem  habent,  exque 
re  ipsa  nomen  ceperunt.  Itaque 
appellantur  tutores  quasi  tuitores 
atque  defensores,  sicut  seditui  di- 
cuntur,  qui  sedes  tuentur. 


2.  Tutors  are  those  who  have  this 
authority  and  power,  and  they  take 
their  name  from  the  nature  of  their 
office;  for  they  are  called  tutors,  as 
being  protectors  {tuitores)  and  de- 
fenders ;  just  as  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  sacred  edifices  are  called 
ieditui. 
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8.  Permissmu  est  itaqne  parent!-  8.  Ascendants  may  give  tutors  by 

bos,  liberis    impuberibus,   quos    in  testament  to  such  of  their  children  as 

potestate  habent,  testamento  tutores  have  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 

dare.    £t  hoc  in  filio  filiaque  omni-  and  are  under  their  power.    And  this 

modo    procedit ;    nepotibus  ^  tamen  without  any  distinction  in  the  case  of 

neptibusque    ita    demum   parentes  all  sons  and  daughters.    But  grand- 

possont  testamento  tutores  dare,  si  Others  can  only  give  tutors  to  their 

post  mortem  eorum  in  patris  sui  grandchildren  when  these  will  not  iaM 

potestatem  non  sint  recasuri.    Ita-  under  the  power  of  their  father  on  the 

que  fli  filius  tuus   mortis  tuee  tem-  death  of  the  grand&ther.    Hence,  if 

pore  in  potestate  tua  sit,  nepotes  your  son  is  in  your  power  at  the  time 

ex  eo  non  poterunt  testamento  tuo  of  your  death,  your  grandchildren  by 

tntorem   hsbbere,  quamvis  in  pote-  that  son  cannot  have  a  tutor  appointed 

state  tua  fuerint ;  scilicet  quia  mor-  them    by   your   testament,   although 

tno  te  in  patris  sui  potestatem  re-  they  were  in  your  power ;  because,  at 

easnii  sunt.  your  decease,  they  will  £eJ1  under  the 

power  of  their  father. 

Gai.  i.  144, 146. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  said,  '  Uti  legassit  super  pecunia 
iiUelave  stub  rei,  ita  jus  estoJ  None  but  the  head  of  the  family 
could  appoint  a  tutor  by  testament,  and  for  none  but  children,  or 
descendants  in  his  power,  who  were  included  in  the  term  sua  res. 
Further,  he  could  only  appoint  a  tutor  for  those  who,  on  his  death, 
became  sui  juris^  and  were  under  age. 

4.  Cum   autem  in   compluribus  4.  Posthumous  children,  as  in  many 

aliis  causis  postumi  pro  jam  natis  other  respects,  so  also  in  this  respect, 
babentur,  et  in  hac  causa  placuit  are  considered  as  already  bom  before 
non  minus  postumis  quam  jam  natis  the  death  of  their  fathers ;  and  tutors 
testamento  tutores  dari  posse,  si  may  be  given  by  testament  to  posthu- 
modo  in  ea  causa  sint,  ut,  si  vivis  mous  children,  as  well  as  to  children 
parentibus  nascerentur,  sui  et  in  ahready  bom,  provided  that  the  post- 
potestate  eorum  fierent.  humous  children,  had  they  been  bom 

in   the    lifetime   of  their   ascendant, 
would  have  been  swi  heredes^  and  in 
their  ascendant's  power. 
Gai.  i.  147. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law  that  nothing  could  be  given 
by  testament  to  an  uncertain  person,  and  a  posthumous  child  was 
looked  on  in  this  light,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  be  heir,  nor 
take  a  legacy,  nor  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  will ;  afterwards  this 
was  so  far  modified  that  as  regained  the  chief  of  his  family  he 
was  looked  on  as  if  bom  in  the  father's  lifetime  (pro  jam  Ttato 
habehaiur) ;  that  is,  the  ascendant  might  make  him  heir,  disin- 
herit him,  give  him  a  legacy,  or  appoint  a  tutor  for  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Justinian  that  the  posthumous 
child  of  a  stranger  was  capable  of  taking  under  a  testament.  (See 
note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  13.  1.)  The  words  in  compluribus  causis  are  ex- 
tracted finom  Gains  ;  Justinian  left  no  point  of  difference  between  the 
posthnmous  child  and  the  child  bom  in  its  father's  lifetime.  (C.  vi. 
48.)  The  proper  meaning  of  posthumus  is  '  bom  after  the  death 
of  a  person.'  Under  special  legislation  it  received  the  artificial  sense 
of « bom  after  the  date  of  a  testament.'     (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  13.  2.) 
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By  the  term  sui  heredes  were  meant  those  persons  who,  on 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  having  no  one  above  them  in 
the  line  of  ascent,  became  sui  juris^  and  were  the  necessary  heirs 
of  the  deceased,  if  intestate.     (See  Introd*  sec.  77.) 

5.  But,  if  a  £Ebther  gives  a  tutor  by 
testament  to  his  emanoipated  son,  the 
appointment  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  prases  in  all  cases,  that 
is,  without  inquiry. 


5.  Sed  si  emancipato  filio  tutor 
a  patre  testamento  datus  fiierit, 
confirmandus  est  ex  sententia  prse- 
sidis  omnimodo,  id  est  sine  inqui- 
sitione. 


D.  xxvi.  3. 1. 

The  emancipated  child,  not  being  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  subject  to  the  father's  directions  as 
to  his  tutor ;  but  a  magistrate  had  power  to  carry  out  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  tutor  in  a  testament  if  there  was  only  this  technical  ob- 
jection to  be  surmounted.  The  wishes  of  a  father  were  considered 
so  sure  an  indication  to  the  magistrate  of  the  fittest  person  to  be 
tutor,  that  they  were  always  carried  out  without  examining  into 
the  suitability  of  the  appointment  (sine  inquisitioTie)^  unless 
some  change  in  the  position  of  the  tutor  since  the  making  of  the 
testament  made  him  obviously  unfit  for  the  office.  (D.  xxvi.  8.  9.) 

A  father  could  appoint  by  testament  a  tutor  for  his  illegiti- 
mate children  if  he  left  them  property ;  and  the  mother,  the 
patron,  and  indeed  a  stranger  who  instituted  as  heir  an  infant  sui 
jvris^  might  appoint  a  tutor  by  testament,  and  the  magistrate 
carried  out  the  appointment,  but  in  these  cases  not  until  he  had 
examined  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  4.  and 
3.  4.)  The  husband  might  also  by  testament  appoint  a  tutor  to 
his  wife  in  mcmu^  or  give  her  the  option  of  fixing  on  a  tutor. 
(Gai.  i.  148-154.) 


Tit*  XIV.    QUI    DARI    TUTORES    TESTAMENTO 
POSSUNT. 

Dan  autem  potest  tutor  non  Not  only  a  pater/a/nvilias  may  be 
solum  paterfamilias,  sed  etiam  appointed  tutor,  but  also  a  fiUusfa- 
filiusfiEunilias.  miUas, 

The  office  of  tutor  was  looked  on  as  in  some  respects  a  public 
one,  as  the  tutor  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  the  persona  of  a 
citizen ;  and  a  filixisfcvmilias  was  always  capable  of  holding  any 
public  office.     (D.  I  6.  9.) 

Any  one  could  be  made  a  tutor  by  testament  with  whom  there 
was  the  testamenti  f actio  (D.  xxvi.  2.  21),  or,  in  other  words,  any 
one  who  had  the  rights  of  citizenship  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  go  through  the  peculiar  forms  of  Roman  law. 

Women  could  not  be  appointed  tutors  according  to  the  old  law, 
but  the  emperors  would  confirm  the  power  of  a  mother  named  by 
testament  tutor  of  her  children.     (D.  xxvi.  1.  18.) 
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L  Sed  et  servus  proprios  testa-  1.  A  man  may  also  by  testament 

mento  cmn  libertate  reote  tutor  appoint  as  a  tutor  his  own  slave,  at 
dan  potest*  Sed  sciendum  est,  eum  the  same  time  giving  him  his  liberty, 
et  sine  libertate  tutorem  datum  taoite  But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  a 
ei  libertatem  directam  accepisse  vi-  slave  is  appointed  tutor  without  an 
deii  et  i>er  hoc  recte  tutorem  esse,  express  gift  of  liberty,  he  is  still  held 
Plane  si  per  errorem  quasi  liber  to  receive  by  implication  a  direct  free- 
tntor  datus  sit,  aliud  dicendum  est.  dom,  and  thus  can  legally  be  tutor. 
Servos  autem  alienus  pure  inutiliter  If,  however,  it  is  b^  mistake,  and  from 
datnr  testamento  tutor :  sed  ita  cum  the  testator  supposing  him  to  be  free, 
Hber  erit  utiliter  datur.  Proprius  that  he  is  appointed  tutor,  the  de- 
autem  servus  inutiliter  eo  modo  cision  would  be  different.  The  ap- 
datnr  tutor.  pointment  of   a    slave   belonging   to 

another  person  as  tutor  is  ineffectual, 
if  unconditional;  but  is  valid  when 
made  with  this  condition,  'when  he 
shall  be  free.*  I(  however,  any  one 
apjpoints  his  own  slave  with  such  a  con- 
dition, the  appointment  is  void. 
D.  xxvi.  2.  82. 2» 

A  dave  was  incapable  of  holding  any  legal  office.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  enfranchise  him  in  order  that  he  might  become  a 
tutor.  If  the  appointment  was  made  without  express  enfranchise- 
ment, it  was  the  opinion  of  Paul  (D.  xxvi.  2.  32)  that  the  appoint- 
ment implied  enfiinchisement,  and  this  as  if  given  by  the  testator 
himself  \directa)y  and  not  entrusted  to  his  heir  to  give  (Jidei- 
commisswria).  Valerian  and  Gallian,  however,  decided  subse- 
quently by  a  rescript  (0.  vii.  4.  9),  that  it  was  only  a  llhertas 
fideicommmsaria  which  such  an  appointment  carried  with  it. 
Justinian  here  restores  the  authority  of  the  former  opinion. 

The  appointment  of  the  slave  of  another  carried  with  it  the 
libertds  ficleicommisscuriaj  that  is,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  heir 
to  purchase  and  emancipate  the  slave,  who  could  then  discharge 
the  office  of  tutor.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  10.  4.)  If  the  heir  was  not  able 
to  purchase  the  slave,  then  the  slave  could  not  act  as  tutor  until  he 
gained  his  freedom  in  some  other  way.  Even  if  the  testator  had 
not  nsed  the  words  cum  liber  erit^  or  some  corresponding  expres- 
sion, he  was  presumed  to  have  intended  to  use  them,  unless  a  con- 
trary intention  appeared.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  10.  4 ;  Cod.  vii.  4.  9.)  If 
a  testator  said  of  his  own  slave  that  he  was  to  be  tutor  when  free, 
this  showed  that  the  testator,  who  had  the  power  to  enfranchise 
him,  did  not  choose  to  exercise  it ;  and  as  he  thus  voluntarily  made 
his  own  appointment  void,  the  law  would  not  help  him. 

2.   Fnriosus    vel   minor  viginti  2.  If  a  madman  or  a  person  under 

quinq[ae  annis  tutor  testamento  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  is  by  tes- 
datus  tutor  erit,  cum  compos  mentis  tament  appointed  tutor,  the  one  is  to 
aut  major  viginti  quinque  annis  begin  to  act  when  he  becomes  of  sound 
fueiit  fiiictus.  mind,  and  the  other  when  he  has  com- 

pleted his  twenty-fifth  year. 
D.  xxvi.  1.  11 ;  xxvi.  2.  82.  2. 

Meanwhile  the  magistrate  would  appoint  another  tutor.     (See 
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8.  Ad  certum  tempus  vel  ex 
certo  tempore  vel  sub  condicione  vel 
ante  heredis  institutionem  posse  dari 
tutorem  non  dubitatur. 


8.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tutor 
may  be  appointed  either  until  a  certain 
time,  or  from  a  certain  time,  or  con- 
ditionally, or  before  the  institution  of 
an  heir. 


The  old  law  regarded  the  naming  of  the  persons  designed  to 
take  as  heirs  under  the  testament,  as  the  base  of  the  testament, 
and  passed  over  every  declaration  of  the  testator's  wishes  placed 
before  this  as  out  of  due  order  and  entirely  void.  The  Proculians 
(Gai.  ii.  231)  thought  this  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
appointment  of  a  tutor,  and  Justinian  did  away  with  the  doctrine 
altogether.     (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  14.  pr.) 


4.  Certse  autem  rei  vel  causse 
tutor  dari  non  potest,  quia  personse, 
non  causse  vel  rei  datur. 


4.  A  tutor  cannot  be  appointed  for 
a  particular  thing  or  business,  as  it  is 
to  a  person,  and  not  for  a  business  or  a 
thing,  that  a  tutor  is  appointed. 
D.  xxvi.  2. 12. 14. 


The  tutor  had  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  interests  of  the 
pupil,  and  complete  his  p^ona,  and  therefore  to  appoint  him  to 
take  charge  olTnis  interest  in  any  one  matter  only  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  his  oflSce,  and  such  an  appointment  was 
void.  (D.  xxvi.  2.  13.)  If,  however,  the  property  of  the  pupil 
was  situated  in  provinces  far  apart  from  each  other,  a  separate 
tutor  might  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  interests  in  each 
province.     (D.  xxvi.  2.  15.) 


5.  Si  quis  fihabus  suis  vel  filiis 
tutores  dederit,  etiam  postumee  vel 
postiuno  videtur  dedisse,  quia  filii 
vel  fihee  appellatione  et  postumus  et 
postuma  continentur.  Quid,  si  ne- 
potes  sint,  an  appellatione  filiorum 
et  ipsis  tutores  (&ti  sunt?  Dicen- 
dum  est,  ut  ipsis  quoque  dati  vide- 
antur,  si  modo  liberos  cuzit.  Ceterum 
si  filios,  non  continebuntur :  alitor 
enim  filii,  alitor  nepotes  appellan- 
tur.  Plane  si  postimiis  dederit,  tam 
filii  postumi  quam  ceteri  liberi  con- 
tinebuntur. 


5.  If  any  one  appoints  a  tutor  to 
his  sons  or  daughters,  he  is  held  also 
to  appoint  him  as  tutor  to  his  poet- 
humous  children ;  because,  under  the 
appellation  of  son  or  daughter,  a  post- 
humous son  or  daughter  is  included. 
But  if  there  are  grandchildren,  are 
they  included  in  the  appointment  of  a 
tutor  to  sons  ?  We  answer  that  under 
an  appointment  to  children,  grand- 
children are  included,  but  not  undor 
an  appointment  to  sons ;  for  son  and 
grandson  are  quite  distinct  words. 
But,  if  a  testator  appoints  a  tutor  to 
those  who  are  posthumous,  the  term 
obviously  includes  all  posthumous  chil- 
dren, whether  sons  or  grandsons. 


Tit.  XV.  DE  LEGITIMA  ADGNATORUM  TUTELA. 


Quibus  autem  testamento  tutor 
datus  non  sit,  his  ex  lege  duodecim 
tabularum  adgnati  sunt  tutores,  qui 
vocantur  legitimi. 


They  to  whom  no  tutor  has  been 
appointed  by  testament,  have  their 
agnati  as  tutors,  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  such  tutors  are 
called '  legal  tutors.' 


Gai.  i,  155 ;  D.  xxvi.  4. 1. 
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Tutores  legitimi  means  tutors  appointed  by  a  law,  that  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  according  to  some  inference 
firom  its  provisions,  as  in  the  case  of  patrons.  (See  Tit.  17.)  '  L^al ' 
must  be  here  understood  as  equivalent  to  '  by  virtue  of  a  law/ 

1.  Sunt  autem  adgnati  per  virilis  1.  Agnaii  are  those  who  are  related 
sexQfi  cognationem  conitincti,  quasi  to  each  other  through  males,  that  is 
a  patre  cognati,  velnti  frater  eodem  are  related  through  the  father,  as,  for 
patre  natus,  fratris  filius  neposve  instance,  a  bro^r  by  the  q^e  father, 
ex  eo,  item  patruus  et  patrui  fihus  or  the  son  of  such  a  brother,  or  the 
neposve  ex  eo.  At  qui  per  feminini  son  of  such  a  son,  or,  again,  a  &ther'8 
sexuB  personas  cognatione  jungun-  brother,  or  a  father's  brother's  son,  or 
tor,  non  sunt  ad^ati,  sed  alias  the  son  of  such  a  son.  But  those  who 
natnrali  jure  cognati.  Itaque  amit»  are  related  to  us  through  females  are 
tcue  fihuB  non  est  tibi  adgnatus,  sed  not  agnati,  but  merely  cognati  by 
cognatus  (et  invicem  scihcet  tu  illi  naturaJfrelationship.  Thus  tEe  son  of 
eodem  jure  coniungeris),  quia  qui  a  feither's  sister  is  related  to  you  not 
naaeuntur,  patns,  non  matris  ni-  by  agnation,  but  by  cognation,  and 
miliam  sequuntur.  you  are  also  related  to  hrni  by  cogna- 
tion ;  as  children  belong  to  the  &mily 
of  theh-JatKer,  and  not  to  thac  of  their 
mother.  - 

Gai.  i.  166. 

The  law  gave  the  rights  of  relationship,  such  as  inheritance 
and  appointment  as  tutors,  to  the  agnati  only.  All  persons,  re- 
lated by  ties  of  blood,  were  cognati  to  each  other.  Within  this 
larger  circle  the  members  of  any  one  fiamily  were  agnati  to  each 
other.  (See  Introd.  sec.  44,  45.)  A  family,  in  this  sense,  con- 
sisted of  all  persons  related  to  each  other,  by  having  a  common 
ancestor,  in  whose  power,  if  he  was  alive,  they  would  all  be.  A 
brother  and  sister,  for  instance,  were  agnatic  and  a  nephew  and  - 
aunt,  by  the  father's  side.  For  if  the  grandfather  were  alive  all 
would  be  in  his  power.  But  the  tie  was  dissolved  by  the  sister 
or  annt  marrying  in  mannm  (see  Introd.  sec.  46) ;  and  as  the 
children  of  females  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  husband,  they 
could  never  be  agnati  to  their  mother's  agnatic  except  by  adop- 
tion ;  and  hence  it  is  here  said  that  agnati  are  related  through 
males  only.  By  the  118th  Novel  Justinian  abolished  this  dis- 
tinction between  agnati  and  cognati^  and  the  nearest  in  blood  was 
thenceforth  the  tutor  legitimiis,     (Nov.  118.  4,  5.) 

2.  Quod  autem  lex  ab  intestato  2.  The  law  calling  the  agnati  to  be 
voeat  ad  tntelam  adgnatos,  non  hanc  tutors  in  case  of  intestacy  does  not 
babet  significationem,  si  omnino  non  refer  merely  to  the  case  of  a  person 
feeerit  testamentum  is,  qui  poterat  who  might  have  appointed  a  tutor, 
tutores  dare,  sed  si  quantum  adtute-  dying  without  haying  made  any  testa- 
lam  pertinet,  intestatus  decesserit.  ment  at  all,  but  also  to  that  of  a  person 
Quod  tunc  ^uoque  accidere  intelle-  dying  intestate  only  so  far  as  regards 
gitnr,  cum  is,  qui  datus  est  tutor,  the  appointment  of  a  tutor,  and  this  in- 
vivo  testatore  decesserit.  eludes  the  case  of  a  tutor  nominated 

by  testament  dying  in  the  lifetime  of 


the  testator. 
D.  xx\'i.  4.  6. 
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It  was  necessary  to  state  expressly  that  the  testament  was 
good  as  far  as  it  went,  and  that  the  law  remedied  its  deficiency  by 
making  the  agnati  tutors,  because  it  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law 
that  a  man  could  not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate.  (See 
note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  14.  9.) 

8.   Sed  adgnationis  quidem  jus  8.  The  right  of  agnation  is  ordi- 

onmibus  modis  capitis  deminntione  naril^  taken  away  uni versally  by  ca^tu 

pleramque  perimitur :  nam  adgnatio  dermnutiOf  for  agnation  is  a  term^  of 

juris  est  nomen.    Cognationis  vero  civil  law;  but  the  right  of  cognation 

jus  non  onmibus  modis  commutatur,  is  not  lost  in  every  case  by  capitis 

quia  oivilis  ratio  civilia  quidem  jura  demmutio,  for  although  civil  law  may 

corrumpere   potest,  naturalia   vero  destroy  civil  rights,  it  cannot  destroy 

non  utique.  naturiJ  rights. 

Gai.  L  158. 

The  tie  of  agnation  being  created  by  law,  could  also  be  dis- 
solved by  it :  not  so  that  of  cognation,  which  was  a  tie  of  nature. 
But  the  law  could  take  away  the  legal  rights  attaching  to  the 
natural  tie;  and  this  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  maxima  and  of 
the  m^dia  capitis  deminutio.     (See  next  Title,  6.) 

A  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius  provided  that  the 
mother,  if  she  has  not  remarried,  and  undertakes  not  to  remarry, 
may  have  the  tutda  of  her  children  given  her.  (C.-v.  35.  2.)  And 
Justinian,  by  the  118th  Novel,  extended  this  to  the  grandmother, 
as  well  as  the  mother,  if  there  was  no  testamentary  tutor. 

Tit.  XVI.  DE  CAPITIS  MINUTIONE. 

Est  autem  capitis  deminutio  prio-  Capitis  deminutio  is  a  change  of 

ris  status  commutation  eaque  tribus  statxM,  which  may  happen  in  thr^ 

modis  accidit ;  nam  aut  maxima  est  ways :  for  it  may  be  the  greatest  capitis 

capitis  deminutio  aut  minor,  quam  deminutio y  or  the  less,  also  called  the 

quidam  mediam  vocant,  aut  minima,  middle,  or  the  least. 

Gai.  i.  159. 

The  status  of  a  Boman  citizen  was  composed  of  three  elements : 
Tria  sunt  qiice  hahemus :  libertatem,  dvitatem^  familiam  (D.  iv. 
5.  11).  The  citizen  was  free,  he  had  his  position  as  a  civis^  he 
had  his  position  in  a  family.  Gcuput^  originally  signifying  the 
mention  made  of  the  citizen  in  the  registers  of  the  census,  meant 
the  sum  of  the  legal  capacities  of  a  persona^  the  possession  of 
which  gave  him  his  stcdus ;  and  if  a  citizen  changed  his  sfcUus^ 
that  is,  if  he  lost  his  liberty  or  his  civic  rights,  or  changed  his 
family  position  by  adoption  or  emancipation,  he  underwent  what 
was  termed  a  capitis  deminutio,  this  capitis  deminviio  being  termed 
maxima,  media,  or  minima,  according  to  which  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  status  it  was  that  was  primarily  affected. 

1.  Maxima  est  capitis  deminutio,  1.  The  gitesA^Bi  capitis deminuOoyAy 

cum  aliquis  simul  et  civitatem  et  when  a  man  loses  both  his  citizenship 
Ubertatem  amittit.  Quod  accidit  in  and  his  liberty ;  as  they  do  who  by  a 
his,  qui  servi  pcenee  efficiuntur  atro-  terrible  sentence  are  made  '  the  slaves 
citate  sententiee,  vel  liberti  ut  in-  of  punishment ;  *  or  freedmen,  con- 
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grati  circa  pAtronos  condenmati,  demned  for  ingratitude  towards  their 
vel  qni  ad  pretimn  participandum  patrons;  or  those  who  suffer  them- 
86  vennmdan  passi  sunt.  selves   to  be  sold  in  order  to  share 

the  price  obtained. 
Gai.  i.  160 ;  D.  xxviii,  8,  6.  6 ;  xxv.  8.  7. 1. 

See  Tit.  12.  3  ;  Tit.  3.  4  note. 

2.  Minor  sive  media  est  capitis  2.  The  less  or  middle  camitis  demi- 

demintitio,  cum  civitas  quidem  amit-  nutio  is,  when  a  man  loses  ms  citizen- 

titor,  libertas  vero  retinetur.    Quod  ship,  but  retains  his  liberty ;  as  is  the 

aceidit  ei,  cui  aqua  et  igni  inter-  case  when  any  one  is  forbidden  the  use 

dictum  fderit,  vel  ei,  qui  in  insnlam  of  fire  and  water,  or  is  deported  to  an 

deportatns  est.  island. 

Gai.  i.  161. 

In  this  kind  of  capitis  demimiUo,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding, 
the  position  in  the  familia  was  lost,  its  rights  belonging  only  to 
citizens.  In  this  lesser  kind,  freedom  is  preserved  ;  but  the  person 
who  undergoes  the  change  of  statvs  becomes  a  stranger,  peregrinus 
fit.  (TJlp.  Reg.  10.  3.)  It  was  a  maxim  of  Boman  law,  that  no 
one  could  cease  to  be  a  citizen  against  his  will.  Civitatem  nemo 
unqtuirrh  vUo  populi  jusmi  amittit  invitus,  (Oic.  pro  Bom.  29.) 
The  condemned  was  therefore  denied  the  necessaries  of  life,  until 
he  was  driven  to  vrithdraw  himself  from  the  city.  Id  autem  ut 
es8et  fadendum,  rum  ademptione  cimtatis,  sed  tecti,  et  aqtuje  et 
ifjnis  interdictione  fadehant.  (CiC.  pro  Dom.  30.)  The  aqtUB 
et  ignis  interdictio  thus  became  a  form  by  which  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment  was  inflicted.  The  deportatio  in  insulam 
superseded  this  form.  (D.  xlviii.  29.  2.)  The  person  who  was 
hanished  was  confined  to  certain  limits,  out  of  which  he  could  not 
stir  without  rendering  himself  punishable  with  death.  This  must 
be  kept  distinct  from  simple  relegatio^  which  was  also  fm  exile 
within  prescribed  limits,  but  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  status, 
(D.  xlviii.  22.  7.     See  Tit.  12.  1  and  2.) 

8.  Minima  capitis  deminutio  est,  8.  The  least  capitis  deminutio  is, 

comet  civitas  et  libertas  retinetur,  when  a  person's  «to^u8  is  changed  with- 

sed    status    hominis    commutatur.  out  forfeiture  either  of  citzenship  or 

Quod    aceidit  in   his,  qui,  emu  sui  liberty;  as  when  a  person  mnyt^rube- 

jnris  fherunt,  coeperunt  alieno  juri  comes  subject  to  the  power  of  another, 

subjecti  esse,  vel  contra.  or  a  person  alieni  jwris  becomes  sui 

juris, 

Gai.  i.  162. 

The  status  was  changed  (commutajtur)  by  the  change  of  family 
position ;  bat  the  person  who  underwent  this  form  of  capitis  demi-- 
nutio  had  still  after  it  all  the  three  elements  of  status.  Whether 
the  minima  capitis  deminutio  involved  a  degradation  or  merely 
a  change  has  been  much  debated  by  commentators.  Savigny  (see 
Posters  OaiuSf  p.  128)  was  of  opinion  that  capitis  deminutio 
always  involved  a  degradation.  The  French  commentators  take 
the  other  view,  that  there  was  merely  a  change  implied,  and  they 
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have,  perhaps,  if  not  the  better  arguments,  the  clearer  authorities 
on  their  side.  Thus  Ulpian  says  the  minima  capitis  demimitio 
takes  place  aalvo  statu,  (D.  xxxviii.  17.  1.  8.)  What  is  said 
in  the  Digest  of  change  of  family  by  arrogation  and  emancipation 
must  be  extended  to  adoption.  (D.  iv.  5.  3.)  In  old  times,  the 
wife  who  passed  in  manum  viri,  or  the  freeman  who  was  given 
in  m^ncipio,  underwent  this  minima  capitis  deminutio.  (Gai. 
i.  162.) 

After  the  words  vel  contra^  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  some 
texts  have  the  following  words :  veluti  si  jiliusfamilias  a  paire 
emandpatus  fuerit^  est  capite  deminutus.  The  addition  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  some  writer  having  perceived  that  it  was  only  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  that  it  was  true  that  when  a  person 
became  sui  juris  he  was  capite  minutus.  There  was  no  change 
of  family  when  a  son  became  sui  juris  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  person  who  underwent  the  minim/i  capitis  deminutio 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  new  person.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, until  the  praetor  permitted  an  action  against  him,  be  sued 
for  debts  previously  contracted.  (D.  iv.  5.  2.)  And  we  shall 
see,  in  the  Second  Book,  that  in  the  old  law  a  usufruct  was  extin- 
guished by  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  of  the  usufructuary. 
(Bk.  ii.  Tit.  4.  3.)  The  capite  minutus  also,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  Third  Book  (Tit.  1.  9  and  10.  1),  forfeited  his  place  in  intes- 
tate succession,  except  so  far  as  he  was  helped  by  the  prsetbr,  or 
by  legislation. 

4.  Servus  antem  mantunissus  4.  A  slave  who  is  manumitted  is 
capite  non  minuitur,  quia  nuUnm  not  said  to  be  capite  minutus,  as  he  has 
caput  habuit.                                          no  *  caput,' 

D.  iv.  5.  3.  2. 

5.  Quibus  autem  dignitas  magis  5.  Those  whose  dignity  rather  than 
quam  status  permutatur,  capite  non  their  status  is  changed,  do  not  undergo 
minuuntur:  et  ideo  senatu  motos  a  capitis  deminutio,  ejidaoj^nons  re- 
capite  non  minui  constat.  moved    from    the    senatorial    dignity 

undergo  none. 
D.  i.  9.  3. 

Even  infamia,  during  the  Empire  at  any  rate,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  capitis  deminutio,     (D.  1.  16.  103.) 

6.  Quod  autem  dictum  est,  manere  6.  In  saying  that  the  right  of  cog- 
cognationis  jus  et  post  capitis  demi-  nation  remains  in  spite  of  a  capitis 
nutionem,  hoc  ita  est,  si  minima  deminutio,  we  were  speaking  only  of 
capitis  deminutio  interveniat :  ma-  the  least  deminutio,  after  which  the 
net  enim  cognatio.  Nam  si  maxi-  cognation  subsists.  For,  by  the  greater 
ma  capitis  deminutio  incurrat,  jus  eZ<^77nn«^^io,  as,  for  example,  if  one  of  the 
quoque  cognationis  perit,  ut  puta  cognati  becomes  a  slave,  the  right  of 
servitute  alicujus  cognati,  et  ne  qui-  cognation  is  wholly  destroyed,  bo  aa 
dem,  si  manumissus  fiierit,  recipit  not  to  be  recovered  even  by  manumis- 
cognationem.  Sed  et  si  in  insulam  sion.  So,  too,  the  right  of  cognation 
deportatus  quis  sit,  cognatio  solvitur.  is  put  an  end  to  by  deportation  to  an 

island. 
D.  xxxviii.  8.  5.  7. 
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See  Tit.  15.  1.  A  change  of  the  civil  family  by  adoption 
or  anogation  never  dissolved  the  natural  tie  of  cognaido,  or 
destroyed  its  attendant  civil  rights ;  but  these  were  destroyed  by 
a  sentence  which  involved  the  loss  of  the  civitas.  And  if  the 
civitas  was  once  lost  and  then  regained,  the  restored,  or  rather 
new,  civis  was  in  all  respects  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  ex- 
cepting when  he  was  restitutus  in  integrum^  that  is,  restored  by 
the  emperor  to  the  same  position  that  he  had  formerly  held.  (See 
Tit.  12.  1.) 

7.  Cnm  autem  ad  adgnatos  tutela  7.  The  right  to  be  tutor,  which  be- 

pertineat,  non  simnl  ad  omnes  per-  longs  to  the  agnatic  does  not  belong  to 
tinet,  sed  ad  eos  tantmn,  qui  proxi-  all  at  the  same  time,  but  to  the  nearest 
miore  gradu  sint,  vel,  si  ejusdem  in  degree  only ;  or  if  there  are  many 
graduB  sint,  ad  omnes.  in  the  same  degree,  then  to  all  in  that 

degree. 
Gai.  i.  164. 

The  principle  of  the  law  was,  that  those  persons  should  have 
the  burden  of  the  tutelage  who  had  the  hope  of  the  succession. 
(Tit.  17.  pr.)  The  nearest  in  degree  of  the  cupmti  were  therefore 
the  tutors  in  case  of  intestacy.  The  nearest  in  degree  might, 
however,  happen  to  be  a  woman  or  an  infant,  and  then,  although 
this  person  was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  inheritance,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  a  step  further  off  to  find  the  tutor.  (D.  xxvi.  4. 
1.1.) 

Tit.  XVn.    DE  LEGITIMA  PATRONORUM  TUTELA. 


Ex  eadem  lege  duodecim  tabula- 
rmn  libertormn  et  libertarum  tu- 
tela ad  patronos  liberosque  eorum 
pertxnet,  quse  ei  ipsa  legitima  tu- 
tela vocatur:  non  quia  nominatim 
ea  lege  de  hac  tutela  cavetur,  sed 
quia  perinde  accepta  est  per  in- 
terpretationem,  atque  si  verbis  legis 
introducta  esset.  Eo  enim  ipso, 
quod  hereditates  Ubertormn  liber- 
tarumque,  si  intestati  decessissent, 
jnsserat  lex  ad  patronos  liberosve 
eomm  pertinere,  crediderunt  veteres, 
TolnisBe  legem  etiam  tutelas  ad  eos 
pertinere,  cum  et  adgnatos,  quos 
ad  hereditatem  vocat,  eosdem  et  tu- 
tores  esse  jussit  et  quia  plemmque, 
ubi  successionis  est  emolumentum, 
ibi  et  tutelse  onus  esse  debet.  Ideo 
antem  diximus  plemmque,  quia,  si  a 
femina  impubes  manumittatur,  ipsa 
ad  hereditatem  vocatur,  cum  alius 
est  tutor. 


By  the  same  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  tutelage  of  freedmen  and 
freedwomen  belongs  to  their  patrons, 
and  to  the  children  of  their  patrons ; 
and  this  tutelage,  too,  is  called  legal 
tutelage :  not  that  the  law  contains  any 
express  provision  on  the  subject,  but 
because  it  has  been  as  firmly  esta- 
blished by  interpretation,  as  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  the  express  words 
of  the  law.  For  as  the  law  had  ordered 
that  patrons  and  their  children  should 
succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
freedmen  or  freedwomen  who  should 
die  intestate,  the  ancients  were  of 
opinion  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was 
that  the  tutelage  also  belonged  to  them ; 
seeing  that  the  law,  which  calls  agnati 
to  the  inheritance,  also  appoints  them 
to  be  tutors,  because  in  most  oases, 
where  the  advantage  of  the  succession 
is,  there  also  ought  to  be  the  burden 
of  the  tutelage.  We  say  *in  most 
cases,'  because,  if  a  person  below  the 
age  of  puberty  is  manumitted  by  a 
female,  she  is  called  to  the  inheritance 
while  another  person  is  tutor. 


Gai.  i.  165  ;  D.  xxvi.  4. 1. 1.  3^ 
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The  law  gave  the  patron  the  right  of  succession  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  freedman  ;  and  as  the  right  of  succession  was  connected 
with  the  tutelage  in  the  case  of  the  (ignati,  it  seemed  natural  to 
connect  the  two  in  the  case  of  the  patron. 


Tit.  XVIII.     DE    LEGITIMA    PARENTUM    TUTELA. 

Exemplo  patronorum  recepta  est  In   imitation    of  the  tutelage    of 

et  alia  tutela,  quae  et  ipsa  legitima    patrons,  there  is,  too,   another  kind 
vocatnr.     Nam  si  qtds  filiiun  aut    which  also  is  said  to  be  legal:  for  if 


filiam,  nepotem  aut  neptem  ex  filio 
et  deinceps  impuberes  emancipave- 
rit,  legitimus  eorum  tutor  erit. 


any  one  emancipates,  below  the  age  of 
puberty,  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  a 
grandson,  or  a  granddaughter,  being 
the  issue  of  a  son,  or  any  other  de- 
scendant, he  is  their  legal  tutor. 


Gai.  i.  175. 


This  has  already  been  stated  in  Title  12.  6. 
paragraph.) 


(See  note  to  that 


Tit.  XIX.     DE    FIDUOIABIA    TUTELA. 


Est  et  aha  tutela,  quae  fiduciaria 
appellatur.  Nam  si  parens  filium 
vel  filiam,  nepotem  vel  neptem  et 
deinceps  impuberes  manumiserit, 
legitimam  nanciscitur  eorum  tute- 
1am  :  quo  defimcto,  si  liberi  viriHs 
sexus  extant,  fiduciarii  tutores  filio- 
rom  suorum  vel  fratris  vel  sororis 
et  ceterorum  efficiuntur.  Atqui  pa- 
trono  legitimo  tutore  mortuo,  liberi 
quoque  ejus  legitimi  simt  tutores: 
quoniam  filius  quidem  defimcti,  si 
non  esset  a  vivo  patre  emancipatus, 
post  obitum  ejus  sui  juris  efficeretur 
nee  in  firatrum  potestatem  recideret 
ideoque  nee  in  tutelam,  libertus 
autem  si  servus  mansisset,  utique 
eodem  jure  apud  liberos  domini  post 
mortem  ejus  futurus  esset.  Ita 
tamen  ii  ad  tutelam  vocantur,  si 
perfects  setatis  sint.  Quod  nostra 
constitutio  generaliter  in  omnibus 
tuteHs  et  curationibus  observari 
prsecepit. 


There  is  another  kind  of  tutelage 
called  fiduciary  ;  for  if  an  ascendant 
emancipates,  below  the  age  of  puberty, 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  grandson  or 
a  granddaughter,  or  any  other  de- 
scendant, he  is  their  legal  tutor;  but 
if,  at  his  death,  he  leaves  male  chil- 
dren, they  become  the  fiduciary  tutors 
of  their  own  sons,  or  brother,  or  sister, 
or  other  descendants  of  the  deceased. 
But  when  a  patron,  who  is  a  legal 
tutor,  dies,  his  children  also  become 
legal  tutors ;  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
tinction being  that  a  son,  who  has  not 
been  emancipated  in  his  fftther's  life- 
time, becomes  sm  juris  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  does  not  fall  under 
power  of  his  brothers,  nor,  therefore, 
under  their  tutelage  ;  while  the  freed- 
man, had  he  remained  a  slave,  would 
also  have  been,  after  the  death  of  hia 
master,  the  slave  of  his  master^s  chil- 
dren. These  persons,  however,  are  not 
called  to  be  tutors  unless  of  full  age,  a 
rule  which  by  our  constitution  applies 
generally  to  idl  tutors  and  curators. 

D.  xxvi.  4.  8,  4  ;  C.  v.  30.  5. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  sons  become  the  fiduciary  tutors  of 
their  own  sons,  reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  the  grandsons 
having  been  emancipated  by  the  grandfather. 

The  person  who  emancipated  the  child  succeeded  to  all  the 
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rights  of  a  patron  over  the  child  ;  if,  as  was  usual  (see  Tit.  12.  6, 
note),  it  was  the  father,  then,  as  being  the  patron,  he  was  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  was  a  tutor 
Isgitimvs  (Gai.  i.  172 ;  D.  xxvi.  4.  3-10);  if  it  was  not,  he  was 
a  tutor  fiduciarim  (Gai.  i.  166),  a  tutor  bound  to  the  father  by 
a  trust.  In  the  case  of  a  slave,  the  children  of  a  patron  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  patronage ;  but  this  did  not  extend  to  the  case 
of  emancipated  children :  the  children  not  emancipated  were  not 
the  patrons  of  those  who  were.  They  were  not  tutors,  therefore, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  word  fiidivciarii  is 
borrowed  from  its  more  proper  usage  to  express  their  position, 
and  is  in  this  case  merely  opposed  to  legitimi,  (D.  xxvi.  4.  4.) 
The  reason  given  in  the  text  for  their  being  only  tutores  fidudarii^ 
viz.,  that  the  emancipated  infant  would  have  been  sui  juris  if 
he  had  not  been  emancipated,  is  manifestly  an  imperfect  one. 
For  it  would  not  be  necessarily  true  when  a  grandfather  emanci- 
pated his  grandson ;  supposing  his  father  were  living  and  in  the 
power  of  the  grandfather,  the  grandson  would  not  on  the  grand- 
&ther's  death  become  sui  juris^  if  he  were  not  emancipated.  If 
the  father  of  the  emancipated  child  left  no  other  children  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  nearest  agnatiis^  as,  for  instance,  the 
father's  brother,  was  the  tvior^  and  he,  too,  was  called  the  tut(yr 
fid/vudarius.     (Theoph.  Paraph.) 

The  perfecta  cetas  was  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Trr.  XX.     DE  ATILIANO  TUTORE  VEL  EO,  QUI  EX  LEGE 
JULIA  ET  TITIA  DABATUR. 

Si  ctii  nulluB  omnino  tutor  fiierat,  If  any  one  had  no  tutor  at  all,  one 

ei  dabatnr  in  urbe  qnidem  Boma  a  used  to  be  given  him,  in  the  city  of  Borne 

Ctore  urbano  et  majore  parte  tri-  by  the  prtEtor  wrhamis^  and  a  majority 

ornm  j^lebis  tutor  ex  lege  Atilia,  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  under  the 

in  provinciis  vero  a  prsesidibus  pro-  lex  AtiUa;   in  the  provinces,  by  the 

vineianun  ex  lege  Jmia  et  Titia.  priesidea  under  the  lex  Julia  et  Titia, 

Gai.  i.  185. 

The  date  of  the  lex  Atilia  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  year  of  the  city  557,  when  Livy  (xxxix.  9)  says 
of  a  liberia^  ^Post  pabroni  mortem,  quia  in  rmllius  manu  erat,  tutore 
a  trtbunis  et  prcetore  petito,'  And  as  the  necessity  for  some  means 
of  appointing  a  tntor,  where  one  was  not  appointed  by  testament 
or  law,  must  have  been  early  felt,  the  lex  Atilia,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  must  probably  have  existed  long  before  the  time  of  which  Livj'^ 
speaks.  The  date  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Titia  was  probably  723 
A.u.C.  As  there  were  ten  tribunes,  the  majority  would  be  at  least 
six. 

The  term  tutor  dativus  is  used  by  Justinian  (Cod.  i.  3.  52)  to 
express  a  tutor  given  by  the  magistrate ;  this  term  being  used  by 
Grains  (i.  154)  to  express  tutors  given  by  testament. 

1.  Sed  et  Bi  testamento  tutor  sub  1.  Again,  if  a  testamentary  tutor 

condicione  aut  die  certo  datus  fuerat,    had  been  appointed  conditionally,  or 
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quamdiu  condicio  aut  dies  pendebat, 
ex  iisdem  legibus  tutor  dari  poterat. 
Item  si  pure  datus  fiierat,  quamdiu 
nemo  ex  testamento  heres  existebat, 
tamdiu  ex  iisdem  legibus  tutor  pe- 
tendus  erat,  qui  desinebat  tutor  esse, 
si  condicio  existeret  aut  dies  veniret 
aut  heres  existeret. 


from  a  certain  time,  then  until  the 
completion  of  the  condition  or  arrival 
of  the  time  fixed,  another  tutor  might 
be  appointed  under  the  same  laws. 
Also,  if  a  tutor  had  been  given  un- 
conditionally, yet,  as  long  as  no  one 
had  accepted  the  inheritance,  as  heir 
by  the  testament,  another  tutor  might 
under  the  same  laws  be  appointed  for 
the  interval.  But  his  office  ceased 
when  the  condition  was  accomplished, 
when  the  time  arrived,  or  the  inheri- 
tance was  entered  upon. 

Gai.  i.  186;  D.  xxvi.  2. 11. 

If  the  wishes  of  the  testator  were  declared  to  any  extent  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  a  tutor,  this  entirely  excluded  the 
tutores  legitimi^  and  every  deficiency  in  the  declaration  was  reme- 
died by  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate.     (D.  xxvi.  2.  11.) 

No  testament  took  effect  until  an  heir  entered  on  the  inheri- 
tance. (See  Introd.  sec.  76.)  If  it  was  known  that  a  testament 
existed  appointing  a  tutor,  this  excluded  the  agiiati  from  being 
tutors ;  but  the  tutor  under  the  testament  did  not  commence  his 
t/atelob  until  the  testament  took  effect.  Meantime  a  tutor  appointed 
by  the  magistrate  took  care  of  the  pupil. 


2.  Ab  hostibus  quoque  tutore 
capto,  ex  his  legibus  tutor  peteba- 
tur,  qui  desinebat  esse  tutor,  si  is, 
qui  captus  erat,  in  civitatem  rever- 
sus  fiierat :  nam  reversus  recipiebat 
tutelam  jure  postliminii. 


Gai. 


2.  If,  again,  a  tutor  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy,  appHcation  could 
be  made,  under  the  same  laws,  for 
another  tutor,  whose  office  ceased 
when  the  first  tutor  returned  from 
capti^•ity;  for  on  his  return  he  re- 
sumed the  tutelage  by  the  jus  post- 
H/mimL 

i.  187. 


For  an  account  o{  the  jus  postliminii^  see  Title  12.  5. 


8.  Sed  ex  his  legibus  pupillis 
tutores  desierunt  dan,  posteaquam 
primo  consules  pupillis  utriusque 
sexus  tutores  ex  inquisitione  dare 
coeperunt,  deinde  prsstores  ex  con- 
stitutionibus.  Nam  supra  scriptis 
legibus  neque  de  cautione  a  tutoribus 
exigenda  rem  salvam  pupillis  fore, 
neque  de  compellendis  tntoribus  ad 
tutelse  administrationem  quidquam 
cavetur. 


8.  But  tutors  have  ceased  to  be 
appointed  under  these  laws,  since  they 
have  been  appointed  to  pupils  of  either 
sex,  first  by  the  consuls,  after  inquiry 
into  the  case,  and  subsequently  by  the 
praetors  under  imperial  constitutions. 
For  the  above-mentioned  laws  required 
no  security  from  the  tutors  for  the 
safety  of  the  pupils*  property,  nor  did 
they  contain  any  provisions  to  compel 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office. 


The  power  to  appoint  tutors  was  given  by  Claudius  to  the 
consuls  (Suet,  in  Clavd,  23),  and  transferred  by  Antoninus  Pius 
(Jul.  Capit.  in  Vit.  M.  Anton.  10)  to  the  praators. 

4.  Sed  hoc  jure  utimur,  ut  Bomse  4.  Under  our  present  s^'stem  tutors 

quidem  pr»fectus  urbis  vel  prstor    are  appointed  at  Kome  by  the  prsefect 
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secundTuu  suaxn  jnrisdictionem,  in  of  the  city,  or  the  praetor,  according  to 
provinciis  antem  prsesides  ex  inqni-  his  jurisdiction,  and,  in  the  pro\inces, 
sitione  tntores  crearent,  vel  magi-  hy  tne  jprtesides,  after  inquiry ;  or  hy 
stratufi  jnssu  pnesidnm,  si  non  sint  an  inferior  magistrate,  at  the  command 
magnce  pnpilli  fiacultates.  of  the  prceaes,  if  the  property  of  the 

pupil  is  only  smalL 
D.  xxvi.  5. 1. 

The  prcefectus  urbis  was,  from  the  time  of  Augustas,  an  officer 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  city  and  its  police,  and  power 
to  decide  on  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  his  civil  jurisdiction 
extending  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  his  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion evidently  extending  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  (D.  i.  12.)  As 
he  was  considered  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor,  much 
that  previously  belonged  to  the  prcetor  urbanvs  fell  gradually  into 
his  hands.  The  prcefectus  urbis  appointed  tutors  in  cases  where 
pupils  of  higher  rank  and  larger  fortune  were  concerned;  the 
prcetoTy  when  the  pupils  were  of  humbler  station  and  smaller  for- 
tune ;  and  this  it  is  which  is  referred  to  in  the  words  secundum 
suam  jtirisdictionem. 

In  the  provinces  the  prceses  appointed;  but  until  Justinian 
altered  the  law  (see  next  paragraph),  not  only  could  municipal 
magistrates  not  appoint  without  the  authority  of  the  prceses^  but 
no  one  could  be  authorised  by  the  prceses  unless  he  was  a  magis- 
trate.    (D.  xxvi.  5.  8.) 

5.  Nos  autem  per  constitutionem  5.  But  by  one  of  our  constitutions, 

nostram  et  hujusmodi  diffioultates  to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  to 
hominum  resecantes  nee  exspectata  which  these  provisions  as  to  different 
jussione  prsesidum,  disposuimus,  si  persons  gave  rise,  and  to  avoid  the  ne- 
lacultas  pupilli  vel  adulti  usque  ad  cessity  of  waiting  for  the  order  of  the 
quingentos  soUdos  valeat,  defensores  prcBBCB,  we  have  enacted,  that  if  the 
civitatum  (una  cum  ejusdem  civitatis  property  of  the  pupil  or  minor  does  not 
religiosissimo  antistite  vel  apud  alias  exceed  five  hundred  soUdd,  tutors  or 
publicas  personas)  vel  magistratus,  curators  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
vel  juridicum  AlexandrinsB  civi-  ^/e?wartf«  of  the  city  (acting  in  conjunc- 
tatis  tutores  vel  curatores  creare,  tion  with  the  holy  bishop,  or  before 
legitima  cautela  secundum  ejusdem  other  public  persons),  or  by  the  magis- 
constitutionis  normam  prsestanda,  trates,  or,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
videlicet  eorum  periculo,  qui  eam  by  the  judge  ;  but  legal  security  must 
accipiant.  be  given  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

same  constitution,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
risk  of  those  who  accept  it. 
C.  i.  4.  80. 

The  constitution  of  Justinian  provided  that,  where  the  fortune 
of  the  person  requiring  a  tutor  or  curator  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  500  sdidi  (the  aureus,  \L  \s.  6d,  of  English  money,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  was  called  a  solidus),  a  local  magistrate^ 
without  the  authorisation  of  the  prceses,  could  appoint,  not  making 
a  formal  examination  into  the  position  and  character  of  the  tutor 
or  curator  (inquisitio),  but  merely  taking  a  money  security  for  the 
&ithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

SifacvitcLS  pupilli  J  &c.  This  is  an  ambiguous  translation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Code  :  zXirsp  aypt  7rsvraKO<ri(ov  xp^^&v  kuI  fi6vop 
Tk  rris  iripiovtruii  ttrj  r&v  vitov. 
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The  defeTiBor  was  a  magistrate  appointed  for  two  years  out  of 
the  decuriones  of  a  city.  His  principal  business  was  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  proeses^  and  he  had  besides  a  limited  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction. 

6.  Impuberes  antem  in  tutela  esse  6.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
natnrali  jure  conveniens  est,  ut  is,  nature,  that  persons  under  the  age  of 
qui  perfects  setatis  non  sit,  alterius  puberty  should  be  under  tutelage,  so 
tutela  regatur.  that  persons  of  tender  years  may  be 

under  the  government  of  another. 
Gai.  i.  189. 

Gaius,  in  his  Institutes,  after  the  words  extracted  from  him  in 
the  text,  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  tutelage  of  minors,  which 
is  an  institution  natural  and  necessary  in  all  communities,  the 
tutelage  of  women,  which  he  considers  founded  on  no  reasonable 
basis.  The  original  reason  of  this  tutelage  was  probably  the  inca- 
pability of  women  to  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  curia,  and 
their  being  supposed  unfit  to  go  through  solenm  forms.  In  default 
of  a  testamentary  tutor  appointed  by  the  father  of  the  woman  if  she 
was  in  his  power,  or  by  the  husband  if  she  was  in  maivu — and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  husband  could  by  testament  either  appoint 
a  tutor  to  his  wife  in  manu^  or  give  her  the  option  of  choosing  one 
(Gai.  i.  148  et  seq.) — ^the  nearest  agnatus  was  the  tutor,  women 
being  either  alieni  juris ^  or  else  under  a  tutor  all  their  lives ;  the 
tutor  being  allowed  in  certain  cases  to  transfer  his  office  (Gai.  i. 
168),  and  the  woman  being  allowed  to  demand  a  substituted  tutor 
in  place  of  one  absent.  (Gai.  i.  173.)  ^Fhe  lex  Atilia  and  the  lex 
Jvlia  et  Titia  applied  to  women.  (Ulp.  Reg.  11.  18.)  The  lex 
Papia  Poppoea  exempted  from  tutelage  women  who  had  three 
children  (Gai.  i.  145),  and  a  Isx  Claudia  (a.d.  45)  suppressed  tiie 
tutelage  of  the  agruiti  altogether  in  the  case  of  women  of  free  birth, 
leaving  only  the  tutelage  of  ascendants  and  patrons.  (Gai.  i.  157.) 
This  modified  tutelage  of  women  existed  in  the  time  of  Ulpian 
(Reg.  11.  8),  but  had  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
While  the  tutelage  of  women  lasted,  the  woman  above  puberty  (see 
Gai.  i.  190  et  seq.)  managed  her  own  affairs,  and  the  tutor  was  only 
called  in  to  give  his  auctorltas  on  occasions  of  moment,  the  praetor 
interposing  to  force  a  tutor  to  give  his  authority  when  necessary, 
but  the  preetor  would  not  adopt  this  course  where  the  tutor  was 
an  ascendant  or  patron,  unless  some  very  strong  reason  existed. 

7.  Cum  igitur  pupillorum  pupilla-  7.  As  tutors  administer  the  a&irs 
rumque  tutores  negotia  gerunt,  post  of  their  pupils,  they  may  be  oompeUed 
pubertatem  tutels  judicio  rationem  to  account,  by  the  actio  tutelte,  when 
reddunt.  their  pupils  arrive  at  puberty. 

Gai.  i.  191. 

The  modes  by  which  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  by  a 
tutor  was  insured  are  given  in  the  24th  Title. 

Tit.  XXI.    DE  AUCTORITATE  TUTORUM. 

Auctoritas  autem  tutoris  in  qui-  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that 

busdam  causis  necessaria  pupillis  est,    the  tutor  should  authorise  the  acts  of 
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in  qnibusdam  non  est  necessariA.  Ut  the  pupil,  in  others  not.    ^Vhen,  for 

ecce  si   qnid  dari  sibi  stipulentur,  instance,  the  pupil  stipulates  for  some- 

non  est  necessaria  tutoris  auctoritas :  thing  to  be  given  him,  the  authorisa- 

quod  si  aliis  pupilli  promittant,  ne-  tion  of  the  tutor  is  not  requisite  ;  but 

cessaria  est:    namque  placuit,  me-  if  the  pupil  makes  the  promise,  it  is 

liorem  quidem  suam    condicionem  requisite;  for  the  rule  is,  that  pupils 

lioere  eis  facere  etiam  sine  tutoris  may  make  their  condition  better,  even 

auctoritate,    deteriorem    vero    non  without    the    authorisation    of   their 

aliter  quam  tutore  auctore.    Unde  in  tutor,  but  not  worse  unless  with  the 

his  causis,  ex  quibus  mutuse  obli-  tator's  authorisation.     And  therefore 

gationes  nascuntur,  in  emptionibus  in  all  cases  of  reciprocal  obligation,  as 

venditionibus,  locationibus  oonduc-  in  contracts  of  buying,  selUng,  letting, 

tionibus,  mandatis,  depositis,  si  tu-  hiring,  bailment  deposit,  if  the  tutor 

toris  auctoritas  non  interveniat,  ipsi  does  not  authorise  the  pupil  to  enter 

quidem,  qui  cum    his    contrahunt,  into  the  contract,  the  person  who  con- 

obligantur,  at  in^dcem  pupilli  non  tracts  with  the  pupil  is  bound,  but  the 

obligantur.  pupil  is  not  bound. 

D.  xix.  1.  13.  29. 

The  duties  of  the  tutor  were  twofold  :  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  interpose  what  was  termed  his  authority.  It 
is  to  the  second  head  of  his  functions  that  this  Title  refers. 

There  were  many  things  in.  which  the  Boman  law,  in  its 
stricter  times,  did  not  allow  one  person  to  represent  another.  Much 
that  to  us  seems  only  to  belong  to  private  life  was  bound  up  with 
political  and  public  duties  and  rights.  (See  Introd.  sec.  43.)  The 
law  could  not  contemplate  one  beneath  the  age  of  puberty  acting 
as  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  miria,  or  any  one  else  coming  for- 
ward to  fill  for  him  his  place  in  the  list  of  citizens.  No  one  could 
bring  actions  of  strict  law  in  another  name,  or  go  through,  for 
another,  the  fictitious  process  of  in  jure  cessio^  or  through  the 
forms  of  manumission  and  adoption,  or  perform  for  another  any  of 
those  acts  to  which  a  solemn  ceremony  was  attached,  such  as 
mancipation  or  stipulation.  (D.  xl.  2.  24  ;  D.  xlvi.  4.  13.  10.)  It 
was  necessary  that  a  minor  should  himself  go  through  the  forms 
and  repeat  the  words  requisite  for  the  validity  of  such  transactions ; 
but  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  tutor  should  be  present  and  give 
his  sanction.  The  aiu^toritus  of  the  tutor  was  the  complement 
{auctoritcLs  is  derived  from  anrjeo)  to  the  symbolical  forms  through 
which  the  child  went.  (See  Introd.  sec.  43.)  It  represented  the 
intention  or  the  mental  act  on  which  those  forms  ultimately  rested. 
If  the  child  could  not  speak  (ynfans  from  /an),  no  such  forms 
could  be  used ;  if  he  could  speak,  but  could  scarcely  understand 
the  import  of  what  he  said,  or,  in  technical  language,  if,  being  still 
infanti  proximuSj  he  had  as  yet  little  or  no  intdlechis  (Gai.  iii. 
109),  the  tutor  could  but  very  rarely,  by  interposing  his  sanction, 
give  legal  validity  to  words  uttered  without  understanding.  It 
was  only  when  the  act  would  confer  a  very  great  and  very  clear 
benefit  on  the  child,  that  this  was  allowed ;  and  although  the  tutor 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  permitted  to  act  for  an  infant,  it  was  not  until 
a  very  late  period  of  Boman  law  that  a  constitution  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian,  A.D.  426  (C.  vi.  30.  18.  2),  permitted  a  tutor  to 
enter  on  an  inheritance  in  the  name  of  an  infant.     (D.  xxix.  2.  9.) 
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But  when  the  child  had  entered  on  his  eighth  year,  and  was  now 
pvbertaM  p7*oximn8  or  approaching  thereto,  he  wa3  considered  to 
have  inteUectuSy  but  not  judicium  (Theoph.  Paraph,  on  Bk.  iii. 
19.  9) ;  that  is,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  form,  but  could 
not  decide  for  himself  whether  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  go.  through 
the  act  or  not.  This  want  of  judgment  the  tutor  supplied ;  and 
in  every  case  where  the  tutor  gave  his  sanction,  the  act  was  legally 
valid.  Supposing,  however,  a  pupil  acted  without  the  auctoritas 
of  the  tutor,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  In  the  case  of  contracts 
the  pupil  acting  without  authorisation  took  every  benefit,  but  sus- 
tained no  injury  from  the  contract ;  because  while  his  tender  years 
shielded  him,  the  person  with  whom  he  contracted,  having  by  the 
agreement  made  a  formal  expression  of  his  will,  must  abide  the 
event.  But  when  it  is  said  that  a  pupil  took  every  benefit  of  the 
contract,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  he  could  continue  to  enjoy 
at  pleasure  the  advantages  of  another's  property  without  giving 
anything  for  the  enjoyment.  The  original  owner  might  reclaim 
the  property ;  and  if  a  profit  was  being  derived  from  its  possession 
might  take  that  profit  to  himself.  (D.  xxvi.  8. 5. 1.)  Only  he  could 
never  make  the  pupil  restore  or  refund  anything  that  was  once 
gone ;  and  while  a  pupil  could  always  disclaim  an  executory  con- 
tract made  to  his  disadvantage,  he  could  always,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  his  tutor,  enforce  one  that  promised  to  benefit  him. 
(Bk.  ii.  Tit.  8.  2.)  In  other  cases,  however,  the  act  of  the  pupil 
without  authorisation  was  altogether  invalid,  because  there  was 
a  risk  involved ;  and  although  it  might  practically  happen  that 
the  act  would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  pupil,  the  law 
guarded  him  against  the  risk  by  making  his  act  invalid.  What 
these  cases  were  is  learned  from  the  next  paragraph. 

1.  Neque  tamen  hereditatem  1.  Pupils,  however,  cannot,  without 
adire  neque  bonomzn  possessionem  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  enter 
petere  neque  hereditatem  ex  fidei-  on  an  inheritance,  demand  the  pos- 
eouunisso  suscipere  aliter  possunt  session  of  goods,  or  take  an  inherit- 
nisi  tutoris  auctoritate,  quamvis  ance  given  by  a  fideicommissumy  even 
lucrosa  sit  neque  ullmn  damnum  though  to  do  so  would  be  to  their 
habeat.  gftin,  and  could  involve  them  in  no 

risk. 

D.  xxvi.  8.  9. 11. 

The  hereditas  was  the  legal  succession  to  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  the  hmuynim  possessio  here  spoken  of  was  an  interest  in 
the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  accorded  by  the  praetor  (Bk. 
iii.  Tit.  9),  and  the  hereditas  ex  Jideicommisso  was  a  succession 
received  through  the  intervention  of  a  trustee  appointed  by  the 
testator.     (See  Introd.  sec.  76.) 

2.  Tutor  autem  statim  in  ipso  2.  A  tutor  who  wishes  to  authorise 
negotio  prsesens  debet  auctor  fieri,  any  act,  which  he  esteems  advan- 
si  hoc  pupillo  prodesse  existima-  tageous  to  his  pupil,  should  do  so  e^ 
verit.     Post  tempus  vero  aut  per  once  while  the  business  is  going  oii, 
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epistulam  interposita  auctoritas  nihil 
agit 


and  in  person,  for  his  authorisation  is 
of  no  effect  if  given  afterwards  or  by 
letter. 
D.  xxvi.  8.  9.  6. 


8.  Si  inter  tutorem  pupillumve 
judicium  agendum  sit,  quia  ipse 
tutor  in  rem  suam  auctor  esse  non 
potest,  non  praetorius  tutor,  ut  olim, 
constituitur,  sed  curator  in  locum 
ejus  datur,  quo  interveniente  judi- 
cium peragitur  et  eo  peracto  cura- 
tor esse  desinit. 

Gai. 


3.  When  a  suit  is  to  be  commenced 
between  a  tutor  and  his  pupil,  as  the 
tutor  cannot  give  authority  with  regard 
to  his  own  cause,  a  curator,  and  not, 
as  formerly,  a  praetorian  tutor,  is  ap- 
pointed, with  whose  intervention  the 
suit  is  carried  on,  and  who  ceases  to 
be  curator  when  the  suit  is  deter- 
mined. 
LI84. 


p  Although  the  person  who  assisted  the  pupil  in  an  action  in 
which  the  tutor  was  concerned  did  exactly  what  the  tutor  did  for 
the  pupil  in  any  other  action,  and  thus,  as  having  to  authorise  the 
proceedings,  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  tutor  (Ulp.  Eeg.  11.  24), 
yet,  as  he  was  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  tutors  were 
not  (see  Tit.  14.  4.),  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should,  in  pre- 
ference, receive  the  name  of  curator. 

Subsequently  the  72nd  Novel  (cap.  2^  provided  that,  if  the 
pupil  became  at  any  time  the  debtor  of  tne  tutor,  another  tutor 
should  be  added  to  protect  the  pupil. 


Tit.  XXII.  QUIBUS  MODIS  TUTELA  FINITUR. 


Pupilli  pupillaeque  cum  puberes 
ccBperint,  tutela  liberantur. 
Pubertatem  autem  veteres  quidem 
non  solum  ex  annis,  sed  etiam  ex 
habitu  corporis  in  masculis  estimari 
volebant.  Nostra  autem  majestas 
dignum  esse  castitate  temporum 
nostrorum  bene  putavit,  quod  in 
feminis  et  antiquis  impudicum  esse 
visum  est,  id  est  inspectionem  habi- 
tudinis  corporis,  hoc  etiam  in  mas- 
enlos  extendere.  Et  ideo  sancta  con- 
stitutione  promulgata,  pubertatem 
in  masculis  post  quartum  decimum 
annum  completum  illico  initium 
accipere  disposuimus,  antiquitatis 
normam  in  temininis  personis  bene 
positam  suo  ordine  relinquentes,  ut 
poet  duodecimum  annum  completum 
viripotentes  esse  credantur. 


Pupils,  both  male  and  female,  are 
freed  from  tutelage  when  they  attain 
the   age   of  puberty.      The  ancients 

i'udged  of  puberty  m  males,  not  only 
^y  their  years,  but  also  by  the  de- 
velopment of  their '  bodies.  But  we, 
from  a  wish  to  conform  to  the  purity 
of  the  present  times,  have  thought  it 
proper,  that  what  seemed,  even  to 
the  ancients,  to  be  indecent  towards 
females,  namely,  the  inspection  of  the 
body,  ^ould  be  thought  no  less  so 
towards  males ;  and,  therefore,  by  our 
sacred  constitution  we  have  enacted, 
that  puberty  in  males  should  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  their  fourteenth 
year;  while,  as  to  females,  we  have 
preserved  the  wise  rule  adopted  by  the 
ancients,  by  which  they  are  esteemed 
fit  for  marriage  on  the  completion  of 
their  twelfth  year. 
Gai.  i.  196 ;  C.  v.  60.  8. 

We  learn  from  Gains  and  Ulpian  {Reg.  11.  28)  that  the  Pro- 
cnlians  were  in  favour  of  a  particular  age  being  fixed  as  that  of 
puberty;  the  Sabinians  wished  to  let  it  be  decided  by  nature. 
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Justinian  here  decides  in  favour  of  the  former.  All  agreed,  how* 
ever,  that  the  age  could  in  no  case  be  taken  as  later  than  eighteen 
years. 

1.  Item  finitur  tutela,  si  adrogati  1.  Tutelage  is  also  determined,  if 
sint  adhuo  impuberes  vcd  deportati :  the  pupU,  before  attaining  the  age  of 
item  si  in  servitutem  pupillus  redi-  puberty,  is  either  arrogated,  or  suffers 
gatur,  ut  iugratus  a  patrono,  vel  ab  deportation,  or  is  reduced  to  slavery 
hostibus  fiierit  oaptus.  as  guilty  of  ingratitude  on  the  demand 

of  his  patron,  or  if  he  becomes  a  cap- 
tive. 
D.  xxvi.  1.  14. 

The  pulertati  p-oximus  was  considered  liable  to  criminal 
punishment  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  1.  18;  C.  ix.  47.  7),  and  he  might  be 
made  a  slave  for  ingratitude  towards  his  patron.  If  he  returned 
from  captivity,  the  tutelage  would  recommence.     (See  Tit.  20.  2.) 

2.  Sed  et  si  usque  ad  certam  con-  2.  Again,  if  a  person  is  appointed 
dicionem  datus  sit  testomento,  seque  by  testament  to  be  tutor  until  a  con- 
evenit,  ut  desinat  esse  tutor  exi-  dition  is  accomplished,  he  ceases  to  be 
stente  condicione.  tutor  on   the   accomplishment  of  the 

condition. 
D.  xxvi.  1.  14. 5. 

8.    Simili   modo    finitur    tutela  8.  Tutelage  ends  also  by  the  death 

morte  vel  tutorum  vel  pupillorum.        of  the  tutor,  or  of  the  pupiL 

D.  xxvii.  3.  4. 

4.  Sed  et  capitis  deminutione  4.  When,  again,  a  tutor,  by  a  capiUs 
tutoris,  per  quam  libertas  vel  civitas  deminutio^  loses  his  liberty  or  his 
ejus  amittitur,  omnis  tutela  perit.  citizenship,  his  tutelage  is  wholly 
Minima  autem  capitis  deminutione  at  an  end.  But  if  he  undergoes 
tutoris,  veluti  si  se  in  adoptionem  only  the  least  capitis  d^minutio,  as 
dederit,  legitima  tantum  tutela  when  a  tutor  gives  himself  in  adoption, 
perit,  ceterae  non  jpereunt.  Sed  then  only  legal  tutelage  is  ended,  and 
Ijupilli  et  pupillse  capitis  deminutio,  not  the  other  kinds ;  but  any  capitis 
licet  minima  sit,  omnes  tutelas  deminutio  of  the  pupO,  even  the  least, 
toUit.  always  puts  an  end  to  the  tutelage. 

D.  iv.  6.  7  ;  D.  xxvi.  4.  2.  ^ 

The  tutela  legitima  belonged  to  the  nearest  of  the  agnaii  in 
right  of  his  position  in  the  family ;  bat  a  tutor  appointed  by  tes- 
tament or  by  any  special  means  had  a  charge  committed  to  him 
personally,  and  his  change  of  family  could  not  alter  this. 

The  minima  deminutio  capitis  suffered  by  the  pupil  would 
make  him  under  the  power  of  the  arrogator ;  and  as  he  would  be 
no  longer  mi  juris,  he  could  no  longer  have  a  tutor. 

5.  Pneterea  qui  ad  certum  tem-  5.  A  tutor,  again,  who  is  appointed 
pus  testamento  dantur  tutores,  finite  by  testament  to  hold  office  during  a 
eo,  deponunt  tutelam.                            certain  time,  lays  down  his  office  when 

the  time  is  expired. 
D.  xx\i.  1.  14.  8. 

6.  Desinunt  autem  esse  tutores,  6.  They  also  cease  to  be  tutors 
qui  vel  removentur  a  tutela  ob  id,  who  are  removed  from  their  office  on 
quod  suspecti  visi  sunt,  vel  ex  justa  suspicion,  or  who  excuse  themselves 
causa  sese  exousant  et  onus  admi-  on  good  grounds  from  the  burden  of 
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nistrandsB  tntelse  deponiint  seoun-  the  tutelage,  and  rid  themselves  of  it 
dum  ea,  qiue  inferins  proponemus.        according  to  the  rules  we  shall  give 

hereafter. 
D.  xxvi.  1. 14.  4. 

At  the  end  of  the  tutelage  the  pupil  could  bring  an  action  to 
make  the  tutor  account  {actio  tvielce  direda) ;  the  tutor  could 
bring  one  to  procure  indemnification  for  all  losses  he  had  sustained 
(actio  tvielce  coniraria).  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  27.  2.)  In  each  case  the 
action  could  be  brought  by  and  against  their  respective  heirs.  In 
the  same  way  there  was  an  action  for  similar  purposes  against 
and  in  behalf  of  a  curator  (actio  utilis,  curationis  causa  directa 
eel  contraria)y  which  could  be  brought  only  when  the  curatorship 
ceased. 

Tit.  XXIII.  DE  CURATORIBUS. 

Masculi  puberes  et  feminse  vxn-  Males  arrived  at  the  a|;e  of  puberty, 

potentes  usque  ad  vicesimum  quin-  and  females  of  a  marriageable  age, 
torn  annum  completum  curatores  receive  curators,  until  they  have  com- 
accipiunt;  qui  licet  puberes  sint,  pleted  their  twenty-fifth  year;  for, 
adhue  tamen  hujus  setatis  simt,  ut  although  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
negotia  sua  tueri  non  possint.  puberty,  they  are  still  of  an  age  which 

makes  them  unfit  to  protect  their  own 

interests. 

Gai.  L  197. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  curators  in  the  case  of  madmen  and  prodigals,  but  did  not 
make  any  provision  for  the  protection  of  young  persons  who  had 
jvttained  the  age  of  puberty.  The  first  enactment  on  the  subject, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  the  lex  Plcetoria,  or,  as  it  is 
often  written,  Lcetoria^  passed  before  the  time  of  Plautus  (Pseud, 
act  i.  sc.  3 :  Lex  me  perdit  quinavicenaria !  metuunt  credere 
*0Vfmes)y  which,  fixing  the  time  of  the  perfecta  oetas  at  twenty-five 
years,  provided  that  any  one  overreaching  a  person  under  that 
age  should  be  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  and  to  infamy  (CiG. 
de  Nat  Beor.  3.  30 ;  de  Off.  3.  15) ;  and,  possibly,  it  permitted  the 
appointment  of  curators  in  cases  where  a  good  reason  for  the  ap- 
pointment was  given.  The  lex  Ftcetoria^  however,  applied  only  to 
cases  of  fraud.  The  praetor  subsequently  provided  a  remedy, 
which  was  a  great  protection  to  persons  under  twenty-five  years 
who  came  before  him,  by  directing,  in  all  cases  where  they  had 
been  prejudiced,  a  restitutio  in  integrum ;  that  is,  that  the  appli- 
cant should  be  placed  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  he  would 
have  been  had  not  the  dealings  to  his  prejudice  taken  place.  The 
minor  had  not  to  prove  fraud.  Finally,  Marcus  AureUus  ordered 
that  curators  should  be  given  in  all  cases,  without  inquiry,  on 
the  application  of  the  ptthes.  This  seems  the  most  probable  and 
consistent  account  of  the  matter,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  among  commentators.  The  chief  authority  is  Julius 
Capitolinus,  in  Vita  M.  AitreL  Anton,  cap.  10,  who  says:  De 
cwraiorHnis  vei'Oy  quum  ante  non  nisi  ex  lege  LceUn'ia  vel  jyi'opter 
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lasciviam  vel  propter  dementiam  darentm\  ita  statidt  [M,   Anto- 
nimt8]j  tit  omnes  advlti  cniratorem  accipere^it  non  redditis  cavsU. 

1.  Dantur  antem  curatores  ab  1.  Curators  are  appointed  by  the 
iisdein  magistratibus,  a  quibns  et  same  magistrates  who  appoint  tutors, 
tntores.  Sed  curator  testamento  A  curator  cannot  be  appomted  by  tes- 
non  datur,  sed  datus  confirmatur  tament,  but  if  appointed  he  may  be 
decreto  prsetoris  vel  prsesidis.  confirmed  in  his  office  by  a  decree  of 

the  praetor  or  the  prases, 
Gai.  L  198 ;  D.  xxvi.  8.  1.  8. 

The  magistrates  who  appointed  the  curators  were,  therefore, 
at  Rome,  the  prasfediis  urbis  or  the  preator ;  in  the  provinces,  the 
prceses  or  municipal  magistrate.  (See  Tit.  20.  4.)  A  curator 
could  not  be  appointed  by  testament,  because  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  adolescens  would  require  one.  If  he  did  require  one,  it 
was  natural  that  the  person  named  in  the  testament  of  the  father 
should  be  selected  by  the  magistrate  as  the  most  proper  person. 

2.  Item  inviti  adulescentes  cura-  2.  No  adolescent  is  obliged  to  re- 
tores  non  accipiunt  preeterquam  in  ceive  a  curator  against  his  will,  unless 
litem  :  curator  enim  et  ad  certam  in  case  of  a  law-suit,  for  a  curator  may 
causam  dari  potest.  be  appointed  for  a  particular  special 

purpose. 
D.  xxvi.  6.  2.  5. 

A  person  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  was  not  obliged 
to  have  a  curator ;  but,  practically,  he  was  almost  sure,  if  he  had 
much  property,  to  apply  for  one,  as  it  was  part  of  his  tutor's  duty 
to  urge  him  to  do  so  (D.  xxvi.  7.  5.  5),  and  he  could  not,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  be  fit  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  There  were  two 
other  cases,  besides  that  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  which  a  curator 
was  given  against  the  will  of  the  adolescent  for  whom  he  was 
appointed.  When  a  debtor  wished  to  pay  a  debt  owed  to  the 
adolescent  (D.  iv.  4.  7.  2),  or  the  tutor  to  settle  his  accounts  with 
him  (0.  V.  31.  7),  a  curator  was  appointed  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  adolescent,  and  thus  to  make  the  payment  and  settlement 
indisputably  valid;  for  if  the  adolescent  was  left  to  himself, 
and  suffered  any  damage,  the  pwetor  would  order  a  restitutio  in 
integrum.  The  curator,  once  appointed,  held  his  ofiice  until  the 
adolescent  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  the  minor  could 
not  alienate,  and  perhaps  could  not  contract,  without  the  sanction 
of  his  curator ;  but  if  an  adolescent  who  had  a  curator  was  thought 
capable  of  managing  his  affairs,  he  might,  by  the  special  grant  of 
the  emperor,  have  a  dispensation  (venia  cetatis)  firom  waiting  for 
the  full  age;  but  it  was  requisite,  to  obtain  this,  that  a  man 
should  be  twenty,  and  a  woman  eighteen  years  of  age.  (D.  iv. 
4.3;  C.  ii.  45.) 

8.  Furiosi  <^uoque  et  prodi^,  licet  8.  Madmen  and  prodigals,  although 

majores  viginti  quinque  anms  sint,  past  the  age  of  twenty-five,  are  yet 

tamen  in  curatione  sunt  adgnatorum  placed  under  the  curatorship  of  their 

ex  lege  duodecim  tabularum.     Sed  a^?ta^tb^  the  law  ofthe  Twelve  Tables. 

Solent   Bomae    prssfectus   urbis   vel  But,  ordmarily,  curators  are  appointed 
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prtttor  et  in  provinciis  prsesides  ex  for  them,  at  Borne  by  the  prsefect  of 
inqnisitione  eis  dare  curatores.  the  city  or  the  prietor,  in  the  pro- 

vinces by  the  prcBsidea,  after  inquiry 
into  the  ciroumstances  has  been  made. 

D.  xxviL  10. 1. 

The  words  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  with  regard  to 
the  furiosus  were :  Si  fwriosus  est^  agnatorum  gentiliumqiw  in  eo 
pecuniuqtie  qus  potestas  esto.  (Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  50.)  The  jprodigm 
was  first  interdioted  by  the  magistrate ;  and  this,  tJlpian  says,  was 
recognised  by  custom  even  before  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  : 
Lege  XII.  Tabtdarum  prodigo  interdidtur  bonorum  suorum  admini- 
stratio;  quod  moribus  ah  initio  inter didum  eat,  (D.  xxvii.  10. 1.  pr.) 
He  was  then  placed  under  the  curatorship  of  the  agnate.  Hence 
Horace  says : 

Interdioto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 
Preetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Sat.  ii.  8.  218. 

While,  however,  the  prodigus  was  interdicted,  the  furio8U8  was 
not,  and  what  he  did  was  valid  if  he  was  not  mad  at  the  particular 
time  when  hie  did  it.  The  form  of  the  interdiction  of  the  prodigus 
is  given  by  Paul:  Quando  tibi  bona  paiema  avitaqiie  nequitia 
tua  disperdis,  liberosqne  tuos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem 
tibi  cere  commerdoque  interdico,  (Sent.  iii.  4.  a.  7.)  The  agnates 
were,  however,  the  curatores  legitimi  of  the  prodigus^  under  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  only  when  the  goods  he  was  wasting 
had  come  to  him  as  the  successor  ah  intestato  of  an  ascendant. 
(Ulp.  Beg.  xii.  3.)  But  the  praetor  extended  the  interdiction  of 
prodigi  to  all  cases  where  there  was  a  prodigal  waste  of  goods, 
just  as  he  extended  the  curatorship  of  furiosi  to  other  forms  of 
madness  or  incapacity  (see  next  paragraph) ;  and  the  magistrate 
appointed  the  curator  in  all  cases  which  came  under  either  head 
of  this  extension  of  the  law  by  the  praetor.  The  text  further 
tells  us  that,  although  the  legal  curatorship  of  the  agnate  was 
still  recognised  in  the  cases  of  furiosi  and  prodigi  wasting  goods 
under  an  intestate  succession  to  an  ascendant,  yet  in  practice  the 
magistrate  generally  appointed ;  and  even  before  this  practice  grew 
up,  the  magistrate,  if  he  thought  an  agnate  having  the  legal  right 
to  be  curator  unfit,  would  give  the  practical  administration  of  the 
property  to  some  one  else.     (D.  xxvii.  10.  13.) 

4.    8ed  et  mente  captis  et  snr-  4.    Persons  who  are  of  unsound 

dis  et  mutis  et  qui  morbo  perpetuo  mind,  or  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  or  sub- 
laborant,  quia  rebus  suis  superesse  ject  to  any  incurable  malady,  since 
non  possunt,  curatores  dandi  sunt.       they  are  unable  to  manage  their  own 

afbirs,  must  be  placed  under  curators. 
D.  xxvii  10.  2. 

The  word  furiosi^  that  is,  the  mad  as  opposed  to  the  imbecile, 
in  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  taken  strictly,  and  there  was 
no  legal  curator  for  any  one  saflFering  under  any  other  form  of 
mental  malady. 

The  reason  why  the  blind  are  not  included  is  given  by  Paul : 
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Cceco    curator    dart     non    potest,    quia 
instituere  potest.     (Sent.  iv.  12.  9.) 


ipse    sibi    p'ocxiratorem 


5.  Interdum  autem  et  pupilli 
curatores  accipiimt,  ut  puta  si  le- 
gitimus  tutor  non  sit  idoneus, 
quia  habenti  tiitorem  tutor  dari  non 
potest.  Item  si  testamento  datus 
tutor  vel  a  prstore  vel  a  prseside 
idoneus  non  sit  ad  administrationem 
nee  tamen  fraudulenter  negotia  ad- 
ministrat,  solet  ei  curator  adjungi. 
Item  in  locum  tutomm,  qui  non  in 
perpetuum,  sed  ad  tempus  a  tutela 
excusantur,  solent  curatores  dari. 


D.  xxvi.  1. 18 ;  D.  xxvi.  2. 

6.  Quodsi  tutor  adversa  vale- 
tudine  vel  aJia  necessitate  impe- 
ditur,  quo  minus  negotia  pupilli  ad- 
ministrare  possit,  et  pupillus  vel 
absit  vel  infans  sit,  quem  veUt,  acto- 
rem  perioulo  ipsius  praetor  vel  qui 
provincisB  praeerit,  deoreto  consti- 
tuet. 


5.  Sometimes  even  pupils  receive 
curators;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
legal  tutor  is  imfit  for  the  office ;  for  a 
person  who  already  has  a  tutor  cannot 
have  another  given  him ;  again,  if  a 
tutor  appointed  by  testament,  or  by 
the  praetor  or  prceaea^  is  unfit  to  admi- 
nister the  affiurs  of  his  pupil,  although 
there  is  nothing  fraudulent  in  the  way 
he  administers  them,  it  is  usual  to 
appoint  a  curator  to  act  conjointly 
with  him.  It  is  also  usual  to  assign 
curators  in  the  place  of  tutors  excused 
for  a  time  only,  and  not  permanently. 

.  27  ;  D.  xxvi  6. 15  and  16. 

6.  If  a  tutor  is  prevented  by  ill- 
ness or  otherwise  from  administering^ 
the  afihirs  of  his  pupil,  and  his  pupil 
is  absent,  or  an  in^t,  then  the  pnetor 
or  praaea  of  the  province  will,  at  the 
tutor*s  risk,  appomt  by  decree  some 
one  to  be  the  agent  of  the  pupil  on  the 
nomination  of  the  tutor. 

D.  xxvi.  7.  24. 

This  agent  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  curator.  He  is  merely 
a  person  who  acts  under  the  tutor,  and  for  whom  the  tutor  is 
responsible.  If  the  pupil  was  present,  and  past  the  age  of  infency, 
he,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  could  appoint  the  agent, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  confirmation  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  hence  the  words  et  pupiWus  vd  absit  vel  infans  sit. 

The  uncertain  duration  of  mental  incapacity  made  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  one  suffering  under  it  be  termed  a 
curator,  not  a  tutor ;  otherwise  the  sufferer  might  be  as  incapable 
of  going  through  legal  forms  as  an  infant.  An  adolescent  and  a 
jyrodicfus  could  go  through  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity,  in  their  case,  for  the  curator  having  an 
aiictoritas.  If  they  went  through  the  prescribed  forms,  they 
were  legally  bound,  whether  the  curator  consented  or  not ;  but 
unless  the  curator  consented,  the  prsetor  would  always  interpose 
and  relieve  them  from  any  consequences  that  might  be  prejudi- 
cial ;  and  so  they  were  not  really  bound,  unless  with  the  curator's 
consent. 
f    •'  »/.     . 

Tit.  XXIV.     DE  SATISDATIONE  TUTOEUM  VEL 
CURATORUM. 


Ne  tamen  pupHlorum  pupilla- 
rumve  et  eorum,  qui  qufeve  m  cura- 
tione  sunt,  negotia  a  tutoribus  cura- 
toribusve  consumantur  vel  demi- 
nuantur,  curat  preetor,  ut  et  tutores 
et  curatores  eo  nomine   satisdent. 


To  prevent  the  property  of  pupila 
and  persons  placed  under  curators 
being  wasted  or  destroyed  by  tutora 
or  curators,  the  praetor  sees  that  tu- 
tors and  curators  give  securit}*^  against 
such  conduct    But  this  is  not  always. 
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Sed  hoc  non  est  perpetuum:  nam  necessary;    a    testamentary  tutor    is 

tutores    testamento    dati    satisdare  not  compelled  to  give  security,  as  his 

non  cogmitur,  quia  fides  eorum  et  fidelity  and   diligence  have  been  re- 

diligentia  ab  ipso  testatore  probata  cognised  by  the  testator.    And  tutors 

est;    item    ex    inquisitione   tutores  and  cm'ators  appointed  upon  inquiry 

vel  curatores  dati  satisdatione  non  are  not  obliged  to  give  security,  be- 

onerantur,  quia  idonei  electi  sunt.  cause  they  have  been  chosen  as  being 

proper  persons. 

Gai.  i.  199,  200. 

A  patron  and  a  father,  when  tutors,  were  ordinarily,  though 
not  as  a  matter  of  right,  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
caation.  (D.  xxvi.  4.  5.  1.)  This  necessity,  therefore,  only  fell 
on  tutores  or  curatores  legitimi^  and  those  appointed  by  inferior 
magistrates;  those  appointed  by  higher  magistrates  being  only 
appointed  after  inquiry,  which  rendered  the  giving  security  need- 
less. (See  Tit.  20.  4.)  The  persons  who  became  sureties  (for 
the  security  demanded  was  always  the  guarantee  of  third  persons) 
went  through  the  form  of  fidejussio.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  20.)  The 
pupil  or  the  person  requiring  a  curator  asked  the  surety  whether 
he  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  property.  Fide  jubesne  rem 
scdvam  fore  ?  And  he  answered.  Fide  jvbeo.  If  the  pupil  or 
noinor  could  not  go  through  the  ceremony,  his  slave,  or,  if  he 
had  no  slave,  or  his  means  did  not  suffice  to  buy  one,  a  public 
slave,  went  through  the  form  for  him ;  and,  when  the  rule  that 
one  free  person  could  not  represent  another  was  relaxed,  a  free 
person  might  go  through  the  form  for  him.     (D.  xlvi.  6.  2.) 

Besides  the  guarantee  taken  for  the  fidelity  of  the  tutor  and 
curator,  and  the  general  liability  of  the  whole  of  the  tutor's  or 
curator's  property  to  make  good  any  losses  incurred  through  their 
neglect,  a  constitution  of  Constantine  having  subjected  their 
property  to  a  tacit  hypothec  in  favour  of  the  pupil  or  minor  (C. 
V.  37.  20),  those  entrusted  to  their  care  had  a  further  protection 
in  the  necessity  under  which  the  tutor  and  curator  were  to  make 
an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the  pupil  or  the  person  requir- 
ing a  curator  (D.  xxvi.  7.  3.  2),  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
78th  Novel,  by  the  tvtor  or  curator  being  obliged  to  pledge  himself 
by  oath  that  he  would  act  as  a  '  bontis  paterfamilias '  would  act. 
(Nov.  78,  cap.  7.) 

1.  Sed  et  si  ex  testamento  vel  in-  1.  If  two  or  more  are  appointed  by 

quisitione  duo  pluresve  dati  fderint,  testament,  or  by  a  magistrate,   after 

potest  unus  oiferre  satis  de  indem-  inquiry,  as  tutors  or  curators,  any  of 

nitate    pupiUi    vel    aduleseentis    et  them,  by  offering  security  for  the  in- 

oontntori  vel  concuratori    prseferri,  denmification  of  the  pupil  or  adoles- 


nt  solus  administret,  vel  ut  contutor  cent,  may  be  preferred  to  his  co-tutor 

satis  offerens  pneponatur  ei  et  ipse  or  co-curator,  so  that  he  may  either 

flolufi  administret.     Itaque  per    se  alone  administer  the  property,  or  may 

non  potest  petere  satis  a  concutore  oblige    his    co-tutor  or  co-curator  to 

vel    concnratore    suo,    sed    offerre  give  security,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 

debet,  ut  electionem  det  contutori  the  preference  and  become  the  sole 

suo,  utrum  veht  satis  acoipere  an  admmistrator.      Thus  he    cannot  di- 

satis    dare.      Quodsi    nemo    eorum  rectly  demand  seciurity  from  his  co- 

satis  offerat,  si  quidem  adscriptum  tutor  or  co-curator;  he  must  offer  it 

fuerit  a  testatore,   quis    gerat,  ille  himself,  and  so  give   liis  co-tutor  or 
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gerere  debet :  quodsi  non  fuerit 
adscriptum,  quern  major  pars  ele- 
gerit,  ipse  gerere  debet,  ut  edicto 
preetoris  cavetur.  Sin  autem  ipsi 
tutores  dissenserint  circa  eligendum 
eum    vel    eos,  qui    gerere    debent, 

Ersetor  partes  suas  interponere  de- 
et.  Idem  et  in  pluribus  ex  inqui- 
sitione  datis  probandum  est,  id  est 
ut  major  pars  eligere  possit,  per 
quem  administratio  fieret. 


D.  xxvi.  2.  17.  19. 1 ; 


co-ourator  the  choice  to  receive  or  to 
give  security.  If  no  tutor  offers  se- 
curity, then  the  one,  if  any,  appointed 
by  the  testator  to  manage  the  property 
shall  manage  it ;  but  if  no  tutor  is  so 
appointed,  then  the  administration 
will  fietU  to  him  whom  a  majority  of 
the  tutors  shall  choose,  as  is  provided 
by  the  prsetorian  edict.  If  the  tutors 
disagree  in  their  choice,  the  pretor 
must  interpose.  And  in  the  same  way, 
when  several  are  appointed  after  in- 
quiry by  a  magistrate,  the  majority  of 
those  appointed  is  to  determine  which 
of  them  shall  administer. 
D.  xx^d.  7.  3.  1.  7,  8,  9. 

As  it  was  generally  most  convenient  that  one  tutor  alone 
should  act,  although  all  continued  responsible  (D.  xxvi.  7.  3.  2.  6), 
it  was  necessary  that  the  tutor  who  did  act,  tutor  onerarius 
(opposed  to  tutores  honorarii,  those  who  did  not  act),  should  give 
security  to  the  co-tutors.  If  he  did  not,  he  could  be  compelled, 
by  the  means  described  in  the  text,  either  to  do  so  or  to  allow 
some  other  co-tutor  to  take  his  place.  Sometimes  the  tutelage 
was  apportioned  by  the  magistrate  among  the  different  tutors, 
and  each  had  a  separate  duty  to  perform,  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.     (D.  xxvi.  7.  3.  9.) 

2.  It  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  only  tutors  and  curators  who  aie 
responsible  for  their  administration  to 
pupils,  minors,  and  the  other  persons 
we  have  mentioned,  but,  as  a  last 
safeguard,  a  subsidiary  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  magistrate  who 
has  accepted  the  security  as  sufficient. 
The  subsidiary  action  may  be  broug^ht 
against  a  magistrate  who  has  wholly 
omitted  to  take  security,  or  has  taken 
insufficient  security ;  and  the  liability 
to  this  action,  according  to  the  re- 
sponses of  the  jurisprudents,  as  well 
as  the  imperial  constitutions,  extends 
also  to  the  heirs  of  the  magistrate. 
D.  xxvii.  8. 1.  11, 12.  4.  6. 

The  heirs  of  the  magistrate  were  only  liable  where  the  negli- 
gence of  the  magistrate  had  been  very  great.     (D.  xxvii.  8.  6.) 

Advltusy  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  meant  one  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  puberty  but  not  the  perfeda  oeias. 

8.  The  same  constitutions  also  ex- 
pressly enact,  that  tutors  and  cura- 
tors who  do  not  give  sectirity,  may  be 
compelled  to  do  so  by  seiztire  of  tiieir 
gooob  as  pledges. 
C.  V.  86.  2. 

The  magistrate  would  order  a  portion  of  their  property  to  be 
seized,  and  retained  until  they  gave  security  (Theophil.  Paraphr.) 


2.  Sciendum  autem  est,  non  so- 
liun  tutores  vel  curatores  pupillis 
et  adultis  ceterisque  personis  ex 
administratione  teneri,  sed  etiam 
in  eos,  qui  satisdationem  acci- 
piunt,  subsidiariam  actionem  esse, 
quse  ultimiun  eis  prffisidium  possit 
afiferre.  Subsidiaria  autem  actio 
datur  in  eos,  qui  vel  omnino  a  tuto- 
ribus  vel  curatoribus  satisdari  non 
curaverint,  aut  non  idonee  passi 
essent  caveri.  Quae  quidem  tarn  ex 
pradentiiun  responsis  quam  ex  con- 
stitutionibus  imperiaUbus  et  in  here- 
des  eorum  extenditur. 


3.  Quibus  constitutionibus  et 
illud  exprimitur,  ut,  nisi  caveant 
tutores  vel  ciuratores,  pignoribus 
captis  coerceantur. 
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4.  Neque  aatem  prsefectus  urbis 
neque  pnetor  neque  prsBses  pro- 
vincise  neque  quis  alius,  cui  tutores 
dandi  jus  est,  hac  actione  tenebi- 
tur:  sed  hi  tantummodo,  qui  satis- 
dationem  exigere  solent. 


•  4.  Neither  the  prsefect  of  the  city, 
nor  the  praetor,  nor  the  prceaeB  of  a 
province,  nor  any  one  else  to  whom 
the  appointment  of  tutors  belongs, 
will  be  liable  to  this  action,  but  ooly 
those  whose  ordinary  duty  it  is  to 
exact  security. 


D.  xxvii.  8. 1. 1. 

The  words  of  the  text,  which  are  borrowed  from  Ulpian,  do 
not  quite  accurately  describe  the  law  under  Justinian,  as  the 
mnnicipal  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  security, 
could  in  some  cases  appoint  tutors  (Tit.  20.  5),  and  they  were 
always  liable  to  this  action. 


Tit.  XXV.  DE  EXCUSATIONIBUS  TUTORUM  VEL 
OURATORUM. 


Excusantur  autem  tutores  vel 
curatores  variis  ex  oausis:  plerum- 
que  autem  propter  liberos,  sive  in 
potestate  sint  sive  en^ancipati.  Si 
enim  tres  liberos  quis  superstites 
BoiuiB  habeat  vel  in  Italia  quattuor 
vel  in  provinciis  quinque,  a  tutela 
vel  cura  possunt  excusari  exemplo 
ceterorum  munemm  :  nam  et  tute- 
lam  et  curam  placuit  pubUcum 
munus  esse.  Sed  adoptivi  hberi 
non  prosunt,  in  adoptionem  autem 
dati  naturali  patri  prosunt.  Item 
nepotes  ex  filio  prosunt,  ut  in  locum 
patiis  succedant:  ex  filia  non  pro- 
sunt. Filii  autem  superstites  tan- 
turn  ad  tutelse  vel  curse  muneris 
excasationem  prostmt :  defunoti  non 
prosunt.  Sed  si  in  hello  amissi 
sunt,  qusesitum  est,  an  prosint.  Et 
constat,  eos  solos  prodesse,  qui  in 
acie  amittuntiur :  hi  enim,  quia  pro 
re  publica  ceciderunt,  in  perpetuimi 
per  gloriam  vivere  intelleguntiur. 


Tutors  and  curators  are  excused  on 
different  grounds ;  most  frequently  on 
account  of  the  number  of  their  children, 
whether  in  their  power  or  emancipated. 
For  any  one  who  at  Bome  has  three 
children  living,  in  Italy  four,  or  in  the 

Erovinces  five,  may  be  excused  from 
eing  tutor  or  curator  as  from  other 
offices,  for  the  office  of  both  a  tutor 
and  a  curator  is  considered  a  public 
one.  Adopted  children  will  not  avail 
the  adopter ;  though  given  in  adoption, 
they  are  reckoned  in  fiftvour  of  their 
natural  father.  Grandchildren  by  a 
son  may  be  reckoned  in  the  number, 
so  as  to  take  the  place  of  their  fietther, 
but  not  grandchildren  by  a  daughter. 
It  is  only  those  children  who  are  hving 
that  can  be  reckoned  to  excuse  any  one 
from  being  tutor  or  curator,  and  not 
those  who  are  dead.  It  has  been 
questioned,  however,  whether  those 
who  have  perished  in  war  may  not  be 
reckoned;  and  it  has  been  decided, 
that  those  who  die  in  battle  may,  but 
they  only,  for  glory  renders  those 
immortal  who  have  fallen  for  their 
country* 

D.  xxvii.  1.  2.  2,  &c.;  D.  xxvii.  1.  18. 

It  was  considered  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  tutors  or 
curators  should  act  when  their  assistance  was  necessary,  and  there- 
fore those  who  were  appointed  were  obliged  to  accept  the  office, 
unless  they  could  establish  any  valid  reason  for  being  excused. 
This  Title  gives  a  number  of  grounds  on  which  a  person  appointed 
tutor  or  curator  was  excused  from  holding  the  office. .  These 
grounds  of  excuse  may  be  classed  with  tolerable  accuracy  under 
four  heads.     Tutors  and  curators   were  excused  as — 1.  Having 
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rendered  a  service  to  the  public,  or  being  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  some  public  duty  (pr.  and  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  14,  15); 
2»  Being  in  a  position  adverse  to  the  pupil  or  adult  (paragraphs  4, 
9,  11,  12,  19) ;  3.  Being  incompetent  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
office  (paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  13);  4.  Pilling  or  having  filled  similar 
offices  (5,  18). 

It  was  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  that  first  introduced  exemption 
on  the  ground  of  the  number  of  the  children. 

Grandchildren  by  the  daughter  were  not  reckoned,  as,  other- 
wise, they  would  have  been  reckoned  by  two  different  persons, 
their  maternal  grandfather  and  their  father  or  paternal  grandfather. 

1.  Item  divus  Marcus  in  seme-  1.  The  Emperor  Marcus  declared 
stribus  rescripsit,  earn,  qui  res  fisci  by  rescript  in  his  j9eme«^ruc,  that  a  per- 
administrat,  a  tutela  velctira,  quam-  son  engaged  in  administering  the  pro- 
din  administrat,  excusari  posse.  perty  of  &efiscus  is  excused  from  being 

tutor  or  curator  while  his  'administra- 
tion lasts. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  41. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  held  a  council  of  senators  every  six 
months  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  (SuET.  Aivg,  35);  and  we 
gather  from  the  text  that  the  practice  was  also  adopted  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who  published  the  records  of  the  councils  under  the 
name  of  Semestiia, 

2.  Item  qui  rei  pubhcse  causa  ab-  2.  Persons  absent  on  the  service  of 
sunt,  a  tutela  et  cura  excusantur.  the  state  are  excused  from  being  tutors 
Sed  et  si  fiierunt  tutores  vel  ciura-  or  curators;  and  if  those  who  have 
tores,  deinde  rei  publicse  causa  abesse  ahready  been  appointed  either  as  tutors 
coepenmt,  a  tutela  et  cura  excusan-  or  curators  should  afterwards  be  ab- 
tur,  quatenus  rei  publics  causa  ab-  sent  on  the  public  service,  they  are 
ffont,  et  interea  curator  loco  coram  excused  during  their  absence  on  such 
datur.     Qui  si  reversi  fuerint,  reci-     service,  and  meanwhile  a  curator   is 

Cat  onus  tutelse,  nee  anni  ha-  appointed  in  their  place.  On  their 
t  vacationem,  ut  Papinianus  return,  they  must  agam  take  upon  them 
responsorum  libro  quinto  scripsit;  the  burden  of  tutelage ;  and,  according 
nam  hoc  spatium  habent  ad  novas  to  Papinian's  opinion,  expressed  in  the 
tutelas  vocati.  fifth  book  of  his  answers,  are  not  en- 

titled to  the  privilege  of  a  year*s  dis- 
pensation, winch  is  only  allowed  them 
when  they  are  called  to  a  new  tutelage. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  10.  pr.  and  2. 

The  meaning  of  the  text  is  that,  if  they  had  commenced  hold- 
ing the  office  of  tutor  before  their  absence,  they  were  obliged  to 
resume  it  immediately  on  their  return.  If,  when  they  returned, 
a  new  tutelage  was  imposed  on  them,  they  might  delay  for  a  year 
to  enter  on  its  duties. 

8.    Et  qui  potestatem    aliquam  8.   By  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 

habent,  excusare  se  possunt,  ut  divus  Marcus,  all  persons  invested  with  any 
Marcus  rescripsit,  sed  cceptam  tu-  public  authority  may  excuse  theixi- 
telam  deserere  non  possimt.  selves ;  but  they  cannot  abandon  the 

office  of  tutor,  which  they  liave  already 

undertaken. 

D.  xxvii.  1, 17.  5. 
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Qui  potestatem  cdiqiiam  habent :  i.e.  all  magistrates,  including 
municipal  magistrates.  Potestas  is  here  probably  contrasted  with 
dignitaSy  which  was  not  a  ground  of  excuse.     (D.  xxvii.  6.  15.  2.) 


4.  Item  propter  litem,  quam  cum 
pupillo  vel  adulto  tutor  vel  curator 
nabet,  excusare  se  nemo  potest :  nisi 
forte  de  omnibus  bonis  vet  hereditate 
controTersia  sit. 


4.  No  tutor  or  curator  can  excuse 
himself  by  alleging  a  law-suit  with  the 
pupil  or  minor;  unless  the  suit  em- 
braces the  whole  of  his  property,  or  is 
for  an  inheritance. 


D.  xxvii.  i.  21.  pr. 

Justinian  afterwards,  in  the  72nd  Novel  (c.  1),  decided  that 
no  creditor  or  debtor  of  the  pupil  or  minor  should  be  allowed  to 
become  tutor  or  curator. 


5.  Item  tria  onera  tutelse  non 
affectatffi  vel  curse  prsestant  vaca- 
tionem,  quamdiu  adnunistrantur :  ut 
tamen  plurium  pupillomm  tutela 
vel  cura  eorundem  bonorum,  veluti 
fratmm,  pro  una  computetiur. 


5.  Three  tutelages  or  curatorships, 
if  unsolicited,  serve  as  an  excuse  from 
filling  any  other  such  office  while  the 
holder  continues  to  discharge  the 
duties.  But  the  tutelage  of  several 
pupils,  or  the  curatorship  of  property 
belonging  at  once  to  several  persons,  as 
where  the  pupils  or  minors  are  brothers, 
is  reckoned  as  one  only. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  8. 15, 16. 


6.  Sed  et  propter  paupertatem 
excusationem  mbui  tarn  divi  fratres 
quam  pc^  se  divus  Marcus  resoripsit, 
si  quia  imparem  se  oneri  injuncto 
pOBfiit  docere. 


6.  Poverty  also  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, when  it  can  be  proved  to  be  such 
as  to  render  a  man  incapable  of  the 
burden  imposed  upon  him,  according 
to  the  rescripts  given  both  by  the  im- 
perial brothers  toother,  and  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus  singly. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  7. 


Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus  were  the  divi 
fraires. 


7.  Item  propter  adversam  vale- 
tudinem,  propter  quam  nee  suis 
qnidem  negotiis  interesse  potest, 
excusatio  locum  habet. 

8.  Similiter  eum,  qui  litteras  ne- 
sciret,  excusandum  esse,  divus  Pius 
rescripsit :  quamvis  et  imperiti  litte- 
ranun  possunt  ad  administrationem 
negotiorum  sufficere. 

D.  xxviL 


7.  Hi-health,  also,  if  it  prevents  a 
man  from  attending  to  his  own  affairs, 
afifordB  a  ground  of  excuse. 

8.  So,  too,  a  person  who  could  not 
read  was  to  be  excused,  according  to 
the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius;  yet  persons  who  cannot 
read  may  have  business  capabiUties. 

1.  6.  19. 


The  magistrate  would  have  to  decide  whether  the  property  was 
so  small,  and  the  position  of  the  pupil  or  minor  so  humble,  that 
this  ignorance  would  be  no  bar. 


9.  Item  si  propter  ininucitiam 
aliqtiem  testamentd  tutorem^  pater 
dederit,  hoc  ipsum  prestat  ei  excu- 
sationem :  sicut  per  contrarium  non 
excusantur,   qui    se   tntelam  patri 


9.  If  it  IB  through  enmity  that  the 
father  appoints  by  testament  any  one 
as  tutor,  this  circumstance  itseli  will 
afford  a  sufficient  excuse ;  just  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  who  have  pro- 
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pnpilloniin     administraturos     pro-    mised  the  fi&ther  of  the  pupils  to  fill 
misemnt.  the  office  of  tutor,  cannot  be  excused. 

D.  xxviL  1.  6.  17. 

10.  Non  esse   autem    admitten-  10.  That  the  tutor  was  unknown  to 
dam  excusationem  ejus,  qui  hoc  solo    the  father  of  a  pupil  is  not  of  itself  to 
utitur,    quod    ignotus    patn    pupil-    be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  aa 
lorum  sit,  divi  fratres  rescripserunt.    is  decided  by  a  rescript  of  the  impe- 
rial brothers. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  15.  14. 

11.  Inimieitifle,  quas  quis  cum  11.  Enmit^r  against  the  £Either  of 
patre  pupillorum  vel  adultorum  the  pupil  or  minor,  if  it  is  of  a  deadly 
exercuit,  si  capitales  fuenint  nee  character,  and  no  reconciliation  has 
reconciliatio  intervenit,  a  tutela  so-  taken  place,  is  usually  considered  as 
lent  excusare.  an  excuse  from  being  tutor. 

r>.  xx^ii.  1.  6.  17. 

12.  Item  si  quis  status  contro-  12.  So,  too,  he  whose  status  has 
versiam  a  pupillorum  patre  passus  been  called  in  question  by  the  father 
est,  excusatur  a  tutela.                           of  the  pupil,  is  excused  from  the  office 

of  tutor. 

That  is,  if  the  deceased  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  person 
appointed  tutor  was  a  slave. 

18.  Item  major  septuagintaannis  18.  Persons  above  seventy  years  of 

a  tutela  vel  cura  se  j>otest  excusare.  age  may  be  excused  from  being  tutors 

Minores  autem  vigmti  et  quinque  or  curators.    Persons  under  the  age  of 

annis  olim  quidem  excusabantur :  a  twenty-five  were  formerly  excused,  but, 

nostra  autem  constitutione  prohiben-  by  our  constitution,  they  are  now  pro- 

tur  ad  tutelam  vel  curam  adspirare,  hibited  from  aspiring  to  these  offices, 

adeo  ut  nee  excusatione  opus  fiat,  so  that  excuses  are  become  unneces- 

Qua  constitutione  cavetur,  ut  neo  sary.    This  constitution  provides  that 

pupillus  ad  legitimam  tutelam  voce-  neither  pupils  nor  minors  shall  be  called 

tur  nee  adultus :  cum  erat  incivile,  to  a  legal  tutelage.    For  it  is  absurd 

eos,  qui  alieno  auxilio  in  rebus  suis  that,  persons  who  are  themselves  go- 

administrandis  egere  noscuntur  et  vemed,  and  are  known  to  need  assist- 

sub  aliis  reguntur,  aliorum  tutelam  ance  in  the  administration  of  their  own 

vel  curam  subire.  affidrs,  should  become  the  tutors  or 

curators  of  others. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  2.  10.  7;  C.  V.  80.  6. 

14.  Idem  et  in  milite  observan-  14.  The  same  rule  holds  good  also 
dum  est,  ut  neo  volens  ad  tutelsB  as  to  military  persons.  They  cannot, 
munus  admittatur.                                 even  though  they  wish  it,  be  admitted 

to  the  office  of  tutor  or  curator. 

15.  ItemBom8egrainmatici,rhe-  15.  Grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and 
tores  et  medici  et  qui  in  patria  sua    physicians  at  Rome,  and  those  also 
id  exercent  et  intra  numerum  sunt,    who  exercise  such  professions  in  their 
a  tutela  vel  cura  habent  vacationem.    own  country,  and  are  within  the  num- 
ber   authorised,  are    exempted    from, 
being  tutors  or  curators. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  6.  1. 

It  was  Antoninus  Pius  who  fixed  the  number  which  each  city 
was  to  have.  (D.  xxvii.  1.  6.  2.)  The  largest  provincial  city  wa» 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  ten  physicians,  five  grammarians, 
and  five  rhetoricians. 
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Philosopliers  were  also  excepted  (D.  xxvii.  1.6.5);  jurispru- 
dents who  were  members  of  the  council  of  the  emperor  (xxvii. 
1.  30) ;  and  all  clerid  (C.  i.  3.  52). 


16.  Qui  autem  se  vult  excusare, 
si  plures  habeat  excusationes  et  de 
quibusdam  non  probaverit,  aliis  uti 
intra  tempora  non  prohibetur.  Qui 
excusare  se  volnnt,  non  appel- 
lant :  sed  intra  dies  quinqnaginta 
continuoB,  ex  quo  cognoverunt,  ex- 
cnsare  se  debent  (cujnscumque  ge- 
neris sunt,  id  est  qualitercimique 
dati  fuerint  tutores),  si  intra  centesi- 
mnm  lapidem  sunt  ab  eo  loco,  ubi 
tutores  dati  sunt :  si  vero  ultra  cen- 
teshnmn  habitant,  dinumeratione 
facta  viginti  millium  diumorum  et 
amplias  triginta  dierum.  Quod  ta- 
men,  nt  Scsevola  dicebat,  sic  debet 
Gomputari,  ne  minus  sint  quam  quin- 
qnaginta dies. 


16.  If  a  person  wishes  to  excuse 
himself,  and  has  several  excuses,  even 
supposing  some  are  not  admitted,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  employing 
others,  provided  he  does  so  within  the 
prescribed  time.  Those  who  wish  to 
excuse  themselves  are  not  to  appeal, 
but  whatever  kind  of  tutors  they  may 
be,  that  is,  however  they  may  have 
been  appointed,  must  ofifer  their  ex- 
cuses within  the  fifty  days  next  after 
they  have  known  of  their  appointment, 
if  they  are  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  place  where  they  were  appointed. 
If  they  are  at  a  greater  distance,  they 
are  allowed  a  day  for  every  twenty 
miles,  and  thirty  days  besides ;  but  in 
calculating  the  time,  as  Scsevola  pointed 
out,  a  minimum  of  fifty  days  must  al- 
ways be  allowed. 


D.  xxvii.  1.  21.  18. 


If  he  lived  anywhere  within  four  hundred  miles,  he  would, 
reckoning  a  day  for  each  twenty  miles,  and  thirty  days  besides, 
fall  short  of  fifty  days,  and  therefore  the  rule  was  laid  down  as 
stated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  text.  If  he  did  not  excuse 
himself  within  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not  afterwards  escape 
the  charge. 

Dies  contimd  are  opposed  to  dies  utiles,  the  days  on  which 
legal  business  could  be  done ;  dies  contimd  meaning  the  suc- 
cessive days,  of  whatever  kind. 

The  ordinary  rule  was  that  persons  called  to  a  public  office  had, 
in  order  not  to  serve,  to  appeal  to  a  higher  magistrate  than  the  one 
appointing  them. 


17.  Datus  autem  tutor  ad  uni 
versmn    patrimonium    datus 


creditur. 


17.  The  tutor  who  is  appointed  is 
considered  as  appointed  for  the  whole 
patrimony. 

D.  xxvii.  1.  21.  2. 


The  tutor  was  appointed  for  the  whole  patrimony;  but  if 
it  was  situated  in  very  difierent  parts,  he  might  apply  to  have 
other  tutors  appointed  to  act  in  the  different  localities.  (D.  xxvii. 
1.  21.  2.) 


18.  Qui  tutelam  alicujus  ^essit, 
inTituB  cmrator  ejusdem  fien  non 
compellitur,  in  tantum  ut,  licet 
pator,  qui  testamento  tutorem  de- 
derit,  adjecit,  se  eundem  cura- 
torem   dare,  tamen    invitum    eum 


18.  A  person  who  has  discharged 
the  office  of  tutor  is  not  compeUed 
against  his  will  to  become  the  curator 
of  the  same  person ;  so  much  so,  that 
although  the  father,  after  appointing  a 
tutor  by  testament,  adds  that  he  also 
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cnram  suscipere  non  cogendum,  divi    appoints  the  same  person  to  be  curator, 
Severus  et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.    the  person  so  appointed,  if  unwilling, 

cannot  be  compelled  to  take  the  office 
of  curator ;  so  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  rescript  of  the  Emperors  Severus 
and  Antoninus. 

It  is  Antoninus  Garacalla  who  is  here  meant. 

19.  lidem  rescripsenmt,  maritum  19.  The  same  emperors  have  de- 
uxori  SU8B  curatorem  datum  excusare  cided  by  rescript,  that  a  husband 
se  posse,  licet  se  inunisceat.                  appointed  as  curator  to  his  wife  may 

excuse  himself  from  the  office,  although 
he  intermeddles  with  her  affairs. 

D.  xxvii.  1. 1.  5. 

The  husband  not  only  might  excuse  himself  from  the  curator- 
ship  of  his  wife,  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  he  could  not  fill  the 
office  (C.  V.  34,  2);  neither  could  the  wife's  curator  marry  her 
(C.  V.  6). 

It  was  the  general  rule  that  a  tutor  or  curator  who  intermeddled 
with  the  affisiirs  of  the  pupil  or  adult  renounced  the  right  of  offering 
excuses. 

20.  Si  quis  autem  fedsis  allega-         20.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  by  false 
tionibus  excusationem  tutels  meruit,    allegations  in  getting  himself  excused 
non  est  liberatus  onere  tutelse.  from  the  office  of  tutor,  he  is  not  dis- 
charged from  the  burden  of  the  office. 

D,  xxiii.  2.  60.  pr. 

Tit.  XXVI.     DE   SUSPECTIS  TUTORIBUS  ET 
CURATORIBUS. 

Sciendum  est  suspecti  crimen  e  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  right 

lege   duodecim   tabularum  descen-    of  accusing  a  suspected  tutor  or  curator 
dere.  is  derived  from  the  law  of  the  Twelve 

Tables. 

D.  xxvi.  10. 1.  2. 

1.  Datimi  est  autem  jus  remo-  1.  The  right  of  removing  suspected 
vendi  sus^ectos  tutores  BomsB  prse-  tutors  belongs  at  Rome  to  the  praetor ; 
tori  et  m  provinciis  prssidibus  in  the  provinces  to  the  prasidea,  or  to 
earum  et  legato  proconsulis.  the  legate  of  the  proconsul. 

D.  xxvi.  10.  1.  8,  4. 

2.  Ostendimus,  qui  possunt  de  2.  We  have  shown  what  magis- 
suspecto  cognoscere:  nunc  videa-  trates  may  take  cognisance  of  sus- 
mus,  qui  suspecti  fieri  possunt.  Et  pected  persons :  let  us  now  inquire, 
<^uidem  omnes  ^^  tutores  possunt,  what  persons  may  become  suspected, 
sive  testamentarii  sint  sive  alterius  All  tutors  may  become  so,  whether 
generis  tutores.  Quare  et  si  legiti-  testamentary  or  others ;  thus  even 
mus  sit  tutor,  accusaripoterit.  Quid  a  legal  tutor  maybe  accused.  But 
si  patronus  ?  Adhuc  idem  ent  di-  what  is  the  case  with  a  patron  ?  He, 
cendimi:  dummodo  meminerimus,  too,  may  be  accused;  but  we  must 
fSskmsB  patroni  parcendum,  licet  ut  remember,  that  his  reputation  must 
Buspectus  remotus  frierit.  be  spared,  although  he  be  removed  as 

suspected. 

D,  xxvi.  10. 1.  5. 
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The  descendants  could  not  bring  an  action  to  which  infamy- 
attached  against  an  ascendant.  They  and  the  libertus  could  only- 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  law  to  protect  their  property,  not  to 
punish  the  tutor  with  infamy.  (D.  xxxvii.  15. 5.)  And  in  the  case 
of  all  legal  tutors  it  was  customary,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  not 
to  remove  them,  but  to  join  a  curator  with  them.  (D.  xxvi.  10.  9.) 
By  famcB  parceridum  is  meant  that  the  grounds  of  the  decision  for 
their  removal  were  not  to  be  expressed. 


8.  Consequens  est,  ut  videamus, 
qui  possint  suspectos  postulare.  Et 
sciendum  est,  quasi  publicam  esse 
banc  actionem,  hoc  est  omnibus 
patere.  Quin  inuno  et  mulieres  admit- 
tontur  ex  rescripto  divorum  Severi 
et  Antonini,  sed  hse  solse,  quse  pie- 
tatis  necessitudine  ductse  ad  boo 
procedunt,  ut  puta  mater:  nutrix 
qnoque  et  avia  possunt,  potest  et 
soror:  sed  et  si  qua  mulier  fiierit, 
cnjus  preetor  propensam  in  pietatem 
mentom  intellexerit  non  sexus  vere- 
cundiam  egredientem,  sed  pietate 
productam  non  continere  injuriam 
pu^illorum,  admittit  earn  ad  accu- 
sationem. 


S.  Let  us  now  inquire,  by  whom 
suspected  persons  may  be  accused. 
Now  an  accusation  of  this  sort  is  in  a 
measure  public,  that  is,  it  is  open  to 
all.  Nay,  by  a  rescript  of  the  Em- 
perors Severus  and  Antomnus,  even 
women  are  admitted  to  be  acctisers; 
but  only  those  who  are  irresistibly  in- 
duced to  do  BO  through  feelings  of 
affection;  as  a  mother,  a  nurse,  or  a 
grandmother,  or  a  sister,  who  may  all 
become  accusers.  But  the  praetor  will 
admit  any  woman  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion, in  whom  he  recognises  a  character 
that,  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and 
not  overstepping  the  modesty  of  the 
sex,  but  ammated  by  dutiful  affection, 
cannot  endure  that  the  pupil  should 
suffer  harm. 

D.  xxvi.  10.  1.  6,  7, 

The  action  is  called  qium  publtca^  because  on  the  one  hand  it 
had  the  private  object  of  securing  the  pupil's  interests,  and  on  the 
other  had,  like  public  actions,  criminal  consequences,  and  might 
be  brought  by  a  person  not  interested  in  the  private  result. 

Women,  as  a  general  rule,  could  not  institute  public  actions. 
(D.  xlviii.2.  1.) 

4.  Impuberes  non  possunt  tutores 
sacs  suspectoB  postulare:  puberes 
autem  curatores  sues  ex  consilio  ne- 
cessariomm  suspectos  possunt  argu- 
ere  :  et  ita  diviSevems  et  Antoninus 
reBcripserunt. 


4.  No  person  below  the  age  of  pu- 
berty can  bring  an  accusation  agamst 
his  tutor  as  suspected  ;  but  those  who 
have  attained  that  age  maj^r,  under  the 
advice  of  their  near  relations,  accuse 
their  curators.  Such  is  the  decision 
given  in  a  rescript  of  the  Emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus. 


D.  xxvi.  10.  7.  pr. 


5.  Suspectus  est  autem,  et  qui  non 
ex  fide  tutelam  gerit,  licet  solyendo 
est,  ut  Julianas  quoque  scripsit. 
Sed  et  antequam  incipiat  gerere 
tutelflun  tutor,  posse  exun  quasi  su- 
spectum  removeri,  idem  Julianus 
scripsit  et  secundum  eum  consti- 
tatum  est. 

D.  xxvi. 


5.  A  tutor  is  suspected  who  does 
not  futhfully  execute  his  trust,  al- 
though perfectly  solvent,  as  Julian 
writes,  who  also  thinks  that  even  be- 
fore he  enters  on  his  office,  a  tutor 
may  be  removed  as  suspected ;  and  a 
constitution  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion. 

10.  8. 


Ulpian  says  that  a  tutor  could  not  be  suspectus  before  he  entered 
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on  his  office,  and  that  if  there  was  any  reason  to  think  him  an  im- 
proper person  beforehand,  the  magistrate  would  forbid  him  to 
assume  the  administration.  (D.  xxvi.  10.  3.  5  and  12.)  Justinian 
decides  in  opposition  to  this. 

6.  Suspectus  autem  remotus,  si  6.  A  suspected  person,  if  removed 
quidem  ob  dolmn,  famosus  est :  si  on  accomit  of  fraud,  is  infamous,  but 
ob  culpam,  non  seque.                            not  so  if  for  neglect  only. 

C.  V.  40.  9 ;  D.  xxvi.  10.  8.  18. 

For  the  meaning  of  the  word  infamia  see  In  trod.  sec.  48. 

7.  Si  quis  autem  suspectus  postu-  7.  If  an  accusation  is  brought 
latur,  quoad  cognitio  finiatur,  inter-  against  any  one  as  suspected,  his  ad- 
dicitur  ei  administratio,  ut  Papiniano  ministration,  according  to  Papinian, 
vismn  est.  is  suspended  while  the  accusation  is 

pending. 

D,  xlvi.  8.  14. 1. 

8.  Sed  si  suspecti  cognitio  bus-  8.  Ifa  process  is  commenced  against 
cepta  fderit  posteaque  tutor  vel  a  tutor  or  curator,  as  suspected,  and  he 
curator  decesserit,  extinguitur  co-  dies  while  it  is  going  on,  the  process  is 
gnitio  suspecti.  at  an  end. 

The  action  to  force  the  tutor  or  curator  to  give  in  his  accounts 
would  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  tutor  or  curator.  But 
the  suspecti  cognitio  could  not,  as  its  object  was  to  remove  the 
tutor  or  curator,  not  to  recover  money  from  him.  The  crimen 
suspecti  could  only  be  brought  against  a  person  actually  tutor  or 
curator,  and  was  at  an  end  if  the  office  came  to  an  end,  not  only  by 
death,  but  in  any  way.     (D.  xxvi.  10.  11.) 

9.  Si  quis  tutor  copiam  sui  non  9.  If  a  tutor  foils  to  present  him- 
f&ciskti  ut  alimenta  pupillo  deceman-  self  in  order  that  a  certam  amount  of 
tor,  cavetur  epistula  divorum  Severi  maintenance  may  be  fixed  on  for  his 
et  Antonini,  ut  in  possessionem  bono-  pupil,  it  is  provided  by  a  rescript  of  the 
rum  ejus  pupillus  mittatur ;  et  quae  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  that 
mora  deteriora  futura  sunt,  dato  the  pupil  shidl  be  put  into  the  possession 
ouratore  distrahi  jubentur.  Ergo  ofthe  effects  ofthe  tutor,  and  that,  after 
ut  suspectus  removeri  poterit,  qui  a  curator  has  been  appointed  for  the 
non  pnestat  alimenta.  purpose,  any  portion  of  these  effects 

which  would  be  deteriorated  in  value  by 
delay,  may  be  sold.  Therefore  a  tutor 
who  does  not  afford  maintenance  to  his 
pupil  may  be  removed,  as  suspected. 

D.  xxvi.  10.  7.  2  and  10.  8. 14. 

The  prsetor  generally  determined  the  amount  to  be  annually 
expended  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  pupil  (the 
word  alimenta  must  be  taken  very  widely),  when  it  was  not  deter- 
mined by  the  testament  of  the  father.  The  tutor  had  therefore  to 
attend  before  the  magistrate  to  state  what  amount  the  fortune  of 
the  pupil  would  bear ;  and  if  he  wilfully  neglected  to  do  this,  and 
absented  himself,  he  was  treated  like  a  defaulting  debtor  absenting 
himself,  and  the  pupil  was  put  in  possession  of  his  goods. 
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10.  Sed  si  qnis  prsesens  negat,  10.  But  if  the  tutor  appears,  and 

propter  inopiam  alimenta  posse  de-  alleges  that  maintenance  cannot  be  de- 
cemi,  si  hoc  per  mendacium  dicat,  cre^  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
remittendum  eum  esse  ad  prsefectum  of  the  pupil's  estate ;  then,  if  he  says 
urbis  puniendum  placuit,  sicut  ille  this  falsely,  he  shall  be  handed  over 
remittitur,  qui  data  pecunia  mini-  to  the  prsfect  of  the  city,  to  be  pun- 
sterium  tute£»  redemit.  ished,  just  as   a   person   is   handed 

over  who  has  purchased  a  tutelage  by 

bribery. 

D.  xxvi.  10.  8. 15. 

The  pnetor  had  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  persons 
were  sent  for  punishment  to  the  prcefectus  urbis.  (D,  i.  12.  1.) 
In  the  provinces  the  presses  could  punish,  as  well  as  remove,  the 
tutor. 


11.  Libertus  quoque,  si  fraudu- 
lenter  gessisse  tutelam  filiorum  vel 
nepotum  patroni  probetur,  ad  prae- 
fectum  urbis  remittitur  puniendus. 


11.  Also  a  freedman,  who  is  proved 
to  have  been  guilty  of  fraud,  when 
acting  as  tutor  to  the  son  or  grandson 
of  his  patron,  is  handed  over  to  the 
prsefect  of  the  city  to  be  punished. 

xxvL  10.  2, 


12.  Novissime  sciendum  est,  eos, 
qui  fraudulenter  tutelam  vel  curam 
adnoinistrant,  etiamsi  satis  oflferant, 
removendos  a  tutela,  quia  satisdatio 
propositnm  tutoris  malevolum  non 
mutat,  sed  diutius  grassandi  in  re 
fiuuiliari  facultatem  prsstat. 


12.  Lastly,  it  must  be  known  that 
they  who  are  guilty  of  fraud  in  their 
administration,  must  be  removed,  al- 
though they  offer  sufficient  security. 
For  giving  security  makes  no  change 
in  the  dishonest  intentions  of  the  tutor, 
but  only  procures  him  a  longer  oppor- 
tunity of  injuring  the  estate. 

D.  xxvi.  10.  5.  6. 

A  person  is  considered  thus  open  to  suspicion  whose  general 
character  and  conduct  warrant  the  suspicion.  But  a  zealous  and 
honest  man,  as  we  learn  in  the  next  paragraph,  is  not  to  be  removed 
^n  suspicion  because  he  is  poor. 


18.  Suspectum  enim  eum  puta- 
mus,  qui  moribus  talis  est,  ut  su- 
spectUB  sit :  enimvero  tutor  vel  cura- 
tor, quamvis  pauper  est,  fidelis 
tamen  et  diligens,  removendus  non 
est  quasi  suspectus. 

D.  XXI 


18.  We  also  deem  every  man  sus- 
pected, whose  conduct  is  such  that  we 
cannot  but  suspect  him.  But  a  tutor 
or  curator  who  is  fiuthfdl  and  diligent, 
is  not  to  be  removed,  as  a  suspected 
person,  merely  because  he  is  poor. 

i.  10.  a 
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Tit.  I.  DE  RERUM  DIVISIONE. 

Having  treated  in  the  first  book  of  the  law  relating  to  persons, 
the  Institutes  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  law  relating  to  things — 
that  is,  they  pass  from  persons  who  exercise  rights  to  things  over 
which  rights  are  exercised.  Rights  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  we  have  in  or  over  things  as  against  all  the  world,  and 
those  which  we  have  against  particular  persons.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  61.)  The  second  book  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  third,  treat  of  the  former  class,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  acquired. 

The  most  proper  mode  of  treating  the  law  of  things  would 
be,  perhaps,  first  to  inquire  of  what  divisions  things  themselves 
are  susceptible ;  next,  to  divide  rights  over  things  (jura  in  rem) 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  right ;  and  lastly,  to  treat  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  rights  are  acquired.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  mode  of  dividing  the  subject  is  adopted  in  the  Institutes,  but 
noD  very  distinctly  or  expressly.  Things  themselves  may  be 
divided,  generally,  by  making  the  basis  of  division  either  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  persons,  or  something  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  things.  Things  divided  in  the  first  way  may  be 
divided  according  as  they  are  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  all  men 
or  no  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  particular  men  on  the  other, 
the  latter  class  receiving  modifications  according  to  the  character 
in  which  particular  men  hold  them.  This  division  of  things  is 
treated  of  in  the  first  sections  of  this  Title.  The  most  prominent 
distinction  inherent  in  things  is  that  of  things  corporeal  and 
things  incorporeal,  and  this  is  treated  of  in  the  second  Title. 
There  are  other  divisions  of  things  (see  Introd.  sees.  52-60)  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Institutes,  but  not  expressly  noticed. 

A  person  may  have  the  whole  sum  of  all  rights  over  a  thing, 
when  in  Roman  law  he  was  said  to  have  the  dominium.  These 
rights  of  the  dominus  were  summed  up  in  the  jus  utendij  that  is, 
making  use  of  the  thing ;  the  jus  fruendi,  that  is,  reaping  the 
fruits  and  profits ;  and  the  jus  dtnUendi,  that  is,  consuming  the 
thing,  if  capable  of  consumption.     Or  any  one  of  the  jura  in  rem^ 
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may  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  enjoyed  by  different  persons. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  64.)  These  fragments  of  the  dominium^  called 
servitudes,  are  treated  of  in  the  third  and  three  following  Titles. 
Or  a  person  may  have  a  right  over  a  thing  in  the  ownership  of 
another,  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has  a  claim  against  the 
owner,  as  a  creditor  has  over  the  thing  given  him  in  pledge  as  a 
security  for  the  debt.  This  right,  generally  termed  in  Roman 
law  the  jris  pignoris^  is  not  spoken  of  expressly  in  the  Institutes, 
bat  a  brief  sketch  of  the  law  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  notes  to  the  fifth  Title. 

The  Institutes  then  recur  to  the  modes  by  which  the  owner- 
ship in  things  is  acquired,  and  the  subject  is  divided  according  as 
ownership  is  acquired  in  a  particular  thing,  or  in  a  universitas 
rerum^  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  rights  possessed  by  a  particular 
person.  Two  of  the  principal  modes  of  acquiring  particular  things, 
occupation,  that  is,  being  the  first  person  to  appropriate  an  unappro- 
priated thing,  and  tradition,  that  is,  the  owner  handing  over  the 
thing  to  another  person  with  the  intention  of  transferring  the  owner- 
ship, and  the  transferee  receiving  the  thing  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  owner  of  it,  have  been  treated  of  in  the  first  Title,  as 
also  have  certain  subordinate  modes,  e.g.  accession,  when  an 
owner  acquires  by  the  natural  increment  of  the  thing  owned,  and 
specification,  when  a  new  thing  is  created,  and  belongs  to  the 
creator,  even  though  the  materials  belonged  to  another  person. 
All  these  are  said  to  be  modes  of  acquiring  things  jure  naturalu 
Two  modes  of  acquiring  particular  things  jure  dvUi  are  then 
noticed.  (1.)  The  sixth  Title  treats  of  usv/iapicm^  the  process  by 
which  the  law  attached  the  legal  ownership  after  a  certain  length 
of  possession.  (2.)  The  seventh  Title  treats  of  certain  cases  in 
which  gift  might  be  looked  on  as  a  different  mode  of  conferring 
ownership  from  tradition.  This  ends  the  discussion  of  the  modes 
of  acquiring  the  ownership  in  particular  things.  The  eighth  and 
ninth  Titles  speak  of  certain  restrictions  on  alienation,  and  of  one 
person  acquiring  ownership  through  other  persons.  In  the  tenth 
Titie  the  Institutes  proceed  to  discuss  the  modes  of  acquiring  a 
universitds  rerum.  The  two  chief  modes  are,  the  gift  of  an  here- 
dit<i8  by  testament,  and  the  succession  to  an  h&i'editas  in  case  of 
intestacy.  The  subject  of  testaments  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  second  book,  and  that  of  succession  to  an  intestate  occupies 
the  first  nine  Titles  of  the  third  book.  Some  minor  modes  of 
acquiring  a  universitas  rerum^  of  which  arrogation  is  the  most 
important,  are  then  noticed ;  and  with  the  twelfth  Title  of  the 
third  book  the  treatment  of  jnra  in  rem,  and  of  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  in  them,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  This 
treatment  of  the  modes  of  acquisition  is  subject  to  the  incon- 
venience noticed  by  Gains  (ii.  191),  that  legacies,  which  are  a 
mode  of  acquiring  specific  things,  are  treated  of  as  coming  under 
the  acquisition  of  a  univei^sitas  rerum  by  testament. 

Previously  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  there  had  been  two 
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other  modes  of  acquisition  jure  civili,  applicable  both  in  the  case 
of  particular  things  and  in  that  of  a  universitas  rerum^  which  are 
treated  of  by  Gains  at  considerable  length.  (Gai.  ii.  18-37.  See 
also  Ulpian,  ifegr.  19.  2.)  These  were  mancipation,  the  process 
by  which  res  mandpi  were  conveyed  from  one  Roman  citizen  to 
another  (see  Introd.  sec.  59),  and  in  jure  cesdo.  The  cessio  in 
jure  was  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  the  person  who  was  to  acquire 
the  thing  claimed  (vindicahat)  the  thing  as  his  own,  the  person 
who  was  to  transfer  it  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and 
the  magistrate  pronounced  it  to  be  the  property  (addicebat)  of  the 
claimant.  Mancipation  and  cessiones  in  jure  had  become  obso- 
lete before  the  time  of  Justinian.  Ulpian  (Reg.  19.  2)  also  notices 
two  others,  adjvdicatione^  i.e.  by  property  held  in  common  being 
judicially  marked  out,  so  that  the  portions  were  owned  in  seve- 
ralty (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  20 ;  and  Tit.  17,  4,  5,  6,  7),  and  lege,  by 
some  special  statute,  as  when  legacies  devolved  under  the  lex 
Papia  Poppcea.     (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  8,  note.) 

The  explanation  of  the  term  possession,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  this  Title,  may  be  conveniently  deferred  until  we  reach  the 
sixth  Title. 

Superiore  libro  de  jure  perBona-  In  the  preceding  book   we   have 

rum  exposuimus  :  modo  videamus  de  treated  of  the  law  of  persons.    Let  us 

rebus,    quse    vel    in    nostro    patri-  now  speak  of  things,  which  either  are 

monio    vel    extra    nostrum    patri-  in  our  patrimony,  or  not  in  our  patri- 

monium  habentur.    Quaedam  enim  mony.    For  some  things  by  the  law  of 

naturali  jure  communia  sunt  om-  nature  are  common  to  all;  some  are 

nium,  queedam  publica,  qusedam  uni-  public ;    some    belong    to    corporate 

versitatis,  queedam  nullius,  pleraque  bodies,  and  some  belong  to  no  one. 

flingulorum,    quae  variis    ex    causis  Most  things  are  the  property  of  indi- 

cuique    adquiruntur,  sicut  ex  sub-  viduals,  who  acquire  mem  in  different 

jectis  apparebit.  ways,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

Gai.  ii.  1 ;  D.  i.  8.  2. 

Under  the  word  re«,  thing,  is  included  whatever  is  capable  of 
being  the  subject  of  a  right.  The  princijDal  division  of  Gains  is 
into  things  divini  juris  and  humani  juris.  Here  the  principal 
division  is  according  as  things  are  in  nostro  patrimoniOy  that  is, 
capable  of  private  ownership ;  or  extra  nostrum  patrimonium,  that 
is,  not  capable  of  private  ownership,  and  either  belonging  to  all 
men  (communes'),  to  the  state  (publicm),  to  no  men  (nuUius),  or 
to  bodies  of  men  (universitaiis).  The  words  bona  and  pecunia^ 
it  may  be  observed,  are  only  used  of  things  in  nostro  paiHmonio, 

1.  Et  quidem  naturali  jure  com-  1.  By  the  law  of  nature  these  things 

munia  sunt  omnium  hsec :  aer  et  aqua  are  common  to  mankind — ^the  air,  run- 

profluens  et  mare  et  per  hoc  Htora  ning  water,  the  sea,  and  consequently 

mans.    Nemo  igitmr  ad  litus  maris  the  shores  of  the  sea.    No  one,  there- 

accedere    prohibetur,    dum     tamen  fore,  is  forbidden  to  approach  the  sea- 

villis  et  monmnentis  et  sedificiis  abs-  shore,  provided  that  he  respects  habi- 

tineat,  quia  non  sunt  juris  gentimn,  tations,    monuments,    and    buildings, 

sicut  et  mare.  which  are  not,  like  the  sea,  subject  only 

to  the  law  of  nations. 


D.  i.  8.  2.  1 ;  D.  i,  8.  4. 
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Of  things  that  are  common  to  all  any  one  may  take  such  a 
portion  as  he  pleases.  Thus  a  man  may  inhale  the  air,  or  float 
his  ship  on  any  part  of  the  sea.  As  long  as  he  occupies  any  por- 
tion, his  occupation  is  respected;  but  directly  his  occupation 
ceases,  the  thmg  occupied  again  becomes  common  to  all.  The 
sea-shore,  that  is,  the  shore  as  far  as  the  waves  go  at  furthest, 
was  considered  to  belong  to  all  men.  For  the  purposes  of  self- 
defence  any  nation  had  a  right  to  occupy  the  shore  and  to  repel 
strangers.  Individuals,  if  they  built  on  it,  by  means  of  piles  or 
otherwise,  were  secured  in  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  portion 
occupied ;  but  if  the  building  was  taken  away,  their  occupancy 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  spot  on  which  the  building  stood  again 
became  common.     (D.  i.  8.  6.) 

2.  Flomina  antem  omnia  et  por-  2.  All  rivers  and  ports  are  public  ; 

ins  publica  sunt :   ideoque  jus  j^i-    hence  the  right  of  fishing  in  a  port,  or 
scanoi    omnibus  commune    est   in    in  rivers,  is  common  to  all  men. 
portibus  fluminibusqne. 

D.  i.  8.  4. 1 ;  D.  xlvii.  10.  18.  7. 

The  word  pvbUcus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  comr- 
fnunis,  but  is  properly  used,  as  here,  lor  what  belongs  to  the 
people.  Things  public  belong  to  a  particular  people,  but  may  be 
used  and  enjoyed  by  all  men.  Koads,  public  places,  and  buildings, 
might  be  added  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  particular 
people  or  nation  in  whose  territory  public  things  lie  may  permit 
all  the  world  to  make  use  of  them,  but  exercises  a  special  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  any  one  injuring  them.  In  this  light  even  the  shore  of 
the  sea  was  said,  though  not  very  strictly,  to  be  a  re^  publica :  it 
is  not  the  property  of  the  particular  people  whose  territory  is 
adjacent  to  iixe  shore,  but  it  belongs  to  them  to  see  that  none  of 
the  uses  of  the  shore  are  lost  by  the  act  of  individuals.  Celsus 
says,  LUora  in  qivoR  populius  Romanus  imperium  hahet  populi 
Romani  esse  arbitror  (D.  xliii.  8.  3),  where,  if  we  are  to  bring 
this  opinion  of  Celsus  into  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  other 
jnidsts,  we  must  understand  ^popidi  Romani  esse*  to  mean  'are 
subject  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  people.' 

8.  Est  autem  lituB  maris,  quaie-  8.  The  sea-shore  extends  to  the  limit 

nus  hibemus  fluctuB  maximus  ex-    reached  by  the  greatest  winter  flood. 
4nirrit« 

D.  1. 16.  96- 

Celsus  ascribes  this  definition  to  Cicero,  who  apparently  bor- 
rowed it  from  Aquilius.     (Cic.  Top.  7.) 

4.  Riparum  quoque  usus  publi-  4.  The  public  use  of  the  banks  of  a 

euB  eat  juris  gentium,  siout  ipsius  river  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  just 

fluminis:  itaque  navem  ad  eas  a^-  as  is  that  ofthe  river  itself.  Allpmons, 

pellere,  funes  ex  arboribus  ibi  natis  therefore,    are    as    much    at    liberty 

religare,^  onus  aliquid   in  his  repo-  to  bring  their  vessels  to  the  bank,  to 

nere  cuilibet  libermu  est,  sicuti  per  &sten  ropes  to  the  trees  growing  there, 

ipsom  flumen  navigare.    Sed  pro-  and  to  place  any  part  of  their  cargo 

prietas  earum  illorum  est,  quorum  there,  as  to  navigate  the  river  itself. 
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prsBdiis  hserent :  qua  de  causa  arbo-  But  the  banks  of  a  river  are  the  pro- 
res  quoque  in  iisdem  natee  eorundem  perty  of  those  whose  land  they  adjoin ; 
sunt.  and   consequently  the  trees  growing 

on  them  are  also  the  property  of  the 

same  persons. 

D.  i.  8.  6. 

The  banks  of  rivers  belonged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  adja- 
cent lands ;  but  the  use  of  them,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
or  otherwise,  was  open  to  all.  The  proprietors,  therefore,  could 
alone  reap  the  profits  of  the  soil ;  but  if  they  attempted  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  so  as  to  hinder  the  public  use  of  the  bank  they 
would  be  restrained  by  an  interdict  of  the  praetor.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  107.) 

5.  Litorum  quoque  usus  publicus  6.  The  public  use  of  the  sea-shore, 
juris  gentium  est,  sicut  ipsius  maris :  too,  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  is 
et  ob  id  quibuslibet  liberum  est,  that  of  the  sea  itself;  and  therefore 
casam  ibi  imponere,  in  qua  se  reel-  any  person  is  at  liberty  to  place  on  it 
plant,  sicut  retia  siccare  et  ex  mare  a  cottage,  to  which  he  may  retreat,  or 
deducere.  Proprietas  autem  eorum  to  dry  his  nets  there,  and  haul  them 
potest  intellegi  nulhus  esse,  sed  ejus-  from  the  sea ;  for  the  shores  may  be 
dem  juris  esse,  cujus  et  mare  et  quae  said  to  be  the  property  of  no  man, 
subjacent  mari,  terra  vel  harena.  but  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the 

sea  itself,  and  the  ground  or  sand  be* 
neath  it. 

D.  i.  8.  5.  pr.  and  1. 

The  shores  over  which  the  Roman  people  had  power  were  not 
the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  although  it  belonged  specially 
to  the  Roman  people  to  see  that  the  free  use  of  them  was  not 
hindered.     (See  note  to  paragraph  2.) 

6.  Universitatis  sunt,  non  singu-  6.  Among  things  belonging    to   a 
lonun,  veluti  qusB  in  civitatibus  sunt    corporate   body,    not    to   individuals, 
theatra,  stadia  et  similia  et  si  qua    are,  for  instance,  citj^  theatres,  race- 
alia  sunt  communia  civitatium.             courses,  and  other  sunilar  places  be- 
longing in  common  to  a  whole  city. 

D.  i.  8.  6. 1. 

Univ0r»itas  is  a  corporate  body  created  by  the  state,  such  as 
municipalities  or  the  guilds  (collegia)  of  different  trades;  for 
instance,  the  collegmm  pistorum. 

Both  the  state  and  corporate  bodies  might  have  property  which 
they  held  exactly  like  individuals;  as,  for  instance,  the  agri 
veciigales,  or  slaves  and  lands  belonging  to  a  collegium.  Such 
things  were  not  universitatis  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are 
used  here.  They  were,  like  the  property  of  individuals,  in  nostra 
pairimonio^  the  state  or  corporation  being  looked  on  as  any  other 
owner.  But  some  universitates,  such  as  municipalities,  had  things 
which  they  owned  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  these  things 
that  are  here  spoken  of  as  res  univei-sitatis. 

7.  Nullius  autem  sunt  res  sacrse  7.  Things    sacred,    religious,    and  ^ 
et  religiosse  et  sanotte :  quod  enim    hallowed,  belong  to  no  one ;  for  that  ' 
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diyini  juris  est,  id  nullias  in  bonis    which  is  subject  to  divine  law  iet  not  I  hjtiM^ 
est.  the  property  of  any  one.  ^**^  \\     jt 


I  property  < 
Gai.  ii.  9. 

Bes  nvUivs  are  either  things  unappropriated  by  any  one,  in 


which  sense  things  common,  or  unoccupied  lands,  or  wild  animals,     *'  (J^/,^ 

are  res  nuUius ;  or  they  are  things  to  which  a  religious  character      ^^.^'-nj 

events  any  human  riffht  of  property  attaching.  —      ^ 


prevents  any 


8.  Sacra  sunt,  quse  rite  et  per 
pontifices  Deo  consecrata  sunt,  Teluti 
cedes  sacrse  et  dona,  qu»  rite  ad 
ministerium  Dei  dedicata  sunt,  quae 
etiam  per  nostram  constitutionem 
alienan  et  obUgari  prohibuimus,  ex- 
eepta  causa  redemptionis  captivorum. 
Si  quis  vero  auctoritate  sua  quasi 
sacrum  sibi  constituent,  sacrum  non 
est,  sed  profanum.  Locus  autem, 
in  quo  sacrse  sedes  sedificatse  sunt, 
etiam  diruto  aedificio,  adhuc  sacer 
manet,  ut  et  Papinianus  scripsit. 


8.  Things  are  sacred  which  have 
been  duly  consecrated  by  the  pontiff, 
as  sacred  buildings  and  offerings,  pro- 
perly dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
which  we  have  forbidden  by  our  con- 
stitution to  be  sold  or  mortgaged, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  freedpm  of  captives.  But,  if  any 
one  by  ms  own^KUthority  makes  any- 
thing as  it  were  sacred  to  himself,  it  is 
not  sacred,  but  profane.  But  ground 
on  which  a  sacred  edifice  has  once 
been  erected,  continues  to  be  sacred, 
even  after  the  building  has  been  de- 
stroyed, as  Papinian  also  writes. 

D.  L8.  6.  8;  C.  i.  2,  21. 

The  distinction  between  res  sacrce  and  religiosce^  in  the  older 
pagan  law,  was  that  the  former  were  things  dedicated  to  the  celes- 
tial gods,  the  latter  were  things  abandoned  to  the  infernal — rdictce 
diis  mambus^'^GAi.  ii.  4.)  In  order  that  a  thing  should  be 
sacra,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  dedicated  by  a  pontiff  and 
with  the  aijtjiority  of  the  people,  afterwards  of  the  senate,  finally 
of  the  emperor.  (D.  i.  8.  9.  1.)  Things  consecrated  were  by  law 
inalienable.  The  support  of  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine  (C.  i.  2. 
21),  and  afterwards  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  church 
(Nov.  120.  10),  sufficed,  as  well  as  the  release  of  captives,  as 
re^asons  for  the  sale  of  consecrated  moveables ;  but  immoveables 
were  always  inalienable. 


9.  Beligiosum  locum  unusquis- 
qne  sua  voluntate  facit,  dum  mor- 
tnxun  infert  in  locum  suum.  In 
communem  autem  locum  purum  in- 
vito socio  inferre  non  licet :  in  com- 
mune vero  sepulcrum  etiam  iavitis 
ceteris  licet  inferre.  Item  si  alienus 
uflnsfructus  est,  proprietariimi  placet, 
nisi  consentiente  usufructuano,  lo- 
cum religiosum  non  fisbcere.  In  alie- 
nnm  locum,  concedente  domino,  licet 
inferre:  et  licet  postea  ratum  ha- 
buerit,  quam  illatus  est  mortuus, 
tamen  religiosus  locus  fit 


Gai.  ii.  6 ;  D,  i.  8. 


9.  Any  man  at  his  pleasure  makes 
a  place  religious  by  burying  a  dead 
body  in  his  own  ground  ;  but  it  is  not 
permitted  to  bury  a  dead  body  in  land 
hitherto  pure,  which  is  held  in  common, 
against  the  wishes  of  a  coproprietor. 
But  when  a  sepulchre  is  held  m  com- 
mon, any  one  coproprietor  may  bury 
in  it,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the 
rest.  So,  too,  if  another  person  has 
the  usufruct,  the  proprietor  may  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary, render  the  place  reh'gious.  But 
a  dead  body  may  be  laid  in  a  place  be- 
longing to  another  person,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner ;  and  even  if  the 
owner  only  ratifies  the  act  after  the 
dead  body  ha5?  been  buried,  yet  the 
place  is  religious. 

6.  4 ;  D.  xi.  7. 
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Directly  the  body  or  bones  of  a  dead  person,  whether  slave  or 
fejB,  were  buried,  the  ground  in  which  they  were  buried  became 
religio8U8,  although  previously  pure,  that  is,  neither  sadder,  rdi- 
gio8U8,  nor  sanctus  (D.  xi.  7.  2.  4),  provided  that  the  person 
burying  the  body  was  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  had  the  consent  of 
the  owner. 

Although  the  place  was  a  res  nulliiLs^  yet  there  could  be  a 
special  kind  of  property  in  it.  There  were  tombs  and  burial- 
places  in  which  none  but  certain  persons,  as,  for  instance,  members 
of  the  same  family,  could  be  buried ;  and  this  kind  of  interest  in 
a  locus  religiosus  was  transmissible  to  heirs,  or  even  to  purchasers 
of  a  property,  if  the  right  of  burying  in  a  particular  place  was 
attached,  os  it  might  be,  to  the  ownership  of  that  property.  (D. 
xviii.  1.  24.) 

10.  Sanctffi  quoque  res,  veluti  10.  Hallowed  things  also,  as  the 
muri  et  portsB,  quodammodo  divini  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  are  to  a  oer- 
juris  sunt  et  ideo  nullius  in  bonis  tain  degree  subject  to  divine  law,  and 
sunt.  Ideo  autem  muros  sanctos  therefore  are  not  part  of  the  property 
dicimus,  quia  poena  capitis  consti-  of  any  one.  The  walls  of  a  city  are 
tuta  sit  in  eos,  qui  aliquid  in  muros  said  to  be  hallowed,  inasmuch  as  any 
deliquerint.  Ideo  et  legum  eas  par-  offence  against  them  is  punished  capi- 
tes, quibuB  poenas  constitnimus  ad-  tally ;  so,  too,  those  parts  of  laws  by 
versus  eos,  qui  contra  leges  fecerint,  which  punishments  are  estabUshed 
sanctiones  vocamus.  a^inst  transgressors,  we  term  sanc- 
tions. 

Gai.  ii.  8 ;  D.  i.  8.  8 ;  B.  i.  8.  9.  8 ;  D.  i.  8.  11. 

Res  sanctce  are  those  things  which,  without  being  sacred,  are 
protected  against  the  injuries  of  men  (sanctum  est  quod  ah  injuria 
hominum  defensum  atque  munitum  est,  D.  i.  8.  8)  by  having  a 
severe  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  their  security. 

11.  Singolomm  autem  hominum  11.  Things  become  the  property  of 
multis  mo^s  res  fiunt :  quarundam  individuals  in  various  ways ;  of  some 
enim  rerum  dominium  nanciscimur  we  acquire  the  ownership  by  natural 
jure  naturali,  quod,  sicut  diximus,  ]aw,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
appellatur  jus  gentium,  quarundam  termed  the  law  of  nations ;  of  others 
jure  civili.  Gommodius  est  itaque  a  by  the  civil  law.  It  will  be  most  oon- 
vetustiore  jure  incipere.  Palam  est  venient  to  begin  with  the  more  ancient 
autem,  vetustius  esse  naturale  jus,  law ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
quod  cum  ipso  genere  htunano  rerum  law  of  nature,  established  by  nature 
natura  prodidit :  civilia  enim  jura  at  the  origin  of  mankind,  is  the  more 
tunc  coeperunt  esse,  cum  et  civitates  ancient,  for  civil  laws  could  then  only 
condi  et  magistratus  creari  et  leges  begin  to  exist,  when  states  began  to 
scribi  cceperunt.  be  founded,  magistrates  to  be  created, 

and  laws  to  be  written. 
D.  xH.  1. 1. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  property  is  acquired  in  par- 
ticular things.  It  is  acquired  either  by  natural  or  civil  modes. 
The  natural  mode  first  treated  of  is  occupation,  of  which  there  are 
two  essential  elements ;  that  the  thing,  the  property  in  which  is 
acquired,  should  be  a  res  ntdlius,  that  is,  a  thing  capable  of  being 
appropriated,  but  not  yet  appropriated,  and  that  the  person  acquir* 
ing  it  should  bring  the  thing  into  his  possession,  that  is,  into  his 
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power,  and  do  so  with  the  intention  of  holding  it  as  his  property 
(pro  »uo  hahendi), 

12.  Wild  beasts,  birds,  fish,  that  is^ 
all  animals,  which  live  either  in  the 
sea,  the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  so  soon  as 
they  are  tfibken  by  any  one,  immedi- 
ately become  by  the  law  of  nations  the 
property  of  the  captor;  for  natural 
reason  gives  to  the  first  occupant  that 
which  had  no  previous  owner.  And 
it  is  immaterial  whether  a  man  takes 
wild  beasts  or  birds  upon  his  own 
ground,  or  on  that  of  another.  Of 
course  any  one  who  enters  the  ground 
of  another  for  the  sake  of  hunting  or 
fowling,  may  be  prohibited  by  the  pro^ 
prietor,  if  he  perceives  his  intention 
of  entering.  Whatever  of  this  kind 
you  take  is  regarded  as  your  property, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  your  keeping, 
but  when  it  has  escaped  and  recovered 
its  natural  Hberty,  it  ceases  to  be  yours, 
and  again  becomes  the  property  of  him 
who  captures  it.  It  is  considered  to 
have  recovered  its  natural  liberty,  if  it 
has  either  escaped  out  of  your  sight, 
or  if,  although  not  out  of  sight,  it 
yet  could  not  be  pursued  without  great 
difficulty. 

3  pr.  and  1 ;  D.  xli.  1.  3.  2 ;  D.  xli.  1.  5» 

Directly  the  thing  ceases  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  occupant, 
the  property  in  it  is  lost,  and  it  is  exactly  as  if  it  had  never  been 
seized  or  occnpied.  What  is  meant  by  being  in  the  power  of  the 
occupant  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  occu- 
pied. Several  examples  are  given  in  this  and  the  following 
paragraphs. 


12.  Ferae  igitur  bestise  et  volucres 
et  pieces,  id  est  omnia  animalia,  quse 
in  terra  mari  ctelo  nascuntur,  simul- 
atque  ab  aliquo  capta  fuerint,  jure 
gentium  statim  illius  esse  incipiunt : 
quod  enim  ante  nuUius  est,  id  natu- 
rali  ratione  occupanti  conceditur. 
Nee  interest,  feras  bestias  et  volu- 
cres utrum  in  suo  fimdo  quisque 
capiat,  an  in  alieno :  plane  qui  in 
alienum  fandum  ingreditur  venandi 
aut  aucupandi  gratia,  potest  a  do- 
mino, si  is  provident,  prohiberi,  ne 
ingrediatur.  Quidquid  autem  eorum 
ceperis,  eo  usque  tuum  esse  intelle- 
gitur,  donee  tua  custodia  coercetur  : 
cum  vero  evaserit  custodiam  tuam 
et  in  naturalem  libertatem  se  rece- 
perit,  tuuni  esse  desinit  et  rursus 
occupantis  fit.  Naturalem  autem 
libertatem  recipere  intellegitur,  cum 
vel  oculos  tuos  effiigerit  vel  ita  sit 
in  conspectu  tuo,  ut  difficilis  sit  ejus 
persecutio. 


Gai.  ii.  67 ;  D.  xli.  1.  1.  1 ;  D.  xli.  1. 


18.  It  has  been  asked,  whether,  if 
you  have  wounded  a  wild  beast,  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  your  property.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  does  become  yours, 
directly  you  wound  it,  and  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  yours  while  you  continue 
to  pursue  it,  but  that  if  you  cease  to 
pursue  it,  it  then  ceases  to  be  yours, 
and  again  becomes  the  property  of  the 
first  person  who  captures  it.  Others 
have  thought  that  it  does  not  become 
your  property  until  ypu  have  captured 
it.  We  confirm  this  latter  opinion, 
because  many  accidents  may  happen 
to  prevent  your  capturing  it. 
1.  5.  1. 

Gains,  in  this  passage  of  the  Digest,  informs  us  that  the  former 
opinion  was  that  of  Trebatius. 


18.  Qlud  qusesitum  est,  an,  si 
fera  bestia  ita  vulnerata  sit,  ut  capi 
posfiit,  statim  tua  esse  intellegatur. 
Qnibusdam  placuit,  statim  tuam  esse 
et  eo  usque  tuam  videri,  donee  eam 
persequaris ;  quod  si  desieris  persequi, 
desinere  tuam  esse  et  mrsus  fieri  oc- 
eupantis.  Alii  non  aliter  putave- 
nmt  tuam  esse,  quam^  si  ceperis. 
Sed  posteriorem  sententiam  noscon- 
firmamus,  quia  multa  accidere  So- 
lent, ut  eam  non  capias. 


D.  xli* 
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14.  Apium  quoqae  natura  fera 
est.  Itaque  qu8B  in  arbore  tua  con- 
sederint,  antequam  a  te  alveo  inclu- 
dantur,  non  magis  tiue  esse  inteUe- 
gontur,  qxiasn  volucres,  qnae  in  tua 
arbore  nidom  fecerint:  ideoque  si 
alius  eas  incluserit,  is  earum  dominus 
erit.  Favos  quoque  si  quos  hee 
fecerint,  quilibet  eximere  potest. 
Plane  integra  re,  si  provideris  in- 
gredientem  in  fundum  tuum,  potes 
eum  jure  prohibere,  ne  ingrediatur. 
Examen,  quod  ex  alveo  tuo  evolave- 
rit,  eo  usque  tuum  esse  intellegitur, 
donee  in  conspectu  tuo  est  nee  dif- 
ficilis  ejus  persecutio  est :  alioquin 
occupantis  fit. 


14.  Bees  also  are  wild  by  nature. 
Therefore,  bees  that  swarm  upon  your 
tree,  until  you  have  hived  them,  are 
no  more  considered  to  be  your  pro- 
perty than  the  birds  which  build  their 
nests  on  your  tree ;  so  if  anyone  else 
hives  them  he  becomes  their  owner. 
Any  one,  too,  is  at  liberty  to  take  the 
honeycombs  the  bees  may  have  made. 
But  of  course,  if,  before  anything  has 
been  taken,  you  see  any  one  entering  on 
your  land,  you  have  a  right  to  prevent 
his  entering.  A  swarm  which  has 
flown  from  your  hive  is  still  considered 
yours  as  long  as  it  is  in  your  sight  and 
may  easily  be  pursued ;  otherwise  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  first  per- 
son that  takes  it. 


D.  xli.  1.  5.  2-4. 

It  is  said  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  if  he  wished  to  secure 
the  bees  for  himself,  must  prevent  any  one  entering  integra  re ; 
because  if  the  bees  are  once  taken,  they  belong  to  the  person  who 
takes  them,  although  the  owner  of  the  land  may  have  an  action 
against  the  person  entering  against  his  will. 


15.  Pavonumetcolumbarumfera 
natura  est.  Neo  ad  rem  pertinet, 
quod  ex  oonsuetudine  avolare  et 
revolare  solent :  nam  et  apes  idem 
£Eiciunt,  quarum  constat  feram  esse 
naturam :  cervos  quoque  ita  quidam 
mansuetos  habent,  ut  in  sUvas  ire 
et  redire  soleant,  quorum  et  ipsorum 
feram  esse  naturam  nemo  negat.  In 
his  autem  animalibus,  qus  ex  con- 
suetudine  abire  et  redire  solent, 
talis  regula  comprobata  est,  ut  eo 
usque  tua  esse  intellegantur,  donee 
animum  revertendi  habeant:  nam 
si  revertendi  animum  habere  desie- 
nnt,  etiam  tua  esse  desinunt  et  fiunt 
occupantium.  Bevertendi  autem 
ftninmim  vidcutur  desinerc  habere, 
cum  revertendi  consuetudinem  dese- 
rnerint. 

Gai.  ii.  68 ; 

16.  Gallinarum  et  anserum  non 
est  fera  natura  ;  idque  ex  eo  possu- 
mus  intellegere,  quod  alisB  sunt 
gallinse,  quas  feras  vocamus,  item 
alii  anseres,  quos  feros  appellamus. 
Ideoque  si  anseres  tui  aut  gallinse 
tuae  aliquo  casu  turbati  turbatseve 
evolaverint,  licet  conspectum  tuum 
eflugerint,   quocimique  tamen  loco 


15.  Peacocks,  too,  and  pigeons  are 
naturally  wUd ;  nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
flying  out  and  then  returning  again,  for 
bees,  which  without  doubt  are  natu- 
rally wild,  do  so  too.  Some  persons 
have  deer  so  tame,  that  they  will  go 
into  the  woods,  and  regularly  return 
again;  yet  no  one  denies  that  deer 
are  naturally  wild.  But,  with  respect 
to  animals  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  and  returning,  the  rule  has  been 
adopted,  that  they  are  considered  yours 
as  long  as  they  have  the  intention  of 
returning,  but  if  they  cease  to  have 
this  intention,  they  cease  to  be  yours, 
and  become  the  property  of  the  first 
person  that  takes  them.  These  a.niTnft]q 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  the  intention, 
when  they  have  lost  the  habit,  of 
returning. 

;  D.  xli.  1.  55. 

16.  But  fowls  and  geese  are  not 
naturally  wUd,  which  we  may  learn 
from  there  being  particular  kinds  of 
fowls  and  geese  which  we  term  wild. 
And  therefore,  if  your  geese  or  fowls 
should  be  firightened,  and  take  flight, 
they  are  still  regarded  as  yours  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  although  you  may 
have  lost  sight  of  them  ;  and  whoever 
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dnt,  tni  ttiSBve  esse  intellegantuT :  et    detains  such  animals  with  a  view  to  his 
qui  Incrandi  animo  ea  animalia  reti-    own  profit,  commits  a  theft, 
net,  fartnm  committere  intellegitur. 

D.  xli.  1.  6.  6. 

17.  Item    ea,  quae    ex  hostibus  17.  The  things  we  take  from  our 

capimns,  jure  gentiimi  statim  nostra  enemies  become  immediately  ours  by 

fitmt :    adeo   quidem,  ut  et    liberi  the  law  of  nations,  so  that  even  free- 

homines  in  ser\dtutem  nostram  de-  men  thus  become  our  slaves ;  but  if 

ducantur,  qui  tamen,  si  evaserint  they  afterwards  escape  from  us,  and 

nostram  potestatem  et  ad  sues  re-  return  to  their  own  people,  they  regain 

veisi  fuermt,  pristinum  statmn  re-  their  former  condition, 
cipiunt. 

Gai.  ii.  69 ;  D.  xli.  1.  6.  7 ;  D.  xli.  1.  7.  pr. 

The  moveables  of  an  enemy  were  always  looked  on  as  res 
nvUins ;  the  first  person  who  took  them  became  the  owner.  Prac- 
tically, of  course,  things  taken  in  war  did  not  belong  to  the  par- 
ticular soldier  who  took  them,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
because  he  took  them  as  one  of  a  large  body,  who  by  their  exer- 
tions all  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  capture.  The 
army,  again,  did  but  represent  the  state ;  and  though  moveables 
were  generally  given  up  to  the  soldiers  and  divided  among  them, 
land  taken  in  war  was  claimed  by  the  state,  whose  servants  the 
soldiers  were  and  in  whose  behalf  tiiey  fought. 

Just  as  the  freeman,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  and  a 
slave,  regained  his  status  when  he  returned  to  bis  own  country 
by  the  jus  postliminii  (see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  12.  5),  so  everything  that 
returned  to  its  former  state  of  being  free  from  any  owner,  was 
said  to  do  so  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  jus  postliminii, 
Marcian,  for  example,  specJks  in  the  Digest  (i.  8.  6.  pr.)  of  a  person 
building  on  a  shore,  and,  after  having  said  that  tiie  soil  is  only 
his  while  the  building  remains,  goes  on,  alioquin  cedificio  dilwpso^ 
quasi  jure  postliminii  revei'titur  locus  in  pristinam  causam. 

We  have  no  mention  here,  which  we  might  expect  to  have, 
of  the  mode  by  which  things  retaken  in  war  returned  to  their 
owners,  nor  what  things  did  so  return.  We  know  that  the  things 
that  did  return  were  said  to  do  so  by  postliminium ;  Pomponius 
says,  quvmi  duce  species  postliminii  sint^  ut  oAit  nos  revertamv/r 
atU  aliquid  redpianms,  (D.  xUx.  15.  14.)  Generally  speaking,  if 
the  property  of  individuals  was  captured  by  an  enemy  and  retaken, 
it  was  prceda,  that  is,  was  part  of  the  spoil  of  war,  and  belonged 
to  the  state,  not  to  its  former  owner.  But  there  were  certain 
things  to  which  a  J7ts  postliminii  attached,  and  which,  if  retaken, 
reverted  to  their  original  owner,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the 
prceda.  These  things,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  land,  slaves, 
horses,  mules,  and  slups  used  in  war.    (Cic.  Top.  8 ;  D.  xlix.  15. 2.) 

18.  Item  lapilli,  genunse  et  cetera,  18.  Precious  stones,  too,  gems,  and 

quse  in  Litore  mveniuntur,  jure  na-    other  things,  found  upon  the  sea-shore, 
tunJi  statim  inventoris  fiunt.  become  immediately  by  natural  law 

the  property  of  the  finder. 

D.  i.  8.  8. 
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In  the  next  section  Justinian  leaves  the  subject  of  acquisition 
by  occupation,  but  afterwards  speaks  of  matters  that  properly 
belong  to  it,  of  islands  rising  in  the  sea  (paragr.  22),  and  things 
found  which  have  been  intentionally  abandoned  by  their  owners 
(paragr.  47,  48). 

19.  Item  ea,  qusB  ex  animalibus  19.  So,  too,  all  the  ofiGspring  of  ani- 

dominio    tuo    subjectis  nata   sant,    male  of  which  you  are  the  owner,  be- 
eodem  jure  tibi  adquiruntur.  come  by  the  same  law  your  property. 

D.  xli.  1.  6. 

From  the  19th  to  the  37  th  paragraph  inclusive,  may  be  taken 
together  as  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  subject  of  accession.  The 
Latin  word  accessio  always  means  an  increase  or  addition  to  some- 
thing previously  belonging  to  us,  but  commentators  have  used  the 
word  accession  not  only  for  the  increase  itself,  but  also  for  the 
mode  in  which  the  increase  becomes  our  property. 

First,  there  is  the  instance  given  in  this  section  and  in  the 
35th  section  of  the  produce  of  animals  and  the  fruits  of  lands 
belonging  to  us.  They  are  really  part  of  that  which  originally 
belonged  to  us.  The  owner  of  the  wheat-seed  is  potentially  the 
owner  of  the  blade  and  the  ear;  the  owner  of  the  animal  is 
potentially  the  owner  of  its  young. 

Again,  a  thing  may  be  an  accessio^  an  actual  gain  or  increase 
to  our  property,  which  was  in  theory  of  law,  but  not  in  fact,  ours 
already.  This  is  the  case  with  an  island  in  a  river,  an  instance 
given  in  paragraph  22.  The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  pvblicus 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  river  flowing  over  it ;  if  any  portion  of 
the  bed  is  dried  so  as  to  form  an  island,  that  portion  ceases  to  be 
public,  and,  becoming  private,  is  presumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent land.  It  is  something  not  newly  acquired,  but  restored  to 
us  by  nature ;  we  have  been  temporarily  deprived  of  it,  and  again 
resume  our  rights  over  it. 

Again,  a  person  who  uses  materials  sometimes  only  gives  them 
a  new  form,  sometimes  makes  with  them  a  new  thing,  different 
from  the  materials  themselves.  When  he  does  the  latter,  the 
thing  he  makes,  the  nova  species^  as  the  jurists  termed  it,  becomes 
his  by  the  fact  of  his  making  it.  The  thing  did  not  exist,  and  he 
has  made  it  to  exist,  and  it  belongs  to  him  by  a  title  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  occupation :  it  is  a  new  thing,  which  he  is  the  first  to 
get  into  his  power.  To  take  an  instance  given  in  paragraph  25, 
a  man  who  makes  wine  out  of  another's  grapes  has  made  something 
new  of  a  kind  distinct  from  the  grapes  themselves,  and  the  wine 
belongs  to  him.  This  specification  may  be,  perhaps,  regarded  as 
a  distinct  mode  of  acquisition. 

Again,  when  two  things  belonging  to  different  owners  are 
united  so  as  to  become  integral  portions  of  a  common  whole,  but 
one  portion  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  other,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  the  owner  of  the  greater  became  the  owner  of  the 
less.     The  Boman  jurists  answered  this  by  asking  whether  the 
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two  things  could  after  their  union  be  separated  firom  each  other. 
If  this  was  physically  possible,  each  owner  of  the  respective  por- 
tions continued  to  be  owner ;  but  if  not,  the  owner  of  the  more 
important  or  principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  less  impor- 
tant or  accessory  thing,  for  which  he  gave  compensation. 

20.  Proterea  quod  per  alluvio-  20.  Moreover,    the    alluvial     soil 

nem  agro  tno  flumen  adjeoit,  jure  added  by  a  river  to  your  land  becomes 

gentium  tibi  adquiritur.    Est  autem  yours  by  the  law  of  nations.     Allu- 

alluvio   incrementum  latens.     Per  vion  is  an  imperceptible  increase ;  and 

alluvionem  autem  id  videtur  adjici,  that  is  added  by  alluvion,  which  is 

quod  ita  paulatim  adjicitur,  ut  iotel-  added  so  gpraduaUy  that  no  one  can 

legere  non  possis,  quantum  quoquo  perceive  how  much  is  added  at  any 

memento  temporis  adjiciatur.  one  moment  of  time. 

Gai.  ii.  70;  D.  xli.  1.7. 1. 

The  deposit  of  earth  gradually  formed  by  alluvion  upon  the 
bank  of  a  river  is  inseparable  from  the  native  soil  of  the  bank ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  latter  acquires  the  former  by  right  of  acces- 
sion. 

An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  agri  limitati^  that  is, 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  by  right  of  conquest,  and  granted  or 
sold  in  plots.  If  these  plots  were  enlarged  by  alluvion,  the  in- 
crease did  not  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  plot.  (D. 
xli.  1.16;  xliii.  12. 1.  6.)  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  particles 
deposited  by  alluvion  were  considered  public  as  forming  portion  of 
the  current  of  the  stream,  the  waters  of  which  were  public,  and 
when  these  particles  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  a  plot  granted 
or  sold  by  the  state,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlarge  the  plot  of 
which  the  state  had  already  determined  the  proper  size. 

21.  Quodsi  vis  fluminis  partem  21.  But  if  the  violence  of  a  river 
aliquam  ex  tuo  prsedio  detraxerit  et  should  bear  away  a  portion  of  your 
vicmi  prsedio  appulerit,  palam  est  land,  and  unite  it  to  that  of  your 
earn  tuam  permanere.  Plane  si  neighbour,  it  undoubtedly  still  con- 
longiore  tempore  fimdo  vicini  hsese-  tinues  yours.  If,  however,  it  remains 
lit  arboresque,  quas  secum  traxerit,  for  a  long  time  united  to  your  neigh- 
in  eum  fimdum  radices  egerint,  ex  hour's  land,  and  the  trees,  which  it 
eo  tempore  videnfeur  vicini  fiindo  swept  away  with  it,  take  root  in  his 
adquisits  esse.  ground,  these  trees  from  that  time  be- 
come part  of  your  neighbour's  estate. 

Gai.  ii.  71 ;  D.  xli.  1.  7.  2. 

When  a  large  mass  of  earth  is  carried  to  the  side  of  a  river 
bank,  it  is  quite  possible  to  detach  it,  and  consequently  the  mass 
remains  the  property  of  its  former  owner ;  but  if  it  becomes  in- 
separable in  the  manner  described  in  the  text,  then  the  property 
in  it  is  changed. 

Videntur  acquisitce  (for  which  is  found  videtur  acquisita  in  the 
Digest  (Florentine  MS.)  )  includes  the  trees  themselves  as  well  as 
the  soil  of  the  fragment. 

22.  Insula,  ^U£e  in  mari  nata  est,  22.  When  an  island  is  formed  in 
qnod  raro  accidit,  occupantis  fit :  the  sea,  which  rarely  happens,  it  is 
nullius  enim  esse  creditur.     At  in    the  property  of   the  first  occupant; 
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flmnine  nata,  quod  frequenter  acci- 
dit,  si  quidem  mediam  partem  flu- 
minis  teneat,  communis  est  eorum, 
qui  ab  utraque  parte  fluminis  prope 
npam  prsedia  possident,  pro  modo 
latitudinis  cujusque  fundi,  quffi  lati- 
tude prope  ripam  sit.  Quodsi  alteri 
parti  prozimior  sit,  eorum  est  tan- 
tum,  qui  ab  ea  parte  prope  ripam 
prsedia  possident.  Quodsi  aliqua 
parte  divisum  flumen,  deinde  infra 
unitum  agmm  alicujus  in  formam 
insulsB  redegerit,  ejusdem  permanet 
is  ager,  cujus  et  frierat. 


for  before  occupation  it  belongs  to  no 
one.  But  when  an  island  is  formed  in 
a  river,  which  frequently  happens,  then 
if  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  river,  it 
belongs  respectively  to  those  who  pos- 
sess the  lands  near  the  banks  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  along  the  banks  of  each  man's 
estate.  But  if  the  island  is  nearer  to 
one  side  than  the  other,  it  belongs  to 
those  persons  only  who  possess  lands 
conti^ous  to  the  bank  on  that  side. 
But  if  a  river  divides  itself  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  lower  down  unites 
again,  thus  giving  to  any  one*s  land  the 
form  of  an  island,  the  land  stiU  con- 
tinues to  belong  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  before. 

Gai.  ii.  72 ;  D.  xli.  1.  7.  8,  4. 

An  island  formed  by  a  stream  cutting  ofif  a  portion  of  land 
could  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  any  one  but  its  former  owner. 
But  if  the  island  was  formed  by  the  bed  of  the  river  becoming  dry 
in  any  part,  it  might  be  doubtful  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  bed 
of  the  river,  as  long  as  the  river  flowed  over  it,  was  public.  lUe 
alveu8  quern  sihi  flumen  fecit,  et  siprivatus  anteafuit^  incipit  tamnen 
esse  puhlicus  (D.  xliii.  12.  1.  7) ;  or  rather  the  use  of  it  was  public, 
while  the  soil  itself  was  the  property  of  the  private  individuals  to 
whom  the  soil  of  the  banks  belonged,  and  therefore  when  the  bed 
was  dried,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  subject  to  public  use,  the 
private  owners  resumed  their  respective  rights  of  ownership  over  it. 
QvLum  exsiccatus  esset  alveiis^  proadmorum  fit^  quia  jam  populus  eo  Tuni 
utitur.  (D.  xli.  1.  30.  1.)  If  the  bed  was  not  wholly  but  partially 
dried,  the  island  formed  would  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  nearest 
bank,  if  it  lay  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  stream ;  or  if  it  lay  partly 
on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other,  it  would  belong  to  the  owners 
of  both  banks  in  such  proportion  as  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle 
of  the  stream  would  divide  it. 


28.  Quodsi  naturaH  alveo  in  imi- 
versum  derelicto  aha  parte  fluere 
coeperit,  prior  quidem  alveus  eorum 
est,  qui  prope  ripam  ejus  prsedia 
possident,  pro  modo  scilicet  latitu- 
dinis cujusque  agri,  quae  latitudo 
prope  ripam  sit ;  novus  autem  alveus 
ejus  juris  esse  incipit,  cujus  et  ipsum 
numen,  id  est  publici.  Quodsi  post 
aliquod  tempus  ad  priorem  alveum 
reversum  fuerit  flumen,  rursus  no- 
vus alveus  eorum  esse  incipit,  qui 
prope  ripam  ejus  prcedia  possident. 


28.  If  a  river,  entirely  forsaking^ 
its  natural  channel,  begins  to  flow  in 
another  direction,  the  old  bed  of  the 
river  belongs  to  those  who  i>osse8s  the 
lands  adioining  its  banks,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  along  the  banks  of 
their  respective  estates.  The  new  bed 
follows  the  condition  of  the  river,  that 
is,  it  becomes  public.  And,  if  after 
some  time  the  river  returns  to  its  for- 
mer channel,  the  new  bed  again  be- 
comes the  property  of  those  who  pos- 
sess the  lands  along  its  banks. 


D.  xli.  1.  7.  6. 

It  might  happen  that  the  soil  over  which  the  river  flowed  was 
known  to  have  belonged  to  a  different  person,  and  not  to  the 
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owners  of  the  adjacent  banks.  If  the  river  changed  its  channel 
and  left  the  soil  dry,  to  whom  was  the  recovered  land  to  belong  ? 
Conld  its  original  owner  claim  it,  or  was  the  presumption  of  law 
so  fixed  in  favour  of  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  banks  that  nothing 
was  admitted  to  rebut  it  ?  Gains  says  that  strict  law  was  against 
the  original  owner,  but  adds,  irix  est  ut  id  obtineat  (D.  xli.  1.  7.  5) ; 
while  Pomponius  decides  expressly  for  the  original  owner.  (D.  xli. 
1.  30.  5.) 


24.  Alia  sane  causa  est,  si  cujus 
totns  ager  inundatas  faerit.  Neque 
enim  inundatio  speciem  fundi  com- 
mutat  et  oh  id,  si  recessent  aqua, 
palam  est,  eum  fondom  ejus  manere, 
cujus  et  foit. 


24.  The  case  is  quite  different  if 
any  one's  land  is  completely  inun- 
dated; for  the  inundation  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  land,  and 
therefore,  if  the  water  recedes,  the 
land  remains  indisputably  the  property 
of  the  same  owner. 


D.  xU.  1.  7.  6. 

An  inundation  is  here  contrasted  with  a  change  in  the  course 
of  a  river.  A  field  overflowed  with  water  is  still  a  field,  and  as 
much  belongs  to  its  owner  as  if  it  was  dry. 


25.  Cum  ex  aliena  materia  spe- 
cies aliqua  facta  sit  ab  aliquo,  quseri 
solet,  quis  eorum  naturali  ratione 
dominus  sit,  utrum  is,  qui  fecerit, 
an  ille  potius,  qui  materise  dominus 
fherit :  ut  ecce  si  <^uis  ex  alienis 
uvis  aut  olivis  aut  spicis  vinum  aut 
oleum  aut  frumentum  fecerit,  aut 
ex  alieno  auro  vel  argento  vel  sere 
vas  aliquod  fecerit,  vel  ex  alieno 
vino  et  melle  mulsum  miscuerit,  vel 
ex  alienis  medicamentis  emplastrum 
aut  coUyrium  composuerit,  vel  ex 
aJiena  lajia  vestimentum  fecerit,  vel 
ex  alienis  tabulis  navem  vel  arma- 
rium vel  subsellium  feibricaverit. 
£i  post  multas  Sabinianorum  et 
Proculianorum  ambigaitates  placuit 
media  sententia  existimantium,  si  ea 
species  ad  materiam  reduci  possit, 
eum  videri  dominum  esse,  qui  ma- 
teria dominus  faerat ;  si  non  possit 
reduci,  eum  potius  intellegi  do- 
minum, qui  fecerit:  ut  ecce  vas 
oonflatum  potest  ad  rudem  massam 
sxis  vel  argenti  vel  auri  reduci, 
vinum  autem  aut  oleum  aut  frumen- 
tom  ad  uvas  et  olivas  et  spicas  re- 
verti  non  potest,  ac  ne  mulsum  qui- 
dem  ad  vinum  et  mel  resolvi  potest. 
Qaodsi  partim  ex  sua  materia,  par- 
tim  ex  uiena  speciem  aUquam  fece- 
rit quisque,  veluti  ex  suo  vino  et 
alieno  melle  mulsum  aut  ex  suis  et 
alienis  medicamentis  emplastnun 
ant  collyrium  aut  ex  sua  st  aliena 
lana  vestimentum  fecerit,  dubitan- 


25.  When  one  man  has  given  a 
new  form  to  materials  belonging  to 
another,  it  is  often  asked  which,  ac- 
cording to  natural  reason,  ought  to  be 
considered  the  proprietor,  whether  he 
who  gave  the  form,  or  he  rather  who 
owned  the  materials.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  person  has  made  wine,  or  oil, 
or  wheat,  from  the  grapes,  olives,  or 
ears  of  com  belonging  to  another ;  or 
has  cast  a  vessel  out  of  gold,  sQver,  or 
brass,  belonging  to  another ;  has  made 
mead  with  another  man's  wine  and 
honey;  has  composed  a  plaster,  or 
eye-salve,  with  another  man's  medica- 
ments; has  made  a  garment  with 
another's  wool ;  or  a  ship,  a  chest,  or 
a  bench,  with  another  man's  timber. 
After  long  controversy  between  the 
Sabinians  and  Frocuhans,  a  middle 
opinion  has  been  adopted,  based  on 
the  following  distinction.  If  the  thing 
made  can  be  reduced  to  its  former  rude 
materiab,  then  the  owner  of  the  ma- 
terials is  also  considered  the  owner  of 
the  thing  made ;  but,  if  the  thing  can- 
not be  so  reduced,  then  he  who  made 
it  is  the  owner  of  it.  For  example,  a 
vessel  when  cast,  can  easily  be  reduced 
to  its  rude  materials  of  brass,  silver, 
or  gold ;  but  wine,  oil,  or  wheat  cannot 
be  reconverted  into  grapes,  olives,  or 
ears  of  com;  nor  can  mead  be  re- 
solved into  wine  and  honey.  But  if  a 
man  has  made  a  new  thing,  partly  with 
his  own  materials,  and  partly  with  the 
materials  of  another,  as  if  he  has  made 
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dum  non  est,  hoc  casn  earn  esse  do-  mead  with  his  own  wine  and  another 
minum,  qui  feoerit :  com  non  solum  man's  honey,  or  a  plaster  or  eye-salve, 
operam  suam  dedit,  sed  et  partem  partly  with  his  own,  and  psurtly  wiUi 
ejusdem  materise  prsstavit.  another  man's  medicaments,  or  a  gar- 

ment with  his  own  and  also  with 
another  man's  wool,  then  in  such 
cases,  he  who  made  the  thing  is  un- 
doubtedly the  proprietor ;  since  he  not 
only  gave  his  labour,  but  furnished 
also  a  part  of  the  materials. 

Gai.  ii.  79;  D.  xU.  1.  7.  7 ;  D.  vi.  1.  5. 1 ;  D.  3di.  1.  27. 1. 

When  materials  belonging  to  different  persons  were  mixed 
together,  or  one  person  in  good  faith  bestowed  his  labour  on  the 
materials  of  another,  although  one  person  only  might  be  the  owner 
of  the  product,  yet  he  did  not  become  so  at  the  expense  of  others. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  those  whose  materials  or  labour  had  been 
employed  the  value  of  their  respective  materials  or  labour,  and  was 
liable  to  a  ccmdidio  or  personal  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
payment.  He  himself  could  claim  the  product  itself  by  vindicatio, 
or  real  action,  given  only  to  the  owner  of  a  thing.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  106.)  The  jurists  very  commonly  speak  of  a  person  being  able 
to  vindicate  a  thing  as  a  mode  of  saying  that  he  is  the  owner,  the 
test  of  ownership  being  whether  the  supposed  owner  could  or  could 
not  claim  the  thing  by  vindicatio.  If  he  could  bring  a  mndicatio^ 
he  could  also  bring  a  preliminary  action  called  the  dctio  ad  exhi- 
bendum^  the  object  of  which  was  to  have  the  thing  claimed  pro- 
duced to  the  tribunal,  or  to  get  damages  if  it  was  not  produced. 

Supposing  a  person  formed  a  thing  with  materials  belonging 
to  another,  which  was  the  one  that  could  claim  it  by  a  real  action, 
the  maker  of  the  thing  or  the  owner  of  the  materials  ?  The  Pro- 
culians  said,  the  thing  is  a  new  thing,  and  its  maker  is  the  owner ; 
the  Sabinians  said,  the  materials  remain,  although  their  form  is 
changed,  and  their  proprietor  is  the  owner  of  the  thing  made. 
The  distinction  sanctioned  by  Justinian  decided  the  question  ac- 
cording to  the  fact  of  there  being  or  not  being  a  really  new  thing 
made.  If  there  was,  then  the  reasoning  of  the  Proculians  held 
good,  and  the  maker  becomes  the  owner  by  a  species  of  occupa- 
tion, quia  quod  factum  est^  ante  nullius  fuerat.  (D.  xli.  1.  7.  7.)  If 
the  thing  made  was  only  the  old  materials  in  a  new  form,  then  it 
belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Sabinians.  The  opinion  of  each  school,  therefore, 
was  admitted  where  the  facts  were  in  accordance  with  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  section  Justinian  says  that  if  the 
materials  were  partly  the  property  of  the  maker,  the  thing  made 
certainly  belonged  to  him.  This  must  be  understood  strictly  with 
reference  to  the  case  spoken  of  in  the  text,  that,  namely,  of 
materials,  none  being  merely  accessory,  i.e.  subordinate,  to  the 
others,  being  inseparably  mixed  together.  If  some  of  the  materials 
were  only  accessory,  and  the  thing  made  was  not  a  new  thing,  it 
would  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  maker,  but  would  only  belong 
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to  him  if  he  was  the  owner  of  the  principal  materials  ;  and  if  the 
different  materials  were  separable  from  each  other,  they  would  still 
belong  to  their  respective  owners. 


26.  Si  tamen  alienam  pnipuram 
quia  intexuit  suo  vestimento,  licet 
pretioBior  eet  purpura,  aocessionis 
vice  eedit  vestimento :  et  qui  domi- 
nus  fiiit  purpurse,  adversuB  eum,  qui 
subripuit,  habet  fiirti  actionem  et 
condictionem,  sive  ipse  est,  qui  ve- 
stimentum  fecit,  sive  alius.  Nam 
extinctse  res  licet  vindicari  non  pos- 
sint,  condici  tamen  a  fiiribus  et  a 
quibusdam  aliis  possesBoribus  pos- 
sunt. 


26.  If,  however,  any  one  has  woven 
purple  belonging  to  another  into  his 
own  vestment,  the  purple,  although 
the  more  valuable,  attaches  to  the 
vestment  as  an  accession,  and  its  for- 
mer owner  has  an  action  of  theft  and  a 
condiction  against  a  person  who  steals 
it  from  him,  whether  it  was  he  who 
made  the  vestment  or  some  one  else. 
For  although  things  which  have 
perished  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  vindi- 
cation, yet  they  give  ground  for  a  con- 
diction  against  the  thief,  and  against 
some  other  possessors. 


D.  X.  4.  7.  2;  Gai.  ii.  79. 


This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  termed  by  commentators  ad- 
junctio,  TJlpian  says,  in  the  Digest  (x.  4.  7.  2),  that  a  person 
whose  pnrple  was  woven  in  could  bring  an  action  ad  exhibendum 
against  the  owner  of  the  vestment.  This,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  the  owner  of  the  purple  is  still  its  owner,  seems  at  variance 
with  what  Justinian  says  here  of  the  purple  acceding  to  the  vest- 
ment, and  of  the  person,  qui  dominua  fuit  purpurcsy  having  only 
a  personal  action.  Their  respective  decisions  would,  however,  be 
right,  according  as  the  purple  was  not  or  was  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  vestment.  Supposing  the  purple  was  so  woven  in  that  it 
conld  be  again  separated,  then  its  owner,  remaining  its  owner, 
could  bring  an  action  ad  exhibendum.  If  it  was  made  an  inse- 
parable part  of  the  vestment,  if  it  was  an  exUnda  res,  i.e.  could 
no  more  have  a  separate,  distinct  existence,  then,  being  by  its 
nature  accessory  to  the  vestment,  it  would  become  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  vestment,  and  its  former  owner  would  only 
have  a  personal  action  to  recover  its  value.     (D.  vi.  1.  23.  5.) 

Quibusdam  possessoribus.  The  word  quibusdam  is  used  to 
exclude  bona  fide  possessors  of  the  res  extinda,  who  had  not  done 
anything  to  cause  it  to  perish.  Against  an  actual  thief  an  adio 
furti  and  a  condictio  might  be  brought,  against  others  only  a 
condidio.     (Theophil.  Paraphr,) 


27.  Si  duorum  materisB  ex  volun- 
tate  dominorum  confuste  sint,  totum 
id  corpus,  quod  ex  confusione  fit, 
ntrinsque  commune  est,  veluti  si  qui 
vina  sua  confuderint  aut  massas 
argenti  vel  auri  confiaverint.  Sed 
si  diverstie  materite  sint  et  ob  id 
propria  species  facta  sit,  forte  ex 
vino  et  melle  mulsmn  aut  ex  auro 
et  argento  electrum,  idem  juris  est : 
nam  et  eo  casu  oommunem 


27.  If  materials  belonging  to  two 
persons  are  mixed  together  by  their 
mutual  consent,  whatever  is  thence 
produced  is  common  to  both,  as  if,  for 
instance,  they  have  intermixed  thei^ 
wines,  or  melted  together  their  lumps 
of  gold  or  silver.  And  although  the 
materials  are  different  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  admixture,  and  thus  a 
new  substance  is  formed,  as  when 
mead  is  made  with  wine  and  honey, 
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speoiem  non  dnbitatur.  Quodsi  for- 
tuitu  et  non  volnntate  dominoram 
confosse  faerint  vel  diversffi  materia^ 
vel  qu8B  ejusdem  generis  sunt,  idem 
juris  esse  placuit. 


or  electrum  by  fusing  together  gold 
and  silver,  the  rule  is  the  same;  for 
in  this  case  the  new  substance  is  un- 
doubtedly common.  And  if  it  is  by 
chance,  and  not  by  the  intention  of 
the  proprietors,  that  materials,  whether 
similar  or  different,  are  mixed  together, 
the  rule  is  still  the  same. 


D.  xH.  1.  7.  8,  9. 

The  mixing  of  liquids  is  termed  by  commentators  confusio. 
When  the  product  became  common  property,  then  any  of  the 
joint  proprietors  could  procure  their  own  share  to  be  given  up  to 
them  by  bringing  an  action  called  comimini  dividundo.  (Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  17.  5.) 


28.  Quodsi  frumentum  Titii  tuo 
firumento  mixtum  fiierit,  si  quidem 
ex  Yoluntate  vestra,  commune  erit, 
quia  singula  corpora,  id  est  singula 
grana,  quae  cujusque  propria  fuerunt, 
ex  consensu  vestro  cominunicata 
sunt.  Quodsi  casu  id  mixtum  fiierit 
vel  Titius  id  miscuerit  sine  yolun- 
tate tua,  non  videtur  commune  esse, 
^uia  singula  corpora  in  sua  substan- 
tia durant  nee  magis  istis  casibus 
commune  fit  frumentum,  quam  grex 
communis  esse  intellegitur,  si  pecora 
Titii  tuis  pecoribus  mixta  fuerint; 
sed  si  ab  alterutro  vestrum  id  totum 
frumentum  retineatur,  in  rem  qui- 
dem actio  pro  modo  friimenti  cujus- 
que competit,  arbitrio  autem  juoicis 
continetur,  ut  is  sestimet,  quale  cu- 
jusque frumentum  fuerit. 


28.  If  the  wheat  of  Titius  is  mixed 
with  yours,  and  this  takes  place  by 
vour  mutual  consent,  the  mixed  heap 
belongs  to  you  in  common;  because 
each  body,  that  is,  each  grain,  which 
before  was  the  property  of  one  or 
other  of  you,  has  by  your  mutual 
consent  been  made  your  common  pro- 
perty; but  if  the  intermixture  wafi 
accidental,  or  made  by  Titius  without 
your  consent,  the  mixed  wheat  does 
not  then  belong  to  you  both  in  com- 
mon ;  because  the  grains  still  remain 
distinct,  and  retain  their  proper  sub- 
stance. The  wheat  in  such  a  case  no 
more  becomes  common  to  you  both, 
than  a  herd  would  be,  if  the  cattle  of 
Titius  were  mixed  with  yours ;  but,  if 
either  one  of  you  keeps  the  whole 
quantity  of  mixed  wheat,  the  other  has 
a  real  action  for  the  aonount  of  wheat 
belonging  to  him,  but  it  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  judge  to  estimate  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  which  belonged 
to  each. 

D.  vi.  1.  4.  5. 

This  mixing  together  of  things  not  liquid  is  termed  by  com- 
mentators commixtio.  If  the  things  mixed,  still  remaining  the 
property  of  their  former  owners,  were  easy  to  separate  again,  as, 
for  instance,  cattle  united  in  one  herd,  when  one  owner  brought 
his  claim  by  vindication  his  property  was  restored  to  him  without 
difficulty ;  but  if  there  was  difficulty  in  separating  the  materials 
from  each  other,  as  in  dividing  the  grains  of  wheat  in  a  heap,  the 
obvious  mode  would  be  to  distribute  the  whole  heap  in  shares 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  belonging  to  the  respective 
owners.  But  it  might  happen  that  the  wheat  mixed  together  was 
not  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  therefore  the  owner  of  the  better 
kind  of  wheat  would  lose  by  having  a  share  determined  in  amount 
only  by  the  quantity  of  his  wheart ;  and  the  judge  therefore  was 
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permitted  to  exercise  his  judgment  {a/rhii/rio  continetur — see  Introd. 
sec.  106)  how  great  an  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  his  share  to 
compensate  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  wheat  originally  belong- 
ing to  him. 

29.  Gum    ia    suo    solo    aliquis  29.  If  a  man  builds  upon  his  own 

aliena    materia    sedificaverit,    ipse  ground  with  the  materials  of  another, 

dominus    intellegitur  sedificii,  quia  he  is  considered  the  proprietor  of  the 

omne,  quod  insedificatur,  solo  cedit.  building,  because  everything  bmlt  on 

Neo   tamen    ideo   is,  qui   materis  the  soil  acqedes  ta  it.    The  owner  of 

dominus  fiierat,  desinit  ejus  dominus  the  materiab  does  £ot,  however,  cease 

esse :  sed  tantisper  neque  viiidicare  to  be  owner,  but  while  the  building 

eam  potest  neque  ad  exhibendum  stands  he  cannot  bring  a  real  action  for 

de  ea  re  agere  propter  legem  duo-  the  materials,  or  demand  to  have  them 

deoim  tabularum,  qua  oavetur,  ne  'exhibiteTt^  on  account  of  the  law  of  the 

quis  tignum  alienum  aedibus    suis  Twelve  Tables,  which  provides  that  no 

injunctum     eximere    cogatur,    sed  one  is  to  be  compelled  to  take  out  the 

duplum  pro  eo  prsestet  per  actionem,  UgTvumi  of   another  which  has  been 

qusB  vocatur  de  tigno  juncto  (appel-  noiade  part  of  his  own  building,  but 

&iione  autem  tigni  omnis  materia  that  he  may  be  made  by  the  action  de 

significatur,  ex  qua  eedificia  fiunt) ;  tigno  jim^to  to  pay  double  the  value ; 

quod  ideo  provisum  est,  ne  sedificia  and  under  the  term  ^i^m^m  all  materials 

rescindi  necesse  sit.    Sed  si  ahqua  for  building  are  comprehended.    The 

ex    causa    dirutum    sit    sedificium,  object  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent 

poterit    materis  dominus,  si    non  the  necessity  of  buildings  being  pulled 

faerit  duplum  jam  consecutus,  tunc  down.    But  if  the  buildmg  is  destroyed 

eam  vindicare  et  ad    exhibendum  from  any  cause,  then  the  owner  of  the 

agere.  materials,  if  he  has  not  already  ob- 
tained the  double  value,  may  brmg  a 
real  action  for  the  materials,  and  may 
demand  to  have  them  exhibited. 

D.  xli,  1.  7. 10. 

Materials,  although  forming  part  of  a  building  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  were  not  considered  themselves  as  necessarily 
belongmg  to  the  owner  of  the  building.  They  were  still  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  they  had  belonged  Jbefore  being 
employed  in  the  building.  They  were  separable  from  the  soil,  and 
if  a  special  law  had  not  prevented  it,  could  have  been  claimed  by 
their  owner,  and  their  production  enforced  by  an  action  ad  exhib&nr- 
dum.  The  Twelve  Tables  forbad,  however,  the  needless  destruction 
of  buildings,  ne  cedifida  resdvdi  necesse  sit  They  suspended  the 
right  of  claiming  the  materials,  or  bringing  an  action  ad  exkib&ndvm^ 
until  the  building  was  destroyed.  When  it  was  destroyed  in  any 
way  {aliqua  ex  causa^^  the  materials  might  be  reclaimed,  or  an 
action  ad  exhibendum  brought.  Meanwhile,  by  an  action  termed 
de  tigno  juncto,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  ivjuncto,  their  owner 
might,  if  he  preferred,  recover  double  their  value,  forfeiting,  how- 
ever, thereby  all  right  of  eventually  reclaiming  them. 

Such  was  the  law  when  the  builder  employed  the  materials  of 
another  quite  innocently.  If  his  conduct  was  tainted  with  mala 
fides,  as  it  would  be  if  he  knew  that  the  materials  did  not  belong 
to  him,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  still  prevented  the  materials 
being  at  once  reclaimed  by  the  compulsory  destruction  of  the 
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building ;  but  in  addition  to  the  action  de  tigno  jvnclo  an  action  ad 
exhibendum  was  permitted  to  be  brought  as  a  means  of  punishing 
the  builder.  (D.  vi.  1 .  23.  6.)  The  effect  of  this  action  in  such  a 
case  was  that  the  defendant,  not  producing  the  thing  demanded, 
was  condemned  in  such  a  sum  as  the  judge  thought  right  as  a 
punishment  for  his  having  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  produce  it — 
quasi  dolofecerit  quominus  poasideat  (D.  xlvii.  3.  1.  2.)  Further, 
if  the  building  was  pulled  or  fell  down,  the  owner  of  the  materials 
might  reclaim  them.     (D.  xlvii.  3.  2). 

80.  Ex  diverso  si  quia  in  alieno  80.  In  the  converse  ca8e,if  any  one 

solo  sua  materia  domumsdificaverit,  bmlds  with  his  own  materials  on  the 
illiuB  fit  domus,  cujus  et  solum  est.  ground  of  another,  the  buildiag  be- 
Sed  hoc  oasu  materise  dominus  pro-  comes  the  property  of  him  to  whom 
prietatem  ejus  amittit,  quia  voiim-  the  ground  belongs.  But  in  this  case 
tate  ejus  alienata  inteUegitur,  utique  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his 
si  non  ignorabat,  in  alieno  solo  se  property,  because  he  is  presumed  to 
sedificare :  et  ideo,  licet  diruta  sit  have  voluntarily  parted  with  them, 
domus,  vindicare  materiam  non  that  is,  if  he  knew  he  was  building 
poterit.  Certe  illud  constat,  si  in  upon  another's  land;  and,  therefore, 
possessione  constitute  sedificatore,  if  the  bmlding  should  be  destroyed, 
soli  dominus  petat  domum  suam  he  cannot,  even  then,  bring  a  real 
esse  nee  solvat  pretium  materia  et'  action  for  the  materials.  Of  course,  if 
mercedes  fabrorum,  posse  eum  per  the  person  who  builds  is  in  possession 
exceptionem  doli  msJi  repelh,  utique  of  the  soil,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil 
si  bonse  fidei  possessor  fait,  qui  claims  the  building,  but  refiises  to  pay 
sdificasset :  nam  scienfci,  aHenum  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  wages 
esse  solum,  potest  culpa  objici,  quod  of  the  workmen,  the  owner  may  be 
temere  sedificaverit  in  eo  solo,  quod  re^eUedhy&n  exception  of  doUiamcUuff 
intellegeret  aHenum  esse.  provided  the  builder  was  in  possession 

oona  fide.  For  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  the  owner  of  the  soil,  he  is  barred 
by  his  own  negligence,  because  he 
recklessly  built  on  ground  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  property  of  another. 

Gai.  ii.  78,  76 ;  D.  xli.  1.  7. 12. 

If  a  person  used  his  own  materials  in  building  on  the  land  of 
another,  we  have  to  consider  his  position,  according  as  he  was  or 
was  not  still  in  possession,  and  according  as,  in  building,  he  had 
acted  bona  fide  or  Tnala  fide.  If  he  was  in  possession  of  the  soil, 
then,  if  he  was  acting  bona  fide,  he  could  not  be  turned  out  without 
the  owner  paying  him  for  the  additional  value  he  had  by  the 
building  given  to  the  soil,  this  rather  than  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials and  wages  of  workmen,  as  stated  in  the  text,  being  the 
measure  of  compensation.  If  he  was  acting  mala  fide,  that  is,  if 
he  knew  the  sod  was  not  his,  he  could  not  claim  the  additional 
value,  but  he  might  take  away  the  materials  he  had  used,  if  he 
could  separate  them  without  doing  damage.  (D.  vi.  1.  37).  There 
is,  however,  a  passage  of  Paulus  (D.  v.  3.  38)  which  would  seem 
to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  jurist,  the  mala  fide  possessor 
could  claim  the  additional  value.  If  he  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  he  might,  whether  having  acted  in  good  or  bad  faith. 
(D.  xl.  1.  7.  12 ;  C.  iii.  32.  2),  reclaim  the  materials  if  the  building 
was  destroyed ;  and,  whether  he  had  acted  in  good  faith  or  bad. 
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he  could  not  bring  any  action  for  compensation  for  the  additional 
valne. 

This  statement  of  the  law  is,  it  will  be  seen,  at  variance,  in  one 
point,  with  the  language  of  the  text,  which  says  that  if  the  owner 
of  the  materials  knew  he  was  building  on  another  man's  land  he 
could  not  reclaim  th^  materials,  because  the  fact  that  he  knew 
this  was  taken  to  show  that  he  meant  to  alienate  the  materials. 
The  passage  in  the  Code  above  referred  to  is  inconsistent  with 
this.  If  the  owner  of  the  materials  meant  to  give  them  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  no  question  could  arise ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
used  his  materials,  knowing  the  soil  was  not  his,  was  declared  by 
the  constitution  referred  to  (being  a  constitution  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla),  not  to  imply,  as  the  text  takes  for  granted  that  it  does 
imply,  the  intention  to  alienate  the  materials ;  and  if  there  was 
no  such  intention,  then  the  materials  could  be  reclaimed  even  by 
the  mala  fide  possessor.  The  words  of  the  constitution  are — 
Maieria  ad  pristinum  dominum  reditu  sive  bona  fide  sive  mala 
cedificium  exatructum  sit^  si  non  donandi  animo  cedifida  oMeno 
solo  imposita  sint.  The  date  of  this  constitution  is  A.D.  213, 
which  is  posterior  to  the  time  of  Gaius,  from  whom  the  text  is 
taken. 

Bolus  WAJilus  (opposed  to  dolus  honus^  artifice  which  the  law 
considers  honestly  employed)  means  nearly  what  we  mean  by  fraud. 
When  a  plaintiff  was  repelled  by  an  exception  of  fraud,  such  words 
as  these  were  introduced  in  the  intentio  of  the  action :  si  in  ea  re 
nihU  doh  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit^  iwque  fiat,  (See  Introd. 
sec.  104.) 

81.  Si  Titius  alienam  plantam  in  81.  If  Titius  places  another  man*s 

suo  solo  poBuerit,  ipsius  erit :  et  ex  plant  in  ground  belonging  to  himself, 
diverso  si  Titius  suam  plantam  ia  the  plant  will  belong  to  Titius ;  con- 
Msevii  solo  posuerit,  Msevii  planta  versely,  if  Titius  places  his  own  plant 
erit,  si  modo  utroque  casu  radices  in  the  ground  of  Msevius,  the  plant 
egerit.  Antequam  autem  radices  will  belong  to  Msevius — ^that  is,  if,  in 
^erit,  ejus  permanet,  cujus  et  either  case,  Uie  plant  has  taken  root ; 
faerat.  Adeo  autem  ex  eo,  ex  quo  for,  before  it  has  taken  root,  it  remains 
radices  agit  planta,  proprietas  ejus  the  property  of  its  former  owner.  But 
conimutatur,  ut,  si  vicini  arborem  from  the  time  it  has  taken  root,  the 
ita  terra  Titii  presserit,  ut  in  ejus  property  in  it  is  changed ;  so  much  so, 
fdndum  radices  ageret,  Titii  effici  that  if  the  soil  of  Titius  so  presses  on 
arborem  dicamus :  rationem  etenim  .  the  tree  of  a  neighbour  that  the  tree 
non  permittere,  ut  alterius  arbor  takes  root  in  the  land  of  Titius,  we  pro- 
ease  intellegatur,  quam  cujus  in  nounce  that  the  tree  becomes  the  pro- 
fondum  ra£ces  egisset.  Et  ideo  perty  of  Titius.  For  reason  does  not 
prope  confinium  arbor  posita  si  etiam  permit,  that  a  tree  should  be  considered 
in  vicini  fundum  radices  egerit,  the  property  of  any  one  else  than  of 
ecfxmnunis  fit.  him   in  whose  ground  it  has  taken 

root ;  and  therefore,  if  a  tree,  planted 
near  a  boundary,  extends   its    roots 
into  the  lands  of  a  neighbour,  it  be* 
comes  common. 
Gai.  ii.  74 ;  D.  xli.  1.  7. 18. 

The  tree,  after  it  had  once  taken  root,  did  not  belong  to  its 
former  owner,  although  it  was  afterwards  severed  from  the  soil. 
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It  would  seem  natural  that  it  should  belong  to  him,  because  it 
was  separable  from  the  soil,  and  did  not  become  a  part  of  it  more 
than  the  materials  of  a  building  became  part  of  the  soil ;  but  the 
jurists  considered  that  the  nourishment  it  had  drawn  from  the  soil 
had  made  it  a  new  tree,  alia  facta  est  (D.  xli.  1.  26.  2),  and  thus 
the  owner  of  the  soil  claimed  it  by  occupatioiu 

When  the  text  says  that  the  tree  which  strikes  root  into  the 
soil  of  Titius  belongs  to  Titius,  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  a 
tree  of  which  all  the  roots  are  in  the  soil  of  Titius.  If  only  some 
of  the  roots  were  in  the  soil  of  Titius,  the  tree  would  belong  partly 
to  Titius,  partly  to  its  former  owner. 


82.  Qua  raiione  autem  plants, 
qus  terra  coalescunt,  solo  cedant, 
eadem  ratione  fromenta  quoque,  qnsB 
sata  sunt,  solo  cedere  mtellegantnr. 
Geterum  sicut  is,  qui  in  aheno  solo 
sedifioaverit,  si  ab  eo  dommns  petat 
sedificium,  defendi  potest  per  exce- 
ptionem  doli  mali  secundum  ea,  que 
diximus :  ita  ejusdem  exceptionis 
auxilio  tutus  esse  potest  is,  qui 
alienum  fandmn  sua  impensa  bona 
fide  consevit. 

Gai.  iL  75,  76 ; 

88.  LittersB  quoque,  licet  aurese 
sint,  perinde  chartis  membranisque 
cedunt,  acsi  solo  cedere  solent  ea, 
^use  insedificantur  aut  inserontur: 
ideoque  si  in  chartis  membranisve 
tuis  carmen  vel  historiam  vel  ora- 
tionem  Titius  scripserit,  hujus  cor- 
poris non  Titius,  sed  tu  dominus 
esse  videberis.  Sed  si  a  Titio  petas, 
tuos  libros  tuasve  membranas  esse, 
nee  impensam  scripturse  solvere  pa- 
ratuB  BIS,  poterit  se  Titius  defendere 
per  exceptionem  doli  mali,  utique 
si  bona  fide  earum  chartarum  mem- 
branarumve  possessionem  nanotus 
est. 

Gai.  ii.  77 ; 


82.  As  plants  rooted  in  the  earth 
accede  to  the  soil,  so,  in  the  same  way, 
grains  of  wheat  which  have  been  sown 
are  considered  to  accede  to  the  soiL 
But  as  he  who  has  built  on  the  ground 
of  another  may,  according  to  what  we 
have  said,  defend  himself  by  an  excep- 
tion of  dolus  mdhis,  if  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground  claims  the  building,  bo  also 
he  may  protect  himself  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  exception,  who,  at  his  own 
expense  and  acting  bonafidCf  has  sown 
another  num's  land. 
D.  xli.  1.  9.  pr. 

88.  Written  characters,  although  of 
gold,  accede  to  the  paper  or  parchment 
on  which  they  are  written,  just  as 
whatever  is  bmlt  on,  or  sbwn  in,  the 
soil,  accedes  to  the  soil.  And  there- 
fore if  Titius  has  written  a  poem,  a 
history,  or  an  oration,  on  your  paper 
or  parchment,  you,  and  not  Titius,  will 
be  the  owner  of  the  written  paper.  But 
if  you  claim  your  books  or  parchments 
from  Titius,  and  refuse  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  writing,  then  Titius  can 
defend  himself  by  an  exception  of  dolus 
mains ;  that  is,  if  it  was  bona  fide  that 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  papers 
or  parchments. 
D.  xli.  1.  9. 1. 


In  this  case  the  letters  are  inseparable  from,  and  subordinate 
to,  the  substance  on  which  they  are  written,  and  become  at  once 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  that  substance. 


84.  Si  quis  in  aliena  tabula  pinx- 
exit,  quidam  putant  tabulam  pi- 
ctuTflB  cedere:  aliis  videtur  pictura, 
qualiscumque  sit,  tabulae  cedere. 
Sed  nobis  videtur  melius  esse, 
tabulam  pictursB  cedere:  ridiculum 
est  enim,  picturam  Apellis  vel  Par- 
rhasii  in  accessionem  vilissimsB 
tabulcB  cedere.     Unde  si  a  domino 


84.  If  a  person  has  painted  on  the 
tablet  of  another,  some  think  that  the 
tablet  accedes  to  the  picture,  others 
that  the  picture,  of  whatever  quality  it 
may  be,  accedes  to  the  tablet.  It  seema 
to  us  the  better  opinion,  that  the  tablet 
should  accede  to  the  picture ;  for  it  is 
ridiculous  that  a  painting  of  Apelles  or 
Parrhasius  should  be  but  the  accessory 
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tabulse  imaginem  possidente  is,  qui  of  a  thoroughly  worthless  tablet.  But 
pinxit,  earn  petat  nee  solvat  pretium  if  the  owner  of  the  tablet  is  in  posses- 
tabulse,  poterit  per  exceptionem  doli  sion  of  the  picture,  the  painter,  should 
mali  summoveri :  at  si  is,  qui  pinxit,  he  claim  it  from  him,  but  refuse  to  pay 
possideat,  consequens  est,  ut  utilis  the  value  of  the  tablet,  may  be  re- 
actio  domino  tabulae  adversus  eum  polled  by  an  exception  of  dolus  malus. 
detur,  quo  casu,  si  non  solvat  im-  If  the  painter  is  in  possession  of  the 
pensam  picture,  poterit  per  exce-  picture,  the  law  permits  the  owner  of 
ptionem  doli  mali  rej>elli,  utique  si  the  tablet  to  bring  a  utilia  actio  against 
bona  fide  possessor  fuerit  iUe,  <fai  him ;  and  in  this  case  if  the  owner  of 
picturam  unposuit.  Illud  enun  the  tablet  does  not  pay  the  cost  of 
palam  est,  quod,  sive  is,  qui  pinxit,  the  picture,  he  may  also  be  repelled 
subripuit  tabulas  sive  alius,  competit  by  an  exception  of  dolus  malus ;  that 
domino  tabularum  furti  actio.  is,  if  the  painter  obtained  possession 

bona  fide.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
tablet  has  been  stolen,  whether  by  the 
painter  or  any  one  else,  the  owner 
of  the  tablet  may  bring  an  action  of 
theft. 

Gai.  ii.  78 ;  D.  xli.  I.  9.  2. 

As  written  characters  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  sujwtance  on 
which  they  are  written,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  painting 
also  would  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  substance  on  which  it  was 
painted;  and  Paul  (D.  vi.  1.  23.  3)  decides  that  it  does,  saying 
that  the  painting  could  not  exist  without  the  substance  on  which 
it  was  painted,  and  therefore  acceded  to  it.  Gaius,  whose  opinion 
is  adopted  in  the  text,  treats  the  opposite  view  as  settled  law,  but 
says  he  knows  of  no  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  be  this  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  owner  of  the  tablet  or  substance,  on 
which  the  painting  was  painted,  had,  however,  in  one  way  some- 
thing of  the  rights  of  an  owner ;  for  if  the  painter  was  in  possession 
of  the  painting,  the  owner  of  the  tablet  was  not  left  only  to  a  per- 
sonal action  for  the  value  of  the  board,  but  could  claim  the  board 
itself.  The  action  by  which  he  did  so  was  termed  utilis^  because 
it  was  only  an  equitable  method  of  protecting  him,  the  prsetor 
allowing  him  to  assert  fictitiously  that  he  was  the  owner.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  106.)  The  direct  legal  power  of  claiming  the  tablet 
(mndicatio  recta)  was  in  the  painter  whose  property  the  tablet  had 
become ;  but  the  former  owner  of  the  tablet  was  allowed  still  to  treat 
it  as  his,  in  order  to  compel  the  painter  to  pay  its  value.  If,  when 
the  acUo  utilis  was  brought,  the  painter  paid  tiie  value  of  the  tablet, 
the  right  of  action  was  at  an  end,  and  the  owner  of  the  tablet 
could  not  get  possession  of  the  picture  by  ofiering  to  pay  its  cost. 

Consequens  est  ut  utilis  actio,  &c.  It  would  not  follow  from 
the  pauiter  possessing  that  the  owner  of  the  tablet  should  have  a 
real  action  of  any  find.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  exception 
that  then  he  should  have  one.  Therefore  consequ^ens  must  be 
taken  as  meaning  *  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law ; '  or 
the  sentence  must  be  taken  as  meaning,  ^If  the  painter  is  in 
possession,'  this  circumstance  places  the  owner  of  the  tablet  in 
such  a  hard  position  that  it  is  thought  right  he  should  have  a 
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utUis  actio.    The  word  used  in  the  Digest  is  not  consequens  but 
conveniens. 


85.  Si  qnis  a  non  domino,  qnem 
dominnm  esse  crederet,  bona  fide 
fdndum  emerit  vel  ex  donatione 
aliave  qua  justa  causa  seque  bona 
fide  acceperit :  natnrali  ratione 
plactdt,  firnotos,  quos  percepit,  ejus 
esse  pro  cultnra  et  cura.  Et  ideo  si 
postea  donunns  supervenerit  et  fnn- 
dum  vindicet,  de  firactibiis  ab  eo 
coDsnmptis  agere  non  potest.  £i 
vero,  qui  soiens  alienmn  fondom 
possederit,  non  idem  conoessum  est. 
Itaque  oom  fondo  etiam  finctns, 
licet  consumpti  sint,  oogitur  resti- 
tnere. 


85.  If  any  one  has  bona  fide  par- 
chased  land  firom  another,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  trae  owner,  when 
in  fact  he  was  not,  or  has  bona  fids 
acquired  it  firom  such  a  person  by  gift 
or  by  any  other  good  title,  natural 
reason  demands  that  the  fruits  which 
he  has  gathered  shall  be  his  in  return 
for  his  care  and  culture.  And  there- 
fore, if  the  real  owner  afterwards  ap- 
pears and  claims  his  land,  he  can  have 
no  action  for  fruits  which  the  possessor 
has  consumed.  But  the  same  allow- 
ance is  not  made  to  him  who  has  know- 
ingly been  in  possession  of  auother^s 
estate ;  and  therefore  he  is  compelled 
to  restore,  together  with  the  lands,  all 
the  fruits,  sJthough  they  may  have 
been  consumed. 

D.  xli.  1.  48 ;  D.  xxii.  1.  45. 

Justinian  now  passes  to  the  interest  of  a  bona  fide  possessor 
and  a  usnfrnctnary  in  the  fruits  of  land,  a  subject  to  which  he  is 
led  by  having  spoken  of  other  ways  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil  was  limited. 

A  person  would  be  said  to  possess  bona  fide  and  ex  justa  cavsa 
who  had  received  a  thing  from  a  person  he  believed  to  be  the 
owner  in  any  method  by  which  ownership  could  legally  pass.  (See 
note  on  Tit.  6.  10.) 

As  long  as  the  fruits  still  adhered  to  the  soil,  that  is,  were 
still  ungathered,  they  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  If 
gathered,  but  not  consumed,  they  belonged  to  the  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor as  against  every  one  except  the  owner  of  the  soil.  T\^en 
the  owner  of  the  soil  claimed  them,  they  became  his,  for  they  had 
only  been  the  property  of  the  bona  fide  possessor  interim  (D.  xli. 
1.  48),  that  is,  provisionally;  but  if  they  had  been  consumed,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  could  not  recover  their  value  from  the  bona  fide 
possessor.  The  mala  fide  possessor,  on  the  contrary,  was  obliged 
to  give  the  value  even  of  those  that  were  consumed  (restituere 
fructus  consumptos). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  bona  fide 
possessor  extended  over  all  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  not  only 
over  those  produced  by  his  cultivation  and  care  (see  D.  xli.  1.  48), 
although  Pomponius  (D.  xxii.  1.  45)  seems  to  limit  it  to  the  latter. 


86.  Is,  ad  quem  ususfructus 
fundi  pertinet,  non  aUter  fructuum 
dominus  efficitur,  quam  si  eos  ipse 
perceperit.  Et  ideo  hcet  maturis 
fructibus,  nondum  tamen  perceptis, 
decesserit,  ad  heredem  ejus  non  per- 


86.  The  usufructuary  of  land  does 
not  become  owner  of  the  fruits  until  he 
has  himself  gathered  them ;  and  there- 
fore, if  he  should  die  while  the  fruits, 
although  ripe,  are  yet  ungathered, 
they  do  not  belong  to  bis  heir,  but  are 
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Ill 


tinent,  sed  domino  proprietatis  ad-  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
qtumntor.  Eadem  fere  et  de  oolono  And  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
dicimtur.  the  farmer. 

The  interest  of  the  usufructuary  has  a  special  Title  (Tit.  4) 
devoted  to  it,  and  all  remarks  upon  it  may  be  reserved  till  we 
arrive  at  that  Title. 

Eadem  fere.  The  heirs  of  the  colonus  (here  used  for  any  person 
farming  land  let  to  him)  could  gather  fruits  not  gathered  by  him, 
for  his  rights  did  not  perish  with  him ;  but  the  ungathered  fruits 
were  legally  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  the  farmer  had  to  sue 
through  him  if  they  were  taken  away.  (D.  xLx.  2.  60.  5 ;  0.  iv. 
65.  10.) 


87.  In  pecudmn  fractu  etiam 
fetus  est,  sicnti  lac  et  pilus  et  lana: 
itaqne  agni  et  hsedi  et  vituli  et 
equuli  statim  naturaH  jure  dominii 
sunt  frnctuarii.  Partus  vero  ancillsB 
in  fructu  non  est,  itaque  ad  domi- 
num  proprietatis  pertinet;  absur- 
dum  enim  videbatur,  hominem  in 
fiructu  esse,  cum  omnes  fructus  re- 
nun  natura  hominum  gratia  compa- 
ravit. 


87.  In  the  fruits  of  animals  are 
included  their  young,  as  well  as  their 
milk,  hair,  and  wool;  and  therefore 
lambs,  kids,  calves,  and  colts,  imme- 
diately on  their  birth  become,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  property  of  the 
usufructuary;  but  the  ofGspring  of  a 
female  slave  is  not  reckoned  among 
fruits,  but  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
property.  For  it  seemed  absurd  that 
man  should  be  reckoned  among  fruits, 
when  it  is  for  man*s  benefit  that  all 
fruits  are  provided  by  nature. 

D.  xxii.  1.  28. 

Ulpian  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  children  of  slaves  not  being 
in  fructUj  that  non  temere  a/ndUce  qua  ret  causa  comparantitTj  vt 
parixmt.  (D.  v.  3.  27.)  There  were,  however,  many  animals, 
Gows  or  mares  for  instance,  used  for  draught,  that  could  not  be 
said  to  be  expressly  destined  to  bear  offspring,  and  yet  their  off- 
spring was  in  fructu. 

88.  Sed  si  gregis  usumfructum 
qxds  habeat,  in  locum  demortuorum 
capitum  ex  fetu  fructuarius  summit- 
tere  debet,  ut  et  JuHano  visum  est, 
et  in  vinearum  demortuarum  vel 
arborum  locum  alias  debet  substi- 
taere.  Becte  enim  oolere  debet  et 
quasi  bonus  paterfamilias  utL 


88.  The  usufructuary  of  a  flock 
ought  to  replace  any  of  the  flock  that 
may  happen  to  die,  by  supplying  the 
deficiency  out  of  the  young,  as  Julian 
too  was  of  opinion.  So,  too,  the  usu- 
fructuary ought  to  supply  the  place  of 
dead  vines  or  trees.  For  he  ought  to 
cultivate  with  care,  and  to  use  every- 
thing as  a  good  paterfamiMobs  jvomd 
use  it. 


This  paragraph  relates  entirely  to  the  subject  of  Title  4. 


89.  Thesauros,  (}U0S  quis  in  suo 
loco  invenerit,  divus  Hadrianus, 
naturalem  sequitatem  secutns,  ei  con- 
cessit, qui  invenerit.    Idemque  sta- 


89.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  ac-  J   0 
cordance  with  natural  equity,  allowed        .  . 

any  treasure  found  by  a  man  in  his  f*^'  " 
own  land  to  belong  to  the  finder,  as 


/..' 


toit,  si  quis  in  sacro  aut  in  religioso  also  any  treasure  found  by  chaijce  in  a 

loco  fortuito  casu  invenerit.    At  si  s%gred  or  religious  place.    But  if  any 

quis  in  atieno  looo  non  data  ad  hoc  one  found  treasure  without  any  express 

opera,  sed  fortuito  invenerit,  dimi-  search,  but  by  mere  chance,  in  a  place 
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diom  domino  soli  concessit.  Et  belonging  to  another,  the  emperor 
oonvenienter,  si  quis  in  Csesaris  loco  granted  half  to  the  finder  and  hidf  to 
invenerit,  dimidiom  inventoris,  dimi-  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  on  the 
diom  Cflesaris  esse  statuit.  Gui  con-  same  principle  he  ordered  that,  if  any- 
veniens  est,  et  si  quis  in  publico  loco  thing  was  found  in  a  place  belonging 
vel  fisoali  invenerit,  dimidium  ipsius  to  the  emperor,  half  should  belong  to 
esse,  dimidium  fisci  vel  civitatis.  the  finder,  and  half  to  the  emperor. 

And  consistently  with  this,  if  a  man 
finds  anything  m  a  place  belonging  to 
a  city  or  to  the  fiscusj  half  belongs  to 
the  finder,  and  half  to  the  fiacua  or 
the  city. 

D.  xlL  1.  68.  pr« ;  D.  zlix.  14.  8. 10. 

Thesaurus,  says  Paul  (D.  xli.  1.  31.  1),  est  veins  qucedam  de- 
positio  pecunice  (that  is,  of  anything  valuable),  cujtis  non  eostat 
memoria,  ut  jam  dominum  rum  habeat.  Of  course  if  it  was  known 
who  placed  it  there,  it  was  known  to  whom  it  belonged.  But  a 
treasure,  though  its  depositor  was  unknown,  was  not  considered 
exactly  as  a  res  nuUius.  The  owner  of  the  land  in  which  it  was 
found  had  always  some  interest  in  it.  If  he  found  it  himself,  it  all 
belonged  to  him ;  if  another  person  found  it,  the  finder  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  divided  it  equally.  When  there  was  no  owner 
of  the  land,  as  when  the  place  was  sacred  or  religious,  the  finder 
took  it  all.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  make  the  search  for  trea- 
sure an  excuse  for  digging  up  tombs  and  sacred  places,  or  for 
digging  up  other  men's  ground ;  and  therefore  it  was  only  when 
the  discovery  was  quite  accidental,  and  the  finder  had  niade  no 
search  for  it,  that  the  treasure,  or  the  half  of  it,  as  the  case  might 
be,  was  permitted  to  belong  to  him. 


40.  Per  traditionem  quoque  jure 
naturali  res  nobis  adquiruntur :  nihil 
enim  tam  conveniens  est  naturali 
sequitati,  quam  voluntatem  domini, 
volentis  rem  suam  in  alium  trans- 
ferre,  ratam  haberi.  Et  ideo  cujus- 
cumque  generis  sit  corporalis  res, 
tradi  potest  et  a  domino  tradita  alie- 
natur.  Itaque  stipendiaria  quoque 
et  tributaria  praedia  eodem  modo 
alienantur.  Vocantur  autem  stipen- 
diaria et  tributaria  preedia,  quae  in 
provinciis  sunt,  inter  quae  nee  non 
ItaUca  praedia  ex  nostra  constitu- 
tione  nulla  differentia  est. 


40.  Another  mode  of  acquiring 
things  according  to  natural  law  is  tra- 
dition ;  for  nothing  is  more  conforma- 
ble to  natural  equity  than  that  the 
wishes  of  a  person,  who  is  desirous 
to  transfer  his  property  to  anotiier, 
should  be  confirmed.  And  therefore 
coi^oreal  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
mayBe*  passed  by  tradition,  and,  when 
so  passed  by  their  owner,  are  made 
the  property  of  another.  In  this  way 
are  alienated  stipendiary  and  tributary 
lands,  that  is,  lands  in  the  provinces, 
between  which  and  Italian  lands  there 
is  now,  by  our  constitution,  no  differ- 
enoe. 


D.  xh*.  1.  9.  8 ;  C.  vii.  81. 

Before  the  property  in  a  thing  could  be  transferred  fix)m  one 
person  to  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  process  should  be 
complete  in  four  points: — 1.  The  person  who  transferred  it  must 
be  the  owner;  2.  He  must  place  the  person  to  whom  he  trans- 
ferred it  in  legal  possession  of  the  thing ;  3.  He  must  transfer  the 
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thing  with  intention  to  pass  the  property  in  it ;  4.  The  person  to 
whom  it  was  transferred  must  receive  it  with  intention  to  become 
the  owner. 

The  placing  another  in  legal  possession  of  a  thing  was  termed 
the  traditio  of  that  thing.  In  the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  por- 
t-able moveable,  the  owner  might  really  hand  over  the  thing  to 
the  person  who  was  to  become  its  possessor ;  but  in  no  case  was 
it  necessary  that  this  should  be  done ;  what  was  necessary  was 
that  the  party  who  was  to  receive  it  should  have  the  thing  in  his 
power,  and  that  the  two  parties  should  express,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, the  wish  of  the  one  to  transfer,  of  the  other  to  accept,  the 
possession.  The  thing  need  not  be  touched;  land,  for  instance, 
need  not  be  entered  on ;  but  the  person  who  was  to  be  placed  in 
possession  must  have  the  thing  before  him,  so  as  to  be  able,  by  a 
Tiliysi^  act,  to  exercise  power  over  it.  (See  Savigny  on  Posses- 
8iW,  Bk.  ii.  sees.  16  and  17.) 

Property  could  not  be  transferred  by  mere  agreement.  (Tro- 
ditinnibus  et  usucapioniims  dominia  renim^  non  nvdis  pactis,  trans- 
feruntur,  C.  ii.  3.  20.)  The  agreement  was  but  the  expression 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties  ;  and  this  was  ineffectual  unless  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  party  being  placed  in  possession  to  whom 
the  thing  was  to  be  tranrferred. 

Prcedia  stipendiaria  were  provincial  lands  belonging  to  the 
people,  tributaria  provincial  lands  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Gai.  ii.  21.)  It  will  be  remembered  that  so  long  as  the  distinc- 
tion remained  between  Italian  and  provincial  land  the  Italicum 
solum  was  a  res  Trumcipi,  and  could  only  be  transferred  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  maTidpatio.  (See  Introd.  sec.  59.)  The  dis- 
tinction had  long  been  obsolete,  and  was  formally  abolished  by 
Justinian.     (C.  vii.  31.) 

41.  Sed  si  quidem  ex  causa  dona-  41.  If  things  are  delivered  by  way 

tionis  aut  dotis  ant  qualibet  alia  ex  of  gift  or  as  a  doa  or  for  any  other  pnr- 
cansa  tradantur,  sine  dubio  transfe-  pose,  the  property  in  them  is  no  doubt 
nintnr :  venditse  vero  et  traditsB  non  transferred.  But  things  sold  and  de- 
alitor  emptori  adquirontor,  quam  si  livered  are  not  acquired  by  the  buyer 
is  venditori  pretinm  solvent  vel  alio  until  he  has  paid  the  seller  the  price, 
modo  ei  satisfecerit,  velnti  expro-  or  satisfied  him  in  some  way  or  other, 
missore  ant  pignore  dato.  Qaod  as  by  procuring  some  third  person  who 
cavetur  qnidem  etiam  lege  duodecim  promises  to  pay,  or  by  giving  a  pledge, 
tabnlarom  :  tamen  recte  dicitnr  et  And,  although  this  is  provided  by  a 
jure  gentium,  id  est  jure  naturali,  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  yet  it  may 
id  efficL  Sed  et  si  is,  qui  vendidit,  be  rightly  said  to  spring  from  the  law  of 
fidem  emptoris  secutus  foerit,  dicen-  nations,  that  is,  the  law  of  nature.  But 
dum  est,  statim  rem  emptoris  fieri,      if  the  seller  has  accepted  the  credit  of 

the  buyer,  the  thing  then  becomes  im- 
mediately the  property  of  the  buyer. 
D.  xviii.  1.  19.  68. 

The  seller  would  generally  not  have  the  intention  to  transfer 
the  property  until  he  received  the  price  ;  but  he  might  be  content 
to  look  to  another  person  for  the  payment  of  the  price,  or  he  might 
choose  to  accept  the  credit  of  the  buyer  instead  of  the  price  itself; 
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and  if,  in  either  of  these  cases,  he  intended  to  pass  the  property, 
it  would  pass  at  once,  irrespectively  of  the  price  being  paid.  For 
the  meaning  of  expromissor^  see  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  3. 

42.  Nihil  antem  interest,  ntrum  42.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 

ipse  dominus  tradat  alicm  rem,  an  owner  delivers  the  thing  himself  or 
volmitate  ejus  alius.  some  one  else  by  his  desire. 

D.  xli.  1.  9.  4. 

48.  Qua    ratione,  si    cui   libera  48.  Hence,  if  any  one  is  entrusted 

negotiorum  administratio  a  domino  by  an  owner  with  the  uncontrolled 
permissa  fuerit  isque  ex  his  negotiis  administration  of  his  goods,  and  he 
rem  vendiderit  et  tradiderit,  facit  sells  and  delivers  anything  which  is 
earn  accipientis.  a  part  of  these  goods,  he  passes  the 

property  in  it  to  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  thing. 

D.  xH.  1.  9.  4. 

By  the  will  of  the  owner,  the  manager  of  the  property  is  able 
to  deal  with  it;  and  if  he  deals  with  it,  the  will  of  the  owner  is 
expressed  through  him. 

44.  Interdum  etiam  sine  tradi-  44.  Sometimes  even  the  mere  wish 

tione  nuda  voluntas  sufficit  domini  of  the  owner,  without  tradition,  is 
ad  rem  transferendam,  veluti  si  rem,  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property  in  a 
quam  tibi  aliquis  commodavit  aut  thing,  as  when  a  person  has  lent  or  let 
locavit  aut  apud  te  deposuit,  ven-  to  you  anything,  or  deposited  anything 
diderit  tibi  aut  donaverit.  Quamvis  wiih  you,  and  then  afterwards  sells  or 
enim  ex  ea  causa  tibi  eam  non  tradi-  gives  it  to  you.  For,  although  he  has 
derit,  eo  tamen  ipso,  quod  patitur  not  delivered  it  to  you  by  way  of  sale 
tuam  esse,  statim  adquiritur  tibi  or  gift,  yet  by  the  mere  &ct  of  his 
proprietas  perinde  ac  si  eo  nomine  consenting  to  its  becoming  yours,  yon 
tradita  fuisset.  instantly  acquire  the  property  in  it,  as 

fully  as  if  it  had  actually  been  delivered 
to  you  for  the  express  pmpose  of  pass- 
ing the  property. 

D.  xli.  1.  9.  6. 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  property  in  the  thing  was 
transferred  was  already  in  physical  possession  of  the  thing,  then, 
if  the  wishes  of  the  parties  to  give  and  to  receive  the  property  in  it 
were  added  to  this,  and  the  person  who  affected  to  give  the  property 
was  the  real  owner,  all  the  conditions  of  a  transfer  were  complete. 
It  made  no  difference  what  was  their  respective  order  in  time. 
Generally  the  expression  of  will  would  precede  the  placing  in 
possession,  but  not  necessarily.  When  the  person  to  whom  the 
property  in  the  thing  was  transferred  had  only  the  mere  detention 
of  the  thing,  that  is,  had  it  in  his  keeping  and  power  as  a  hirer  or 
depositary  would  have,  but  had  not  aJso  the  intention  of  dealing 
with  it  as  an  owner,  all  that  was  necessary  to  change  this  detention 
into  possession  and  ownership  was  a  change  in  tibe  animus  with 
which  it  was  held.  The  intention  to  hold  it  as  an  owner  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  accepting  the  transfer  of  the  property.  The 
person,  in  like  manner,  who  transferred  the  property,  by  doing  so 
sufficiently  showed  his  intention  of  placing  the  other  in  possession. 
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Thus  the  different  elements  of  traditio  were  broken  up  and  sepa- 
rated, not,  as  usual,  united  in  a  single  act ;  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  text  by  saying  the  property  passes  sine  traditione. 


45.  Item  si  quis  merces  in  horreo 
depositas  vendiderit,  simul  atque 
olaves  horrei  tradiderit  emptori, 
transfert  proprietatem  mercium  ad 
emptorem. 


45.  So,  too,  any  one,  who  has  sold 
goods  deposited  in  a  warehouse,  as  soon 
as  he  has  handed  over  the  keys  of  the 
warehouse  to  the  buyer,  transfers  to 
the  buyer  the  property  in  the  goods. 


D.  xli.  1.  9.  6. 

Apparently,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  statement  of  Papinian, 
it  was  also  requisite  that  the  key  should  be  given  apud  horrea, 
at  the  warehouse  (D.  xviii.  1.  74).  A  person  who  was  at  the  ware- 
house and  had  the  key  in  his  hand  was  in  a  position  to  exercise 
immediate  power  over  the  contents  of  the  warehouse 4  the  goods 
were  in  Eis  custody,  and  he  was  thus  placed  in^ssession  of  them. 
The  key  was  not  symbolical,  but  was  the  means  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  deal  with  the  goods  as  an  owner. 


46.  Nay,  more,  sometimes  the  in- 
tention of  an  owner,  although  directed 
only  towards  an  uncertain  person, 
transfers  the  property  in  a  thing.  For 
mstance,  when  Uie  praetors  or  consuls 
throw  their  largesses  to  the  mob,  they 
do  not  know  what  each  person  in  the 
mob  will  get ;  but  as  it  is  their  inten- 
tion that  each  should  have  what  he 
gets,  they  make  what  each  gets  imme- 
diately belong  to  him. 

.  1. 9.  7. 

47.  Accordingly,  it  is  quite  true  to 
say  that  anything  which  is  seized  on, 
when*  it  has  been  treated  as  abandoned 
by  its  owner,  becomes  inunediately  the 
property  of  the  person  who  takes  posses- 
sion of  it.  And  anything  is  considered  as 
abandoned,  which  its  owner  has  thrown 
away  with  the  intention  no  longer  to 
have  it  as  a  part  of  his  property ;  for 
thereby  it  immediately  ceases  to  belong 
to  him. 

D.  xli.  7.  1. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  property  in  things  abandoned  was 
transferred,  like  that  in  things  thrown  to  the  mob,  by  the  wish  of 
the  owner  to  transfer  it  to  the  person  who  should  first  take  pos- 
session of  it ;  but  it  is  much  more  natural  to  consider,  with  the 
text,  that  the  thing  becomes  a  res  nvilivs  by  being  abandoned, 
and  the  property  of  the  first  occupant  by  being  taken  posses- 
sion of. 

48.  Alia  causa  est  earum  rerum,  ^  48.  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to 
qasd  in  tempestatd  maris  levandae  things  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm, 
navis  causa  ejiciuntur.     Hae  enim    to  lighten  a  vessel ;   for  they  remain 

1  2 


46.  Hoc  amplius  interdum  et  in 
incertam  personam  collocata  volun- 
tas domim  transfert  rei  proprieta- 
tem :  ut  ecce  prsetores  vel  consules, 
qui  missiha  jactant  in  vulgus,  igno- 
rant, quid  eorum  quisque  excepturus 
edt,  et  tamen,  quia  volunt,  quod 
quisque  exceperit,  ejus  esse,  statim 
exun  dominum  efficiunt. 


D.  xli. 

47.  Qua  ratione  verius  esse  vide- 
tor  et,  si  rem  pro  derelicto  a  domino 
habitam  occupaverit  quis,  statim 
enm  dominum  effici.  Pro  derelicto 
autem  habetur,  quod  dominus  ea 
mente  abjecerit,  ut  id  rerum  suarum 
esse  noUet,  ideoque  statim  dominus 

I  desinit. 
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dominorom  permanent,  quia  palam  the  property  of  their  owners ;  as  it  is 
est,  eas  non  eo  animo  ejici,  qno  qnis  evident  that  they  are  not  thrown  away 
eas  habere  non  vult,  sed  quo  magis  through  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
cum  ipsa  navi  periculum  maris  eSa-  in  order  that  their  owner,  together 
giat :  qua  de  causa  si  quis  eas  fluoti-  with  the  ship  itself,  may  more  easily 
bus  expulsas  vel  etiam  in  ipso  mari  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Hence» 
nactus  lucrandi  animo  abstulerit,  any  one  who,  with  a  view  to  profit  him- 
fnrtum  committit.  Nee  longe  dis-  self  by  such  things,  takes  them  away 
cedere  videntur  ab  his,  quae  de  when  washed  on  shore,  or  when  he  haa 
rheda  ourrente,  non  intellegentibus  found  them  in  the  sea,  is  guilty  of  theft, 
dominis,  cadunt.  And  much  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 

things  which  drop  from  a  carriage  in 
motion,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
owners. 

D.  xli.  1.  9.  8 ;  D.  xlvii.  43.  4. 

A  thing  could  not  be  considered  as  abandoned  and  made  a  res 
ntdliiis  unless  its  owner  intended  to  dease  to  be  its  owner. 


Tit.  II.     DE   REBUS  INCORPORALIBUS. 

Quaedam  prseterea  res  corporales  Certain  things,  again,  are  corporeal, 

sunt,  qusedam  incorporales.  others  incorporeal. 

Gai.  ii.  12 ;  D.  i.  8. 1. 1. 

Justinian,  after  having  spoken  of  the  natural  modes  of 
acquiring  property  in  things,  returns  in  this  Title  to  the  division 
of  things,  and  adds  one  more  division,  that  of  things  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  to  the  divisions  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Title.  Our  senses  tell  us  what  things  corporeal  are  :  things  in- 
corporeal are  rights,  that  is,  fixed  relations  in  which  men  stand  to 
things  or  to  other  men,  relations  giving  them  power  over  things 
or  claims  against  persons.  And  these  rights  are  themselves  the 
objects  of  rights,  and  thus  fall  under  the  definition  of  things.  For 
instance,  the  right  to  walk  over  another  man's  land  is  said  to  be 
an  incorporeal  thing ;  for  we  may  have  a  claim  or  right  to  have 
this  right,  exactly  as,  if  the  land  belonged  to  us,  we  should  have 
a  right  to  have  the  land.  These  rights  over  things  were  termed 
jupi  in  rerrij  and  these  jwrg,  in  rem,  some  of  the  more  important 
of  which  are  treated  of  in  this  part  of  the  Institutes,  were  almost 
exactly  on  the  footing  of  ^  res*  in  Roman  law,  and  were  the  subjects 
of  real  actions  equally  with  things  corporeal.  (See  Introd.  sec. 
50.)  This  language  of  Roman  law  is  rather  in  accordance  with 
popular  language  and  practical  convenience  than  theoretically  accu- 
rate. Strictly  speaking,  the  ownership  of  a  field  is  just  as  much 
incorporeal  as  the  ownership  of  a  right  of  way  over  a  field,  and  in 
both  cases  the  law  only  treats  of  the  corporeal  thing,  the  field, 
with  reference  to  the  incorporeal  rights. 

We  can  hardly  speak  of  the  possession  of  a  thing  incorporeal, 
but  still  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  so  much  resembles  the 
occupation  and  using  of  a  corporeal  thing,  that  the  term  quasi-^ 
possessio  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  position  of  a  person 
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who  exercises  the  right  without  opposition,  and  exercises  it  as  if  he 
was  its  owner.  As  little  can  we  speak  of  the  traditio  or  delivery 
of  a  right ;  but  just  as  quaswposseasio  is  used  to  express  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  a  possessor^  so  qucm-traditio  is  a  term  used  to 
signify  the  placing  of  a  person  in  this  position. 

1.  Corporales  eee  sunt,  quae  sui  1.  Corporeal  things  are  those  which 
natura  tangi  possunt :  yeluti  fiindns,  are  by  their  nature  tangible,  as  land, 
homo,  vestis,  aurmu,  argentum  et  a  slave,  a  garment,  gold,  silver,  and 
denique  aliae  res  innumerabiles.  other  things  innumerable. 

Gai.  ii.  18 ;  D.  i.  8. 1.  1. 

2.  Incorporales  autem  sunt,  quse  2.  Incorporeal  things  are  those 
tangi  non  possunt.  Qualia  sunt  ea,  which  are  not  tangible.  They  are 
quae  in  jure  consistunt :  sicut  here-  such  as  consist  in  a  right,  as  an  in- 
ditas,  ususfiructus,  usus,  obligationes  heritance,  a  usufruct,  a  use,  or  obli- 
quoquo  modo  contractse.  Neo  ad  gations  in  whatever  way  contracted, 
rem  pertinet,  quod  in  hereditate  Nor  does  it  make  any  dmerence  that 
res  corporales  continentur:  nam  et  things  corporeal  are  contained  in  an 
fractus,  qui  ex  fimdo  percipiuntur,  inheritance ;  for  fruits,  gathered  by  the 
corporales  sunt  et  id,  quod  ex  aliqua  usufructuary,  are  corporeal ;  and  that 
obbgatione  nobis  debetur,  plerumque  which  is  due  to  us  by  vi^^e  of  an  obli- 
corporale  est,  veluti  fdndus,  homo,  gation,  is  generally  a  corporeal  thing, 
pecuma :  nam  ipsum  jus  hereditatis  as  a  field,  a  slave,  or  money ;  whife 
et  ipsum  jus  utendifruendi  et  ipsum  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  right  of 
jus  obligationis  incorporale  est.  usufruct,  and  the  right  of  obli^tion, 

are  incorporeal. 

Gai.  ii.  14 ;  D.  i.  8.  1. 1. 

8.  Eodem    numero    sunt    jura  8.  Among   things   incorporeal  are 

pnediorum  urbanorum  et  rusti-  the  rights  over  estates,  urban  and 
€omm,  qu£B  et  servitutes  vocantur.       rural,  which  are  also  called  servitudes. 

GAi.ii.l4;D.  i.  8,  LI. 

In  the  last  section  it  was  said  that  usufruct,  a  personal  servi- 
tude, was  an  incorporeal  thing,  and  the  same  is  now  said  of  real 
or  prsedial  servitudes.  This  is  intended  as  an  observation  pre- 
liminary to  the  next  three  Tides,  which  treat  of  servitudes.  By 
servitudes  are  meant  certain  portions  or  fragments  of  the  right  of 
ownership  separated  from  the  rest,  and  enjoyed  by  persons  other 
than  the  owner  of  the  thing  itself  When  the  servitude  was  given 
to  a  particular  person,  it  was  said  to  be  a  personal  servitude.  When 
it  was  associated  with  the  ownership  of  another  thing,  so  that 
whoever  was  the  owner  of  this  other  thing  was  the  owner  of  the 
servitude,  the  servitude  was  said  to  be  a  real  or  prsddial  servitude ; 
the  latter  term  being  used  because  it  was  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  an  immoveable  thing  (see  paragraph  3  of  next  Title),  in 
virtue  of  which  the  right  given  by  the  servitude  was  exercised ; 
axid  the  word  prcedium^  being  taken  in  a  general  sense,  was  used 
to  denote  this  immoveable.  The  thing  over  which  the  prsedial 
servitude  was  exercised  was  also  always  an  immoveable.  Things 
over  which  servitudes,  whether  personal  or  praedial,  were  exercis^, 
were  said  to  serve  the  person  to  whom  or  the  thing  to  which  the 
flervitnde  was  attached ;  and  hence  the  terms  servitusy  res  serviens, 
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were  employed,  the  thing  in  right  of  which  the  servitude  was 
enjoyed  being,  in  opposition,  termed  res  dominans,  (See  Introd. 
sec.  64.) 

No  one  could  have  a  servitude  over  his  own  thing,  nvUi  res 
sua  servit  (D.  viii.  2.  26.)  For  as  he  was  the  owner  of  all  the 
portions  into  which  the  right  of  ownership  was  separable,  he  could 
not  have  a  second  right  of  ownership  over  any  one  portion  separated 
from  the  rest.  Again,  as  a  servitude  was  the  subtraction  of  some 
one  portion  of  ownership,  it  did  not  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  owner  of  the  res  Servians  do  any  positive  act ;  its  force  was 
either  to  make  him  undergo  something,  as  that  another  should 
exercise  a  certain  power  over  a  thing  of  which  he  was  owner,  or  to 
make  him  abstain  from  doing  something  which  as  owner  of  the 
thing  he  had  power  to  do.  Servitvium  non  ea  ruitura  est  vi 
aliquid  faded  quis^  sed  ut  aliquid  patiatnr  aid  rum  fcudod, 
(D.  viii.  1.  15.  1.)  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  prsedial 
servitude  was  indivisible ;  the  person  who  enjoyed  the  servitude 
could  not  break  up  this  fragment  of  ownership  into  lesser  frag- 
ments, but  a  usufruct  could  be  divided. 


Tit.  III.    DE   SERVITUTIBUS. 

Bustioorom  prasdiorum  jura  sunt  The  servitudes  of  rural  immove- 

hseo:  iter,  actus,  via,  aquse  ductus,  ables  are,  iter,  actus,  via,  and  aqum 
Iter  est  jus  eundi,ambulandihoinim,  ductus.  Iter  is  the  right  of  going  or 
non  etiam  jumentum  agendi  vel  passing  for  a  man,  not  of  driving  beasts 
vehiculum :  actus  est  jus  agendi  vel  or  vehicles.  Actus  is  the  right  of  driv- 
jumentum  vel  vehiculum.  Itaque  ing  beasts  or  vehicles.  So  a  man  who 
qui  iter  habet,  actum  non  habet;  has  the  right  of  passage  simply  has  not 
qui  actum  habet,  et  iter  habet  eoque  the  right  of  passage  for  beasts  or  ve- 
uti  potest  etiam  sine  jumento.  Via  hides ;  but  if  he  has  the  latter  right 
est  jus  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambulandi :  he  has  the  former,  and  he  may  use  the 
nam  et  iter  et  actum  in  se  via  con-  right  of  passage  without  having  any 
tinet.  Aqu»  ductus  est  jus  aquse  beasts  with  him.  Via  is  the  right  of 
ducendse  per  fimdum  alienum.  going,  of  driving  beasts  or  vehicles, 

and  of  walking ;  for  the  right  of  way 
includes  the  right  of  passage,  and  the 
right  of  passage  for  beasts  or  vehicles. 
Aqua  ductus  is  the  right  of  conducting 
water  through  the  land  of  another. 

D.  viii.  8.  1.  pr. 

For  prcedium  there  is  no  exact  English  equivalent.  '  Estate  * 
suffices  when  we  are  speaking  of  a  prcedium  rusticum,  but  it  is 
scarcely  consonant  with  usage  to  speak  of  a  house  as  an  '  urban. 
estate.'  The  French  immetihle  exactly  corresponds  to  prcediumy 
and,  perhaps,  by  borrowing  the  term  '  immoveable '  we  approach  as 
nearly  to  prcedium  as  the  language  will  permit. 

Preedial  servitudes,  that  is,  servitudes  possessed  over  one  im- 
moveable in  right  of  having  another  immoveable,  were  divided 
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into  those  of  rural  and  urban  immoveables  (prcedia  rustica  et 
urba/na).  The  distinction  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  one  kind 
being  more  common  in  the  country,  the  other  in  the  town.  But 
the  distinction,  as  it  was  practically  understood,  soon  lost  the  traces 
of  its  origin  ;  and  a  servitude  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  rural  im- 
moveable when  it  was  one  which  affected  the  soil  itself,  and 
that  of  an  urban  immoveable  when  it  was  one  which  affected  the 
superficifiSj  that  is,  anything  raised  upon  the  soil.  Servitutes 
prcediorum  (dice  in  solo^  alice  in  superftcie  consistunt,  (D.  viii. 
1.  3.)  If  the  servitude  was  one  which  affected  the  soil,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which  the  soil  itself  sufficed,  as,  for  instance,  the 
right  to  traverse  another  man's  land,  or  to  draw  water  from  his 
spring,  it  made  no  difference  where  the  land  or  the  spring  was 
situated.  They  might  be  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  yet  the  servi- 
tude was  one  of  a  rural  immoveable.  So,  too,  if  the  servitude  was 
one  which  affected  something  built  or  placed  on  the  soil,  as,  for 
instance,  the  right  to  place  a  beam  in  another  man's  building; 
although  this  building  was  in  the  country,  the  servitude  was  one 
of  an  urban  immoveable.  In  this  paragraph  and  in  paragraph  2, 
instances  are  given  of  servitudes  of  rural  immoveables.  The  object 
of  the  servitude  iter  was  the  right  of  passing  across  land  on  foot 
or  horseback :  iter  est  qua  quis  pedes  vel  eques  commea/re  potest. 
(D.  viii.  3.  12.)  That  of  the  servitude  actus  was  the  right  of 
driving  animals  or  vehicles  across  land :  qui  actum  habet  et  plau- 
stinim  ducere  et  jumenta  a^ere  potest,  (D.  viii.  3.  7.  pr.)  That 
of  the  servitude  via  was  the  right  of  using  the  road  in  any  way 
whatever,  as,  for  instance,  of  dragging  stones  or  timber  over  it, 
which  he  could  not  do  if  he  had  only  the  actus  (D.  viii.  3.  7.  pr.) ; 
and  of  having  the  road,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  of  the 
width  provided  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  eight  feet 
where  it  ran  straight,  and  sixteen  feet  where  it  wound  round  to 
change  its  direction  :  vice  latitudo  ex  lege  Duodecim  l^ainda/rum  in 
pcrrectum  octo  pedes  habet ;  in  anfradum^  id  est^  vbi  fiexum  est, 
sedecim.  (D.  viii.  3.  8.)  Of  course  the  larger  of  these  rights 
comprehended  the  smaller ;  if  a  person  had  the  right  of  driving 
over  land,  he  had  the  right  of  passing  over  it.  A  special  agree- 
ment might  indeed  be  made  to  the  contrary ;  a  person  might,  for 
instance,  grant  the  right  of  driving  beasts,  but  insist  that  the  way 
should  never  be  used  except  when  beasts  were  driven. 

1.  Ftsediorum    urbanorum   sunt  1.  The   servitudes   of  urban    im- 

Bervitutes,  quse  sedificiis  inhserent,  moveables  are  those  which  appertain  to 

ideo  urbanorum  prsdiorum  dictse,  buildings,  and  they  are  said  to  be  ser- 

qnoniam    sedificia    omnia    urbana  vitudes  of  urban  immoveables,  because 

prsedia    appellantur,    etsi    in    villa  we  term  all  edifices  urban  immoveables, 

sedificata    sunt.      Item    preediorum  although  really  built  in  the  country, 

urbanorum  servitutes  sunt  hee :  ut  Among  these  servitudes  are  the  follow- 

\4cinu8  onera  vicini  sustineat :  ut  in  ing :  that  a  person  has  to  support  the 

parietem  ejus  liceat  vicino  tignum  weight  of  the  adioining  house ;  that  a 

immittere :  ut  stillicidium  vel  flumen  neighbour  should  have  the  right  of  in- 

recipiat  quis  in  sdes  suas  vel  in  serting  a  beam  into  his  neighbour*8 
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aream,  vel  non  recipiat ;  et  ne  altius  wall ;  that  be  has  to  receive  or  not  to 
tollat  quis  SBdee  snas,  ne  luminibuB  receive  the  water  that  drops  or  runs 
vicini  ofticiatar.  from  another  man's  house  on  to  his 

building  or  into  his  court;    or  that 
he  is  not  to  raise  his  house  higher, 
and  thereby  obstruct  his  neighbour's 
lights. 
D.  viii.  2.  2. 

The  words  quoe  cedificiis  i7ihcere7it  in  the  text,  are  equivalent 
to  the  in  superfide  consistunt  of  Paul.  (D.  viii.  2.  20.  pr.)  The 
servitudes  attach  to  some  building  raised  on  the  soil. 

Onera  vicini  sustineat  By  this  servitude  a  wall  or  pillar  of 
the  res  sertdens  was  obliged  to  support  the  weight  of  the  res 
dominans.  The  owner  of  this  wall  or  pillar,  so  long  as  he  re- ' 
mained  owner,  was  bound  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  weight  safely.  (D.  viii.  5.  6.  2.)  This  was  the 
only  case  where  the  owner  of  the  res  serv^iens  had  to  do  any  positive 
act.  But  the  owner  of  the  wall,  into  which  a  beam  was  let  by  the 
servitude  tigni  immittendi^  was  not  compelled  to  repair  the  wall, 
in  order  that  the  beam  might  rest  there  safely.     (D.  viii.  5.  8.  2.) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  servitudes 
stilliddii  vel  fluminis  recipiendi  and  aUius  non  toUendi,  By 
the  one  the  res  serviens  was  made  to  receive  the  rain-water  of  the 
res  dominans,  by  the  other  the  res  serviens  was  proybited  firom 
being  raised  above  the  res  dominans.  But  in  the  text  we  have 
the  servitude  stilliddii  vel  fluminis  n<m  recipiendi^  and  in  the 
passage  of  the  Digest  (viii.  2.  2),  from  which  much  of  the  text  is 
borrowed,  we  read  of  a  servitude  altius  toUendi ;  and  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand  what  these  servitudes  were.  Theophilus, 
in  his  paraphrase  of  this  section,  thus  explains  the  former:  Aut 
tu  jus  hujusmodi  (i.e.  stilKddia  tua  in  meas  cedes  projiciendt) 
habebas  in  cedes  meas;  et  rogavi  te  ne  stillicidia  tua  aut  canales 
in  domum  vel  aream  meam  projiceres.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  servitude  non  recipiendi  was  an  extinction  of  a  pre- 
existent  servitude  recipiendi  made  in  favour  of  the  owner  of 
the  res  serviens.  So,  too,  the  servitude  altius  tollendi  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  allowing  the  house  of  a  neighbour  to  be  built 
above  ours ;  so  that  the  neighbour  who  was  previously  under  a  ser- 
vitude, or  at  any  rate  under  an  obligation,  non  altius  tollendi^  by 
the  creation  of  what  may  be  called  a  counter-servitude,  does  away 
with  the  impediment  to  his  building  above  our  house.  If  it  was 
really  a  servitude,  as  we  should  certainly  suppose  from  the  language 
of  Theophilus,  that  was  extinguished  or  nullified  by  this  new 
counter-servitude,  it  seems  scarcely  natural  that  this  should  not  be 
given  among  the  modes  of  ending  a  servitude,  and  still  more,  that 
the  usual  language  of  the  jurists  with  respe<;t  to  the  extinction  of 
a  servitude  should  be  departed  from.  The  ordinary  phrase  was, 
that  the  thing  affected,  the  res  serviens^  was  freed,  res  liberaiur^ 
and  it  seems  a  very  cumbrous  mode  of  effecting  the  liberatio  rei 
to  create  a  new  servitude,  when  the  object  would  have  been  at  once 
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accomplished  by  merely  sarrendering  the  existing  servitude  to  the 
owner  of  the  res  servients.  The  commentators  are  therefore  driven 
to  hold  that  the  right  previously  existing,  that,  namely,  of  having 
our  water  flow  into  our  neighbour *s  house,  or  of  having  our  neigh- 
bour's house  kept  from  exceeding  a  given  height,  was  not  a  servitude, 
but  was  given  by  law.  Positive  enactments,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Tag.  Annal,  xv.  43 ;  Suet.  Aug.  89 ;  D.  xxxix.  1.  1.  17,  may  have 
decided  that  adjoining  houses  should,  in  particular  places,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  owners,  be  of  the  same  level  or  pour  off 
their  water  on  to  the  adjoining  house,  while  those  persons  who 
were  intended  to  be  benefited  might  still  forego  this  advantage, 
•if  they  pleased  to  allow  of  a  servitude  being  created  to  do  away 
with  tiie  effect  of  the  enactment.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  no  one  who  reads  the  passages  in  which  enactments  for  the 
regulation  of  buildings  are  mentioned,  would  suppose  that  indi- 
viduals were  ever  allowed  to  infringe  them  by  the  mere  permission 
of  their  neighbours.  All  that  we  can  be  quite  sure  of  is  that  these 
servitudes,  which  were  the  contraries  of  other  servitudes,  were  con- 
stituted for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  a  thing  that  previously  had 
been  under  some  disadvantage. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  words  are  sometimes  used  to  express 
servitudes  which  seem  proper  to  the  owner  of  the  res  dominans, 
not  to  the  owner  of  the  res  serviens.  Thus,  if  the  above  explanc^ 
tion  is  correct,  the  servitus  toUendi  means  the  serviius  patiendi 
vidnum  tollere  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  2),  and  what  is  termed  in  the 
text,  as  it  would  seem  more  properly,  the  servitus  stillicidii  red-- 
piendiy  is  termed  in  the  Digest  (viii.  2.  2)  the  senntus  stillicidii 
avertendi. 

The  right  of  view  was  protected  in  several  ways.  The  servitude 
ne  luminthtis  officiatur  prevented  our  neighbour  from  doing  any- 
thing, whether  by  building,  planting  trees,  or  by  any  other  means, 
whereby  the  light  was  in  any  way,  however  slightly,  intercepted 
from  our  house.  The  servitude  ne  prospectui  offendatur  prevented 
our  neighbour  from  doing  anything  that  would  make  the  view 
from  our  house  less  pleasant  and  open  (D.  viii.  2.  15,  17.  pr.) ; 
and  the  jtis  luminum  forced  our  neighbour  in  building  a  wall  to 
leave  apertures  through  which  we  could  look  beyond.  (D.  viii.  2. 
4.  40.) 

2.     In    rusticonun    prsediorum  2.  Some  think  that  among  ^tjon- 

flervitntibuB  quidam  computari  recte  tudesof  rural  immoveables  are  rightly 

pntant  aqu8B  haustiun,  pecoris  ad  Included  tEe  HgEt  of  drawing  water, 

aqnamadpulsum,juspa8cendi,  calcis  of  watering  cattle,  of  feeding  cattle,  of 

coqnendfie,  harenee  fodiendse.  burning  lime,  of  Egging  sand. 

D.  ^^ii.  8.  1.  1. 

There  are  many  servitudes,  both  of  rural  and  of  urban  immove- 
ables, mentioned  in  the  Digest,  besides  those  given  as  examples  in 
the  Institutes. 

8.  Ideo    autem    hsB    servitutes  8.  These  servitudes  are  called  the 

iormu     appellantur,    quoniam    servitudes    of  immoveables,    because 
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aine  preediia  constitui  non  posBunt.  they  cannot  be  constituted  without  im- 
Nemo  enim  potest  servituteni  ad-  moveables.  For  no  one  can  acquire  a 
quirere  urbam  vel  rusticiprsBdii,  nisi  servitude  of  a  rural  or  urban  inomove- 
qui  habet  prsedium,  neo  quisquam  able,  unless  he  has  an  inmioveable  be- 
debere,  nisi  qui  habet  prsedium.  longing  to  him ;  nor  can  any  one  owe 

such  a  servitude  unless  he  has  an  im- 
moveable belonging  to  him. 

D.  viii.  4.  1. 1. 

The  nature  of  most  servitudes  of  urban  immoveables  demanded 
that  the  immoveable  over  which,  and  the  immoveable  in  right  of 
which,  the  servitude  was  exercised,  should  be  contiguous;  but  when 
the  servitude  was  one  of  rural  immoveables,  the  prcedia  need  not 
necessarily  be  near  together.  Still,  however,  a  servitude  was  not 
permitted  to  exist  which  was  useless  to  its  owner ;  a  person  could 
not  have  a  right  of  way,  for  instance,  over  the  land  of  another  if 
he  was  prevented  from  using  the  way  by  land,  over  which  he  had 
no  servitude,  lying  between  his  land  and  that  over  which  the  ser- 
vitude was  to  be  exercised.     (D.  viii.  1.  14.  2.) 

There  was  another  difference  between  the  servitudes  of  rural 
and  urban  immoveables.  The  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  used 
continuously,  the  former  only  at  times.  The  beam,  for  instance, 
always  rested  in  the  wall;  there  was  no  moment  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  res  serviens  was  not  prohibited  from  blocking  up  his 
neighbour's  lights.  But  the  way  was  not  always  being  used ;  nor 
were  cattle  always  being  watered  (D.  viii.  1. 14).  From  this  differ- 
ence in  their  nature,  there  arises  an  important  difference  in  the 
modes  in  which  these  two  kinds  of  servitudes  might  be  lost  by  not 
being  used.  A  continuous  servitude  could  be  lost  by  non-user 
only  when  the  servient  owner  did  some  act  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  that  servitude,  and  the  dominant  owner  for  a  certain 
time  acquiesced  in  the  act  or  neglected  to  assert  his  rights.  A 
discontinuous  servitude,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lost  if  a  certain 
time  elapsed  during  which  the  dominant  owner  never  did  the  act 
for  the  doing  of  which  the  servitude  was  created.     (D.  viii.  2.  20.) 

4.  Si  quis  velit  vicino  aliquod  jus  4.  If  any  one  wishes  to  create  a 

constituere,  pactionibus  atque  stipu-  right  of  this  sort  in  favour  of  his 
lationibus  id  efficere  debet.  Potest  neighbour,  he  must  do  so  by  agree- 
etiam  in  testamento  quis  heredem  ments  and  stipulations.  A  person  can 
suum  danmare,  ne  altius  eedes  tollat,  also,  by  testament,  bind  his  heir  not 
ne  luminibus  eedium  vicini  officiat :  to  raise  his  house  higher  lest  he  ob- 
vel  ut  patiatur  eum  tignum  in  pane-  struct  a  neighbour's  lights,  to  permit 
tern  immittere  vel  stillicidium  ha-  a  neighboiu:  to  insert  a  beam  into  his 
here :  vel  ut  patiatur  eum  per  fim-  wall,  or  to  receive  the  water  from  a 
dum  ire,  agere  aquamve  ex  eo  neighbour's  roof;  or,  again,  he  may 
ducere.  obUge  his  heir  to  allow  a  neighbour 

to  go  across  his  land,  or  to  drive 
beasts  or  vehicles,  or  to  conduct  water 
across  it. 

Gai.  ii.  81 ;  D.  viii.  4.  16. 

Gains  tells  us  (ii.  29),  that  jura  prcedimmm  rvstico^nim  were 
among  res  mandpi  (see  Introd.  sec.  59),  while  jura  ^prcediorura^ 
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wrbanorum  were  not,  and  that  the  former  were  constituted  by 
maricipaHo',  the  latter,  as  well  as  personal  servitudes,  were  con- 
stituted by  the  process  termed  in  jure  cesaio,  (See  introductory 
note  to  this  Book.)  But  these  modes  of  constituting  servitudes 
were  only  applicable  to  the  solum  Italicum:  in  the  provincial 
lands,  where  there  was  no  legal  ownership  at  all,  no  ownership 
of  servitudes  could  be  given.  But  Gains  says,  that  if  any  one 
wished  to  create  a  servitude  over  provincial  prcedia,  he  could 
effect  it  piictionibus  et  stipulationihus^  using  the  words  of  the 
text.  The  parties  agreed  to  constitute  the  servitude,  and  this 
agreement  (pactio)  was  generally,  perhaps  almost  always,  followed 
by  a  stipulation  or  solemn  contract  (see  Introd.  sec.  83),  by  which 
the  person  who  permitted  the  servitude  to  be  constituted  over  his 
prcedium^  bound  himself  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  right,  by 
subjecting  himself  to  a  penalty  in  case  of  refusal.  (See  Theophil. 
ParaphrcLse  of  Text.)  When  the  right  had  been  once  exercised, 
and  the  owner  of  the  servitude  had  thus  the  qiiasi-possessio  of  the 
servitude,  the  praetor  secured  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  by 
granting  him  possessory  interdicts  (see  Introd.  sec.  107,  and  note 
on  introductory  section  of  Title  6  of  this  Book),  and  also  per- 
mitted him,  if  the  servitude  afterwards  passed  out  of  his  quasi- 
possession  to  bring  an  action  to  claim  it,  called  the  actio  Pvbli- 
ciana^  by  which  a  bona  fide  possessor  was  allowed  to  represent 
himself  fictitiously  as  a  djominus^  and  to  claim  (yindica/re)  a  thing 
as  if  he  were  the  owner.  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  4 ;  D.  vi.  2.  11.  1.)  In 
all  probability  the  same  mode  of  constituting  servitudes  obtained 
also  with  regard  to  the  solum  Italicum;  although  there  were 
proper  and  peculiar  modes  of  constituting  servitudes  over  prcedia 
Italica,  yet  if  an  agreement  and  stipulation  were  followed  by  quasi- 
possessio,  the  praetor  would  protect  the  quad-possessor.  And  hence 
it  was  said  that  servitudes  were  constituted  jure  prcetorio  and  were 
maintained  tuitione  prcetoris. 

Modem  writers  on  Boman  law  are  much  divided  in  opinion 
whether  servitudes  were  really  constituted  pactionibtis  atque  sti- 
pulationUmSj  by  agreements  and  stipulations  alone,  or  whether 
we  are^always  to  understand  that,  to  perfect  the  title,  what  is 
termed  quasi-traditio  was  necessary.  That  is,  whether,  as  traditio 
was  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  in  a  corporeal  thing,  so  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  transfer  the  property  in  an  incorporeal 
thing,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  transferred  should  be  placed 
in  the  legal  quasi-possession  of  his  right.  If  the  servitude  was  a 
positive  one,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  this  quasi-possession  could 
be  established ;  for  directly  the  right  was  exercised  with  the  animus 
possidendi^  and  permitted  to  be  so  exercised  by  the  owner  of  the 
res  serviensy  the  person  in  favour  of  whom  the  servitude  was  con- 
siiituted  would  have  the  quasi-possession.  But  when  the  servitude 
was  a  negative  one,  when  the  owner  of  the  res  serviens  was  merely 
bound  not  to  do  something,  the  only  evident  mode  by  which 
possession  could  be  said  to  be  gained  was,  when  the  owner  of  the 
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res  dominans  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  of  the  owner  of  the 
res  serviens  to  do  the  thing  which  he  was  bound  by  the  servitude 
not  to  do.  But  as  the  exercise  of  the  right  given  by  a  positive 
servitude  was  an  act  evident  and  cognisable  by  all  whom  it  con- 
cerned, it  is  with  regard  to  positive  servitudes  that  the  question  is 
principally  debated,  whether  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  right  being  constituted.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
the  better  opinion  that  quasi-tradition  was  a  necessaiy  part  of  the 
constitution  of  a  servitude.  Without  quasi-tradition  the  benefit  of 
the  interdicts  could  not  be  claimed.     (D.  viii.  1.  20.) 

Mancipation  and  injure  cessio  were  quite  obsolete  in  the  time 
of  Justinian.     We  have  two  modes  given  in  the  text  by  which  ser- 
vitudes might  be  constituted  under  his  legislation :  (1)  pactionibus 
atque  stiptdationibus,  i.e.  agreements,  whether  followed  or  not  by  a 
stipulation,  and  (2)  testamento.   When  given  testameniOy  a  servitude 
might  be  given  as  well  directly  to  the  legatee  as  by  condemning 
the  heir  to  transfer  it  to  him,  both  modes,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
having  exactly  the  same  effect.     To  these  modes  must  be  added : 
3.   That  adjudicatione^  when  a  judge  awarded  the  property  in  a 
servitude    under   the    actions  familice    erdscujidce   and    coTwmuni 
dividundo.     (See  Introd.  sec.  103;  D.  x.  2.  22.  3.)     4.  That  of 
reserving  the  servitude  in  making  a  traditio  of  the  rest  of  the 
property,  when  it  was  in  fact  constituted  by  having  all  the  other 
jura  in  rem  separated  from  it,  instead  of,  as  usual,  being  itself 
separated  from  the  rest.     5.   Lastly,  the  possessor  who  had  had 
a  long  quasi-possession  of  a  servitude  was  protected  in  it.     The 
usucapion  of  servitudes,  which  perhaps  existed  previously,  was  for- 
bidden by  the  lex  Scribonia^  passed  probably  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius.    (D.  xli.  3.  4.  29.)     But  a  long  bona  fide  possession  was 
protected  by  praetorian  actions  and  interdicts.     Traditio  jilane  et 
patientia  servitutum  inducet  officium  prcetoris.     (D.  viii.  3.  1,  2 ; 
D.  viii.  3.  12.)     This,  perhaps,  principally  applied  to  servitudes 
urbanorum  prcediorum,  for  these  only  were  capable  of  a  continuous 
exercise  (servitutes  quae   in  superficie  consistunty  possessione  reti- 
nentur).    (D.  viii.  2.  20,  pr.)    But  there  were  particular  servitudes 
rusticorum  prcediorum,  long  usage  of  which   gave  rights  which 
were  protected.     Among  these  were  the  jus  aquas  ducendcBj  the 
jus  itineris,  and  the  jvs  a/ctvs.     The  possessor  had  to  show  that 
his  possession  had  been  neither  in,  dam^  nor  precaHo ;  but  had  not 
to  show  any  good  title  for  possession.     (D.  viii.  5.  10.  pr.)     What 
was  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  the  possessor  to  have  exercised 
the  right  is  not  certain,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  same  as  for  the  hngi  temporis  possessio  of  provincial  lands, 
i.e.  ten  years  if  the  parties  were  in  the  same  province,  and  twenty 
if  the  parties  were  in  different  provinces.     If  land  was  acquired 
by  usucapion,  the  servitudes  that  went  with  it  were  also  acquired 
in  the  same  way  (D.  xli.  3.  10.  1),  and  if  a  servitude  had  been  lost 
by  non-usage,  it  could,  or  at  any  rate  some  servitudes  could,  be 
regained  by  two  years'  usucapion.     (Paul.  Sent.  i.  27.  2.) 
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Tit.  IV.  DE  USUPRUOTU.    '^  ' 

Ususfiracttis  est  jub  alienis  rebus  Usiifruct  is  the  right  tQ^e  and 

utendifraendi  salva  rerom  substan-  enjoy  tEings  belonging  to  others,  pro- 
tia.  Est  enim  jus  in  corpore :  qno  vided  that  the  substance  of  the  things 
sublato  et  ipsum  toUi  necesse  est.         used  remains  unimpaired.    For  it  is 

a  right  over  sometJung  corporeal ;  and 
if  this  thing  perishes,  the  usufruct  it- 
self necessarily  perishes  also. 

D.  vii.  1. 1,  2. 

We  now  pass  to  personal  servitudes,  those,  namely,  which  are 
given  to  a  person  simply  as  a  person,  and  not  as  the  owner  of  a 
particular  house  or  piece  of  land.  In  personal  as  in  praadial  ser* 
vitudes  one  portion  of  the  dominiMm  is  detached  from  the  rest,  but 
this  portion  is  made  up  of  many  and  indefinite  rights,  not,  as  in 
prsedial  servitudes,  of  a  single  and  definite  right.  Personal  ser- 
vitudes also  differed  from  real  in  being  applicable  to  moveables  as 
well  as  to  immoveables;  and  the  personci  servitude  ususfi^ucius 
was  divisible,  that  is,  some  of  the  fruits  included  in  the  servitude 
might  be  parted  with,  although  the  servitude  \isu8  was,  like  real 
servitudes,  indivisible. 

The  person  to  whom  the  vsvsfructus  was  given  had  two  rights 
united;  he  had  Hie  jus  utendi^  that  is,  the  right  of  making  every 
possible  use  of  the  thing  apart  from  consuming^it  or  fi^m  taking 
the  fruits  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  living  in  a  house  or 
employing  beasts  of  burden ;  and  he  had  also  the  jvs  fruendiy  the 
right  of  taking  all  the  fruits  of  the  thing  over  which  the  servitude 
was  constituted.  The  definition  of  fructus  is  quicquid  in  fundo 
nascitur  (D.  ^di.  1.  59.  1),  that  is,  the  ordinary  produce,  but  not 
accidental  accessions  or  augmentations,  such  as  a  treasure  found 
(D.  xxiv.  3.  7.  12)  or  islands  formed  in  a  river. 

He  might  sell,  or  let,  or  give  his  right  of  taking  the  fruits  to 

another,  and  the  profits  he  thence  derived  were  termed  his  fructus 

civiles.     (D.  vii.  1.  12.  2.)    It  was  only  such  of  the  fructus  as 

were   actually  taken  or  gathered  by  him,  or  those  acting  under 

him,  that  belonged  to  him ;  and  no  fruits  which  were  not  gathered 

at  the  time  of  his  death  passed  to  his  heir.  (See  Tit.  1. 36.)  He  was 

obliged  to  give  security,  on  entoring  on  the  exercise  of  his  right, 

^hat  he  would  use  his  right  as  a  good  pa^xfyss^icLs^  and  give  up  J 

at  the  time  when  Ms  right  expired,  the  possession  of  the  thing.! 

(D.  vii.  9.  1.)     We  have  had  an  instance  of  what  was  meant  by 

.using  his  right  as  a  good  paterfamilias  in  paragr.  38  of  Tit.  1, 1 

Y  where  it  is  said  that  he  is  bound  to  replace  dead  sheep  and  deadf 

/  trees.    He  was  also  bound  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing  over 

I  which  the  right  extended;  he  could  not,  for  instance,  build  on  land  I 

vambuilt  on,  or  change  the  use  to  which  land  was  specially  destined,/ 

(D.  vii.  1.  7.  1 ;  D.  vii.  1.  13.  4.)     And  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
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that  the  words  salva  rerum  siiistantia,  in  the  text,  are  Bometimes 
understood,  so  that  the  sentence  would  mean,  usufruct  is  the  right 
of  using  and  taking  the  finits  of  things  belonging  to  another,  but 
so  as  not  to  alter  the  substance.  Ulpian  (Reg.  24.  26)  certainly 
uses  the  words  8^.a  rerum  substantia  in  a  sense  very  similar; 
but  the  concluding  words  of  the  section  make  it  more  natural  to 
understand  salva  rerum  svbstantia  as  referring  here  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  usufruct.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the  thing  over  which  it 
is  constituted  remains  unaltered;  fo£_-if  the  thing_perishe8,  the 
usu^nict  perishes.  The  two  sentences  of  this  section  are  taken 
without  alteration  from  the  Digest,  but  are  from  different  authors, 
the  former  being  from  Paul,  the  latter  from  Gelsus.  (D.  vii.  1.  1,2.) 
Very  probably  Paul  did  not  use  the  words  salva  rerum  stibstantia 
with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  servitudes ;  but  the  compilers 
of  the  Institutes  saw  that,  if  they  were  used  in  this  sense,  the 
two  sentences  would  cohere  together. 

1.  Ususfructus  a  proprietate  ae-  1.  The  usufract  may  be  detached 

parationem  recipit  idque  pluribus  from  the  property ;  and  this  separation 
modis  accidit.  Ut  ecce  si  quia  takes  pleuse  in  many  ways  :  for  example/? 
alicui  usumfructom  legaverit ;  nam  if  the  uenfruct  is  g^ven  to  any  one  as  a 
heres  nudam  habet  proprietatem,  legacy ;  for  the  heir  has  then  the  biCfe 
legatarius  usmnfructmn :  et  contra  oWner^p,  and  the  legatee  has  the 
si  fimdum  legaverit  deducto  nsn-  usufruct ;  conversely,  if  the  estate  is 
fructu,  legatarius  nudam  habet  given  as  a  legacy,  subject  to  the  de- 
proprietatem,  heres  vero  usiunfru-  duction  of  the  usufruct,  the  legatee 
ctum :  item  alii  usumfructum,  ahi  has  the  bare  ownership,  and  the  heir 
deducto  eo  fimdum  legare  potest,  has  the  usufruct.  Agam,  the  usufruct 
Sine  testamento  vero  si  quis  veUt  may  be  given  as  a  legacy  to  one  person, 
alii  usumfructum  constituere,  pacti-  and  the  land  minus  this  usufruct  may 
onibus  et  stipulationibus  id  efficere  be  given  to  another.  If  any  one 
debet.  Ne  tamen  in  universiun  in-  wishes  to  constitute  a  usufruct  other- 
utiles  essent  proprietates  semper  wise  than  by  testament,  he  must  effect 
abscedente  usufructu,  placuit,  certis  this  by  pi^s  and  stipulations.  But, 
modis  extingui  usumfructum  et  ad  lest  the  property  shomd  be  rendered 
proprietatem  reverti.  wholly  profitless  by  the  usufruct  being 

for  ever  detached,  it  has  been  thought 
right  that  there  should  be  certain  ways 
in  which  a  usufruct  may  become  ex- 
tinguished, and  be  again  absorbed  in 
the  property. 

D.  vii.  1.  6.  pr. ;  D.  xxxii.  2.  19.  pr. ;  D.  rii.  1.  8.  pr.  and  2 ;  Gai.  ii.  81. 

Besides  the  other  modes  of  constituting  servitudes  mentioned 
in  the  note  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  last  Title  we  may  in  the 
case  of  usufructs  notice  that  a  usufruct  was,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
constituted  lege^  i.e.  by  express  enactment.  It  will  be  found  from 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  ninth  Title  of  this  Book,  that  under  Jus- 
tinian's legislation  the  father  acquired  the  use  of  his  son's  pecvlium. 
We  see  from  the  text  that  a  testator  gave  or  reserved  a  usufruct  by 
the  mere  wording  of  his  will.  When  the  dealing  was  inter  vivos^ 
the  transferor  gave  the  usufruct  by  agreement^  or  else  reserved  it 
in  making  a  traditio  of  the  nvda  proprielas. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  putting  the  third  case  of  gift  of 
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nsufract  by  testament,  that,  namely,  in  which  the  usufruct  is 
given  to  one  legatee,  the  nuda  proprietas  to  another,  the  gift  to 
the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  words  dedacto  eo  (i.e.  usufmctu) 
funium.  The  Digest  (xxxiii.  2.  19)  explains  why  the  words  d&- 
dmto  eo  should  in  such  a  case  be  carefully  added  to  a  gift  of  the 
fimdus ;  for  if  they  were  not,  the  second  legatee  would  be  treated 
as  having  the  nuda  proprietas^  and  also  as  having  a  joint  interest 
in  the  usufruct  with  the  first  legatee. 


2.  A  usufiruct  may  be  constitated 
not  only  of  lands  and  buildings,  bnt 
also  of  slaves,  of  beasts  of  burden,  and 
everything  else  except  things  which  are 
consumed  by  being  used,  for  these  are 
susceptible  of  a  usufruct  neither  by 
natural  nor  by  civil  law.  Among  such 
things  are  wine,  oil,  wheat,  garments ; 
and  of  a  like  nature  is  coined  money ; 
for  it,  too,  is  in  a  manner  consumed  in 
the  very  use  made  of  it,  through  con- 
tinually passing  from  hand  to  hand. 
But  the  senate,  thinking  such  a  measure 
would  be  useful,  has  enacted  that  a 
usufruct  even  of  these  things  may  be 
constituted,  if  only  sufficient  security  is 
given  to  the  heir ;  and  therefore  if  the 
usufruct  of  money  is  given  to  a  legatee, 
the  money  is  considered  to  be  given  to 
him  in  complete  ownership ;  but  he  has 
to  give  security  to  the  heir  for  the  re- 
payment of  an  e^ual  sum  in  the  event 
of  his  death  or  his  undergoing  a  capitis 
denviivutio.  Other  things,  too,  of  the 
same  kind  are  delivered  to  the  legatee 
so  as  to  become  his  property ;  but  their 
value  is  estimated  and  security  is  given 
for  the  payment  of  the  amount  at  which 
they  are  valued,  in  the  event  of  the 
legatee  dying  or  undergoing  a  capitis 
deminutio.  The  senate  has  not  tiien, 
to  speak  strictly,  created  a  usufruct  of 
these  things,  for  that  was  impossible, 
but,  by  requiring  security,  has  esta- 
blished a  right  analagous  to  a  usufruct. 

D.  vii.  1.  8.  1 ;  D.  vii.  5.  1,  2,  8,  7. 

Properly  only  things  qtuB  in  usu  non  consumuntur  could  be 
the  subject  of  a  servitude  which  consisted  in  using  things  only  for 
a  time ;  but  as  things  quoe  usu  consumuntur^  things  that  perish 
in  the  using,  are  things  that  may  for  the  most  part  be  easily 
replaced  by  similar  things  of  an  equal  quantity  and  quality,  the 
9enatu8Consultum  referred  to  in  the  text  (the  date  of  which  is 
uncertain,  but  is  probably  not  later  than  Augustus)  permitted 
that  things  quae  vsu  consumuntur  should  be  made  subject  to  a 
kind  of  usufruct  by  which  they  might  be  consumed  at  once,  and 
then,  on  an  event  occurring  by  which  a  real  usufruct  would  have 


2.Constituiturautem  ususfructus 
non  tantum  in  fondo  et  sedibus,  ve- 
rom  etiam  in  servis  et  jumentis 
ceterisque  rebus,  exceptis  his,  quae 
ipso  usu  consumuntur:  nam  ese 
ne<|ue  naturali  ratione  neque  civili 
recipiunt  usumfructum.  Quo  nu- 
mero  sunt  vinum,  oleum,  frumen- 
timi,  vestimenta.  Quibus  proxima 
est  pecunia  numerata :  namque  in 
ipso  usu  adsidua  ^ermutatione  <][uo- 
dunmodo  extinguitur.  Sed  utihta- 
tis  causa  senatus  censuit,  posse  etiam 
earum  rerum  usumfructum  consti- 
toi,  ut  tamen  eo  nomine  heredi  uti- 
liter  caveatur.  Itaque  si  pecunise 
ususfructus  legatus  sit,  ita  datur 
legatario,  ut  ejus  fiat,  et  legatarius 
satisdat  heredi  de  tanta  pecunia  re- 
Btituenda,  si  morietur  aut  capite 
minuetur.  Geterse  quoque  res  ita 
traduntur  legatario,  ut  ejus  fiant : 
sed  eestimatis  his  satisdatur,  ut,  si 
moiietur  aut  capite  minuetur,  tanta 
pecunia  restituatur,  quanti  e»  fue- 
lint  sestimatse.  Ergo  senatus  non 
fecit  quidem  earum  rerum  usum- 
fructum (nee  enim  poterat),  sed  per 
cautionem  quasi  usumfructimi  con- 
fltituit. 
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expired,  that  is,  the  death  or  capitis  deminutio  of  the  nsufructnary, 
they  were  to  be  replaced  by  similar  things,  or,  what  effected  the 
same  object  in  a  different  way,  their  pecuniary  value  was  estimated 
on  the  commencement  of  the  quasi-usufruct,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
paid  at  its  expiration.  Ulpian  gives  the  following  as  the  terms 
of  the  senatusconsultum :  Ut  omnium  rerum  quas  in  cujusque 
patriWfOnio  esse  constaret^  ususfructus  legari  possiL  (D.  vii. 
5.  1.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  text  includes  garments,  vestimenta, 
among  things  of  which  there  was  only  a  quasi-usufruct,  whereas 
the  Digest  twice  speaks  of  them  as  things  of  which  there  was  a 
real  usufruct.  (D.  vii.  1.  15.  4;  vii.  9.  9.  3.)  They  were,  in  fact, 
one  or  the  other  according  as  it  was  the  garments  or  their  value 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  nuda  proprietas  at  the 
end  of  the  usufruct,  and  this  might  depend  on  the  intention 
of  the  parties  or  the  nature  of  the  materials.  * 

Satisdatur,  The  usufimctuary  not  only  guaranteed  by  a  sti^ 
pulation  the  replacement  of  the  things  or  the  payment  of  their 
value,  but  he  procured  a  surety  (fidejussor)  to  guarantee  it  also. 
D.vii.  5.  8. 

8.  Finitur     autem     UEmsfiraotus  8.  The  usufruct  is  terminated  by 

morte  fructuarii   et  doabus  capitis  the  death  of  the  asnfructuary,  by  two 

deminutionibus,  maxima  et  media,  kinds  of  capitis  deminutio,  namely, 

et  non  utendo  per  modum  et  tem-  the  greatest  and  the  middle,  and  also 

pus.    Qu8B  onmia  nostra  statuit  con-  by  not  being  used  according  to  the 

stitutio.   Item  finitur  ususfructus,  si  manner  and  during  the  time  fixed ; 

domino  proprietatis  ab  usufructua-  all  which  points  have  been  decided 

rio  cedatur  (nam    extraneo   ceden-  by  our  constitution.    The  usufruct  is 

do  r\\h\\  agitur) :  vel  ex  contrario  si  also   terminated  if  the   usufructuary 

fiructuarius  proprietatem  rei  adqni-  surrenders  it  to  the  owner  of  the  pro- 

sierit,  quae  res  consolidatio  appella-  perty  (a  cession  to  a  stranger  would 

tur.     Eo  amplius  constat,  si  sedes  not  have  this  effect) ;  or,  conversely, 

incendio    consumptse     fherint     vel  by  the  usufructuary  acquiring  the  pro- 

etiam  tense  motu  aut  vitio  suo  cor-  perty,  which  is  called  consolidation, 

ruerint,    extingui   usumfructum   et  Again,  if  a  building  is  consumed  by 

ne  arese  quidem  usumfructimi  de-  fire,  or  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 

beri.  or  falls  through  decay,  the  usufruct  of 

it  is  necessarUy  extinguished,  nor  does 
there  remain  any  usufiruct  due  even  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  stood. 

C.  iii.  33.  16.  pr.  and  1, 2 ;  Gai.  ii.  30. 

The  text  points  out  five  ways  in  which  the  usufiruct  would 
terminate.  1.  By  the  death  or  capitis  deminutio  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary. If  the  usufruct  belonged  to  a  city  or  corporation  which 
could  not  die,  it  lasted  for  a  hundred  years,  as  being  the  extreme 
length  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  (D.  vii.  1.  56.)  Previously 
to  Justinian  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  extinguished  a  usu- 
fruct (Paul.  Sent.  iii.  6.  29),  because  the  person  who  underwent  it 
was  not  the  same  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  affcer  undergoing 
it  as  he  was  before;  he  commenced  a  new  existence.  Justinian 
altered  the  law  in  this  respect  (C.  iii.  33.  16),  and  he  also  decided 
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a  question  which  had  divided  the  jurists,  whether  a  usuiruct 
acquired  by  a  slave  or  2k  Jiliusfamilias  terminated  on  the  death  of 
the  slave,  or  death  or  capitis  deminutio  of  the  son,  or  whether  it 
remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  or  father.  He  decided  that 
it  should  remain  until  the  master's  or  father's  natural  or  civil  death, 
and  further,  that  in  the  case  of  Sk  fiUusfa/mUias,  it  should  also  con- 
tinue for  his  benefit  after  his  father's  death  ;  so  that  the  father  had 
the  usufruct  for  his  life,  and  then  the  son,  if  he  survived  the 
father,  had  it  for  his  life.     (C.  iii.  33.  16,  17.) 

2.  Non  utendo  pei-  rnodum  et  tempus.  Secondly,  the  usu- 
fructuary might  lose  the  usufinict  by  not  using  it  in  the  way  agreed 
on  by  the  parties  during  the  time  fixed  by  law.  The  usufiructuary 
might,  for  instance,  have  the  use  of  a  fundus  for  the  summer,  and 
if  he  used  it  only  during  the  winter  he  would  not  use  the  usufruct 
o{  the  fundus  in  the  way  it  was  given  him,  and  this  was  equivalent 
to  not  using  it  at  all  ;  and  if  he  did  not  exercise  his  right  at  any 
period  previous  to  the  time  fixed  by  law  as  that  when  the  usufruct 
became  extinct  by  non-usage,  his  right  was  gone.  This  time  was, 
under  the  old  law,  one  year  when  the  usufruct  affected  moveables, 
and  two  years  when  the  usufruct  affected  immoveables.  If  this 
period  elapsed  without  the  right  being  exercised,  the  owner  of  the 
nuda  proprietas  gained  the  usufruct  by  usucapion.  Justinian 
altered  this  by  fixing  three  years  as  the  time  for  moveables,  and 
ten  or  twenty  years  for  immoveables,  according  as  the  person 
affected  was  present  or  absent.  (See  Tit.  6.  1.)  The  usufructuary 
was  placed  so  &r  in  the  position  of  an  owner  of  a  thing,  that  it 
required  the  same  length  of  time  to  make  him  lose  the  usufruct 
as  it  did  to  make  the  owner  lose  the  property.  Hence  it  is  said 
in  the  Code  (iii.  33.  16.  1)  that  he  was  not  to  lose  the  usufruct 
unless  talis  exceptio  (i.e.  of  usucapion)  usufructuario  opponatur^ 
quce  etiam  si  domiJiivm  vindica/ret  posset  eumprcesentemvelabsentem 
exchidere. 

Non-usage  and  capitis  deminutio  only  affected  rights  already 
commenced  ;  and  in  oi*der  to  avoid  their  effects  the  usufruct  was 
often  given  by  legacy  in  dTUfuhs  aminos,  vel  menses^  vel  dies.  As 
a  new  usufruct  thus  began  each  year,  month,  or  day,  there  could  be 
no  non-usage  for  a  longer  time  than  the  duration  of  each  usufruct, 
and  capitis  deminutio  only  affected  the  usufruct  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  undergone.     (D.  vii.  4.  1.  3,  28.) 

3.  8i  domino  cedatur.  Thirdly,  usufruct  was  lost  if  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  owner  of  the  niida  proprietas.  The  word 
cedere  belongs,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Gains,  to  the  in 
jure  cessio,  the  fictitious  suit  by  which  personal  servitudes  were 
given  up  in  the  time  of  Gains.  This  mode  of  giving  up  servitudes 
to  the  dominus  being  obsolete,  less  technical  words  would  be  more 
a{>propriate  in  the  text.  The  usufructuary  could  not  transfer  the 
usufruct  to  another,  because  the  usufruct  attached  to  him  personally, 
and  was  to  terminate  by  his  death  or  capitis  deminutio,  and  not 
by  that  of  a  stranger.     He  could  allow  another  to  exercise  his  right 
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of  taking  the  fruits  until  he  himself  died  or  lost  the  servitude,  but 
this  did  not  make  that  person  the  owner  of  the  usufruct. 

4,  5.  The  two  other  modes  by  which  a  usufruct  might  be  lost, 
viz.  (4)  consolidation  when  the  usufruct  was  extinguished,  quia 
res  sita  nemini  servit^  and  (5)  the  thing  being  consumed,  that  is, 
either  really  perishing,  or  having  its  substantia  altered,  need  no 
explanation. 

Of  course,  if  a  usufruct  was  made  conditionally,  or  for  a 
limited  time,  it  expired  when  the  condition  was  accomplished  or 
the  time  ended. 

Apart  from  the  modes  of  extinction  by  death  and  capita  dernv- 
nutio  peculiar  to  ususfmcUis  and  usm^  servitudes  generally  were, 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  extinguished  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
particular  servitude  of  usufruct,  viz. :  1.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
thing — the  res  dominans  or  the  res  sm-viens.  2.  By  the  owner  of 
the  res  Servians  becoming  owner  of  the  res  domina'/iSn  or,  in  case  of 
personal  servitudes,  by  the  usufructuary  or  usuary  acquiring  the 
remainder  of  the  proprietas,  3.  By  the  surrender  of  the  servitude 
to  the  owner  of  the  res  dominans  either  by  agreement  or  by 
permitting* something  that  destroys  the  servitude  (D.  viii.  6.  8). 
4.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the  duration  of 
the  servitude  has  been  limited  by  the  creator.  5.  Lastly  by  non- 
usage,  there  being,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect 
between  servitudes  rusticorum  proedlo^'um  and  servitudes  urha^ 
nonim  prcediorum;  for  as  the  possession  of  the  former  was  not 
continuous,  that  is,  the  right  was  not  always  being  exercised,  the 
mere  non-usage  of  the  right  during  the  time  fixed  by  law  extin- 
guished it ;  but  as  the  possession  of  the  servitudes  urbanorum 
prasdiorum  was  continuous,  it  was  necessary  that  the  owner  of  the 
res  serviens  should  do  something  to  break  the  possession,  or,  as  it 
was  termed  by  the  jurists,  iisucapere  lihertatem  (D.  viii.  2.  6),  i.e. 
to  commence  the  liberation  of  the  res  serviens,  as,  for  instance, 
to  turn  a  stillicidium  away  from  his  premises ;  and  if  this  was 
acquiesced  in  during  the  time  fixed  by  law,  that  is  two  years  before 
Justinian,  and,  after  the  changes  introduced  by  Justinian,  ten  or 
twenty  years  according  as  the  parties  were  or  were  not  in  the  same 
province,  the  owner  of  the  res  dominans  could  not  afterwards 
claim  his  servitude. 

4.  Cum  autem  finitos  fiierit  usus  4.  Wlien  the  usufruct  is  ended,  it 

fructus,  revertitur  scilicet  ad    pro-  reverts  to  the  property ;  and  the  per- 

prietatem  et  ex  eo  tempore  nudse  son  who  had  the  bare  ownership  be- 

proprietatis  dominus  incipit  plenam  gins  thenceforth  to  have   fall  power 

habere  in  re  potestatem.  over  the  thing. 

Some  texts  have  finitns  fuerit  totim  fismfrudiis ;  for  as  the 
usufruct  was  divisible,  portions  of  it  might  exist,  and  yet  other 
portions  have  reverted  to  the  owner  of  the  nuda  proprietas.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  if  two  persons  had  a  joint  interest  in  the 
same  usufruct,  and  the  usufruct  was  divided  between  them,  when 
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one  died,  his  share  went,  not  to  the  owner  of  the  niida  proprietas 
but  to  his  coproprietor :  inter  Jructiiarios  est  jus  accrescendi.  (D. 
vii.  2.  1.  pr.) 

Tit.  V.    DE   USU  ET  HABITATIONE. 

lisdem  istis  modis,  c^uibus  nsus-  A  naked  use  is  constituted  in  the 

firactus    constituitur,  etiam    nudus    same  ways  as  the  usufiruot ;  and  is  ter- 
usns^  constitui  solet,  iisdemque  iUis    minated  in  the  same  ways  in  which 
modis  finitur,  quibus  et  ususfructus    the  usufiruct  also  ceases, 
desinit. 

D.  vii.  1.  8.  8. 

The  use  was  a  portion  of  the  usufruct.  The  person  to  whom 
this  right  was  given  could  use  the  thing,  but  not  take  any  of  its 
fruits.  He  had  the  nudm  ustus  (D.  vii.  8.  1),  the  bare  use  of  the 
thing,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  he  could  obtain  from  the 
use ;  but  he  could  avail  himself  of  nothing  which  the  thing  pro- 
duced. He  could  not,  like  the  usufructuary,  let,  sell,  or  give  the 
exercise  of  his  right,  for  he  was  excluded  from  taking  what  were 
t&nrLeA  fnidus  cmiles,  as  much  as  from  taking  fructus  naturales. 
The  jurists,  however,  modified  in  some  degree  the  rigour  of  this 
principle ;  and  the  owner  of  the  use  was  allowed,  in  cases  where 
the  right  would  otherwise  have  produced  no  benefit  whatever,  or 
where  it  seemed  right  to  put  a  favourable  interpretation  on  the 
wording  of  a  testament,  to  take  as  much  of  certain  kinds  of  pro- 
duce as  was  sufficient  for  his  daily  wants. 

1.  Minus  autem  scilicet  juris  in  1.  But,  of  course,  the  right  of  use 

nsu  est  quajn  in  usufrnctu.    Nam-  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  usufruct; 

que    is,  qui    fundi    nudum    usum  for  he  who  has  the  naked  use  of  lands, 

habet,  nihil  ulterius  habere  intel-  is  not  understood  to  have  anything 

legator,  quam    ut  oleribus,  pomis,  more  than  the  right  of  taking  herbs, 

floribus,  feno,  stramentis,  hgnis  ad  fruit,  flowers,  hay,  straw,  and  wood, 

nsom  cottidianum  utatur :  in  eoque  sufficient  for  his  daily  supply*    He  is 

fundo  haetenus  ei  morari  licet,  ut  permitted  to  establish  nimself  upon  the 

neqae,  domino  fundi   molestus    sit  land,  so  long  as  he  neither  annoys  the 

neque  his,  per  quos  opera  rustica  owner,  nor  hinders  those  who  are  en- 

fiimt,  impedimento  sit :  nee  uUi  alii  gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

jus,  quod  habet,  aut    vendere    aut  He  cannot  sell,  or  let,  or  give  gra- 

locare  aut  gratis  concedere  potest,  tuitously  his  right  to  another,  while  a 

cum    is,  qui    usumfructum    habet,  usufructuary  may  do  all  these  things, 
potest  hffic  omnia  fSeusere. 

D.  vii.  8.  10.  4 ;  D.  vii.  8.  12. 1 ;  D.  vii.  8.  11. 

The  jurists  differed  as  to  the  fructtis  of  which  a  certain  daily 
supply  might  be  taken,  and  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  (D.  vii.  8.  10.  1 ;  D.  vii. 
8.  12.  1 ;  D.  vii.  8.  15.)  The  station  of  the  usuofrms  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  fruits  woidd  make  a  difference  in  particular  cases. 

The  usuarius  could  prevent  the  owner  as  well  as  any  one  else 
from  coming  on  land  subject  to  a  usus^  except  for  the  piirpose  of 
cultivating,  it. 
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Aut  g^'atis  eoncedere.  There  would  be  a  sort  of  Jructus  in 
being  able  to  gratify  the  wish  of  giving  and  of  conferring  a  fevour, 
instead  of  receiving  a  price. 


2.  Item  is,  qui  sedium  usum 
habet,  hactenos  juris  habere  Intel- 
legitur,  at  ipse  tantum  habitet,  nee 
hoc  jus  ad  alinm  transferre  potest : 
et  Yix  receptmn  videtur,  ut  hospi- 
tem  ei  recipere  liceat  et  cum  uxore 
sua  liberisque  suis,  item  libertis  nee 
non  aliis  liberis  personis,  quibus  non 
minus  quam  servis  utitur,  habitandi 
jus  habeat  et  convenienter,  si  ad 
mulierem  usus  sedium  pertineat, 
cum  marito  habitare  ei  liceat. 


2.  He  who  has  the  use  of  a  house, 
has  a  right  over  it  to  the  extent  of 
inhabiting  it  himself;  he  cannot  trans- 
fer this  right  to  another ;  and  it  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  it  has  been 
thought  allowable  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  guest  in  the  house,  and  live  in 
it  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
freedmen,  and  other  free  persons  who 
may  be  attached  to  his  service  no  less 
than  his  slaves  are ;  and  that  a  wife,  in 
the  same  way,  if  it  is  she  who  has  the 
use  of  a  house,  may  live  in  it  with  her 
husband. 

D.  vii.  8.  2.  1 ;  D.  vii.  8.  4,  6,  8. 

The  iisuarim  had  the  use  of  the  whole  thing,  and  the  owner 
could  not  make  use  of  any  part  not  used  by  the  iLsiuirius.  (D. 
vii.  8.  22.  1.)  So,  too,  the  right  o^usus  was  indivisible,  and  could 
not  be  given  in  detached  portions,  as  that  of  usufiruct  could  be,  to 
different  persons.  (D.  vii.  8.  19.)  But  one  person  could  have 
the  use,  and  another  the  usufruct  of  the  same  thing.  (D.  vii.  8. 
14.3. 

The  doubt  expressed  in  the  text  had  long  ago  been  set  at  rest, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  wife  or  the  husband  might  use  the 
thing  of  which  the  use  was  given  to  the  other.  (D.  vii.  8.  4.  1  ; 
D.  vii.  8.  9.) 


8.  Item  is,  ad  quem  servi  usus 
pertinet,  ipse  tantum  opens  atque 
ministerio  ejus  uti  potest :  ad  alium 
vero  nullo  modo  jus  suum  transferre 
ei  concessum  est.  Idem  scihcet  juris 
est  et  in  jumento. 


3.  So,  too,  he  who  has  the  use  of 
a  slave,  has  only  the  right  of  himself 
using  the  labour  and  services  of  the 
slave :  for  he  is  not  permitted  in  any 
way  to  transfer  his  right  to  another. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
beasts  of  burden. 


D.  vii.  8.  12.  6,  6. 


4.  Sed  si  pecoris  vel  ovium  usus 
legatus  fiient,  neque  lacte  neque 
agnis  neque  lana  utetur  usuarius, 
quia  ea  in  fructu  sunt.  Plane  ad 
stercorandum  agrum  suum  pecoribus 
uti  potest. 


4.  If  the  use  of  cattle  or  sheep  is 
given  as  a  legacy,  the  person  who  has 
the  use  cannot  take  the  nulk,  the 
lambs,  or  the  wool,  for  these  are 
among  the  fruits.  But  he  may  cer- 
tainly make  use  of  the  animals  to  ma- 
nure his  land. 


D.  vii.  8.  12.  2. 

As  a  flock  was  hardly  of  any  use  if  a  person  might  not  take 
any  of  the  frucivs,  the  usuanus  was  allowed  to  have  a  little  milk 
(modicum  lac)  when  the  nsus  had  been  constituted  in  a  way  to 
admit  of  a  favourable  interpretation.     (D.  vii.  8.  12.  2.) 
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5.  Sed  si  cni  habitatio  legata  ^  5.  But  if  the  right  of  habitation  is 
dre  aliquo  modo  constituta  sit,  given  to  any  one,  either  as  a  legacy 
neque  nsus  videtur  neque  usnsfru-  or  in  any  other  way,  this  does  not 
ctn£,  sed  quasi  proprimn  aliquod  jus.  seem  a  nse  or  a  usn&uct,  but  a  right 
Qoam  habitationem  habentibus  pro-  that  stands  as  it  were  by  itself.  From 
pter  reram  utUitatem  secnndum  a  regard  to  what  is  usefdl,  and  con- 
Marcelli  sententiam  nostra  decisione  formably  to  an  opinion  of  Marcellns, 
promnlgata  permisimus  non  solmn  we  have  published  a  decision,  by 
m  ea  degere,  sed  etiam  aliis  locare.  which  we  have  permitted  those  who 

have  this  right  of  habitation,  not  only 
themselves  to  inhabit  the  place  over 
which  the  right  extends,  but  also  to 
let  to  others  tiie  right  of  inhabiting  it. 

D.  vii.  8. 10.  pr. ;  0.  iii.  83. 

The  jurists  had  doubted  whether  habitatio  was  to  be  considered 
a  distinct  servitude  (D.  vii.  8.  10.  pr.),  which  Justinian  here  pro- 
nounces it  to  be.  So  far  as  it  diflfered  from  the  use,  or,  after  Jus- 
tinian gave  the  power  of  letting  the  house,  from  the  usufruct,  of  . 
the  house,  it  perhaps  differed  by  being  an  occupation  allowed  as  a 
fact  rather  than  as  a  right,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  Modestinus 
when,  in  speaking  of  a  legacy  of  habitatio  given  in  singvlos  aminos 
avt  menses^  he  says,  potivs  in  facto  quam  in  jure  consistit  (D. 
iv.  5.  10.)  It  did  not  cease  by  non-usage  or  by  capitis  deminutio. 
(D.  vii.  8.  10.  pr.) 

6.  Hsec  de  servitntibus  et  nsu-  6.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  said  thus 
frnctu  et  usu  et  habitatione  dixisse  much  concerning  servitudes,  usufruct, 
snfficiat.  De  hereditate  autem  et  use,  and  habitation.  We  shall  treat 
de  obligationibus  sois  locis  propo-  of  inheritances  and  obligations  in  their 
nemus.  Exposnimus  summatim,  qui-  proper  places.  We  have  abready  briefly 
bus  modis  jure  gentium  res  adqui-  explained  how  things  are  acquired  by 
rontur :  modo  videamus,  quibus  the  law  of  nations ;  let  us  now  ex- 
modis  legitimo  et  civili  jure  adqui-  amine  how  they  are  acquired  by  statute 
runtur.  and  the  civil  law. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  servitudes  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that,  besides  the  possessory  interdicts  by  which  the  possession  of 
servitudes  was  secured,  there  were  two  real  actions  by  which  a 
claim  was  made  with  regard  to  a  servitude.  By  the  one  (actio  in 
rem  confessoria)^  the  owner  of  the  servitude  claimed  to  have  his 
servitude  protected,  and  the  right  to  it  pronounced  to  be  his,  against 
any  one  who  attempted  to  disturb  him  in  his  quasi-pc^session,  or 
disputed  his  rightVj  By  the  other  (actio  in  rem  negatoria),  the 
owner  of  a  thing  over  which  another  person  claimed  or  exercised  a 
servitude  himself  claimed  to  have  this  thing  pronounced  free  from 
theservitude.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  was  rather  a  defence  to 
an  action  for  the  servitude  than  itself  a  real  action.  But  it  was 
considered  a  substantive  and  independent  action,  because  the  owner 
of  the  dominium  thereby  vindicated  his  claim  to  a  portion  of  it, 
namely,  to  the  servitude  which  it  was  attempted  to  detach  from 
the  ownership.     (See  Book  iv.  Tit.  6.  2.) 

Justinian  now  returns  to  the   examination  of  the  modes  in 
which  things  are  acquired,  and  the  sixth  Title  would  properly 
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follow  the  latter  part  of  the  first.  Before,  however,  we  leave  the 
subject  of  jura  in  rem  falling  short  of  ownership,  we  mnst  notice 
three  other  kinds  of  such  jura  in  rem  besides  servitudes,  of  which 
the  Institutes  here  make  no  mention.  These  are  the  jus  emphy^ 
teuticarium,  the  jus  »uperficiwrium,  and  the  jus  pigruyr is. 

The  exact  time  when  servitudes  first  became  a  part  of  Roman 
law  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  Twelve  Tables  determine  the 
width  of  a  way,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  intended 
to  regulate  the  width  of  a  way  to  which  one  person  had  a  right 
over  the  land  of  another.  However,  the  nature  of  servitudes 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  they  must  have  very  early  been 
recognised  by  law ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  learn  that  they  were  so 
long  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  period  at  which  the 
^!j  three  jurjj^jn.^'Qemn^  which  we  have  just  named,  were  established 
as  a  part  of  law,  can  be  ascertained  more  readily.  The  first, 
the  jus  emphyteidicarium^  though  based  on  an  institution  of  the 
civil  law,  yet  only  assumed  its  peculiar  character  in  the  time 
of  the  Lower  Empire ;  the  two  others  owed  their  existence  to  the 
praetors. 

The  jus  emphyieuticarium^  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
emphyteusis  (see  Book  iii.  Tit.  24.  8),  was  the  right  of  enjoying 
all  the  fruits,  and  disposing  at  pleasure,  of  the  prcedium  of  another, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  (pensiOy  or  canon)  to  the 
owner.  Formerly  the  lands  of  the  Boman  people,  of  municipalities, 
or  the  college  of  priests,  used  to  be  let  for  difierent  terms  of  years, 
sometimes  for  a  short  term,  such  as  that  of  five  years,  sometimes 
for  a  term  amounting  almost  to  a  perpetuity,  under  tiie  name  of 
agri  vedigales.  (Gai.  iii.  145.)  Afterwards,  not  only  the  lands 
but  also  the  houses  of  private  individuals  were  let  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  these  lands  and  houses  so  let  were  termed  prcedta 
emphijteuticaria  (C.  xi.  58.  61),  a  name  arising  from  there  being  a 
new  ownership,  or  what  almost  amounted  to  an  ownership,  engrafted 
(iv,  <l>vT8V€o)  on  the  real  dominium.  Alongside  this  new  tenure 
still  continued  the  letting  by  the  state  of  oyri  vectigaies.  Either 
shortly  before,  or  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  two  rights,  that 
relating  to  the  a>gin.  vectigaies y  and  that  of  emphyteusis^  were 
united  under  the  common  name  of  emphyteusis^  and  subjected  to 
particular  regulations. 

Both  lands  and  buildings  could  be  subject  to  eniphyteims. 
(Nov.  vii.  3.  1.  2.)  The  emphyteuta^  as  the  person  who  enjoyed  the 
right  was  termed,  besides  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  usufructuary, 
could  dispose  of  the  thing,  or  rather  of  his  rights  over  it,  in  any 
way  he  pleased  (Nov.  vii.  3.  2),  except  that  the  dominus  had  a 
right  of  preemption ;  or,  if  he  did  not  exercise  this  right,  he  had 
.a  fine  on  the  transfer  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money.  (C.  iv.  66.  3.)  The  emphyteuta  could  create  a  servitude  over 
the  thing  or  mortgage  it  (D.  xiii.  7.  16.  2)  ;  he  had  a  real  action 
(which,  however,  was  said  to  be  a  utUis  vindicatio,  because  he  was 
not  the  owner,  but  only  in  the  place  of  one)  to  defend  or  assert  his 
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rights ;  and  at  his  death  his  right  was  transmitted  to  his  heirs. 
(Nov.  vii.  3.)  He  was  obliged  to  pay  his  p&nsio  under  any  circum- 
stances, whether  he  actually  benefited  by  his  emphyteusis  or  not, 
and  could  be  expelled  if  the  pensio  was  three  years  in  arrear. 
(Civ.  66.  1.)  He  was  also  bound  to  use  the  thing  over  which 
his  right  extended,  so  that  it  was  not  deteriorated  in  value  at  the 
time  his  right  expired.     (Nov.  vii.  3.  2.) 

The  right  of  superficies  was  almost  identical  with  that  of 
emphyteusis^  but  applied  only  to  the  superficies^  that  is,  things 
built  on  the  ground,  not  to  the  ground  itself.  It  was  the  right  of 
disposing  fireely  of  a  building  erected  on  another  man's  soil  without 
destroying  it,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent.  (D.  vi.  1.  74.) 
It  must  have  been  the  creation  of  the  jns  prcetorium  at  a  time 
when  there  was  nothing  like  the  emphyteusis  of  buildings,  and 
when  it  was  only  lands  that  were  let  as  agri  vectigales.  The  rights 
and  duties  of  the  s^ipeTficianus^  the  person  who  enjoyed  the  right, 
may  be  gathered  from  those  of  the  emphyteuta. 

The  jus  jngiioris  was  the  ri^t  given  to  a  creditor  over  a  thing 
belonging  to  another,  in  orderto  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
When  the  thing  over  which  the  right  was  given  passed  into  the ' 
possession  of  the  creditor,  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  expressed 
by  the  word  pigmis ;  when  the  thing  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  debtor,  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  expressed  by  hypo^ecob. 
Sometimes  only  one  or  more  particular  things  were  under  a 
hypotiieca^  sometimes  all  the  property  of  the  debtor.  The  right 
of  the  creditor  extended  only  to  the  amount  of  his  debt,  but  all 
the  thing  pledged  was  subject  to  his  claim"^  The  right  might  be 
created  by  the  mere  agreement  of  the  parties,  without  any  handing 
over  or  tradition  of  the  thing  pledged  to  the  creditor.  (C.  viii. 
17.  2.  9.)  Sometimes  the  right  was  created  by  a  magistrate,  who 
gave  execution  to  a  creditor  by  this  means ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
law  created  what  was  called  hypotheca  tdcita  over  the  property, 
as,  for  instance,  over  the  property  of  a  tutor,  in  favour  of  the  pupil, 
and  over  the  property  of  a  husband,  that  the  dos  of  the  wife 
might  be  restored. 

The  creditor  had  the  right  (1)  of  selling  (D.  xx.  5)  or  pledging 
(0.  viii.  24)  the  thing  pigged ;  (2)  of  satisfying  his  own  claim 
before  that  of  any  one  else  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  or  of 
the  money  obtained  by  pledging  the  thing ;  (3)  of  having  himself 
constituted  owner  of  the  thing  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found 
for  it.  The  creditor  could  not  be  deprived  even  by  agreement 
of  his  power  of  sale.  Justinian  enacted  that,  unless  the  parties 
otherwise  agreed,  the  sale  should  take  place  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  notice  to  pay,  and  in  two  years  more,  if  no  purchaser 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  could  be  declared  the  owner.  (Tit.  8. 
1  note.)  (4)  Of  bringing  a  real  action  (termed  the  actio  quasi' Ser- 
viana)  against  any  third  person  who  unlawfully  detained  the  thing 
pledged  to  him,  or,  if  he  had  only  a  hypotheca^  against  the  borrower 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  thing  pledged.     (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  7.) 
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If  the  same  thing  was  pledged  to  different  creditors,  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  first  pledged  had  generally  a  preference,  pqUor 
tempore^  'potior  jure.  But  there  were  certain  hypothecoB  which 
haa  special  privileges  attached  to  them,  and  which  had  a  first 
claim  on  the  property  of  the  debtor,  such  as  the  hypotheca  of  the 
fiscus  or  imperial  treasury  for  the  payment  of  taxes  (C.  iv.  46.  1), 
and  that  of  a  wife  for  her  doe  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  29 ;  0.  viii.  14.  12) ; 
and  hypothecce  which  were  created  by  an  instrument  signed  by 
three  substantial  witnesses  had  a  preference  over  others  by  a  consti- 
tution of  Leo.     (C.  viii.  18.  11.) 

Gains  speaks  of  an  older  form  of  giving  pledge,  the  co^hiractus 
fidticice^  by  which  the  full  property  in  the  thing  pledged  was  made 
over  to  lie  creditor  by  rrurndpatio  or  in  jure  cessio^  the  debtor 
being  entitled  to  a  reconveyance  if  he  paid  the  debt ;  but  this  was 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian.     (Gai.  ii.  59,  60.) 


Tit.  VI.    DE  USUCAPIONIBUS  ET  LONGI  TEMPORIS 
POSSESSIONIBUS. 


Jure  civili  consiitutum  fiierat, 
ut,  qui  bona  fide  ab  eo,  qui  dominus 
non  erat,  cum  crediderit,  eum  do- 
minuTn  esse,  rem  emerit  vel  ex 
donatione  aHave  qua  justa  causa 
acceperit,  is  earn  rem,  si  mobilis 
erat,  anno  ubi^ue,  si  immobilis, 
biennio  tantum  m  ItaUco  solo  usu- 
oapiat,  ne  rerum  dominia  in  incerto 
essent.  Et  cum  hoc  placitum  erat, 
putantibus  antiquioriDus,  dominis 
Bufficere  ad  inquirendas  res  suas 
prsefata  tempora,  nobis  melior  sen- 
tentia  resedit,  ne  domini  maturius 
suis  rebus  defraudentur  neque  certo 
loco  beneficium  hoc  concludatur. 
Et  ideo  constitutionem  super  hoc 
promulgavimus,  ^ua  cautum  est,  ut 
res  quidem  mobiles  per  triennium 
uJBucapiantur,  immobiles  vero  per 
longi  temporis  possessionem,  id  est 
inter  praesentes  decennio,  inter  ab> 
sentes  viginti  annis  usucapiantur  et 
his  modis  non  solum  in  Italia,  sed 
in  omni  terra,  quae  nostro  imperio 
gnbematur,  dominium  renun  justa 
causa  possessionis  prsecedente  ad- 
quiratur. 


By  the  civil  law  it  was  provided 
that  if  any  one  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
any  other  legal  means,  had  bona  fide 
received  a  ^bing  from  a  person  who 
was  not  the  owner,  but  whom  he 
thought  to  be  so,  he  should  acquire 
this  thing  by  use  if  he  held  it  for  one 
year,  if  it  was  a  moveable,  wherever 
it  might  be,  or  for  two  years,  if  it  was 
an  immoveable,  but  this  only  if  it  was 
in  the  ggjum  ItaUcum;  the  object  of 
this  pro\d6ion  l>^ng  to  prevent  the 
ownership  of  things  remaining  in  un- 
certainty. Such  was  the  decision  of 
the  ancients,  who  thought  the  times 
we  have  mentioned  sufficient  for 
owners  to  inquire  after  their  property ; 
but  we  have  come  to  a  much  better 
decision  from  a  wish  to  prevent  owners 
being  despoiled  of  theu:  property  too 
quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  benefit  of 
this  m6de  of  acquisition  being  confined 
to  any  particular  locality.  We  have 
accordingly  published  a  constitution 
pro%iding  that  moveables  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  a  use  extending  for  three 
years,  but  immoveables  by  the  '  pos- 
session of  long  time,'  that  is,  ten 
years  for  persons  present,  and  twenty 
for  persons  absent ;  and  that  by  these 
means,  provided  a  just  cause  of  pos- 
session precede,  the  ownership  of 
things  ma^  be  acquired,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  m  every  country  subject  to 
our  empire. 


Gai.  ii.  42-44 ;  D.  xli.  8.  1 ;  0.  vii.  85. 
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The  subject  of  possessio  is  only  treated  indirectly  in  the  In- 
stitntes,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  mode  of 
acquiring  property  called  nsacapion. 

By  possessio  is  meant  primarily  mere  detention,  i.e.  the  physi- 
cal apprehension  of  a  thing.  If  the  possessor  adds  the  intention 
(finimu8)  of  holding  the  thing  as  his  own  and  of  exercising  over  it 
all  the  rights  of  an  owner,  then  he  has  legal  possession  of  it  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  physical  possession  involved  in  a  simple  de- 
tention. When  a  person  had  legal  possession  of  a  thing,  he  was 
protected  in  his  possession  against  any  one  who  had  not  a  better 
title  to  possess,  and  in  order  to  protect  him  the  prsetor  granted  him 
an  interdict.  If  his  pc^session  was  not  founded  on  force  or  fraud, 
and  had  been  acquired  by  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition,  then  it 
ripened,  after  a  length  of  time  laid  down  by  law,  into  full  ownership, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  change  was  effected  was  termed 
'usucj^pio.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  term  legal  or  juristical 
possession,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  possessor  by  in- 
terdicts, and  the  transmutation  under  certain  circumstances  of 
possessio  into  ownership  by  the  lapse  of  time,  are  the  three  main 
points  on  which  attention  has  to  be  fixed  in  examining  the  subject 
otpossessio. 

The  two  requisites  of  legal  possession  are  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  words  detentio  and  animus.  The  detention  of  a  corporeal 
thing  means  such  a  holding  of  it  as  enables  the  person  detaining 
to  deal  with  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  a  person  who  enters 
on  part  of  a  piece  of  land  has  detention  of  the  whole  because  it  is 
at  his  pleasure  to  go  to  any  part  of  it.  A  person  who  has  the  key 
of  a  granary  has  the  means  of  going  into  the  granary.  The  ani- 
'nf^  means  the  intention  of  the  possessor  to  hold  the  thing  possessed 
as  his  own,  and  not  as  a  borrower  holds  the  thing,  for  the  latter 
holds  it  avowedly  as  belonging  to  another  (alieno  nomine). 

When  a  person  was  in  possession  of  a  thing  physically,  but 
without  the  animus  poasid&ndi^  as  a  borrower  would  be  of  the  thing 
lent,  he  was  said  not  to  possess  it,  but  to  be  in possesfionof  it, n^on 
po8sidety  est  tantiim  in  possessione  (D.  xli.  2.  10)^  and  a  person 
merely  in  possession  was  not  protected  by  interdicts.  The  Roman 
jurists  contrast  natural  with  civil  possession,  and  in  natural  posses- 
sion they  include  the  two  cases  of  a  possessor  not  possessing  bona 
fide  and  ex  jiista  cama  and  a  person  in  possessiovs^  while  by  civil 
possession  they  mean  such  a  possession  as  was  capable  of  trans- 
mutation by  usucapion,  that  is,  was  bona  fide  and  exjusta  catisa. 

The  edict  fixed  certain  cases  in  which  the  praBtor  would  himselt 
at  once  give  a  decision  and  pronounce  what  was  to  be  done  without 
sending  the  case  to  be  examined  by  a  judex^  and  the  order  of  the 
praetor  thus  given  was  called  an  interdict  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  15). 
What  was  termed  an  interdictum  retinendce  possessionis  was 
granted  to  a  person  whose  possession  had  been  disturbed  or 
threatened  with   disturbance,   and   an    interdictum    recuperamdoi 
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jfossesnoiiis  was  granted  to  a  person  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
from  his  possession.  Whenever  a  person  possessed  a  thing  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  intention  of  treating  it  as  if  he  was  the 
owner,  that  is,  as  if  it  belonged  to  him,  the  possessor  had  a  right 
to  the  interdicts  that  protected  his  possession.  But  it  was  only 
when  the  possession  was  bona  fide  and  ex  justa  causa  that  the 
operation  of  usucapion  would  transmute  his  possession  into  owner- 
ship :  that  is,  the  possessor ,  must  have  commenced  his  possession, 
thinking  he  had  a  real  right  to  possess,  and  have  acquired  it  by 
a  recognised  legal  method  of  acquiring  property.  A  possessio 
which  was  commenced  under  these  circumstances  was  changed 
into  dominium  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  time  required,  as  fixed  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  two  years  if  the  thing  possessed 
was  an  immoveable,  and  one  year  if  it  was  a  moveable.  The 
operation  of  usucapion  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Roman  law.  Things  that  being  res  maticipi  ought  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  mancipation,  but  had  been  conveyed  with- 
out the  necessary  ceremony,  were  not  legally  passed  in  ownership 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  nominally  conveyed.  But  the 
very  short  time  requisite  for  the  operation  of  usucapion  quickly 
changed  the  possession  into  dominium^  and  thus  ended  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legal  and  beneficial  interests.  And,  generally,  when 
the  praetor  gave  the  possession  of  property  where  he  could  not  by 
strict  law  give  the  ownership,  that  is,  when  he  exercised  his  equi- 
table jurisdiction,  the  operation  of  usucapion  soon  converted  the 
possessor  honorum  into  the  full  legal  dominus. 

In  order  that  the  ownership  of  a  thing  should  be  acquired  by 
usucapion,  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  the  thing  itself  should 
be  susceptible  of  being  held  in  dominio.  There  was  no  owner- 
ship possible,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  solum  provinciidej 
and,  therefore,  no  usucapion.  The  enjgeror  or  the  people  were 
owners  of  ^e  soil,  and  the  actual  occuj^eTof  land  in  the  provinces 
could  not  be  the  owner ;  he  could  only  be  protected  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  it ;  and  the  prsetors  protected  his  possession  against  the 
claim  of  any  one  asserting  himself  to  be  the  rightful  possessor,  by 
permitting  the  possessor,  when  he  had  held  the  land  for  ten  years^ 
if  he  and  the  claimant  had  during  that  time  inhabited  the  same 
province  {inter  prcesenfes)^  or  when  he  had  held  it  for  twenty  years, 
if  they  had  not  (inter  aisejites)^  to  repel  the  action  by  an  exception, 
which,  as  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  infentio,  was  termed 
a  p^'cescriptio  (see  Introd.  sec.  104),  and  would  probably  be  in  this 
form  :  Ea  res  agatiir^  cujus  no7i  est  hngi  tempmns  possession 
and  this  prescription  or  exception  (for  the  terms  may  be  used  in- 
diiferently,  as  it  was  only  in  the  early  times  of  the  construction  of 
the  formula  that  such  a  defence  was  really  placed  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  intentio)^  if  found  to  be  true  in  fact,  made  the  pos- 
sessor quite  secure. 

This  prescription,  however,  had  not  exactly  the  same  efiect  as 
usucapion.     In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  make  the  person  owner 
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of  the  immoveable,  for  nothing  could  do  that  with  respect  to  the 
solum  pramudale.  Secondly,  if  an  action  was  brought  by  the 
real  owner,  the  usucapion  was  not  interrupted  until  judgment  had 
been  given  against  the  possessor  (D.  xli.  4.  2.  21) ;  whereas,  if  an 
action  was  brought  against  the  possessor  of  an  immoveable  in  the 
solum  p-uvbunale^  the  prcescriptio  hngi  temporis  was  of  no  avail 
unless  the  time  required  had  expired  before  the  proceeding  had 
reached  that  stage  termed  the  litis  contestatio.  (See  Introd.  sec. 
105.)  Lastly,  the  effect  of  the  prcescriptio  hngi  tempcn-is  was  in 
one  way  more  favourable  to  the  possessor  than  that  of  usucapion ; 
for  the  person  who  acquired  a  thing  by  usucapion  acquired  it  with 
all  its  liabilities  and  charges ;  whereas  the  pi^CBSCfiiptio  hngi 
temporis  was  a  good  plea  to  the  action  of  a  person  who  claimed  to 
have  a  right  over  the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  a  right  of  servitude  or 
mortgage,  which  he  had  not  asserted  while  the  time  was  running, 
so  that  the  possessor  who  could  use  this  plea  had  the  thing  he 
possessed  quite  firee  from  any  liability  or  charge  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  his  possession.  (D.  xli.  3.  44. 5 ;  D.  xliv.  3.  12.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  all  difference  between  the  solum 
Italicum  and  the  solum  provindah  was  done  away.  The  text 
furnishes  us  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  change  made  in  the 
effect  of  possession.  Under  Justinian  possession  during  three 
years  (called,  however,  usucapion  in  this  case— see  paragr.  12  of 
this  Title)  gave  the  ownership  of  moveables;  possession  during 
ten  years  if  the  parties  were  present,  or  twenty  if  they  were  absent, 
gave  the  ownership  of  immoveables.  Thus  the  length  of  possession 
no  longer  afforded  merely  a  means  of  repelling  an  action,  but  con- 
ferred the  dominium^  altihough  the  word  prcescriptio  was  used  to 
express  the  process.     (See  Tit.  9.  5  of  this  Book.) 

1.  8ed  aliquando  etiamsi  maxime  1.  Sometimes,  however,  although 

quia  bona  fide  rem  possederit,  non  the  thing  is  possessed  with  perfect  good 

tamen  illi   usucapio    nllo    tempore  fieuth,  yet  usucapion  does  not  operate  by 

procedit,  velnti  si  quis  liberum  ho-  any  length  of  time ;  as,  for  instance, 

minem  vel  rem  sacram  vel  religiosam  when  the  possession  is  of  a  free  person, 

vel  servmn  fdgitivum  possideat.  a  thing  sacred  or  religious,  or  a  fugitive 

slave. 

Gai.  ii.  45.  48. 

The  Institutes  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  acquisition  by  use.  These  exceptions  arise  from  two  sources : 
either  the  thing  which  we  have  possessed  is  in  its  nature  incapable 
of  being  acquired  by  use,  or  there  is  something  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  come  into  our  possession  which  prevents  length  of  pos- 
session having  its  ordinary  effect. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  incorporeal  thing  could  be  acquired 
by  usucapion,  incorporales  res  trdditionem  et  usucapionem  non 
recipere  manifestum  est  (D.  xli.  1.  43) ;  but  see  as  to  servitudes 
Tit.  3.  4  note,  and  as  to  inheritances  note  to  paragr.  10  of  this 
Title. 

The   fugitive   slave   could  not  be   acquired  by  use,  because 
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he  was  considered  to  have  robbed  his  master  of  his  interest 
in  him  by  his  flight,  sui  fnrtum  facere  intellegitur.  (D.  xlvii. 
2.  60.) 


2.  FurtivflB  quoque  res  et  quae  vi 
possesBce  sunt,  nee  si  preedieto  longo 
tempore  bona  fide  possesses  fuerint, 
usucapi  possunt :  nam  furtivarum 
rerum  lex  duodecim  tabularum  et 
lex  Atinia  inhibet  usucapionem,  vi 
possessarum  lex  Julia  et  Flautia. 


2.  Tilings  stolen,  or  seized  by  vio- 
lence, cannot  be  acquired  by  use, 
although  they  have  been  possessed  bona 
fide  during  the  length  of  time  above 
prescribed ;  for  usucapion  is  prevented 
as  to  things  stolen,  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  by  the  lex  AUnia ; 
as  to  things  seized  by  violence,  by  the 
lex  Julia  et  Plautia. 
Gai.  ii.  45  ;  D.  xli.  8.  4.  6. 


The  lex  Atinia  was  a  plebiscitum  named  after  its  proposer 
Atinius  Labeo,  557  a.u.c.  The  lex  Plautia,  proposed  by  M. 
Plautins,  was  passed  665  A.u.c.  We  know  nothing  of  the  lex  Julia 
here  mentioned,  except  that  its  name  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Angustus ;  it  may  possibly  be  the  lex 
Jidia  de  vipiiblica  seu  p'ivaia  referred  to  in  Book  iv.  Tit.  18.  8. 


8.  Quod  autem  dictum  est  furti- 
varum et  vi  possessarum  rerum  usu- 
capionem  per  legem  prohibitam  esse, 
non  eo  pertinet,  ut  ne  ipse  fur  quive 
per  vim  possidet,  usucapere  ^ssit : 
nam  his  alia  ratione  usucapio  non 
competit,  quia  sciUcet  mala  nde  pos- 
sident :  sed  ne  ullus  alius,  quamvis 
ab  eis  bona  fide  emerit  vel  ex  alia 
causa  acceperit,  usucapiendi  jus  ha- 
beat.  Unde  in  rebus  mobiUbus  non 
fjEMnle  procedit,  ut  bonsB  fidei  posses- 
sor! usucapio  competat.  Nam  qui 
alienam  rem  vendidit  vel  ex  alia 
causa  tradidit,  furtum  ejus  com- 
mittit. 


8.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that 
the  usucapion  of  things  stolen  or  seized 
by  violence  is  prohibited  by  these  laws, 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  thief  himself, 
or  he  who  possesses  himself  of  the 
thing  by  violence,  is  unable  to  acquire 
the  property  by  use,  for  another  reason 
prevents  them,  namely,  that  their  pos- 
session is  mala  fide ;  but  Uiat  no  one 
else,  although  he  has  in  good  &ith 
purchased,  or  taken  in  any  way  from 
them,  is  able  to  acquire  the  property 
by  use.  Whence,  as  to  moveables,  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  a  bona  fide 
possessor  gains  the  property  in  them 
by  use.  For  whenever  anyone  has  sold, 
or  made  over  on  any  other  title,  a 
thing  belonging  to  another,  he  commits 
a  theft  of  it. 

Gai.  ii.  49,  50. 

In  the  case  of  moveables  everything  sold  or  delivered  over  by  a 
person  who  knew  himself  not  to  be  the  owner  was  considered 
stolen,  and  therefore  conld  not  be  acquired  by  nse ;  and  it  could 
not  often  happen  that  a  person  who  was  not  the  real  owner  could 
sell  or  deliver  a  moveable,  thinking  himself  to  be  the  owner. 


4.  Sed  tamen  id  aliquando  aUter 
sehabet.  Nam  si  heres,  rem  defuncto 
commodatam  aut  locatam  vel  apud 
eum  depositam  existimans  heredita- 
riam  esse,  bona  fide  accipienti  vendi- 
derit  aut  donaverit  aut  dotis  nomine 
dederit,  quin  is,  qui  acceperit,  usu- 
capere possit,  dubium  non  est,  quippe 


4.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  for,  if  an  heir, 'supposing  a  thing 
lent  or  let  to  the  deceased,  or  de^sited 
with  him,  to  be  a  part  of  the  inheritance, 
sells  or  gives  it  as  a  gift  or  dos  to  a 
person  who  receives  it  ^onaflde,  there 
18  no  doubt  that  the  person  receiving 
it  may  acquire  the  property  in  it  by 
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ea  res  in  fitrti  vitinm  non  ceciderit, 
com  utique  heres,  qui  bona  fide  tam- 
qnam  snam  alienaverit,  fortnm  non 
conunittit. 


use ;  for  the  thing  is  not  tainted  with 
the  Wee  of  theft,  as  the  heir  who  has 
bona  fide  alienated  it  as  his  own,  has 
certainly  not  been  ffliilty  of  a  theft.   6j 


i 


Gai.  ii.  50. 


5.  Item  si  is,  ad  quern  ancillffi 
ususfructus  pertinet,  partum  suum 
esse  credens  vendiderit  aut  dona- 
verit,  furtum  non  committit :  fitrtum 
enim  sine  affectu  fnrandi  non  com- 
mittitur. 


5.  So  if  the  usufructuary  of  a  female 
slave  sells  or  gives  away  her  child,  be 
lieying  it  tojiaJiis  jtroperty,  he  doei 
noFcommit  theft;    for    theft  is  nof 
witE< 


^^ 


committed 
thieving. 


Eout  the  intention  ol 


Gai.  ii.  60, 


:i^ 


In  such  a  case  the  usufructuary  would  make  a  Ig^l  mistake^ 
but  would  not  act  with  a  criminal  jjitention,     (Tit.  1.  37.) 

6.  It  may  also  happen  in  various 
other  ways,  that  a  man  may  transfer 


^ 


i 

•  r 


6.  Aliis  quoque  modis  accidere 
potest,  ut  quis  sine  vitio  furti  rem 
aHenam  ad  aliquem  transferat  et 
efficiat,  ut  a  possessore  usucapiatur. 


a  thing  belonging  to  another  without  v^x^    A 
the  \dce  of  theft  tainting  the  thing,  so  i     v 

that  the  possessor  acquires  the  property      v:  J  ^  ^t 


)  possessor  acquires  the  property 
in  it  by  use. 
Gai,  ii.  50. 

Afl,  for  instance,  if  a  person  who  was  not  heir  thought  that  he 
was,  and  sold  a  thing  which  was  part  of  the  inheritance  (D.  xli. 
3.  36.  1)  ;  or  if  a  person  took  possession  of  a  thing  which  he 
believed  the  owner  had  intended  to  abandon  (D.  xli.  7.  4). 

7.  But  as  to  things  appertaining  to 
the  soil,  usucapion  operates  more 
readily;  as  if  a  person  without  vio- 
lence takes  possession  of  a  place  vacant 
by  the  absence  or  negligence  of  the 
owner,  or  by  his  having  died  without 
a  successor ;  for,  although  his  posses- 
sion is  mala  fide,  since  he  knows  that 
he  has  Seizea  on  land  not  belonging  to 
him,  yet  if  he  transfers  it  to  a  person 
who  receives  it  bona  fide,  this  person 
will  ac(}uire  the  property  in  it  by  long 
possession,  as  the  thing  he  receives  has 
neither  been  stolen  nor  seized  by  vio- 
lence. The  opimon  of  the  ancients, 
who  thought  that  there  could  be  a  theft 
of  a  piece  of  land  or  a  place,  is  now 
abandoned,  and  there  are  imperial 
constitutions  which  provide  that  no 
possessor  of  an  immoveable  shall  be 
deprived  of  a  long  and  undoubted  pos- 


I 


7.  Quod  autem  ad  eas  res,  qusB 
solo  continentur,  expeditius  proce- 
dit :  ut  si  quis  loci  vacantis  posses- 
sionem propter  absentiam  aut  negle- 
gentiam  domini,  aut  quia  sine  suc- 
cessore  decesserit,  sine  vi  nancisca- 
tur.  Qui  quamvis  ipse  mala  fide 
poasidet,  quia  intellegit,  se  alienum 
tiindum  occupasse,  tamen,  si  alii 
bona  fide  accipienti  tradiderit,  pote- 
nt ei  longa  possessione  res  adquiri, 
quia  neque  fnrtivum  neque  vi  pos- 
sessum  accepit;  abolita  est  enim 
quomndam  veterum  sententia  existi- 
mantium,  etiam  fundi  locive  furtum 
fieri,  et  eomm,  qui  res  soli  possident, 
principalibus  constitutionibus  pro- 
spicitur,  ne  cui  longa  et  indubitata 
poesessio  auferri  debeat. 


X^ 


:^ 


.V 


Gai.  ii.  61 ;  C.  yiu  38. 1,  2. 

If  things  immoveable  could  have  been  stolen,  as  was  the 
opimon  of  Sabinus  (AuL.  Gell.  xi.  18),  the  acquisition  of  im- 
moveables by  length  of  possession  would  have  been  as  difficult  as 
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that  of  moveables ;  but  as  the  bona  fides  of  the  actual  possessor 
ciged  the  mala^fides  of  the  first  person  who  began  the  possession, 
it  might  very  well  happen  that  the  property  in  immoveables 
should  be  gained  in  this  way.  By  Novel  119  (cap.  7),  a.d.  542, 
Justinian  altered  this,  and  only  allowed  the  title  by  possession 
during  ten  or  twenty  years  where  the  true  owner  was  aware  of  his 
right,  and  of  the  transfer  to  the  bona  fide  possessor ;  otherwise  the 
right  of  ownership  was  not  gained  until  after  a  possession  of  thirty 
years. 

8.  Aliqnando  etiam  furtiva  vel  8.  Sometimes  even  a  thing  stolen 
vi  poBsessa  res  usuoapi  potest :  velnti  or  possessed  by  violence  may  be  ac- 
si  in  domini  potestatem  reversa  quired  by  use ;  for  instance,  if  it  has 
fuerit ;  tunc  enim,  vitio  rei  purgato,  come  back  into  the  power  of  its  owner, 
procedit  ejus  usucapio.  for  then,  the  taint  being  purged,  the 

acquisition  by  use  may  take  place. 

D.  xlL  8.  4.  6. 

In  order  that  a  thing  once  stolen  should,  after  again  &lling 
under  the  power  of  its  owner,  be  capable  of  being  acquired  by  a 
bona  fide  possessor,  it  was  necessary  that  the  owner  of  the  thing 
should  recover  it  as  a  thing  belonging  to  hiihself.  If  he  purchased 
it  not  knowing  that  it  belonged  W  him,  the  vice  or  taint  of  theft 
was  not  purged.     (D.  xli.  3.  4.  12.) 

9.  Bes  fisci  nostri  usuoapi  non  9.  Things  belonging  to  our  figeug 
potest.  Sed  Papinianus  scripsit,  cannot  be  acquired  by  use.  But  Pa- 
bonis  vacantibus  nsco  nondum  nun-  pinian  has  given  his  opinion  that  i£, 
tiatis,  bona  fide  emptorem  sibi  tradi-  before  bona  vacomtia  have  been  re- 
tam  rem  ex  his  bonis  usucapere  ported  to  the  fiscu8,  a  bona  fide  pur-* 
posse :  et  ita  divus  Pius  et  divi  Se-  chaser  receives  any  of.  them,  he  can 
veruB  et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.  acquire  the  property  in  them  by  use. 

And  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
the  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninua, 
have  issued  rescripts  in  accordance 
with  this  opinion. 

D.  xli.  8. 18. 

Bona  vacantia  was  the  term  used  to  express  the  property  of 
persons  who  died  without  successors.  These  goods  belonged  to 
the  fiseus  on  being  reported  by  the  officers  of  the  treasury  (D. 
xlix.  14.  1.  1),  but  up  to  that  time  they  could  be  acquired  by 
usucapion. 

10.  Novissime  sciendum  est,  rem  10.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
talem  esse  debere,  ut  in  se  non  ha-  a  thing  must  be  such  as  to  have  no 
beat  vitium,  ut  a  bona  fide  emptore  taint  of  vice  in  itself,  in  order  that  the 
usucapi  possit  vel  qui  ex  alia  justa  bona  fide  ^urch&BeT  or  person  who  pos- 
causa  possidet  sesses  it  under  any  other  legal  title 

may  acquire  it  by  use. 

Di  xli.  8.  24. 

The  word  '  vice,'  as  used  here  with  reference  to  acquisition  by 
use,  includes  every  obstacle  that  prevented  a  tiling  being  of  a 
kind  to  be  acquired  by  length  of  possession.     The  first  requisite 
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of  civil  possession,  of  possession,  that  is,  capable  of  ripening  into 
ownership  by  usucapion,  was  that  the  thing  possessed  should  not 
have  any  vice  in  it,  should  not  be  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be 
acquired  by  usucapion.  To  the  instances  of  such  things  given 
above  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  9,  may  be  added  things  forming  part 
of  a  {2o8,  unless  the  term  of  usucapion  had  begun  to  run  before 
the  marriage.  (D.  xxiii.  5.  16  ;  0.  v.  12.  30.)  Secondly,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  thing  should  be  possessed  exjvsta  causa.  By 
this  it  was  meant  that  it  must  have  come  into  the  power  of  the 
possessor  by  a  means,  such  as  sale  or  gift,  which  was  recognised  by 
law  as  a  good  foundation  for  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  might 
have  so  come,  and  yet  no  title  be  acquired  to  the  ownership,  except 
by  usucapion  :  the  person  who  transferred  it  might  not  have  been 
the  real  owner ;  or  the  person  who  received  it  might  not  have  had 
a  right  to  do  so. 

The  Digest  (xli.  2.  3.  21 ;  xli.  4.  ei  seq.)  gives  a  long  series  of 
Titles  in  which  the  several  jvstce  causce  of  possession  are  examined 
separately,  and  the  different  characters  in  which  a  person  possessed  . 
are  treated  of.  Thus,  a  person  might  possess  pro  emptore^  as  having 
bought  the  thing  ;  pro  dorujUOj  as  having  received  it  as  a  gift; 
pro  dote^  as  having  received  it  as  a  dos ;  pro  soluto^  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt ;  pro  derdictOy  as  having  taken  it  when  abandoned 
by  its  owner.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  person  who  sold,  gave,  or 
abandoned  the  thing,  might  not  have  been  the  real  owner,  and 
then  the  possessor  could  only  acquire  the  property  in  the  thing  by 
use.  Or  again,  he  might  possess  pro  legato^  and  then  if  he  was 
not  the  person  to  whom  the  legacy  had  really  been  left,  or  if 
the  legacy  had  been  revoked,  he  might  acquire  by  use  the  property 
in  the  thing.  In  this  case  it  was  not  the'  testator's  npt  being  the 
proprietor  that  made  the  possessor  not  the  true  owner,  but  it  was  the 
latter's  having  no  right  to  have  the  possession  of  the  thing.  Again, 
he  might  possess  a  thing  pro  suo^  a  general  term  specially  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  possession  of  fructiis  gathered  lymia  fids^  or 
that  of  res  nuUiiis^  such  as  wild  animals.  If  he  took  possession 
of  an  animal,  naturally  wild,  which  had  been  tamed,  and  possessed 
it  pro  8U0y  he  did  not  at  once  acquire  the  property  in  it,  because 
it  was  not  of  a  nature,  since  it  had  ceased  to  be  wild,  to  be 
acquired  by  mere  possession,  but  he  became  the  owner  by  use. 
(D.  xli.  10.  1,  2 ;  D.  xli.  2.  3.  21.)  ^ 

Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  bona  Jides ;  the 
possessor  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  that  which  there^was  faulty  in 
the  manner  he  had  gained  possession.  No  ignorance  of  a  leading 
principle  of  law,  such  as  that  a  person  below  the  age  of  puberty 
could  not  alienate  his  goods  (D.  xxii.  6.  4 ;  D.  xli.  3.  31.  pr.),  nor 
any  wilftil  ignorance  of  facts,  would  be  permitted  as  the  commence- 
ment of  usucapion.  (D.  xxii.  6.  6.)  But  if  a  person  was  only 
ignorant  of  a  fact,  of  which  it  was  excusable  he  should  be  ignorant, 
as  that  a  vendor  was  under  full  age,  his  possession  was  bona  fids. 
(D.  xli.  4.  2.  15.)     If  the  property  of  a  pupil  or  minor  had  been 
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gained  by  another  person  by  ttsucapio,  the  praetor  would  allow  the 
usucapion  to  be  rescinded  on  good  reason  being  shown,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  usucaptor  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  age  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason.  In  the  case  of  sale  it  was  necessary  that 
this  bona  fides  should  exist  at  the  moment  of  the  contract  being 
made,  and  also  at  that  of  its  being  performed  (D.  xli.  3.  48),  and 
in  every  case  it  was  necessary  it  should  exist  at  the  commence- 
ment of  possession.  But  after  the  possession  was  once  commenced 
bonafide^  a  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  did  not  vitiate 
the  possession.  Gaius  notices  three  exceptional  cases  where  a  mala 
fide  possessor  might  acquire  by  usucapion.  Inheritances  at  one 
time,  though  incorporeal  things,  could  be  acquired  by  usucapion, 
although  it  was  afterwards  held  that  only  the  component  parts 
could  be  so  acquired ;  and  as  the  Twelve  Tables  had  said  that  things 
of  the  soil  should  be  acquired  in  two  years,  and  other  things  (cetenis 
res)  in  one,  and  the  inheritance  was  not  a  thing  of  the  soil,  it  was 
held  that  the  inheritance  or  any  part  could  be  acquired  in  a  year — 
the  reason  being,  says  Gaius,  that  the  law  wished  to  hurry  heirs  to 
enter  on  inheritances  in  order  that  the  sacred  rites  might  be  per- 
formed, and  creditors  satisfied ;  so  that  if  a  man  held  anything,  even 
land,  forming  part  of  an  inheritance,  for  one  year  only,  he  acquired 
it  by  usucapion,  although  he  knew  it  was  part  of  the  inheritance, 
and  he  was  thus  acting  mala  fide.  (Gai.  ii.  52-58.)  But  this 
kind  of  usucapion  was  made  ineffectual  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
(Gai.  ii.  57.)  Secondly,  if  a  thing  was  given  over  by  one  man  to 
another  to  hold  for  him  fiducice  causa^  was,  e.g.,  deposited  with 
him  or  pledged  to  him,  the  original  owner,  if  he  got  possession  of 
the  thing,  could  reacquire  it  by  usucapion  in  a  year,  even  if  it  was 
an  inmioveable  (Gai.  ii.  59);  but  if  it  was  pledged  the  new 
possession  could  not  thus  operate  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  the 
request  of  the  original  owner.  (Gai.  ii.  60.)  Thirdly,  the  owner 
of  a  thing  mortgaged  to  the  state  and  sold  for  non-payment  of 
the  mortgage  debt  could  reacquire  it  by  usucapion  against  the 
prcediator  or  purchaser  from  the  state ;  but  if  it  was  an  immove- 
able two  years'  possession  was  necessary.     (Gai.  ii.  61.) 

11.  Error    aiitem    fSalsse    caussB  11.  But  if  a  mistake  is  made  as 

usucapionem  non  parit.  Yelnti  si  to  the  title  of  possession,  and  it  is 
quis,  cum  non  emerit,  emisse  se  wrongly  supposed  to  be  just,  there  is 
existimans  possideat :  vel  cum  ei  no  usucapion.  As,  for  instance,  if  any 
donatum  non  fuerat,  quasi  ex  dona-  one  possesses  in  the  beHef  that  he  has 
tione  possideat.  bought,  when  he  has  not  bought,  or 

that  he  has  received  a  gift,  when  no 
gift  has  really  been  made  to  him. 

D,  xli.  3.  27. 

Supposing  a  person  who  thought  that  he  had  acquired  ex  justa 
causa  had  not,  supposing,  for  instance,  he  thought  a  person  in- 
tended to  give  him  a  thing  who  did  not,  or  if  he  had  received  a 
thing  in  payment  of  a  debt,  while  really  no  debt  was  recognised, 
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the  question  naturally  suggested  itself  whether  the  imperfection 
in  the  possession  could  be  cured  by  bona  fides^  that  is,  an  honest 
belief  that  the  causa  was  jusia^  that  a  gift  had  been  made,  or 
that  a  debt  was  recognised.  The  question  had  been  much  debated 
by  the  jurists,  and  Justinian  here  decides  it  by  declaring  that  the 
imperfection  could  not  be  so  cured,  and  that  if  the  possessor  had 
been  mistaken  in  this  respect,  length  of  possession  would  not  profit 
him.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  consistent  with  that  of  the  Digest, 
which  treats  a  plausible  error  (an  error  into  which  a  man  might 
naturally  and  reasonably,  have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  causa)  as 
permitting  usucapion  to  take  place.  We  learn,  for  example,  from 
the  Digest,  that  where  it  was  with  respect  to  an  act  of  some  one 
through  whom  the  possessor  believed  his  title  to  have  been  gained, 
and  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  have  been  acting  for  him  as 
his  procurator,  that  the  mistake  was  made,  the  possessor  could 
acquire  by  use.  although  this  person  might  not  have  acted  as  the 
possessor  supposed.     (D.  xU.  4.  11.) 

12.  Diutina  possessio,  quse  prod-  12.  Long  j^ossession,  which  has  be- 

esse  coeperat  defiincto,  et  neredi  et  j;tm  to  reckon  m  fjEtvour  of  the  deceased, 
bonorumpossessori  continnatur,  licet    is  continued  in  favonr   of  the   heir 

rsoiat,  prsedimn  alienum :  ^uodsi  or  honorwm  possessor ^  although  he  may 
initium  justum  non  habuit,  he-  know  that  the  immoveable  belongs  to 
redi  et  bonorum  possessori,  licet  another  person ;  but  if  the  deceased 
ignoranti,  possessio  non  prodest.  commenced  his  possession  mala  fide. 
Quod  nostra  constitutio  similiter  et  the  possession  does  not  profit  the  heir 
in  nsneapiombus  observari  consti-  or  honorwm  possessor,  although  igno- 
toit,  ut  tempora  continuentur.  rant  of  this.    And  our  constitution  has 

enacted  the  same  with  respect  to  usu- 
capions, so  that  the  times  of  possession 
by  different  persons  may  be  reckoned 
as  running  through. 

D.  3di.  4.  2. 19 ;  D.  xUv.  8. 11 ;  C.  vii.  81. 

Persons  who  possessed  pro  hei'ede  or  pro  possessore^  that  is,  as 
honorum  possessoresy  did  not  themselves  begin  a  new  usucapion, 
but  continued  the  persona  of  the  deceased,  and  were  placed  in 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  anything  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed, as  if  he  had  himself  continued  to  possess  it.  If,  for 
example,  the  deceased  had  possessed  the  thing  pro  emptore  or  pro 
cUmato^  the  heres  or  hoTiorum  possessor  continued  to  possess  it 
in  the  same  way,  and  added  to  the  time  of  his  possession  the 
time  during  which  the  deceased  had  possessed  it. 

Similiter  in  vmicapionibuSy  i.e.  the  continuation  of  possession 
by  the  heir  or  bonorum  possessor  shall  apply  to  the  usucapion  of 
moveables  by  three  years'  possession. 

18.  Inter  venditorem  quoque  et  18.  Between   the  buyer  and   the 

emptorem  conjungi  temi)ora,  divi  seller,  too,  the  Emperors  Severus  and 
Sevems  et  Antoninus  rescripsemnt.      Antoninus  have  decided  by  rescript  that 

their  several  times  of  possession  shall 
be  reckoned  together. 

D.  xU.  4.  2. 20. 
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Persons  who  were  merely  successors  of  others  in  holding 
particular  things  by  sale,  gift,  legacy,  &c.,  did  not  of  course  con- 
tinue the  possession,  for  they  did  not  continue  the  person,  of  their 
predecessor.  But  if  both  the  possession  of  their  predecessor,  and 
their  own,  were  such  as  to  give  rise  to  usucapion,  the  times  of  the 
two  possessions  were  added  together.  K  there  was  something  to 
prevent  this  in  the  possession  of  their  predecessors,  their  own 
possession  was  the  first  commencement  of  the  usucapion. 

The  interruption  of  usucapion  was  termed  vsurpatio.  (D.  xli. 
3.  2.)  It  might  take  place  in  various  ways.  The  thing  itself 
might  be  taken  away  from  the  possessor,  or,  if  it  was  an  immove- 
able, he  might  be  expelled  fix)m  it  (D.  xli.  3.  5);  or  it  might 
become  impossible,  from  physical  causes,  such  as  an  inroad  of  the 
sea,  to  occupy  it  (D.  xli.  2.  3.  17)  ;  or,  again,  the  possessor  might 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  he  would  not  be  reinstated 
in  his  possession  by  postliminium,  for  possession  was  a  fact,  and 
as  he  had  ceased  to  possess,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  only 
begin  a  new  possession  by  again  possessing  the  thing  (D.  xlix.  15. 
12.  2)  ;  or  the  interruption  might  be  what  was  termed  civil,  that 
is,  be  produced  by  an  action  to  contest  the  right,  and  with  respect 
to  this  Justinian  (C.  vii.  33.  10)  made  the  time  of  the  first  raising 
of  the  controversy  (moia  coni/roversia)  the  period  of  interruption, 
instead  of  the  litis  contestatio  (see  Introd.  sec.  105),  which  had 
no  place  in  the  civil  process  of  his  time. 

There  was  also  a  prescription  or  possession,  termed  longissim^i 
tempmns.  If  there  was  a  possession  for  thirty  years,  or,  in  the 
case  of  ecclesiastical  property,  or  hypothecated  property  in  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor,  for  forty  years,  whatever  vitium  or  obstacle 
there  might  be  to  the  acquisition  by  use,  for  instance,  theft, 
violence,  absence  of  justa  caxtsa^  or  moZa  fdes,  the  possessor 
could  repel  actions  brought  to  claim  the  thing.  (C.  vii.  39  ; 
Nov.  117.) 

14.  Edicto  divi   Maroi   cavetur,  14.  It  is  provided  by  an  edict  of  ihe 

epm,  qui  a  fisoo  rem  alienam  emit,  Emperor  Marcus,  that  a  person  who 

si  post  venditionem  quinquennium  has  purchased  from  the  fiscu^  a  thing 

prseterierit,  posse  dominum  rei  per  belonging  to  another  person,  may  repel 

exceptionem  repellere.     Gonstitntio  the  owner  of  the  thmg  bv  an  exoep- 

autem  divse  memorie  Zenonis  bene  tion,  if  five  years  have  elapsed  since  , 

I>rospexit  his,  qui  a  fisco  per  vendi-  the  sale.    But  a  constitution  of  ^eno  ^ 

tionem   vel   donationem  vel   alium  of  sacred  memory  has  completely  ^d^ 

titulum   aliquid    accipiunt,  ut  ipsi  tected    those  who    receive    anything 

quidem  securistatimnantetvictores  from  the  fisctu  by  sale,  gift,  or  any 

existant,  sive  conveniantur  sive  ex-  other    title,  by   providing  that  they 

periantur :  adversns    sacratissimmn  themselves  are  to  be  at  once  secure, 

autem  serarium  usque  ad  quadrien-  and  made  certain  of  success,  whether 

nium  liceat  intendere  his,  qui  pro  they  sue  or  are  themselves  sued,  in  an 

dominio  vel  hypothec^arum  rerum,  action.     'While  they  who   think  that 

quae  alienatsB  sunt,  putaverint  sibi  they  have  a  ground  of  action  as  owners 

quasdam  competere  actiones.  Nostra  or  mortgagees  of  the  things  alienated, 

autem     divina    constitutio,     quam  may  bring  an  action  against  the  sacred 

nuper  promulgavimus,  etiam  de  his,  treasury  within  four  years.    An  im* 

qm  a  nostra  vel  venerabilis  Augusts  perial  constitution,  which  we  ourselves 
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domo  aliquid  acoeperint,  hsec  statoit,    have  recently  published,  extends  to 

giffi  in  fiscalibns  alienationibns  pne-    those  who  have  received  as  a  gift  any- 
ta   Zenoniana  constitutione    con-    thing  from  our  palace,  or  that  of  the 
tinentur.  empress,  the  provisions  of  the  constitu  • 

tion  of  Zeno  relative  to  the  alienations 
of  the  fisetu, 

C.  viL  87. 

As  Theophilus  points  out,  the  privilege  really  conceded  by 
the  constitution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was,  that  no  possession,  if 
the  thing  had  been  received  from  the  fisctis^  should  be  attacked 
after  five  years  had  elapsed,  however  otherwise  open  to  attack. 
If  not  otherwise  open  to  attack,  the  time  of  usucapion,  being  so 
much  shorter  than  five  years,  would,  previously  to  the  changes 
of  Justinian,  have  givSTthe  property  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
constitution  had  arrived. 


Tit.  VII.    DE  DONATIONIBUS. 


Est  etiam  aliud  genus  adquisi- 
tionis,  donatio.  Donationum  autem 
dno  genera  sunt:  mortis  causa  et 
non  mortis  causa. 


There  is,  again,  another  mode  of 
acquiring  property,  donation,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  donation  mortis 
ccmsa,  and  donation  not  morUs  ca/usa. 


^•D.l.  16.  67. 1.^-' 


The  phrase  dono  dare  was  appropriated  in  Romafl  law  to  the 
mode  of  transferring  property  by  gift ;  dare  signifying  that  the 
whole  property  in  the  thing  was  passed  by  delivery,  and  dono  ex- 
pressing the  motive  from  which  the  delivery  was  made.  (See 
Vat.  Fragm.  275.  281.  283.)  Viewed  strictly,  gift  is  not  a 
peculiar  mode  of  acquisition,  but  an  acquisition  by  delivery  with 
a  particular  motive  for  the  transfer.  Possibly  it  was  on  account  of 
the  solemnities  with  which,  under  Justinian,  gifts  had  to  be  made 
that  the  authors  of  the  Institutes  treat  gift  as  a  separate  mode  of 
acquisition. 


1.  Mortis  causa  donatio  est,  quee 
propter  mortis  fit  suspicionem,  cum 
qnis  ita  donat,  ut  si  quid  humanitus 
ei  contigisset,  haberet  is,  qui  accepit : 
sin  autem  supervixisset,  qui  donavit, 
reciperet,  vel  si  eum  donationis 
pcenituisset,  aut  prior  decesserit  is, 
cui  donatum  sit.  Hse  mortis  causa 
donationes  ad  exemplum  legatorum 
redactse  sunt  per  omnia.  Nam  cum 
prndentibus  ambiguum  fiierat,  utrum 
donationis  an  legati  instar  eam  ob- 
tinere  oporteret,  et  utriusque  causae 
qusedam  habebat  insignia  et  alii  ad 
^nd  genus  eam  retrahebant,  a  nobis 
constitntum  est,  ut  per  omnia  fere 


1.  A  donation  mortis  causa  is  that 
which  is  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
death,  as  when  anything  is  given  upon 
condition  that,  if  any  {bAaL  accident 
befisdls  the  donor,  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given  shall  have  it  as  his  own ; 
but  if  the  donor  should  survive,  or  if  he 
should  repent  of  having  made  the  gift, 
or  if  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  should  die  before  the  donor,  then 
the  donor  shall  receive  back  the  thing 
given.  These  delations  mortis  causa 
are  now  placed,  in  all  respects,  on  the 
footing  of  legacies.  It  was  much 
doubted  by  the  jurists  whether  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  gift  or  as  a 
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legatis  connumeretur  :  et  sic  pro- 
cedat,  quemadmoduzn  earn  nostra 
formavit  constitutio.  Et  in  summa 
mortis  causa  donatio  est,  cum  magis 
se  quis  velit  habere,  quam  eum,  cui 
donatur,  magisque  eum,  cui  donat, 
quam  heredem  suum.  Sic  et  apud 
Homerum  Telemachus  donat  Pirseo : 


Hfipai*  (ov  yap  r'td/icv,  onois  (arai  radc 

Ji^V .       .     . , 

El  Ktv  €fA€  fivfj(rrrip€S  ayijvop€9  tv  fu- 

ydpoun 
AoBpjf  KTtlvaPTfS,  varpoita  irdvra  da- 

(Tsivtat, 
Avt6v   €)(0VTd  o"€  povXop.'  €navp€fuv, 

ij  Tiva  T&vd€' 
El  de  k*  rya>  Tovrourt  <j>6vov  koI  Ktjpa 

A^  rdrc  /xoi  xaipovrt,  <f)tp€iv  vpbs  d<0- 
fuvra  xaipiav. 


D.  xxxix.  6.  85.  2,  4  ;  D. 


legacy,  partaking  as  they  did  in  some 
respects  of  the  nature  of  both ;  and 
some  were  of  opinion  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  one  head,  and  others 
that  they  belonged  to  the  other.  We 
have  decided  by  a  constitution  that 
they  shall  be  in  almost  every  respect 
reckoned  amongst  legacies,  and  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  liie  forms  our 
constitution  provides.  In  short,  it  is  a 
donation  mortis  causa,  when  the  donor 
wishes  that  the  thing  given  should 
belong  to  himself  rather  than  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  gives  it,  and  to 
that  person  rather  than  to  his  own  heir. 
It  is  thus  that,  in  Homer,  Telemachus 
gives  to  Piraeus  : — 

*  Piraeus,  for  we  know  not  how  these 
things  shall  be,  if  the  proud  suitors 
shaU  secretly  slay  me  in  the  palace,  and 
shall  divide  the  goods  of  my  father,  I 
would  that  thou  thyself  shouldst  have 
and  enjoy  these  things  rather  than  that 
any  of  those  men  should;  but  if  I 
shall  plant  slaughter  and  death  amongst 
those  men,  then  indeed  bear  these 
things  to  my  home,  and  joying  give 
them  to  me  in  my  joy.' 

xxxix.  6.  87.  pr. ;  C.  viii.  57.  4. 


There  are  two  essential  conditions  of  a  donatio  mortis  causa : 
it  must  be  made  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  case  of  death ;  and 
it  must  be  made  to  take  effect  only  if  death  occurs,  and  so  as  to  be 
revocable  at  any  time  previous,  and  to  fail  if  the  recipient  died 
before  the  giver.  The  donor  might,  at  his  pleasure,  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gift,  making  it  irrevocable ;  but  then  the  gift  was 
regarded  as,  and  had  the  same  legal  consequences  as,  an  ordinary 
donatio,     (D.  xxxix.  6.  27.) 

It  might  be  made  conditional  upon  death  in  two  ways.  The 
donor  might  say,  *  I  hand  you  over  my  horse,  but  the  gift  is  only  to 
be  complete  if  I  die  in  this  enterprise ;'  or  he  might  say,  '  I  give  you 
my  horse,  if  I  survive  this  enterprise  you  are  to  give  it  me  back.' 
In  the  latter  method,  the  delivery  of  the  thing  is  made  at  once, 
subject  to  a  conditional  redelivery ;  in  the  former  the  delivery  is 
made  conditional.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  2,  29.)  The  donation  might 
also  be  sometimes  made  conditional  upon  the  death  of  a  third  per- 
son, as  if  a  father  promised  to  give  to  his  daughter-in-law  in  case  of 
the  death  of  his  son.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  11.)  All  who  could  make  a 
testament  could  make  a  valid  do^iatio  mortis  caiisa ;  and  all  who 
could  receive  under  a  testament  could  accept  one.  (D.  xxxix.  6. 9 
and  15.)  Every  kind  of  thing  could  be  given  in  this  way.  (D. 
xxxix.  6.  18.  2).  Justinian,  in  the  constitution  referred  to  in  the 
text,  required  that  a  donatio  mortis  causa  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses.     (C.  viii.  57.  4.) 

If  the  gift  was  made  in  the  first  of  the  two  ways  above  men- 
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tioned,  although  there  was  delivery,  yet  the  thing  was  only  ac- 
quired on  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  the  donor  not  having  ceased 
to  be  dominvs  could  therefore,  if  he  revoked  the  gift,  bring  a  real 
action  to  reclaim  the  thing  handed  over.  If  the  gift  was  made  in 
the  second  way,  the  whole  property  passed  at  once  by  the  tradition 
to  the  recipient ;  and  as,  in  the  older  and  stricter  law,  the  dominium 
passed  absolutely  when  it  passed  at  all,  the  property  in  the  thing 
could  not  revert  to  the  donor  merely  by  the  condition  having  been 
accomplished.  He  would  only  have  a  personal  action  against  the 
recipient  to  compel  him  to  give  the  value  of  the  thing  if  he  did 
not  choose  to  give  back  the  thing  itself.  The  later  jurists  seem, 
however,  to  consider  that  the  dominium  reverted  ipso  jure^  and 
that  the  donor  could  bringa  real  action  for  the  thing  itself.  (D. 
xxxix.  6.  29.) 

If  the  donor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  this  was 
considered  as  an  implied  revocation  of  the  gift.     (D.  xxxix.  6. 17.) 

Ad  exemplum  legatorum  redactce  aunt  per  omnia  .  .  .  per 
OTrmia  fere  legatis  connumeretur — the  latter  is  the  more  correct 
expression ;  gifts  mortis  causa  were  not  exactly  on  the  footing  of 
legacies.  For  (!)  they  had  complete  eflfect  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  donor,  whereas  legacies,  to  take  effect,  required  that 
the  heir  should  first  enter  on  the  inheritance  (D.  xxxix.  6.  29.) 
(2)  The  rules  as  to  capacity  of  taking  were  the  same  in  both  cases, 
but  regard  was  had  to  the  capacity  to  receive  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  gift  was  made,  only  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  legacies,  also  at  the  time  of  the  disposition.  (D.  xxxix. 
6.  22.)  (3)  A  filivsfamilias,  who  could  not  before  Justinian  give 
anything  but  his  peadium  castrense  by  testament,  could,  with  his 
'^^her^s  P^irm^"*'^^^  I  make  a  donatio  unortis  causa  of  other  things. 
~  XXXIX.  6.  25.  1.)  (4)  A  peregrinus  could  make  a  mortis  cau^ia 
doTiatio,  though  he  could  not  give  a  legacy.  (D.  xxxix.  6.  25.) 
There  was  one  remarkable  mode  in  which  they  were  placed  on  the 
footing  of  legacies.  By  a  constitution  of  Severus  the  heir  was 
permitted  to  retain,  as  large  a  portion  (one  fourth)  of  the  gift  as 
he  could  of  a  legacy  by  the  lex  Falddia,     (See  C.  viii.  57.  2.) 

The  lines  quoted  in  the  text  are  from  Odyssey  xvii.  78. 

2.  Alise  aatem  donationes  sunt,  2.  The  other  kind  of  donations  are 

qxise   sine   ulla    mortis    cogitatione  those  which  are  made  without  any 

fiunt,  quas  inter  vivos  appeUamus.  consideration  of  death,  and  are  called 

Quse  omnino  non  comparantur  lega-  donations  inter  vivos.  They  cannot,  in 

tis :  quse  si  fderint  perfectse,  temere  any  respect,  be  compared  to  legacies, 

revocari  non  possunt.    Perficiuntur  and  if  completed  cannot  be  revoked  at 

antem,  cimi  donator  suam  volunta-  pleasure.    They  are  completed  when 

tem  scriptis  aut  sine  scriptis  mani-  the  donor  has  manifested  his  intention, 

festaverit :   et  ad  exemplum  vendi-  whether  by  writing  or  not.    Our  con- 

tionis  nostra  constitituo  eas  etiam  stitution  has  declared  that,  after  the 

in  se  habere  necessitatem  traditionis  example  of  sales,  they  shall  involve  the 

voluit,    ut,    et    si    non    tradantur,  necessity  of  tradition ;    but   so   that 

habeant  plenissimum  et  perfectum  even  if   there    be  no  tradition  they 

robur  et  traditionis  necessitas  in-  shall    be    completely    effectual,    and 

cnmbat    donatori.      Et    cum  retro  place  the  donor  under  the  necessity  of 

principnm  dispositiones  insinuari  eas  making  tradition.    Previous  imperial 
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actis   intervenieniibtis    volebant,  ai  constitutions  hare  enacted  that  they 

majores    dncentonmi  fiiersnt    soli-  shoold  be  registered  by  public  deeds, 

donim,  nostra  constitntio  et  qnanti-  if  exceecting  two  hundred  solidi,  but 

tatem  usque  ad  quingentos  solidos  our  constitution  has  raised  the  limit  to 

ampliavit,    quam      stare    et     sine  fire  hundred  solidi,  so  that  for  a  gifl 

insmuatione    statuit,    et    quasdam  up  to  this  sum   registration   is   not 

donationes  invenit,  que  penitns  in-  necessary.    We  have  also  mariLed  out 

sinuationem  fieri  minime  desiderant,  certain  donations  which  need  no  regis- 

Bed  in  se  plenissimam  habent  firmi-  tration  at  all,  but  are  completely  ^-idid 

tatem.      Alia    insuper    multa    ad  of  themselves.    We  have,  too,  made 

uberiorem  ezitum  donationum  inve-  many  other  new  enactments,  in  order 

nimus,  qus  onmia  ex  nostris  consti-  to   extend  and  secure   the   effect   of 

tntionibns,  quas  super  his  posuimus,  donations,  all  which  may  be  collected 

colligenda   sunt.     Sciendum  tamen  from  the  constitutions  we  have  promul- 

est,  quod,  etsi  plenissimse  sint  dona-  gated  on  this  subject.    It  must,  how- 

tiones,    tamen    si    ingrati   existant  ever,  be  obsen-ed,  that  however  abso- 

homines.inquosbeneficiumcollatum  lutely  a  donation  may  be  given,  yet, 

est,   donatoribus  per  nostram  con-  if  the  object  of  the  donor's  bounty 

stitutionem  licentiam  pnestavimus  prove  ungrateful,  it  is  permitted  by  our 

certis  ex  causis  eas  revocare,  ne,  qui  constitution,  in  certain  specified  cases, 

suas  res  in  alios  contulerunt,  ab  his  to  revoke  the  donation ;  so  that  ihey 

qnandam    patiantur    injunam    vel  who  have  given  their  property  to  others 

jacturam,  secundum  enumeratos  in  should  not  suffer  from  them  injxuieB 

nostra  constitutione  modos.  or    losses  of   such  a  kind  as  those 

enimierated  in  our  constitution. 

C.  viiL  64.  85.  5 ;  C.  viii.  54.  84.  pr.  8,  4 ;  C.  viii.  54.  36.  pr.  2  and  3 ; 
C.  viiL  56. 10. 

A  thing  given  was,  if  a  res  mancipi^  given  by  mancipation,  or 
in  jure  ce^sio,  and,  if  a  re«  iiec  mancipi,  by  tradition.  But  a  mere 
agreement  to  give  gratuitously  {jpcuctum)  was  not  in  the  old  law 
binding  on  the  person  who  agreed  to  give,  and,  to  make  a  promise 
to  give  binding,  it  was  necessary  that  the  agreement  should  assume 
the  form  of  a  stipulation.     (See  Introd.  sec.  83.) 

The  lex  Cincia,  550  A.u.C,  introduced  several  new  rules  into 
the  law  respecting  gifts,  prohibiting  gifts  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
excepting  to  near  relatives,  but  did  not  make  a  mere  agreement  to 
give  in  any  degree  valid.  The  first  step  taken  in  this  direction 
was  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  declared  that  in  gifts  inter  pareiites 
et  liberoa  a  mere  agreement,  if  perfectly  clear  in  its  terms,  should 
be  binding.  (Cod.  Theod.  viii.  12.  4.)  Constantine  required  that 
the  agreement  should  be  reduced  to  writing  and  registered,  and 
that  the  property  should  be  handed  over  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. (Cod.  Theod.  viii.  12.  1,  3.)  And  Justinian  (C.  viii.  54.  35. 
5)  made  the  agreement  binding,  whether  reduced  to  writing  or  not ; 
but  it  is  to  te  observed  that  he  provided,  not  that  the  property- 
should  pass  by  the  agreement,  but  that  the  donor  should  be  bound 
thereby  to  make  tradition  of  the  thing.  So  that  the  property  in 
the  thing  was  acquired  by  tradition,  and  not  by  donation,  as  a 
distinct  mode  of  acquisition. 

Donations  not  registered  were  only  void  for  the  sum  by  which 
they  exceeded  the  amount  fixed  by  law.  (C.  viii.  54. 34.  1.)  Those 
valid  without  registration  at  all  were  such  as  donations  made  by,  or 
to,  the  emperor  to  redeem  captives,  or  to  rebuild  edifices  destroyed 
by  fire.     (C.  viii.  54.  36.) 
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Gifts  inter  vivos  were  revocable  in  certain  cases  specified  in  the 
Code  (viii.  56.  10),  as,  for  instance,  when  the  person  benefited 
seriously  injured,  or  attempted  to  injure,  the  person  or  property  of 
the  donor,  or  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  gift.  Revocation 
in  such  cases  was  personal  to  the  donor  and  to  the  receiver,  and 
could  not  be  exacted  by  the  heirs  of  the  one,  or  against  the  heirs  of 
the  other. 


8.  There  is  another  kind  of  donation 
inter  vivos  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancient  lawyers,  and  subsequently  in- 
troduced by  the  more  recent  emperors. 
It  was  termed  the  donatio  a/nte  nuptias^ 
and  was  made  under  a  tacit  condition 
that  it  should  only  take  effect  when  the 
marriage  had  followed  on  it.  Hence 
it  was  called  ante  nuptiaa,  because  it 
preceded  the  marriage,  and  never  took 
place  after  its  celebration ;  but  as 
it  was  permitted  that  dotes  should  be 
increased  even  after  marriage,  the 
Emperor  Justin,  our  father,  was  the 
first  to  permit,  by  his  constitution,  that 
in  case  the  dos  was  increased,  the  do- 
nation ante  nuptials  might  be  increased 
also,  even  during  the  marriage ;  but  the 
donation  still  retained  what  was  thus 
an  improper  name,  and  was  called 
ante  miptiasy  while  this  increase  was 
made  to  it  after  marriage.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  perfect  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  to  make  names  appropriate 
to  things,  we  have  enacted  that  such 
donations  may  not  only  be  increased, 
but  may  also  be  first  made  during 
marriage,  and  that  thev  shall  be 
termed,  not  ante  miptias,  out  propter 
n/uptias,  and  that  they  shall  be  placed 
on  the  footing  of  dotes^  so  fiE^r  that,  as 
dotes  may  be  not  only  increased  but 
first  made  during  marriage,  so  dona- 
tions propter  rmpHas  may  not  only 
precede  marriage,  but,  even  after  the 
tie  of  marriage  has  been  formed,  may 
be  increased  or  made. 

19,20. 

When  the  wife  passed  in  mcmum  viri^  all  that  she  had  be- 
longed to  her  husband ;  when  she  did  not,  all  her  property  belonged 
exclusively  to  herself,  and  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (Ulp.  Reg.  vii.  1),  were  strictly  prohibited  by  law. 
But,  as  a  provision  for  the  expenses  of  marriage,  the  dos  was  con- 
tributed before  or  after  marriage  (and  sometimes  increased  after- 
wards) by  the  wife  or  by  a  paternal  ascendant  or  some  one  else  for 
her.  In  case  the  dos  was  contributed  by  a  paternal  ascendant  {dos 
profeditia)^  it  could,  on  the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the 


8.  Est  et  aliud  genus  inter  vivos 
donationum,  quod  veteribus  quidem 
prudentibuspenitus  erat  incognitum, 
postea  autem  a  junioribus  divis 
principibus  introductum  est,  quod 
ante  nuptias  vocabatur  et  tacitam  in 
se  condicionem  habebat,  ut  tunc 
ratum  esset,  cum  matrimonium 
fuerit  insecutum :  ideoque  ante  nu- 
ptias appellabatur,  quod  ante  matri- 
monium efficiebatur  et  nunquam 
post  nuptias  celebratas  taUs  donatio 
procedebat.  Sed  primus  quidem 
divus  Justinus,  pater  noster,  cum 
augeri  dotes  et  post  nuptias  faerat 
permissum,  si  quid  tale  evenit,  etiam 
ante  nuptias  donationem  augeri  et 
constante  matrimonio  sua  constitu- 
tione  permisit:  sed  tamen  nomen 
inconveniens  remanebat,  cum  ante 
nuptias  quidem  vocabatur,  post  nu- 
ptias autem  taleaccipiebat  incremen- 
tum.  Sed  nos  plenissimo  fini  tradere 
sanctiones  cupientes  et  consequentia 
nomina  rebus  esse  studentes,  consti- 
tuimns,  ut  tales  donationes  non 
augeantur  tantum,  sed  et  congtante 
matrimonio  initium  accipiant  et  non 
ante  nuptias,  sed  propter  nuptias 
vocentur  et  dotibus  m  hoc  exsequen- 
tnr,  ut,  quemadmodum  dotes  et 
constante  matrimonio  non  solum 
angentur,  sed  etiam  fiunt,  ita  et 
iste  donationes,  quse  propter  nuptias 
introductae  sunt,  non  solum  ante- 
cedant  matrimonium,  sed  etiam  eo 
contracto  et  augeantur  et  constitu- 
antur. 

C.  V.  8. 
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death  of  the  wife,  be  reclaimed  from  the  husband  by  the  donor,  but 
not  by  his  heirs.  If  it  was  given  for  her  benefit  by  any  one  else  than 
such  an  ascendant  (dos  adventitia),  it  could  not  be  reclaimed  by 
the  donor  or  his  heirs  unless  there  had  been  a  special  agreement 
that  it  should  be  reclaimable,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  dos 
receptitia  (D.  xxiii.  3.  5 ;  Ulp.  Beg,  6.  5)  ;  but  Justinian  enacted 
that  the  dos  adventitia  should  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  wife  unless  a 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary  had  been  made.  (C.  v.  13.  1. 
6,  13.)  Thus  under  Justinian  the  surviving  husband  in  every  case 
lost  the  dos.  If  the  wife  survived  the  husband,  and  was  sui  juris, 
the  doSy  however  derived,  belonged  to  her,  unless  a  provision  to  the 
contrary  had  been  made  by  the  donor.  If  she  was  still  in  the 
power  of  her  father,  she  and  he  had  to  join  in  claiming  it.  (D. 
xxiv.  3.  2.  ] .)  If  the  dos  consisted  of  things  that  could  be  replaced 
by  others  of  the  same  kind  (res  fungibiles)  (D.  xxiii.  3.  42),  the 
things  given  belonged  in  full  property  to  the  husband,  and  he 
had  to  return  like  things  to  the  same  amount  within  three 
years  (altered  to  one  year  by  Justinian,  Cod.  v.  13.  1.  7)  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  (Ulp.  Beg.  6. 8.)  If  the  dos  consisted  of 
things  which  could  not  thus  be  replead,  such  as  land  or  houses,  the 
husband  was  nominally  the  owner  and  managed  the  property,  but 
he  could  only  take  the  annual  proceeds,  and  he  had  to  preserve 
the  property  intact  and  to  restore  it  immediately  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage.  He  was  prevented  by  the  lex  Julia  de  aduh- 
teriis  et  de  fundo  dotaliy  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  firom 
alienating  immoveable  property  in  Italy  forming  part  of  the  dos 
without  the  consent  of  the  wife,  or  mortgaging  it  even  with  her 
consent ;  and  Justinian,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  the  next  Title,  forbade  the  mortgaging  or  alienation  of  im- 
moveables, wherever  situated,  forming  part  of  the  dos,  even  ynih. 
the  wife's  consent.  As  to  the  expenses  of  the  husband  in  his 
management,  see  note  to  Book  iv.  lit  6.  37.  ^v 

If  the  marriage  was  terminated  not  by  death  but  divorce,y^ 
the  general  rule  was  that  the  husband  had  to  restore  the  dos  just 
as  he  would  have  had  to  do  in  case  of  the  wife's  death ;  but  if  the 
wife  was  divorced  for  misconduct,  or  divorced  her  husband  without 
reason  gixfin,  the  husband  was  allowed  to  retain  at  first  a  part  and 
in  later  times  the  whole  of  the  dos,  having,  however,  only  a  life 
interest  in  it,  if  there  were  children.  (C.  v.  12.  24 ;  C.  Th.  iii.  16. 2.) 
The  donatio  ante  nuptias,  of  which  we  first  hear  in  a  constitution 
of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (C.  v.  17.  8.  4),  which  speaks  of  it 
as  recognised  by  law,  was  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  husband  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  dos.  It  was  the  property  of  the  wife,  but 
managed  by  the  husband,  and  could  not  be  Blifisatdd  even  with  her 
consent.  Justinian  provided  (Nov.  97. 1)  that  the  wife,  if  survivor, 
should  receive  an  equal  value  firom  the  donatio  propter  nuptias 
with  that  which  the  husband,  if  survivor,  would  have  received  from 
the  dos,  the  actual  amount  reserved  for  the  survivor  being  matter 
of  agreement  between  the  parties.     By  a  constitution  previous  to 
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Jnstinian  (C.  v.  14.  9),  the  wife  had,  if  survivor,  the  same  fraction 
of  the  donatio  as  her  husband  would  have  had  of  the  das.  Jus- 
tinian substituted  an  equality  of  value  for  an  equality  of  proportion. 
Justinus,  the  predecessor  of  Justinian,  was  his  uncle  and 
adoptive  father. 


4.  Erat  olim  et  alius  modus 
civilis  adquisitionis  per  jus  adcre- 
scendi,  quod  est  tale :  si  communem 
servum  habens  aliquis  cum  Titio, 
solus  libertatem  ei  imposuit  vel 
vindicta  vel  testamento,  eo  casu  pars 
ejus  amittebatur  et  socio  adcresce- 
bat.  Sed  cum  pessimum  fiierat 
ezemplo,  et  libertate  servum  de- 
fra,udari  et  ex  ea  humanioribus 
quidem  dominis  danfinum  inferri, 
severioiibus  autem  lucrum  adcre- 
scere :  hoc  quasi  invidise  plenum  pio 
remedio  pernostram  constitutionem 
mederi  necessarium  duximus  et 
invenimus  viam,  per  quam  et  mianu- 
missor  et  socius  ejus  et  qui  libertatem 
accepit,  nostro  fruantur  beneficio, 
libertate  cimi  effectu  procedente 
(cujus  favore  et  antiquos  legislatores 
multa  et  contra  communes  regulas 
fitatuisse  manifestissimum  est)  et  eo, 
qui  earn  imposuit,  suae  liberalitatis 
«tabilitate  gaudente  et  socio  indemni 
conservato  pretiimique  servi  secun- 
dum partem  dominii,  quod  nos 
definivimus,  accipiente. 


4.  There  was  formerly  another  mode 
of  acquiring  property  by  the  civil  law, 
namely,  that  of  accrual ;  as,  if  any  one, 
having  a  slave  in  common  with  Titius, 
had  himself  alone  enfranchised  him, 
either  by  vindicta  or  by  testament, 
his  share  in  that  slave  was  lost,  and 
accrued  to  the  joint  owner.  But,  as 
it  was  an  example  of  very  bad  ten 
dency,  that  both  the  slave  should  be 
defrauded  of  his  freedom,  and  that 
the  more  humane  master  should  suffer 
loss,  while  the  more  severe  master 
profited,  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  apply  by  our  constitution  a  gracious 
remedy  to  what  seemed  so  odious,  and 
have  devised  means  by  which  the 
manumittor,  and  the  co-proprietor, 
and  the  freed  slave  may  be  all  bene- 
fited. Freedom,  to  flEkvour  which 
ancient  legislators  have  often  most 
obviously  violated  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law,  shall  be  really  gained  by  the 
slave ;  he  who  has  given  this  freedom, 
shall  have  the  delight  of  seeing  it 
maintained ;  and  his  co-proprietor  shall 
be  indemnified  by  receiving  a  price 
for  the  slave,  proportioned  to  his 
interest  in  him,  according  to  the  rates 
fixed  in  our  constitution. 

C.  vii.  7.  1.  6. 

A  man  could  not  be  partly  free,  partly  a  slave.  If,  then,  a 
slave  was  enfranchised  by  one  co-proprietor,  was  he  a  slave  or  free  ? 
The  old  law,  as  the  text  informs  us,  pronounced  him  the  former.  If 
the  enfranchisement,  however,  was  such  that,  according  to  the  rules 
^ven  in  Bk.  i.  Tit.  5.  3,  the  enfranchised  slave  would  have  become 
only  a  Latimis  Junianus  or  a  deditidits^  the  enfranchisement  had 
no  effect  at  all,  and  the  slave  remained  the  slave,  as  before,  of  both. 
But  if  the  enfranchisement  had  been  such  that  he  would  have  been 
a  Roman  citizen,  the  interest  of  the  master  who  manumitted  him 
accrued  to  the  other  proprietors.     (Paul.  Sent.  iv.  12.  1.) 

The  scale  of  prices  referred  to  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
text  is  given  in  the  Code.     (vii.  7.  1.  5.) 


Tit.  Vin.     QUIBUS  ALIENARE  LICET  VEL  NON. 


Accidit  aliqukndo,ut  qui  dominus 
fdt,  alienare  non  possit  et  contra  qui 
^minus    non    sit,    ahenandae    rei 


Sometimes  it  happens  that  he  who 
is  owner  of  a  thing  cannot  alienate  it, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  not 
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owner  has  the  power  of  alienation. 
Thus,  the  hnsbtuid  is  prohibited  by 
the  lex  Julia  from  alienating  immove- 
ables, which  form  part  of  the  dos, 
against  the  wish  of  ^e  wife,  although 
these  immoveables,  having  been  given 
him  as  a  part  of  the  do8^  belong  to 
him.  We  have  amended  the  lex  Julia 
and  introduced  a  great  improvement. 
This  law  only  applied  to  Italian  im- 
moveables, and  it  prohibited  aliena- 
tions made  against  the  wishes  of  the 
wife,  and  mortgages  made  even  with 
her  consent.  Wishing  to  amend  the 
law  on  each  of  these  points,  we  have 
declared  that  the  prohibition  of  alie- 
nation or  mortgage  shall  extend  to 
immoveables  in  the  provinces,  and 
that  neither  ahenation  nor  mortgage 
shall  be  made  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  wife,  lest  the  weakness  of  the 
female  sex  should  be  abused  to  the 
detriment  of  their  fortunes. 

Gai.  ii.  62,  63;   C.  v.  13.  16. 

The  power  of  aUenating  belongs  to  the  owner  and  to  him  only ; 
and  every  owner  can  alienate  the  thing  belonging  to  him.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  mle,  and  these  exceptions  form  the 
subject  of  this  Title. 

The  subject  of  dotes  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  note  to 
paragr.  3  of  the  last  Title. 


potestatem  habeat  Nam  dotale 
pnedium  maritns  invita  muUere  per 
legem  Juliam  prohibetur  alienare, 
quamvis  ipsins  sit,  dotis  causa  ei 
datum.  Quod  nos,  legem  Juliam 
conigentes,  in  meliorem  statum  de- 
duximus.  Cum  enim  lex  in  soU 
tantnmmodo  rebus  locum  habebat, 
^uffi  Italicse  fnerant,  et  ahenationes 
inhibebat,  quie  invita  muliere  fie- 
bant,  hypothecas  autem  earum  etiam 
volente:  utrisque  remedium  im- 
posuimus,  ut  etiam  in  eas  res,  quae 
in  provinciali  solo  positae  sunt,  in- 
terdicta  fiat  ahenatio  vel  obligatio 
et  neutmm  eorum  neque  consenti- 
entibus  muheribus  procedat,  ne 
sexus  muliebris  fragilitas  in  per- 
niciem  substantia  earum  conver- 
teretur. 


1.  Contra  autem  creditor  pignus 
ex  pactione,  quamvis  ejus  ea  res  non 
sit,  ahenare  potest.  Sed  hoc  forsitan 
ideo  videtur  fieri,  quod  voluntate 
debitorisintellegitur  pignus  alienare, 
qui  ab  initio  contractus  pactus  est, 
ut  liceret  creditori  pignus  vendere, 
si  pecunia  non  solvatur.  Sed  ne 
creditores  jus  suum  persequi  impe- 
direntur  neque  debitores  temere 
suarum  rerum  dominium  amittere 
videantur,  nostra  constitutione  con- 
sultum  estet  certus  modus  impositus 
est,  per  quern  pignorum  distractio 
possit  procedere,  cujus  tenore  utrique 
parti  oreditorum  et  debitorum  satis 
abundeque  provisiun  est. 


1.  On  the  other  hand,  a  creditor 
may,  according  to  agreement,  alienate 
a  pledge,  although  the  thing  is  not 
his  own  property.  But  this  alienation 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  taking 
place  by  the  intention  of  the  debtor, 
who  in  making  the  contract  has  agreed 
that  the  creditor  might  sell  the  tiling 
pledged,  if  the  debt  was  not  paid. 
But  that  creditors  might  not  be  im- 
peded in  the  pursuit  of  their  rights, 
nor  debtors  seem  too  easily  deprived 
of  their  property,  a  provision  has  been 
made  by  our  constitution  establishing 
a  fixed  method  of  procedure  for  the 
sale  of  pledges,  by  which  the  respective 
interests  of  the  creditor  and  debtor 
have  been  ftdly  secured. 


Gai.  ii.  64 ;  C.  viii.  84.  3.  pr.  et  acq. 

The  power  of  a  creditor  to  sell  the  thing  pledged,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  none  but  the  owner  could  alienate,  was 
so  necessary  a  part  of  his  rights  that  it  could  not  be  taken  firom 
him  even  by  express  agreement?  and  an  agreement  ne  v&ndere 
liceat  had  no  other  eflfect  than  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  creditor 
to  give  the  debtor  fuller  notice  of  his  intention  to  sell.     (D.  xiii.  7. 
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4-6.)  Justinian,  by  his  constitution,  permitted  the  parties  to  fix 
the  time,  and  place,  and  manner  of  sale  at  their  pleasure,  and  it 
was  only  if  there  was  no  special  agreement  that  the  regulations  of 
his  constitution  were  to  take  eflFect,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the 
thing  might  be  sold  after  two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  the  creditor  gave  the  debtor  notice  to  pay,  and  that  after  two 
more  years  the  creditor,  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  would  on 
petition  to  the  emperor  he  declared  the  owner,  the  debtor  having 
a  further  period  of  two  years  within  which  he  might  redeem. 
(C.  viii.  34.  8.)  I 

Tutors  and  curators  might,  in  certain  cases,  alienate  the  goods 
of  their  pupils  and  of  those  conmiitted  to  their  care ;  but,  at  any 
rate  in  the  later  times  of  law,  they  had  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  a  magistrate  for  the  alienation  of  rural  immoveables.  (See 
C.  V.  37.  22.) 


2.  Nunc  admonendi  sumus,  neque 
papillmn  neque  pupillam  ullam  rem 
sine  tutorifl  auctoritate  alienare 
posse.  Ideoque  si  mutuam  pecu- 
niam  alicni  sine  tutoris  auctoritate 
dederit,  non  contrahit  obligationem, 
quia  pecuniam  non  facit  accipieutis, 
ideoque  vindicari  nummi  possmit, 
sicubi  extent:  sed  si  nummi,  quos 
mutuos  dedit,  ab  eo,  qui  accepit, 
bona  fide  consumpti  sunt,  condici 
possunt,  si  mala  fide,  ad  exhibendmn 
de  his  agi  potest.  At  ex  contrario 
omnes  res  pupillo  et  pupillse  sine 
tutoris  auctoritate  recte  dari  pos- 
sunt. Ideoque  si  debitor  pupillo 
solvat,  necessaria  est  tutoris  aucto- 
ritas :  alioquin  non  liberabitur.  Sed 
etiam  hoc  evidentissima  ratione 
statutum  est  in  constitutione,  quam 
ad  Gfesareenses  advocatos  ex  sugge- 
stione  Triboniani,  viri  eminentissimi, 
qusestoris  sacri  palatii  nostri,  pro- 
ixiulgavimns,  qua  dispositum  est,  ita 
licere  tutori  vel  curatori  debitorem 
pupiUarem  solvere^  ut  prius  senten- 
tia  judicialis  sine  omni  damno  cele- 
brata  hoc  permittat.  Quo  subse- 
cuto,  si  et  judex  pronuntiavent  et 
debitor  solvent,  sequatur  hujusmodi 
solutionem  plenissima  secuntas.  Sin 
'antem  aliter  quam  disposuimus  so- 
lutio  facta  fiierit  et  pecuniam  sal- 
vam  habeat  pupillus  aut  ex  ea  locu- 
pletior  sit  et  adhuc  eandem  srunmam 
pecunise  petat,  per  exceptionem  doli 
mali  summoveri  poterit :  quodsi  aut 
male  consiunpsent  aut  furto  amise- 
rit,  nihil  proderit  debitori  doli  mali 
exceptio,  sed  nihilo  minus  damna- 
bitur,  quia  temere  sine  tutoris  au- 


2.  It  must  next  be  observed,  that 
no  pupil  of  either  sex  can  alienate 
anything  without  the  authority  of  a 
tutor.  If,  therefore,  a  pupil,  without 
the  tutor's  authority,  lends  any  one 
money,  the  pupil  does  not  contract 
an  obligation;  for  he  does  not  make 
the  money  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceivei*,  and  the  pieces  of  money  may 
be  claimed  by  vindication,  if  they  still 
exist.  But  supposing  these  pieces 
which  the  pupil  has  lent  are  con- 
sumed by  the  borrower,  then,  if  they 
are  so  bona  fide,  a  personal  action  may 
be  brought :  if  mala  fide,  an  action 
ad  exhibendum.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pupil  of  either  sex  may  acquire  any- 
thing whatsoever  without  the  authority 
of  the  tutor;  and  therefore  when  a 
debtor  pays  a  pupil,  the  debtor  must 
have  the  authority  of  the  tutor,  or  he 
does  not  ^^e  himself  firom  the  debt. 
And  we  have,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
declared  by  a  constitution,  published 
to  the  advocates  of  Gsesarea  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  very  eminent  Tri- 
bonian,  quaestor  of  our  sacred  palace, 
that  the  debtor  of  a  pupil  may  make 
payment  to  the  tutor  or  curator,  first 
receiving  permission  by  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  obtained  free  of  all  ex- 
penses; and  if  these  forms  are  ob- 
served, a  payment  made  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  wiU  give  the 
debtor  the  most  complete  security. 
But  if  payment  is  made  not  according 
to  the  mode  we  have  sanctioned,  the 
pupil  who  has  the  money  still  safe  in 
his  possession,  or  has  been  made 
richer  by  it,  may,  if  he  demands  again 
the  same  sum,  be  repelled  by  an  ex- 
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ctoritate  et  non  secmidtun  nostram  ception  of  dolu>8  maZua.  But  if  he  has 
dispositionem  solvent.  Sed  ex  di-  spent  the  money  uselessly,  or  lost  it 
verso  pupiUi  vel  pupillse  solvere  sine  by  theft,  the  debtor  cannot  profit  by 
tutore  auctore  non  possunt,  quia  the  exception  oi  dolus  maZus,  and  he 
id,  quod  solvunt,  non  fit  accipientis,  will  be  condemned  to  pay  over  agam, 
cum  scilicet  nullius  rei  aUenatio  because  he  has  paid  in  a  rash  manner, 
eis  sine  tutoris  auctoritate  concessa  without  the  authority  of  the  tutor, 
est.  and  has  not  conformed  to  our  rules. 

On  the  other  hand,  pupils  of  either 
sex  cannot  pay  without  the  authority 
of  the  tutor,  because  that  which  they 
pay  does  not  thereby  become  the 
property  of  the  person  who  receives 
it,  as  they  are  incapable  of  alienating 
anything  without  the  authority  of  the 
tutor. 

Gai.  ii.  80.  82-64;   C.  v.  37.  26;   D.  xlvi.  3.  14.  8. 

The  pupil  might  make  his  condition  batter,  but  not  worse. 
(See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  21.)  He  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  anything 
belonging  to  him,  but  he  could  acquire  the  property  in  anything 
transferred  to  him.  Three  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  are  given. 
1.  The  pupil  could  not  lend  anything  under  the  contract  called 
mtduum^  the  essence  of  which  was  that  the  thing  lent  became  the 
property  of  the  borrower,  who  bound  himself  to  give  back  a  thing 
of  equal  value.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  14.  pr.)  If  the  pupil  attempted 
to  lend  a  thing  in  this  way,  the  thing  lent  could  be  recovered  by 
vindication,  if  it  was  possible  that  the  actual  thing  should  be 
restored ;  if  not,  its  value  could  be  recovered  by  a  personal  action 
(condictio)  against  the  borrower;  or  if  the  borrower  had  been 
guilty  of  mala  fides^  an  actio  ad  exhib&iidum  would  lie,  that  is, 
the  borrower  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  thing  borrowed ;  and 
on  his  being  found  unable  to  do  so,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  not 
only  the  value  of  the  thing,  but  damages  to  compensate  for  the 
injury  inflicted. 

2.  If  the  pupil  was  a  debtor  and  paid  without  authorisation 
money  to  a  creditor,  he  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  the 
pieces  of  money  paid,  and  had  a  real  action  to  get  them  back,  if 
the  creditor  still  had  them ;  if  not,  the  pupil  had  the  same 
remedies  as  just  stated  in  regard  to  a  muiuum^  except  that  if  he 
brought  a  condictio  against  a  creditor,  who  had  bona  fide  spent 
the  money,  and  the  creditor  could  claim  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  the  debt  due  to  him,  the  Roman  jurists  considered  that  instead 
of  these  cross  actions  the  debt  of  the  pupil  ought  to  be  considered 
to  be  extinguished. 

3.  If  the  debtor  made  a  payment  to  the  pupil  without  the 
authorisation  of  the  tutor,  that  which  he  paid  became  the  property 
of  the  pupil ;  and  as  the  pupil  could  not  make  his  condition  worse, 
he  could  not  extinguish  d^bts  due  to  him  ;  and  thus  the  debt  was 
still  owing,  although  the  pupil  retained  what  was  paid  him.  The 
debtor  might  still  be  sued  for  what  he  owed,  and  he  could  only 
repel  the  action  by  a  plea  of  dolus  malua  to  the  extent  to  which 
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the  pupil  then  had  the  money  paid  in  hand,  so  that  if  the  pupil 
had  spent  it  all  the  debtor  would  have  to  pay  over  again.  (Gai. 
ii.  84.)  If  the  tutor  authorised  the  payment,  the  debt  was  extin- 
guished ;  but  still  the  creditor  was  not  quite  safe ;  the  pupil  had  a 
right  to  receive  from  the  tutor  the  money  paid ;  and  if  he  could 
not  obtain  it  from  him,  the  prastor  would,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, grant  a  restitutio  in  integrum  (see  note  on  introductory 
paragraph  of  Bk.  i.  Tit.  23),  and  the  creditor  might  then  be 
obliged  to  pay  over  again,  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  be  kept 
free  from  aU  loss.  It  was  to  guard  against  this  that  Justinian,  in 
the  constitution  alluded  to  in  the  text,  provided  a  means  whereby 
the  creditor  should  have  plenissima  securitas. 


Tit.  IX.    PER  QUAS  PERSONAS  NOBIS  ADQUIRITUR. 


Adquiritur  nobis  non  solum  per 
nosmet  ipsoB,  sed  etiam  per  eos,  quos 
in  potestate  habemus  :  item  per  eos 
servos,  in  quibus  usumfructum  ha- 
bemos :  item  per  homines  liberos  et 
servos  alienos,  quos  bona  tide  pos- 
sidemus.  De  quibus  singulis  dili- 
gentius  dispioiamus. 


We  acquire  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  also  by  those  whom  we  have  in 
ony  p^wer;  also  by  slaves,  of  whom 
we  have  theusufruct;  and  by  those 
freemen  and  slaves  belonging  to  others 
whom  we  possess  bona  fide.  Let  us 
examine  separately  these  different 
cases. 


Gai.  ii.  86. 


The  rule  of  law  was,  that  no  one  could  acquire  through  another 
person ;  but  if  persons  in  the  power  of  another  acquired  anything, 
that  which  they  acquired  became,  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
position,  the  property  of  the  person  in  whose  power  they  were ; 
and  thus  the  rule  may  be,  perhaps,  more  accurately  expressed  by 
saying  that  nothing  could  be  acquired  per  extraneam  personam^ 
i.e.  through  a  person  who  was  not  in  the  familia  of  the  acquirer. 


1.  Igitur  Uberi  vestri  utriusque 
Bexus,  quos  in  potestate  habetis, 
olim  quidem,  quidquid  ad  eos  per- 
venerat  (exceptis  videhcet  oastrensi- 
bus  peculiis),  hoc  parentibus  suis 
adquirebant  sine  ulla  distinctione : 
etnoc  ita  parentum  fiebat,  ut  esset 
eis  Ucentia,  quod  per  unum  vel 
unam  eorum  adquisitum  est,  alii 
filio  vel  extraneo  donare  vel  vendere 
vel  quocumque  modo  voluerant,  ap- 
plicare.  Quod  nobis  inhumanum 
visum  est  et  general!  constitutione 
emissa  et  liberis  pepercimus  et 
patribus  debitum  reservavimus. 
Sancitum  etenim  a  nobis  est,  ut,  si 
quid  ex  re  patris  ei  obveniat,  boc 
secundum  antiquam  observationem 
totom  parenti  adquirat  (quee  enim 
invidia  est,  quod  ex  patris  occasione 


1.  Formerly,  all  that  your  children 
under  your  power  of  either  sex  ac- 
quired, excepting  castrensia  pecuUaj 
was  without  distinction  acqmred  for 
the  benefit  of  their  ascendants ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  paterfamilias  who  had 
thus  acquired  anything  through  one  of 
his  children,  could  give  or  sell,  or 
transfer  it  in  any  way  he  pleased  to 
another  child  or  to  a  stranger.  This 
appeared  to  us  very  harsh,  and  by  a 
general  constitution  we  have  relieved 
the  children,  and  yet  reserved  for  the 
ascendants  all  that  was  due  to  them. 
We  have  declared  that  all  which  the 
filiuafcumilias  obtains  by  means  of  the 
fortime  of  the  fiftther,  shall,  according 
to  the  old  law,  be  acquired  entirely 
for  the  father's  benefit :  for  what  hard- 
ship is  there  in  that  which  comes  from 
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profectum  est, hoc  ad  eumreverti?) :  the  father  returning  to  him?  But  of 
qnod  antem  ex  alia  causa  sibi  filius-  everything  that  the  filiuafawAliaA  ac- 
famih'as  adquisivit,  hujus  usumfru-  quires  in  any  other  way,  he  shall  ac- 
ctum  quidem  patri  adquirat,  domi-  quire  the  usufruct  for  the  &ther,  but 
nium  autem  apud  eum  remaneat,  the  son  shall  retain  the  ownership,  so 
ne,  quod  ei  suis  laboribus  vel  pro-  that  the  son  may  not  have  the  mortifi- 
spera  fortuna  accessit,  hoc  in  alium  cation  of  seeing  that  beconung  the 
perveniens,  luctuosimi  ei  procedat.       property  of  another,  which  he  himself 

has  gained  by  his  labour  or  good  for- 
tune. 

Gai.  ii.  87  ;  C.  vi.  61.  6. 

The  Jlliiisfamilias  could  not,  in  the  strict  law  of  Borne,  have 
any  property  of  his  own.  Sometimes,  however,  the  father  per- 
mitted the  son  to  have  what  was  called  a  pecidiumy  that  is,  a 
certain  amount  of  property  placed  under  his  exclusive  control. 
This  peculium  remained  in  law  the  property  of  the  father,  but  the 
son  had  the  disposition  and  management  of  it  by  his  father's 
permission,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  son's  possession  it 
was,  as  far  as  regarded  third  persons,  exactly  like  property  really 
belonging  to  the  son  only,  that  is,  they  could  sue  and  recover 
from  him  to  the  extent  of  his  peculmm,  (See  Tit.  12.  pr.  of  this 
Book.)  In  the  early  times  of  the  Empire  a  filiusfamUias  came 
to  have,  under  the  name  of  castrense  peculmm^  property  quite 
independent  of  his  father.  This  castrejise  peculium  consisted  of 
all  that  was  given  to  a  son  when  setting  out  upon  military  service, 
or  acquired  while  that  service  lasted.  (D.  xlix.  17. 1.)  This  belonged 
to  the  son  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  sui  juris,  and  he  had  fall 
power  of  disposing  of  it  either  during  his  lifetime  or  by  testament. 
Filiifamilias  in  castrensi  pecidio  vice  patriimfamiliarum  fun^ 
guntur,  (D.  xiv.  6.  2.)  If,  however,  he  did  not  choose  to  exer- 
cise his  power  of  disposing  of  it  by  testament,  his  father  took  it  at 
his  death,  not  as  succeeding  to  it  ab  intestaio,  but  as  the  claimant 
of  a  peculium,  (See  Tit.  12.  pr.)  A  further  benefit  was  extended 
to  the  jUiiisfamilias  by  the  institution  of  the  qu^ad-castrense 
peculium^  a  privilege  given  to  certain  civil  fanctionaries,  corre- 
sponding to  that  given  by  the  castreiise  peculium  to  soldiers. 
Constantine,  by  a  constitution  (C.  xii.  31),  placed  on  the  footing 
of  the  castrense  pecvlium  things  which  a  filiusfamilias,  who  was 
an  officer  of  the  palace,  receiveii  from  the  emperor  or  gained  by 
his  own  economy.  The  same  advantage  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  many  other  fanctionaries,  as  well  as  to  advocates  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  qv/osi^castrense  peculium 
must  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ulpian  (D.  xxxvi.  1.  1.  6; 
xxxix.  5.  7.  6),  unless  the  passages  in  the  Digest  in  which  he 
alludes  to  it  are  interpolated,  but  under  what  form  it  then  existed 
we  do  not  know.  In  one  respect  it  slightly  differed  from  the 
castrense  peculium ;  for  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  by  testament 
did  not  always  accompany  it,  but  was  only  given  to  the  more 
privileged  classes  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  have  such  a 
peculium,     Justinian,  however,  altered  this,  and  gave  the  power 
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of  disposing  of  it  by  testament  to  every  one  who  had  a  quasi-- 
castrense  peculium.  (See  Tit.  11.  6.)  Constantino  also  introduced 
another  kind  of  peculium^  termed  the  pecvlium  adventitium.  This 
consisted  of  everything  received  by  Sk  Jiliusfamilias  from  his  mother 
at  her  death,  whether  by  testament  or  not.  (C.  vi.  60.  1.)  Sub- 
sequent emperors  included  in  it  all  received  by  succession  or  as  a 
gift  inter  vivos  from  maternal  ascendants  (0.  vi.  60.  2),  or  by  one  of 
two  married  persons  from  the  other  (0.  vi.  61.  1) ;  and  Justinian, 
as  we  learn  firom  th€f  text,  included  under  the  pecvlium  adventitium 
all  that  came  to  the  son  from  any  other  source  than  from  the 
father  himself.  The  father  had  the  usufruct  of  the  pemdium 
adventitiumy  and  it  was  only  the  ownership  that  was  held  by  the 
son.  The  peculium  which  came  to  the  son  as  part  of  the  father's 
property,  and  which  continued  to  belong  to  the  father,  has  been 
termed  by  commentators  profectitiumy  because  it  comes  {profids-- 
eitur)  from  the  father. 

The  pectilium  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  therefore,  if  profec- 
titiumy  belonged  to  the  father ;  in  all  other  cases  it  belonged  to 
the  son  ;  but  the  father  had  the  usufinct  of  the  peeidium  adventi- 
tiumy while  the  son  had  as  frill  power  over  the  castrense  or  quasi- 
castrense  pecvlium  as  if  he  had  been  sui  juris. 


2.  Hocque  a  nobis  disposittim 
est  et  in  ea  specie,  ubi  parens  eman- 
cipjando  liberum  ex  rebus,  qus  ad- 
quisitionem  effugiunt,  sibi  partem 
tertiam  retinere,  si  voluerat,  ucenti- 
am  ex  anterioribas  constitutionibus 
habebat,  qnasi  pro  pretio  ^uodam- 
xnodo  emancipatioms,  et  mhuma- 
num  quiddam  accidebat,  at  filius 
rerum  suarum  ex  hac  emancipatione 
dominio  pro  parte  defrandetur  et, 


2.  We  have  also  made  some  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  power  which 
under  former  constitutions  a  father 
had,  when  emancipating  his  children, 
of  deducting  a  third  part  from  the 
things  over  which  he  had  no  right  of 
acquisition,  as  if  this  was  the  price  of 
the  emancipation.  It  seemed  very  hard 
that  the  son  should  thus  be  deprived 
by  emancipation  of  a  third  part  of  his 
property,  and  that  what  he  gamed  in 


quod  honoris  ei  ex  emancipatione    honour  by  being  emancipated,  as  being 
additum  est,  quod  sui  juris  effectus    thus  made  sui  jurisy  would  be  im- 


est,  hoc  per  rerum  deminutionem 
decrescat.  Ideo^ue  statuimus,  ut 
parens  pro  tertia  bonorum  parte 
dominii,  quam  retinere  poterat,  di- 
TTiifliftTri  non  dominii  rerum,  sed 
UBusfructus  retineat:  ita  etenim  et 
res  intactae  apud  filium  remanebunt 
et  pater  ampHore  summa  fruetur, 
pro  tertia  dimidia  potiturus. 


paired  by  a  diminution  of  his  property. 
We  have  therefore  enacted  that  the 
father,  instead  of  retaining  a  third  as 
owner,  shall  retain  half  not  as  owner 
but  as  usufructuary.  Thus  the  owner- 
ship in  the  whole  will  remain  with  the 
son  unimpaired,  while  the  father  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  larger  portion, 
the  half,  namely,  instead  of  the  third. 


C.  vi.  61.  6.  8. 

The  usufruct  of  the  father  over  things,  the  ownership  of  which, 
as  part  of  the  peculium  adventitium^  belonged  to  the  son,  would  be 
lost  by  emancipation.  It  was  as  an  equivalent  for  this  that  the 
property  in  one-third  of  these  things  was  given  to  the  father  on 
emancipation.  Justinian  substitutes  the  usufruct  of  one-half  for 
the  ownership  of  one-third. 

8.  Item  vobis  adquiritur,  quod  8.  So,  too,  all  that  your  slaves  ac- 

servi  vestri  ex  traditione  nanciscun-    quire  by  tradition,  or  stipulation,  or 
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tur,  sive  quid  Btipulentur  vel  ex  qua-  in  any  other  way,  is  acquired  for  you ; 

Hbet    alia    causa    adquirunt.     Hoc  and  that  even  without  your  knowledge 

enim  vobis  et  ignorantibus  et  invitis  and    against    your  wishes.    For   the 

obvenit.    Ipse  enim  servus,  qui  in  slave  being  in  the  power  of  another 

potestate    alterius    est,  nihil  suum  cannot  himself  have  anything  as  his 

habere  potest.     Sed  si  heres  insti-  own.    And  if  he  is  instituted  heir,  he 

tutus  sit,  non  aUas  nisi  jussu  vestro  cannot  enter  on  the  inheritance  except 

hereditatem    adire    potest :    et     si  by  your  direction.    And  if  he  enters 

jubentibus  vobis  adierit,  vobis  here-  by  your  direction,  you  acquire  the  in- 

ditas  adquiritur,  perinde  ac  si  vos  hentance  exactly  as  if  you  had  your- 

ipsi   heredes    instituti    essetis.    Et  selves  been  instituted  heirs.    Legacies, 

convenienter    scilicet    legatum    per  again,  are  equally  acquired  for  you  by 

eos  vobis  adquiritur.     Non   solum  your  slaves.    And  it  is  not  only  the 

autem  proprietas  per  eos,  quos  in  ownership  which  is  acquired  for  you 

potestate  habetis,  adquiritur  vobis,  by   those  whom   you    have    in  your 

sed  etiam  possessio  :   cujuscumque  power,  but  also  the  possession.    Every- 

enim  rei  possessionem  adepti  fiierint,  thing  of  which  they  have    obtained 

id  vos    possidere    videmini.     Undo  possession  you  are  considered  to  poB> 

etiam  per  eos   usucapio  vel    longi  sess,  and  consequently  usucapion  or 

tempons  possessio  vobis  accedit.  possession  longi  Umporis  operates  for 

you  through  them. 

Gai.  ii.  87.  89. 

All  that  the  slave  had  belonged  to  hi$  master ;  and  this  rale 
was  subject  to  no  exceptions  such  as  those  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  JUinsfamilias.  The  slave's  peculium  was  always 
at  the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  it  made  no  difference  what 
was  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired  :  he  acquired  it  for  his  master 
even  though  his  master  had  not  consented  or  even  known  of  the 
acquisition.  Therefore,  if  the  slave  received  anything  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  stipulation  {sive  quid  stipulentur)^  he  acquired  it  for 
his  master,  although  he  could  not  bind  his  master  by  promising- 
anything  to  a  person  who  stipulated  for  anything  from  him.  The 
slave  could  not  make  his  master  s  condition  worse ;  and  as  au 
inheritance  might  be  more  onerous  than  lucrative,  for  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  which  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay,  might  exceed 
the  value  of  his  property,  a  slave  was  not  permitted  to  accept  an 
inheritance,  except  by  his  master's  express  command.  A  legacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  advantageous,  and 
therefore  a  legacy  given  to  a  slave  immediately  belonged  to  his 
master.  There  was  a  minor  difference  between  the  institution  of 
a  slave  as  heir,  and  a  gift  to  him  of  a  legacy,  which  deserves 
mention.  The  right  to  a  legacy  dated  from  the  death  of  the 
deceased;  the  right  to  an  inheritance  dated  from  the  time  of 
entering  on  an  inheritance.  The  slave,  therefore,  acquired  a 
legacy  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  to  whom  he  belonged  at  the 
time  when  the  deceased  died  ;  but  a  slave  instituted  heir,  acquired 
for  the  master  to  whom  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  entering  on 
the  inheritance.  If,  therefore,  the  slave  changed  masters  or 
became  free  between  these  times,  he  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
former  master,  but  took  an  inheritance  for  his  new  master,  or,  if 
free,  for  himself. 

The  physical  fact  of  possession  might  be  accomplished  througlx 
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a  slave,  but  not  the  intention,  which  was  requisite  for  legal  posses- 
sion. It  was  necessary  that  the  master  should  have  the  intention 
of  treating  the  thing  possessed  by  the  slave  as  if  he  himself  was 
the  owner.  Animo  nostra^  says  Paul,  corpora  etiam  cdienOy 
po8»idemus.  (D.  xli.  2.  3.  12.)  The  master  could  not,  therefore, 
acquire  through  the  slave  legal  possession,  as  opposed  to  mere 
detention,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  as  he  could  acquire 
ownership;  except,  indeed,  when  the  slave  possessed  a  thing  as 
part  of  his  pecuKuniy  for  then  the  permission  to  have  a  pecuMum 
was  considered  as  indicating  a  general  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
master  applying  to,  and  completing,  legal  possession  in  every* 
thing  acquired  as  part  of  the  pecvlium.     (D.  zli.  2.  1.  5.) 

All  that  is  said  here  of  the  slave  may,  with  the  necessary 
exceptions  as  to  the  peculia  castreiwia^  quasircastr&nsia^  and 
adventitial  be  said  of  the  filitufamiiiaSy  who  equally  stipulated 
for  his  father's  benefit,  could  not  make  his  father's  position  worse, 
took  inheritances  only  under  his  father's  direction,  received  legacies 
for  his  father's  benefit,  and  possessed  physically,  but  needed  his 
father's  animus  posddendi. 


4.  De  his  antem  servis,  in  qoi- 
hoB  taiitum  usmnfrnotnm  habetis, 
ito  plaouit,  nt,  auidqnid  ex  re  ve- 
8tra  vel  ex  openDos  sais  adquirant, 
id  vobis  adioiatnr,  quod  vero  extra 
eafl  causae  perseouti  sunt,  id  ad  do- 
minum  proprietatiB  pertineat.  Ita- 
que  81  is  servus  heres  mstitutus  sit  le- 
gatmnve  quid  ei  aut  donatum  fherit, 
non  usofiractuario,  sed  domino  pro- 
prietatis  adquiritur.  Idem  placet  et 
de  eo,  qui  a  vobis  bona  fide  posside- 
tor,  sive  is  liber  sit  sive  alienos  ser- 
Tus;  quod  enim  placnit  de  usufru- 
etuario,  idem  placet  et  de  bona  fide 
possessore.  Itaque  quod  extra  duas 
istas  eausas  adquiritur,  id  vel  ad 
ipsnm  pertinet,  si  liber  est,  vel  ad  do- 
mmum,  si  servos  est.  Sed  bouse  fi- 
dei  possessor  cum  usuceperit  servum, 
quia  eo  modo  dominus  fit,  ex  omni- 
bus eauflis  per  eum  sibi  adquirere 
potest:  fiructuarius  vero  usucapere 
non  potest,  primum  quia  non  pos- 
adet,  sed  habet  jus  utendifiruendi, 
deinde  quia  scit,  servum  aHenum 
esse.  Non  solum  autem  proprietas 
per  eos  servos,  in  quibus  usumfru- 
etnm  habetis  vel  quos  bona  fide  pos- 
sidetis,  vel  per  hberam  personam, 
qiue  bona  fide  vobis  servit,  adquiri- 
ter  vobis,  sed  etiam  possessio :  lo- 
qioimur  antem  in  utriusque  persona 
secimdum  definitionem,  quam  pro- 
^Dxne  exposuimus,  id  est  si  quam  pos- 
scnionem  ex  re  vestra  ved  ex  ope- 
nbos  Bois  adepti  fuerint. 


4.  Afi  to  slaves  of  whom  you  have 
only  the  usufiruct,  it  has  been  decided 
that  whatever  they  acquire  by  means 
of  anything  belonging  to  you,  or  by 
their  own  labour,  shall  belong  to  you ; 
but  that  all  they  acquire  firom  any 
other  source  shall  belong  to  the  owner. 
So  if  a  slave  is  made  hear,  or  anjrthing 
is  given  him  as  a  legacy  or  gift,  it  is 
the  owner,  not  the  usufructuary,  who 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  acqoisition. 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  any  one 
whom  you  possess  bona  fide,  whether 
a  freeman  or  the  slave  of  another  per- 
son (for  the  rule  with  regard  to  the 
usufinictuary  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  bona  fide  possessor)  ;  and  so 
everything  the  person  possessed  ac- 
quires, except  from  one  of  the  two 
sources  above  mentioned,  belongs  to 
himself  if  he  is  a  fireeman,  and  to  his 
master  if  he  is  a  slave.  When  the  bona 
fide  possessor  has  gained  the  property 
in  the  slave  by  usucapion,  he,  of  course, 
becomes  the  owner,  and  all  that  the 
slave  acquires  is  acquired  for  him. 
But  the  usufructuaxv  cannot  acquire  a 
slave  by  use :  first,  because  he  has  not 
the  possession,  but  only  the  right  of 
usufiract;  and  secondly,  because  he 
knows  that  the  slave  belongs  to  an- 
other. It  is  not  only  the  ownership 
that  is  acquired  for  you  by  the  slaves 
of  whom  you  have  the  usufiruct,  or 
whom  you  possess  bona  fide,  or  by  a 
firee  person  whom  you  employ  as  your 
slave  bona  fide ;  you  acquire  also  the 
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possesBion.  But  in  saying  thiswemnst 
be  understood,  with  regard  to  both 
slaves  and  freemen,  to  adhere  to  the 
distinction  laid  down  previously,  and  to 
refer  only  to  the  possession  they  have 
obtained  by  means  of  something  be- 
longing to  you,  or  by  their  own  labour* 
Gai.  iL  01-94. 

The  nsufructnary  was  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  slave,  that 
is,  to  his  services,  and  to  the  profits  derived  from  letting  ont  his 
services  to  others;  bnt  what  the  slave  acquired  by  stipulation, 
gift,  legacy,  or  similar  means,  was  no  part  of  the  fruits,  and 
therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  usufructuary.  If  the  means  of 
acquisition  were  derived  from  the  usufructuary,  as,  for  instance,  if 
the  slave  acquired  by  parting  with  any  of  the  produce,  then  the 
case  would  be  different. 

What  is  true  of  the  usufructuary  is  true  also  of  a  honafde 
possessor  either  of  the  slave  of  another,  or  of  a  person  in  fact 
free,  but  honestly  believed  to  be  a  slave.  And  the  bona  fide 
possessor  has  the  advantage  over  the  usufructuary  pointed  out  in 
the  text,  that  as  he  has  the  possession,  which  no  usufructuary  can 
have,  for  no  usufructuary  intends  to  treat  the  thing  as  if  he  were 
the  owner,  this  x>ossession  may,  if  continued  long  enough,  give 
the  rights  of  usucapion  over  a  moveable,  or  of  possessio  hngi 
tempoins  over  an  immoveable. 

6.   Ex   his    itaque  app^uret,  per  5.  Hence  it  appears  that  yon  can- 

liberos  homines,  quos  neqne  vestro  not  acquire  by  means  of  free  persons 

juri  subjectos  habetiB  neqne  bona  not  in  your  power,  or  possessed  Dy  you 

fide  possidetis,  item  per  alienos  ser-  bona  fide ;  nor  by  the  slave  of  another, 

vos,  in  quibus  neque  nsumfructum  of  whom  you  have  neither  the  usufruct 

habetis  neque  justam  possessionem,  nor  the  lawfiil  possession.    And  this  is 

nulla  ex  causa  vobis  adquiri  posse,  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  nothing 

Et  hoc    est,  quod   dicitur,  per   ex-  can  be  acquired  bv  means  of  a  stranger; 

traneam    personam     nihil    adquiri  except,  indeed,  that  according  to  the 

posse :  excepto  eo,  quod  per  Hberam  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 

personam  veluti   per  j^roouratorem  possession  may  be  acquired  for  you  by 

placet   non    solum    scientibus,  sed  a  free  person,  as  by  a  procurator,  not 

etiam    ignorantibus    vobis    adquiri  only  with,  but    even  without,    your 

possessionem  seoimdum  divi  Severi  knowledge  ;    and   by  this  possession 

constitutionem  et  per  banc  posses-  you  acquire  the  property,  if  it  was  tiie 

sionem  etiam  dominium,  si  dominus  owner  who  deHvered  me  thing,  or  by 

fdit,  qtd  tradidit,  vel  per  usucapio-  usucapion  or  prescription  longi  tempo- 

nem  aut  lonp^  tempons  praesoriptio-  m,  if  it  was  not. 
nem,  si  dominus  non  sit. 

Gal  ii.  95 ;  C.  iv.  27. 1 ;  D.  xH.  1.  20.  2 ;  C.  vii.  32. 1. 

The  rule  of  the  older  law  was  that  no  person  could  be  repre- 
sented per  extraneam  personam^  i.e.  by  a  person  who  was  not 
under  his  power,  in  any  of  those  acts  which  were  regulated  by  the 
civil  law.  Thus,  no  one  could  acquire  the  ownership  of  a  thing 
for  another ;  if  he  received  anything,  as,  for  instance,  by  manci- 
pation or  in  jwre  cessioy  although  he  received  it  expressly  for 
another,  still  this  other  person  did  not  thereby  acquire  the  property 
in  the  thing.     But  a  mere  natural  fact  such  as  that  of  possession 
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conld  take  place  for  the  benefit  of  one  person  through  another 
person,  if  the  person  for  whose  benefit  iiie  thing  was  possessed 
had  but  the  intention  of  profiting  by  it,  and  then  this  possession 
might  lead  through  usucapion  to  ownership.  K,  however,  a 
person  was  charged  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  another, 
he  could  exercise  an  intention  of  possessing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  for  whom  he  acted,  which  a  mere  stranger  could  not ;  and 
thus  it  was  possible  non  solum  scientibus  sed  etia/m  ignorantilms, 
i.e.  for  persons  who  did  not  know  even  of  the  fact  of  possession, 
to  acquire  legal  possession  through  an  agent.  But,  though  the 
text  would  be  likely  to  mislead  us,  we  learn  from  a  constitution 
of  Severus  and  Antoninus  (C.  vii.  32.  1),  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  great  change  in  the  law,  that  usucapion  did  not 
commence  until  the  person,  for  whose  benefit  the  thing  was 
possessed,  knew  of  the  possession.  K  the  procurator  received 
possession  from  a  person  who  was  the  owner,  then  it  was  not  a 
question  of  getting  ownership  by  usucapion,  and  the  ownership 
immediately  passed  to  the  person  for  whom  the  procurator  was 
acting,  even  though  this  person  did  not  know  of  what  was  done. 
Si  procurator  rem  mihi  emerit  ex  mmidato  meo  eique  sit  tradita 
meo  nomine^  dominium  mihi,  id  est  jpTopristas^  adquiritur  etiam 
ignoranti,     (D.  xli.  1.  13.) 

6.  Hactenus  tantisper  admonu-  6.  What  we  have  said  respeoting 
isse  sofficiat,  quemadmodiuu  singulse  the  modes  of  the  acquisition  ot  parti- 
res  adquinmtiir  :  nam  legatomm  cular  things,  may  suffice  for  the  pre- 
jus,  quo  et  ipso  singolse  res  vobis  sent.  For  we  shall  speak  more  con- 
adquirontur,  item  fideicommisso-  veniently  hereafter  of  the  law  of 
ram,  ubi  singolee  res  vobis  relin-  legacies,  by  which  also  you  acquire 
qumitur,  opportunius  inferiori  loco  property  ia  partictdar  thmgs,  and  of 
referemuB.  Videamus  itaque  nunc,  Jid&icommissay  by  which  particular 
quibus  modis  per  universitatem  res  things  are  left  to  you.  Let  us  now 
vobis  adquirontur.  Si  cui  ergo  speak  of  the  modes  of  acqidring  per 
heredes  facti  sitis  sive  cujus  bono-  univeraitatem.  If  you  are  made  heir, 
mm  possessionem  petieritis  vel  si  or  claim  possession  of  the  goods  of 
quern  adrogaveritis  vel  si  cujus  bona  any  one,  or  arrogate  any  one,  or  goods 
libertatum  conservandarmn  causa  are  adjudged  to  you  in  order  to  pre- 
vobis  addicta  fderint,  ejus  res  onmes  serve  the  liberty  of  slaves,  in  these 
ad  vos  transeunt.  Ac  prius  de  here-  cases  all  that  belonged  to  such  person 
ditatibus  dispiciamus.  Quarum  dn-  passes  to  you.  First  let  us  treat  of 
plex  condicio  est :  nam  vel  ex  testa-  mheritances,  which  may  be  divided 
mento  vel  ab  intestato  ad  vos  per-  into  two  kinds,  according  as  they  come 
tinent.  £t  prius  est,  ut  de  his  di-  to  you  by  testament  or  db  intestato, 
spiciamus,  quae  vobis  ex  testamento  We  will  begin  with  those  which  come 
oDveniunt.  Qua  in  re  necessarimn  to  you  by  testament ;  and  for  this  it  is 
est,  initio  de  ordinandis  testamentis  necessary  in  the  first  i>lace  to  explain 
exponere.  the   formalities  requisite   in   making 

testaments. 

Gai,  ii.  97-100. 

We  now  pass  to  the  acquisition  of  a  universitas  rm^um^  to  the 
cases  in  which  one  man  succeeded  to  the  persona  of  another,  and 
acqnired  in  a  mass  all  his  goods  and  all  his  rights  and  duties. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  74.) 
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Tit.  X.  DE  TESTAMENTIS  ORDINANDIS. 

Testamentiun  ex  eo  appellatur,  The  word  testament  is  derived  from 

quod  testatio  mentis  est.  testatio  mentis ;  it  testifies  the  determi- 

nation of  the  mind. 

D.  xxviii.  1. 1. 

With  respect  to  this  derivation  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  -menkim  is  merely  a  termination,  and  not  derived  from  mens. 
Ulpian  (Beg.  20.  1)  gives  as  a  definition  of  a  testament,  meTitts 
nostroe  jvsta  contestation  in  id  aolemniter  facta,  tit  post  mortem 
nosi/ram  valeat;  and  Modestinus  (D.  xxviii.  1.  1)  gives  volun^ 
tatia  nosi/rce  jvsta  sententia  de  eo  qiwd  quia  post  mortem  suam  fieri 
vvlt\  the  wordijiista  implying  in  each,  that,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
the  testament  must  be  made  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  law. 

1.  Sed  ut  nihil  antiquitatis  peni-  1.  That  nothing  belonging  to  an- 

tus  ignoretur,  sciendum    est,   olim  tiqnity  may  be  altogether  unknown, 

quidem  duo  genera  testamentorum  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  formerly 

in  usu  fuisse,  quorum  altero  in  pace  there  were  two  kinds  of  testaments  in 

et  in  otib  utebantur,  quod  calatis  use:  the  one  was  employed  in  times  of 

comitiis    appellabatur,  altero,    cum  peace,  and  was  named  calami*  coiTU^tw ; 

in  proelitmi  exituri  essent,  ^uod  pro-  the  other  was  employed  at  the  moment 

cinctum  dicebatur.    Accessit  deinde  of  setting  out  to  battle,  and  was  termed 

tertiiun  genus  testamentorum,  quod  prodnetumi.  A  third  species  was  after- 

^cebatur  per  ses  et  libram,  scilicet  wards  added,  called  per  cm  et  Ubrain^ 

^uia    per    emancipationem,  id   est  being  effected  by  mancipation,  that  is, 

iTTm-ginftriATn  quanoam  venditionem,  an  imaginary  sale  in  the  presence  of  five 

agebatur,  quinque  testibus  et  libri-  witnesses  and  the  libripens,  all  citizens 

pende,  civibus  Bomanis  puberibus,  of  Rome,  above  the  age  of  puberty,  to- 

prsBsentibus  et  eo,  qui  familise  em-  gether  with  him  who  was  called  the 

ptor    dicebatur.      Sed    ilia  quidem  emptor  famUia,  The  two  former  kinds 

priora  duo    genera   testamentorum  of  testaments  fell  into  disuse  even  in 

ex  veteribus  temporibus  in  desuetu-  ancient  times ;  and  that  made  per  ces 

dinem  abierunt:  quod  vero  per  ses  et  Ubram  also,  although  it  has  con- 

et  libram  fiebat,  licet  diutius  per-  tinned  longer  in  practice,  has  now  in 

mansit,  '■  attamen  partim  et  hoc  in  part  ceased  to  be  made  use  ofl 
usu  esse  desiit. 

Gai.  ii.  101-104. 

When  the  head  of  a  family  died,  the  law  in  ancient  times  deter- 
mined on  whom  his  pei'sona,  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  his  political 
and  social  rights  and  duties,  should  devolve.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
there  was  any  definite  period  of  Roman  history  when  a  man  could 
not  make  a  will.  Originally,  as  we  learn  from  the  text,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Grains,  testaments  were  made  in  the  comitia  calata^ 
or  in  procinctu.  By  calata  comitia  is  meant  the  comitia  curiaia 
summoned  (calata)  for  the  despatch  of  what  we  may  term  private 
business.  This  took  place  twice  a  year.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  it  was  open  to  any  one  at  the  meeting  to  oppose  a  testament, 
or  whether  the  comitia  merely  registered  the  testaments  declared 
in  their  presence.  Subsequently  the  mode  of  making  testaments 
per  ces  et  lih^am^  that  is,  by  a  fictitious  sale,  was  introduced,  and 
both  this  mode  and  that  of  declaration  before  the  comitia  curiaia 
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were  used  indifferently,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
one  form  was  considered  more  appropriate  to  the  patres  than 
the  other.  Only  members  of  the  patrician  gevUes  sat  in  the  comitia 
cimaia^  bnt  that  is  no  reason  why  the  plebeians  should  not  have 
come  before  these  comitia  to  declare  their  testaments.  The 
Twelve  Tables  declared  uti  legassit  super  peciima  tutdave  stuB  rei^ 
itajus  estOy  that  is,  every  one's  testamentary  dispositions  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  necessity  for  the  provision  may  have 
arisen  finom  some  kind  of  tampering  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
comitia  with  the  testaments  of  plebeians. 

ProcincttLs  properly  means  an  army  in  marching  and  fighting 
order.  Proeinctvs  est  expeditus  et  armatus  exercitus  (Gai.  ii.  101. 
The  testament  is  said  to  be  procinctum,  but  properly  it  ought  to 
be  in  procinctu  facium.  Cicero  speaks  (de  Ch\  i.  53)  of  the  testa- 
ment in  prodnctu  as  then  in  use,  and  describes  it  as  made  sine 
libra  et  tabulis,  that  is,  without  the  forms  usual  in  the  testamentum 
per  ces  et  lUrram. 

In  the  iestamentwm  per  ces  et  Itbram^  the  hereditas  was  sold  by 
mandpatio  to  the  purchaser.  Originally  the  testator  sold  the  in- 
heritance to  the  person  who  was  really  to  be  the  heir.  The 
purchaser,  as  Gains  expresses  it,  heredds  hcum  obtinebat,  and  the 
testator  instructed  him  how  he  wished  his  property  to  be  disposed 
of  after  his  death.  But  as  the  sale  was  irrevocable,  a  testator 
might  be  very  glad  to  escape  fix>m  proclaiming  an  heir  whose 
position  he  could  not  afterwiu*ds  affect.  The  object  was  attained 
by  selling  the  inheritance  to  a  third  person ;  and  the  familice 
emptor  came  to  be  thus  a  mere  stranger,  who  was  only  appointed 
dids  gratia,  to  go  through  the  form  of  sale.  (Gai.  ii.  103.)  The 
process  of  selling  to  thiiB  fictitious  stranger  is  given  at  length  in 
Grains  (ii.  104).  The  testator,  having  written  out  his  will,  sum- 
moned five  witnesses,  and  a  balance-holder  (libripens),  and  then 
gave  by  mancipation  his  inheritance  to  the  purchaser.  The  pur- 
chaser, on  receiving  it,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  form,  pro- 
nounced these  words,  Familiam  pecuniamqiie  tivam  endo  man- 
daiela  tutela  custoddaque  mea  redpio  eaqiie  qvo  tu  jure 
testamentum  facere  possis  secundum  legem  publicam  hoc  cere 
(or,  as  some  added,  ceneaque  libra)  esto  mihi  empta;  he  then, 
after  striking  the  scale  wit^  it,  gave  the  piece  of  copper  to  the 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  inheritance.  The  testator  then  pro- 
duced the  tablets  on  which  his  testament  was  written,  and  said, 
Hcee  ita,  ut  in  his  tabulis  cerisque  scripta  »unt,  ita  do,  ita  lego, 
iia  testor ;  itaque  vos,  Quirites,  testimonium  mihi  perhibetote. 
This  announcement  of  his  wishes  was  termed  nuncupatio.  Nunr- 
eupa/re  est  palam  nominare,  (Gai.  ib.)  The  term  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  oral  statement ;  but  the  expression  of  the  testa- 
tor's wishes  was  really  considered  as  always  made  orally,  as  the 
announcement  that  the  written  documents  contained  a  declaration 
of  the  testator's  wishes  was  taken  as  a  compendious  mode  of  stating 
what  those  wishes  were.     (Gai.  ib.) 
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The  ooncluding  words  of  the  paragraph,  partim  et  hoc  in  usu 
esse  desiiiy  refer  to  the  change  above  mentioned  from  a  sale  to 
the  real  heir  to  a  sale  to  a  stranger.  The  sale  became  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  the  testament  was  that  which  the  testator 
wrote.  When  the  mode  of  making  testaments  by  the  calaia 
comitia  fell  into  disuse  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  at  an  early 
time  of  the  Bepablic.  The  imperial  constitutions  (see  next  Title) 
gave  all  soldiers  the  power  of  making  a  testament  without  ob- 
serving the  usual  forms,  and  the  testaments  of  soldiers  under  the 
Empire  were  valid,  not  as  being  made  in  procinctu,  that  is,  by  virtue 
of  the  army  being  regarded  as  an  assembly  of  citizens,  but  by  the 
power  which  was  given  to  each  soldier  of  making  an  informal 
testament.  In  what  way  they  gave  greater  liberty  to  the  soldier 
than  the  old  power  of  making  the  will  in  prodnciu  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  probably  the  making  of  the  testament  in  procinctu  was  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  the  auspices,  and  thus  was  more  liable 
to  be  declared  informal. 

2.  Sed  praBcLicta  quidem  nomina  2.  The  kinds  of  testament  which 

testamentorum  ad  jus  civile  refere-  we  have  just  mentioned  belonged  to 

bantur..   Postea  vero  ex  edicto  pne-  the  civil  law,  but  afterwards  another 

toris  alia  forma  fiftoiendorum  testa-  form  of  making  testaments  was  in- 

mentorum  introducta  est :  jure  enim  troduced  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor.  By 

honorario  nulla  mancipatio  deside-  the  jus  honorarium  no  sale  was  neces- 

rabatnr,  sed  septem  testium  signa  sary,  but  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses 

sofficiebant,  cum  jure  oivili  signa  were  sufficient,  whereas  the  seals  of 

testium  non  erant  necessaria.  witnesses  were  not  required  by  the 

civil  law. 

There  was  no  necessity,  as  the  text  tells  us,  that  a  written 
will  made  in  the  old  form  per  ces  et  libram  should  be  sealed. 
After  the  prastorian  form  of  making  wills  became  usual,  a  s&nalus* 
consuUum  provided  (as  we  learn  from  Paul,  Sent  v.  25.  6)  that 
a  written  testament  should  be  made  on  tablets  of  wax.  These 
tablets  were  held  together  at  one  margin  with  the  wire,  and  in  the 
opposite  margin  there  was  a  perforation  made  through  all  the 
tablets,  and  through  this  was  passed  a  triple  linen  thread,  and 
then  the  tablets  were  covered  with  wax  on  the  outside,  and  the 
witnesses  placed  their  seal  (that  is,  made  a  mark  with  their  rings) 
on  this  external  wax.  It  was  also  customary  for  them  to  write 
their  names  and  to  state  whose  will  it  was  they  had  witnessed 
(D.  xxviii.  1.  30),  but  this  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  form 
until  made  so  by  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
(C.  vi.  23.  21.)  This  constitution  also  permitted  a  will  to  be 
made  in  a  roll,  which,  if  the  testator  wished  to  keep  the  terms 
secret,  he  might  close  and  seal  up,  leaving  the  foot  of  the  roll 
open,  on  which  the  witnesses  were  to  put  their  seals  and  subscrip- 
tions. The  testator  was,  under  this  constitution,  to  subscribe  his 
name  or  get  an  eighth  witness  to  subscribe  it  for  him. 

The  praetor,  as  the  text  informs  us,  permitted  an  heir  insti- 
tuted in  a  testament  to  have  the  inheritance,  even  though  the 
form   of  mancipation   was   not  gone  through.      He  could   not. 
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indeed,  make  this  person  heir,  for  it  was  necessary  that  an  heir 
should  derive  his  rights  exclusively  from  the  civil  law  :  but  he 
gave  him  the  honorum  possessio,  that  is,  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
exactly  what  he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  been  properly  con- 
stituted heir,  and  then  usucapion  soon  made  him  Quiritarian 
owner.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.)  The  praetor,  however,  required 
that  the  testament  in  which  he  was  instituted  should  have  been 
made  in  the  presence  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses. 
This  was  really  the  number  of  witnesses  which  there  would  have 
been,  had  the  form  of  mancipation  been  gone  through,  if  the 
libripens  and  familice  emptor  were  included.  Thus  the  praetor, 
while  dispensing  with  the  mere  form  of  mancipation,  retained  ex- 
actly the  same  check  against  fraud,  which  that  form  would  have 
afforded.     (See  Ulp.  Eeg,  28.  6.) 

8.  Sed  cmn  paulatim  tam  ex  nsu  8.  But  when  the  progress  of  society 

hominum  qtiam  ex  oonstitutionum  and  the  imperial    constitutions    had 

emendatiombus  ooepit  in  unam  con-  produced  a  ftision  of  the  civH  and  the 

sonantiam  jus  civile  et  pr»torium  prstorian  law,  it  was  established  that 

jnngi,  constitutum  est,  ut  uno  eo-  the  testament  shoidd  be  made  at  one 

demque  tempore,    quod  jus    civile  and  the  same  time  (a  point  required  to 

qaodanmiodo  exigebat,  septem  testi-  some  extent  by  the  civil  law),  in  the 

bus  adhibitis    et    subsoriptione  te-  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  and  with 

stium,  quod  ex  oonstitutionibus  in-  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses  (a 

ventum  est,  et  ex  edicto  prsBtoris  formality  introduced  by  the  constitu- 

signacula  testamentis  imponerentur  :  tions),  and  with  their  seals  appended, 

nt  hoc  jus  tripertitum  esse  videatur,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  praetor, 

nt  testes  quidem  et  eorum  prsesentia  Thus  what  is  now  re<][uired  seems  to 

nno  contextu  testamenti  celebrandi  have  had  a  triple  origin.    The  wit- 

gratia  a  jure  civili  descendant,  sub-  nesses,  and  their  presence  at  one  con- 

scriptiones  autem   testatoris  et  te-  tinuous  time  for  the  purpose  of  giving- 

Btinm  ex  sacrarum  constitutionum  the  testament  the  requisite  formality, 

dl>servatione  adhibeantur,  signacula  are  derived  from  the  civil  law ;  the 

antem  et  numerus  testium  ex  edicto  subscriptions  of  the  testator  and  wit- 

prsetoris.  nesses,  from  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions ;  and  the  seals  of  the  witnesses 
and  their  number,  from  the  edict  of 
the  pretor. 

C.  vL  28.  21. 

The  different  formalities  requisite  were  to  be  gone  through,  one 
immediately  following  after  another,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  one 
truisaction.  Est  autem  utw  contextu  nullum  actum  alienum  tes- 
iamento  intermiscere  (D.  xxviii.  1.  21.  3). 

It  was,  by  the  above-mentioned  constitution,  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  the  Third  in  the  East,  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Second,  his  colleague,  in  the  West,  a.d.  439,  that  the  new  form  of 
testament  described  in  the  text,  and  which  received  the  name  of 
testamentum  tripartitum^  was  substituted  for  the  ancient  ones. 
But  in  the  West  the  form  per  ces  et  lihram  was  never  quite  super- 
seded, and  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  middle  ages. 

4.  8ed  his  omnibus  ex    nostra  4.  In  addition  to  all  these  formah- 

oonstitntione  propter  testamentorum  ties  we  have  enacted  .by  our  constitu- 
sinceritatem,  ut  nulla  fraus  adhibea-    tion,  as  a  security  for  the  genuinfmess 
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tiir,  hoc  additom  est,  nt  per  manxim  of  testaments,  and  to  prevent  fraud, 
testatoris  vel  testium  nomen  here-  that  the  name  of  the  heir  i^iaU  be 
dis  ezprimatur  et  omnia  secundmn  written  in  the  handwriting  either  of 
illius  'cobstitutionis  tenorem  prooe-  the  testator  or  of  the  witnesses  ;  and 
dant.  that  everything  shall  be  done  accord- 

ing to  the  tenor  of  that  constitution. 

G.  vi.  28.  29. 

This  additional  formality,  imposed  hj  Justinian,  was  afterwards 
abolished  by  him.     (Nov.  119.  9.) 

5.  Possunt  autem  testes  onmes  5.  All  the  witnesses  may,  as  Pom> 
et  uno  anulo  signare  testamentum  ponius  held,  seal  the  testament  with 
(quid  enim,  si  septem  anuli  una  the  same  seal ;  for  what  if  the  engrav- 
sculptura  fderint  ?)  secundum  <]^uod  ing  on  all  seven  seals  was  the  same  ? 
Pomponio  visum  est.  Sed  et  aheno  And  a  seal  may  be  used  belonging  to 
quoque  anulo  hcet  signare.  another  person. 

D.  xxviii.  1.  22.  2. 

6.  Testes  autem  adhiberi  possunt  6.  Those  persons  can  be  witnesses 
ii,  cum  quibus  testamenti  fSshctio  est.  with  whom  tnere  is  tegtamenH  fttetio. 
Bed  neque  mulier  neque  impubes  But  women,  persons  under  the  age  of 
neqne  servus  neque  mutus  neque  puberty,  slaves,  dumb  persons,  deaf 
surdus  neque  furiosus  nee  cui  bonis  persons,  madmen,  prodigals  restrained 
interdiotum  est,  nee  is,  quem  leges  from  having  their  property  in  their 
jubent  improbum  intestabilemque  power,  and  persons  declared  by  law  to 
esse,  possunt  in  numero  testium  ad-  oe  worthless  and  incompetent  to  wit- 
hibm.  ness,  cannot  be  witnesses. 

D.  xxviii.  1.  20.  4,  7  ;  D.  xxviiL  1.  26. 

When  testaments  were  made  per  oes  et  lihrobm^  as  no  one  oould 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  mancipation  who  did  not  share  in  the 
jus  Qidriiium^  no  peregrinus,  no  one  who  had  not  the  C(mvim^ciwn^ 
could  be  a  witness  to  a  testament.  It  was  equally  necessary  that 
the  seller,  i.e.  the  testator,  and  the  purchaser,  that  is  (in  the  old 
form),  the  heir,  should  share  in  the  jvjs  Quiritium,  And  therefore 
no  one  who  had  not  the  commercium  conld  take  any  part  in  the 
testamenti  faction  the  ceremony  of  making  a  testament,  either  as 
testator,  heir,  or  witness ;  and  this  was  expressed  by  saying  that 
they  were  not  persons  with  whom  there  was  testamenti  faciio — 
not  persons,  that  is,  with  whom  any  citizen  could  join  in  such  a 
ceremony. 

In  the  general  language  of  Roman  law  testajmenti  faciio  thus 
came  to  mean  the  capacity  (1)  of  making  a  will ;  (2)  of  taking 
under  a  will ;  (3)  of  being  witness  to  a  will. 

To  the  list  of  persons  who  had  not  testamenJti  f actio  under  the 
last  of  these  heads,  that  is,  who  could  not  be  witnesses  to  wills, 
given  in  this  paragraph,  we  have  to  add,  from  paragraphs  9  and 
10,  persons  in  the  power  of  the  testator  and  the  heir  and  persons 
belonging  to  the  heir's  family. 

The  subject  of  the  incapacity  to  make  a  will  is  discussed  in  the 
12th  Title,  and  that  of  the  incapacity  to  take  under  a  will  in  the 
14th  Title ;  but  that  the  subject  of  testamenti /actio  may  be  viewed 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  here  a  summary  of  the 
rules  under  these  two  heads. 
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1.  Making  a  Will. — Slaves  (except  slaves  belonging  to  the 
State  who  conld  leave  half  their  pecuUum  by  will  (Ulp.  Beg, 
20.  17))  could  not  make  a  will.  A  person  in  captivity  could 
not  mi^e  a  will  (see  Title  12.  5);  nor  could  persons  who  had 
suffered  the  maxima  or  msdia  capitis  deminutio  (D.  xxviii.  1.  8. 
1,  2,  and  4) ;  nor,  so  long  as  the  law  recognised  this  distinction 
of  persons,  could  LaMni  Jv.nian%  peregrini^  or  deditidi,  (Ulp. 
Reg.  20.  14,  15.)  A  dumb  man  and  a  deaf  man,  the  former 
because  he  could  not  utter  the  words  of  the  nuncupation  the 
deaf  man  because  he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emptor 
famUice  (Ulp.  Reg.  20. 13),  could  not  make  a  will,  but  subsequently 
provisions  were  made  for  allowing  the  dumb,  the  deaf,  and  the 
blind  to  make  wills  under  certain  safeguards.  (See  Tit.  12.  3  and 
4.)  Women  at  the  time  of  Justinian  could  make  wills.  But 
formerly  they  could  only  make  a  will  per  ces  et  libram^  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  tutor.  (Gai.  ii.  113.)  Persons  in  mam/ii 
or  in  potestate  could  not  make  wills  except  filiifoumUiamm 
with  regard  to  their  pectdium  ca^trense  or  quaev-caetrenee,  (See 
Tit.  12.  pr.)  Madmen,  persons  under  puberty,  and  prodigals  inter- 
dicted from  the  management  of  their  affairs  could  not  make 
wills  (Tit.  12.  1  and  2),  nor  persons  made  intestahiles  for  a  crime 
or  those  condemned  for  a  libel  oh  ca/rmen  famosum  (D.  xxviii.  1. 
18. 1),  for  spoliation  repetundarum  (D.  xxii.  5.  15),  or  adultery 
(D.  xxii.  5.  14). 

The  extent  to  which  the  incapacity  to  make  a  will  applying 
to  other  persons  was  removed  in  favour  of  a  soldier  on  service  is 
discussed  in  Title  11. 

2.  Taking  under  a  Will. — ^The  capacity  to  take  under  a  will 
was  much  wider  than  that  of  making  a  will ;  and  when  fideicom- 
missa  were  instituted,  many  persons  who  could  not  be  heirs  or 
legatees  took  the  benefit  otekfideicornmiseum.     (See  Tit.  23.) 

But  (apart  from  fideicommiesa)  peregrini  and  LoMni^  unless 
the  will  was  that  of  a  soldier  (Gai.  ii.  110),  and  deditidi  (Ulp. 
-Bey.  22.  2),  could  not  take  as  heirs  or  legatees.  Nor  could  women 
nnder  the  lex  Voconia,  585  A.u.C.  (Gai.  ii.  274)  if  the  fortune 
of  the  testator,  exceeded  100,000  sesterces.  Nor  any  uncertain 
person,  as  an  unborn  child  (Tit.  20.  26),  or  a  corporate  body  (Ulp. 
Beg.  22. 5),  or  any  of  the  gods,  except  those  in  whose  favour,  as  the 
Tarpeian  Jupiter,  an  exception  had  been  made  by  a  senatvscon- 
sultvm  or  a  constitution.  (Ulp.  Reg.  22.  6.)  These  disabilities 
had  all  ceased  before,  or  were  abolished  by  Justinian.  (0.  vi. 
48.  1.)  Under  the  fei  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea  (see  note  on  Tit. 
20.  8),  until  the  restrictions  imposed  by  it  in  this  respect  were 
abolished  by  Constantino  (0.  viii.  58. 1),  unmarried  persons  (cadibes) 
could  not  take  any  part,  and  childless  persons  (prhi)  could  only 
take  half  of  what  was  given  them.  There  were  still,  however, 
some  persons  who  under  Justinian's  legislation  could  not  take, 
such  as  the  children  of  persons  convict^  of  treason  (C.  ix.  8.  5. 
1),  and  apostates  and  heretics  (C.  i.  7.  3) ;  and  children  of,  and 
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parties  to,  prohibited  marriages  could  not  take  under  the  will  of 
the  parents,  or  of  the  other  party  to  the  marriage  (C.  v.  9.  6). 
Until  a  late  period  of  the  Empire,  natural  children  and  their 
mother  were  excluded,  but,  as  we  learn  from  the  89th  Novel  (12. 
pr..,  1,  2,  3),  a  constitution  of  the  Emperors  Valens,  Yalentinian, 
and  Gratian  permitted  a  twelfth  of  the  testator's  property  to  be 
given  to  the  natural  children  and  their  mother  where  there  were 
legitimate  children,  and  a  fourth  where  there  were  none,  and  the 
testator's  parents  were  not  alive;  and  Justinian  extended  this 
fourth  to  the  whole  inheritance,  their  Isgitima  portio  (see  note 
on  Tit.  18.  3)  being  reserved  to  the  testator's  ascendants,  if  any. 


7.  Sed  com  aliquis  ex  testibns 
testamenti  quijem  faciendi  tempore 
liber  existimabatur,  postea  vero  ser- 
vos appaniit,  tam  divus  Hadrianus 
Catomo  Vero  quam  postea  divi  Se- 
verus  et  Antoninus  rescripserunt, 
subvenire  se  ex  sualiberalitate  testa- 
mento,  ut  sic  habeatur,  atque  si,  ut 
oportet,  fiaiCtmn  esset,  cum  eo  tem- 
pore, quo  testamentum  signaretur, 
omnium  consensu  hie  testis  libero- 
rum  loco  fderit  nee  quisquam  esset, 
qui  ei  status  qusestionem  moveat. 


7.  A  witness,  who  was  thought  to 
be  free  at  the  time  of  making  the 
testament,  was  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  slave,  and  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, in  his  rescript  to  Catomus  Yeros, 
and  afterwards  the  Emperors  Severus 
and  Antoninus  by  rescript,  declared, 
that  they  would  aid  such  a  defect  in  a 
testament,  so  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  as  if  made  quite  regu- 
larly ;  since,  at  the  time  when  the  tes- 
tament was  sealed,  this  witness  was 
commonly  considered  a  free  man,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  contested  his 
status. 


C.  vi.  28. 1. 


Regard  was  had  only  to  what  was  the  condition  of  witnesses 
at  the  time  of  signature,  not  at  that  of  the  death  of  the  testator. 
(D.  xxviii.  1.  22.  1.) 


8.  Pater  nee  non  is,  qui  in  po- 
testate  ejus  est,  item  duo  fratres, 
qui  in  ejusdem  patris  potestate  sunt, 
utrique  testes  m  uniun  testamentum 
fieri  possunt:  quia  nihil  nocet  ex 
ima  domo  plures  testes  alieno  ne- 
gotio  adhiberi. 


8.  A  father,  and  a  son  in  his  power, 
or  two  brothers  under  the  power  of 
the  same  father,  may  be  witnesses  to 
the  same  testament ;  for  nothing  pre- 
vents several  persons  of  the  same 
family  being  witnesses  in  a  matter 
which  only  concerns  a  stranger. 


No  one  of  the  same  family  with  the  testator  or  heir  could  be 
a  witness  to  the  testament,  a  family  comprising,  in  this  sense,  the 
head  and  those  under  his  power ;  for  they  had  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection with  each  other  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  witnesses 
for  themselves,  if  they  were  witnesses  for  each  other. 


9.  In  testibus  autem  non  debet 
esse,  qui  in  potestate  testatoris  est. 
Sed  si  filiusfamilias  de  castrensi 
peculio  post  missionem  £Bbciat  testa- 
mentum, nee  pater  ejus  recte  testis 
adhibetur  nee  is,  qui  in  potestate 
ejusdem  pa^s  est:  reprobatum  est 
enim  in  ea  re  domesticum  testimo- 
nium. 

Gai.  ii. 


9.  But  no  person  under  power  of 
the  testator  can  be  a  witness.  And  if 
BkfiUusfamilias  makes,  after  leaving  the 
ser\ice,  a  testament  disposing  of  his 
castrense  peculiunif  neither  his  feither, 
nor  any  one  in  the  power  of  his  &ther, 
can  be  a  witness.  For,  in  this  case, 
the  law  does  not  allow  of  the*  testimony 
of  a  member  of  the  same  &mily. 
105, 106. 
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This  had  been  a  point  on  which  the  jurists  were  disagreed. 
Jastinian  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Gains  (ii.  106),  rejecting  that 
of  Ulpian  and  Marcellus.  (D.  xxviii.  1.  20.  2.)  The  question 
could  only  arise  respecting  a  testament  made  post  missionemy  as, 
if  it  was  made  during  service,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tions accorded  to  military  testaments. 


10.  Sed  neque  heres  scriptus 
neqne  is,  qui  in  potestate  ejus  est, 
neque  pater  ejus,  qui  habet  eum  m 
potestate,  neque  fratres,  qui  in  ejus- 
dem  patns  potestate  sunt,  testes 
adhiberi  possunt,  quia  totum  hoc 
negptium,  quod  agitur  testamenti 
ordinandi  gratia,  creditur  hodie 
inter  heredem  et  testatorem  agi* 
Licet  enim  id  olim  jus  tale  valde 
conturbatum  fuerat  et  veteres,  qui 
faTnilJHB  emptorem  et  eos,  qui  per 
potestatem  ei  coadunati  fiierant, 
testamentariis  testimoniis  repelle- 
bant,  heredi  et  his,  qui  oonjunoti 
ei  per  potestatem  faerant,  conce- 
debant  testimonia  in  testamentis 
prsstare,  licet  hi,  qui  id  permit- 
tebant,  hoc  jure  minime  abuti 
debere  eos  suadebant:  tamen  nos, 
eandem  observationem  conigentes 
et,  quod  ab  illis  suasum  est,  in  legis 
necessitatem  transferentes,  ad  imi- 
tationem  pristini  familiar  emjjtoris 
merito  nee  heredi,  qui  imaginem 
vetnstiBsimi  fjftmiliflB  emptoris  opti- 
net;  nee  aliis  personis,  quae  ei,  ut 
dictum  est,  conjunctae  sunt,  licen- 
tiam  concedimus  sibi  quodammodo 
testimonia  praestare:  ideoque  nee 
ejusmodi  veterem  constitutionem 
nostro  codici  inseri  permisimus. 

Gai. 


10.  No  person  instituted  heir,  nor 
any  one  in  subjection  to  him,  nor  his 
father,  in  whose  {>ower  he  is,  nor  his 
brothers  under  power  of  the  same 
&ther,  can  be  witnesses ;  for  the  whole 
business  of  making  a  testament  is  in 
the  present  day  considered  a  transac- 
tion between  the  testator  and  the  heir. 
But  formerly  there  was  great  confd^ 
sion  on  this  point  of  law  ;  for  although 
the  ancients  woidd  never  admit  the 
testimony  of  the  fa/miHi8  emptor ,  nor 
of  any  one  ccmneoted  with  him  by  the 
ties  oipatria  potestcu,  yet  they  admit- 
ted that  of  the  heir,  and  of  persons 
connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of 
piLtria  potestas,  but,  while  permitting 
this,  they  exhorted  them  not  to  abuse 
their  right.  We  have  corrected  this, 
making  illegal  what  they  endeavoured 
to  prevent  by  persuasion.  For,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  law  respecting  the 
familicd  emptor^  we,  as  is  proper,  refuse 
to  permit  the  heir,  who  now  represents 
the  ancient /amt^i^e  emptor,  or  any  of 
those  connected  with  the  heir  by  the 
tie  of  patria  potestaa,  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf; 
and  accordingly  we  have  not  suffered 
the  constitutions  of  preceding  emperors 
on  the  subject  to  be  inserted  in  our 
code. 

ii.l08. 


When  the  heir  had  ceased  to  be  the  famiUce  emptor^  he  was 
no  party  to  the  transaction,  and  therefore  it  was  considered  he 
could  be  a  witness.  Gains  (ii.  108)  reprobates  the  custom,  and 
Justinian  here  pronounces  it  illegal.  Under  his  legislation,  there 
being  no  longer  sjijfamilice  emptor ,  the  whole  transaction,  to  use 
the  lanfl^age  of  the  ancient  mode,  was  between  the  testator  and 
the  heir. 


11.  Legatariis  autem  et  fideicom- 
miBsariis,  quia  non  juris  successores 
Bont,  et  alus  personis  eis  conjunctis 
testimonium  non  denegamus,  immo 
in  quadam  nostra  constitutione  et 
boo  speoialiter  concessimiis,  etmulto 
magis  his,  qui  in  eorum  potestate 
sont,  vel  qui  eos  habent  in  potestate, 
hojunnodi  licentiam  damns. 


11.  But  we  do  not  refuse  the  testi- 
mony of  legatees,  or  fideicommiiseaTii, 
or  of  persons  connected  with  them, 
because  they  do  not  succeed  to  the 
rights  of  the  deceased.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  one  of  our  constitutions  we 
have  specially  accorded  to  them  the 
capacity  of  being  witnesses ;  and  we 
give  it  still  more  readily  to  persons  in 
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^  their  power,  and  to  those  in  whose 

power  they  are. 
6ai.  iL  106. 

It  would  appear  that  the  objection  of  his  being  interested, 
which  would  make  the  heir  an  unfit  witness,  might  also  have  been 
urged  against  the  legatee  :  but  the  legatee  was  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  technical  giround  of  his  not  being  the  successor  of  the 
testator.  The  inheritance  was  not  transmitted  to  him,  and  he  w&s 
thus  looked  on  as  a  stranger. 

By  the  senattisconsuUum  Liboridanuniy  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  a.d.  16,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  man  wrote  a  testa- 
ment for  another,  everything  which  he  wrote  in  his  own  favour 
should  be  null.  He  could  not,  therefore,  make  himself  a  tutor 
(D.  rxvi.  2.  29),  an  heir,  or  a  legatee.     (D.  xxxiv.  8.  1.) 

12.  Nihil  autem  interest,  testa-  12.  It  is   immaterial,  whether    a 

mentum  in  -tabnlis  an  in  ehartis  testament  be  written  upon  a  tablet, 
membranisve  vel  in  alia  materia  upon  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other 
fiat.  substance. 

D.  xxxvii.  11. 1.  pr. 

18.  Sed  et  nnum  testamentum  18.  Any  person  may  execute  any 

pluribns  codicibns  conficere  quis  po-  number  of  copies  of  the  same  testa- 
test,  secundum  optinentem  tamen  ment,  each,  however  being  made  with 
observationem  omnibus  fieustis.  Quod  the  prescribed  forms.  This  may  be 
interdum  et  necessarium  est,  si  quis  sometimes  necessary ;  as,  for  instance, 
navigaturus  et  secum  ferre  et  domi  when  a  man  who  is  goin^  a  voyage  is 
relinquere  judiciorum  suomm  con-  desirous  to  carry  with  hun,  and  also 
testationem  veHt,  vel  propter  alias  to  leave  at  home,  a  memorial  of  his  last 
innumerabiles  causas,  quse  humanis  wishes ;  or  for  any  other  of  the  num- 
necessitatibus  imminent.  berless  reasons  mat  may  arise  from 

the  various  necessities  of  mankind. 
D.  xxviiL  1.  24. 

Each  codex  was  an  original  testament,  valid  only  if  itself 
made  with  all  the  solemnities  which  would  have  been  requisite  had 
it  been  the  only  one. 

14.  Sed  hsec   quidem  de  testa-  14.  Thus  much  may  suffice  oon- 

mentis,  qus  in  scnptis  conficiunfcur.  coming  written  testaments.  But  if 
Si  quia  autem  voluerit  sine  scriptis  any  one  wishes  to  make  a  testament, 
ordmare  jure  civili  testamentum,  vaJud  by  the  civil  law,  without  writing, 
septem  testibus  adhibitis  et  sua  vo-  let  him  know  that,  i^  in  the  presence 
luntate  coram  eis  nuncupata,  sciat,  of  seven  witnesses,  he  verbally  declares 
hoc  perfectissimum  testamentum  his  wishes,  this  will  be  a  testament 
jure  civili  finniunque  constitutum.       perfectly  valid  according  to  the  civil 

law,  and  firmly  established. 
C.  vi.  11.  2. 

Thus  a  testator  under  the  legislation  of  Justinian  might  either 
make  his  testament  according  to  the  form  described  in  paragraph 
3,  or  orally  before  seven  witnesses. 

/Sttd  voluntate  nuncupata.  The  word  nuncupatio  was  originally 
used  to  express  the  declaration  of  the  testator's  intentions,  whether 
the  testament  was  written  or  not ;  but  later  usage  appropriated 
the  term  nuncupata  to  testaments  where  there  was  no  written  will, 
and  where  the  testator  declared  his  wishes  orally. 
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Tit.  XI.    DE  MILITAEI  TESTAMENTO. 


Supra  dicta  diligens  observatio 
in  ordinandJB  testamentis  militibns 
propter  niniiam  imperitiam  constitu- 
tionibiis  principalibus  remissa  est. 
Nam  quamvis  hi  neque  legitimtun 
nnmerum  testium  ^dhibuerint  neque 
aliam  testamentornm  Bollenmitatem 
observaverint,  reote  nihilo  minus 
testantur,  videlicet  cum  in  expedi- 
tionibus  occupati  sunt :  quod  merito 
nostra  constitutio  induxit.  Quoquo 
enim  modo  voluntas  ejus  suprema 
give  scripta  inveniatur  sive  sine 
Bcriptura,  valet  testamentum  ex  vo- 
Itmtate  ejus.  Slis  autem  tempori- 
bus,  per  quse  citra  expeditionmn 
necessitatem  in  aliis  locis  vel  in  suis 
sedibus  degunt,  minime  ad  vindican- 
dmn  tale  privilegium  adiuvantur: 
sed  testari  quidem,  et  si  filiifamilias 
sunt,  propter  militiam  conceduntur, 
jure  tamen  communi,  ea  observa- 
tione  et  in  eorum  testamentis  ad- 
hibenda,  quam  et  in  testamentis 
I)aganorum  proximo  exposuimus. 


The  necessity  for  the  observance  of 
these  formahties  in  the  construction 
of  testaments  has  been  dispensed 
with  by  the^  imperial  constitutions,  in 
fiftvour  of  military  persons,  on  account 
of  their  excessive  unslolfulness  in 
such  matters.  For  although  they 
neither  employ  the  legal  number  of 
witnesses,  nor  observe  any  other  re- 
quisite formality,  yet  their  testament 
is  valid,  but  only  if  made  while  they 
are  on  actual  service,  a  proviso  intro- 
duced by  our  constitution  with  good 
reason.  Thus,  in  whatever  manner 
the  wishes  of  a  military  person  are 
expressed,  whether  in  writmg  or  not, 
the  testament  prevails  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  intention.  But  during 
the  times  when  they  are  not  on  actual 
service,  and  live  at  their  own  homes, 
or  elsewhere,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  claim  this  privilege.  A  soldier, 
although  a  filmsfamilicLs,  gains  from 
military  service  the  power  of  making 
a  testament ;  but  he  is  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  has  to 
observe  the  same  formalities  as  we 
explained  above  to  be  necessary  for 
the  testaments  of  civilians. 

Gai.  ii.  109;  C.  vi.  21.17. 

The  privilege  of  makiiig  valid  testaments,  independent  of  any 
formality,  wa^  one  given  to  soldiers,  among  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  rather  as  a  special  favonr  to  them  than  from  any 
consideration  for  their  nimia  imperitia.  It  dates  from  the  time 
of  Jnlins  Csasar,  who  granted  it  as  a  temporary  concession.  It 
was  made  a  general  rule  by  Nerva,  and  confirmed  by  Trajan.  If 
the  testament  of  a  soldier  was  written,  no  witness  was  necessary ;  but 
if  not,  it  is  donbtfhl  whether  one  witness  was  sufficient  to  prove 
it ;  probably  one  witness  sufficed,  although  the  law,  at  any  rate 
after  the  time  of  Constantino,  required,  as  a  general  rule,  that  two 
witnesses  at  least  should  be  produced  in  every  case.  (D.  xxii.  5. 
12 ;  D.  xlviii.'lS.  17.)  A  soldier  in  the  power  of  a  father  might 
make  a  testament  disposing  of  his  casirense^  and,  under  Justinian, 
his  qiiasi-casi/rense  pecvlium.  If  he  made  it  while  on  service, 
he  need  observe  no  formality  in  making  the  testament ;  if  he  did 
not  make  it  while  on  service,  he  was  bound  to  observe  the  usual 
formalities.  (Gai.  ii.  106.)  The  concluding  words  of  the  section 
are  meant  to  express  that  it  was  by  military  service  that  the  filius-- 
familiar  gained  the  power  of  disposing  at  any  time  of  his  lyecv^ 
Hum  eastrense^  but  that  this  general  right,  unless  the  soldier  was 
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on  service,  had  to  be  exercised  with  the  observance  of  the  nsnal 
forms.  Whether  before  the  time  of  Jnstinian  the  soldier  could 
make  a  military  testament  when  not  serving  on  a  campaign  is 
doubtful. 


1.  Plane  de  militam  testamentis 
divus  TrsjanuB  Statilio  Severe  ita 
rescripsit:  'Id  privilegium,  quod 
militantibns  datum  est,  ut  quoquo 
modo  £Gtcta  ab  his  testamenta  rata 
Bint,  aic  intellegi  debet,  ut  utique 
prius  constare  debeat,  testamentum 
facttun  esse,  quod  et  sine  scriptura 
a  non  militantibus  quoque  fieri  po- 
test. Is  ergo  miles,  de  cujus  bonis 
apud  te  quseritur,  si  convocatis  ad 
hoc  hominibus,  ut  voluntatem  suam 
testaretur,  ita  locutus  est,  ut  de- 
clararet,  quem  vellet  sibi  esse  here- 
dem  et  cui  libertatem  tribuere, 
potest  videri  sine  scripto  hoc  modo 
esse  testatus  et  voluntas  ejus  rata 
habenda  est.  Ceterum  si,  ut  ple- 
rumque  sermonibus  fieri  solet,  dixit 
alicm :  "  ego  te  heredem  fieu;io  *'  aut 
"  tibi  bona  mea  relinquo,'*  non  opor- 
tet  hoc  pro  testamento  observarL 
Nee  ullorum  magis  interest  quam 
ipsorum,  qnibus  id  privilegiiun  da- 
tum est,  ejusmodi  exemplum  non 
admitti:  alioquin  non  difficulter 
post  mortem  alicujus  militis  testes 
existent,  qui  adfirment,  se  audisse 
dicentem  aliquem,  relinquere  se 
bona,  cui  visum  sit,  et  per  hoc  ju- 
dicia  vera  subvertentur.* 


1.  The  Emperor  Trajan  wrote  ex- 
plicitly as  follows,  in  a  rescript  to 
Statilius  Severus,  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary testaments :  '  The  privilege,  given 
to  military  persons,  that  their  testa- 
ments, in  whatever  manner  made, 
shall  be  valid,  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  it  must  first  be  dear  that 
a  testament  has  been  made  (a  testa- 
ment may  be  made  without  writing  even 
by  persons  not  on  militarv  service). 
If,  then,  it  appears  that  the  soldier, 
concerning  whose  goods  the  action 
before  you  is  now  brought,  did,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  called  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  declare  who 
he  wished  should  be  his  heir,  and  to 
what  slave  he  wished  to  give  fi^edom, 
he  shall  be  considered  to  have  made 
in  this  way  a  testament  without  writ- 
ing, and  effect  shall  be  given  to  his 
wi^es.  But  if,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  said 
to  some  one,  "I  appoint  you  my 
heir,"  or,  "  I  leave  you  all  my  estate,'' 
such  words  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  testament.  No  one  is  more  inte- 
rested than  those  to  whom  this  privi- 
lege has  been  given  that  such  a  prece- 
dent should  not  be  admitted;  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  difficult  to  procure 
witnesses  who,  afi^r  the  deadi  of  a 
soldier,  would  affirm  that  they  had 
heard  him  bequeath  his  goods  to  whom- 
ever theypleased  to  name ;  and  thus  the 
real  intentions  of  soldiers  might  he 
defeated.' 


D.  xxix.  1.  24. 


Convocatis  ad  hoc  hominibus.  There  was  no  necessary  cere- 
mony of  calling  witnesses.  If  there  was  but  proof  of  what  the 
soldier's  wishes  were,  and  that  he  had  declared  them  while  on  ser- 
vice, that  was  enough. 


2.  Quin  immo  et  mutus  et  sur- 
dus  nules  testamentum  facere  po- 
test. 

D.  xxix.  1.  4 


2.  A    soldier,  though    dumb    and 
deaf,  may  make  a  testament. 


It  might  happen,  as  Theophilus  suggests,  that  a  soldier,  inca- 
pacitated for  actual  service  by  becoming  deaf  or  dumb,  might  yet 
not  have  received  his  missio  causaria  (discharge  for  an  accidental 
reason).     A  testament  made  by  him  in  the  interval  between  his 
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loss  of  capacity  and  his  discharge  would  be  considered  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  a  military  testament. 


8.  Sed  haotenus  hoc  illis  a  prin- 
cipahbns  constitntionibus  coDcedi- 
tnr,  qtiatenus  militant  et  in  eastris 
degant :  post  missionem  vero  vete- 
ranivd  extra  castra  si  faciant  adhuo 
militantes  testamentnm,  oommnni 
omnium  civimn  Bomanormn  jure 
facere  debent.  Et  quod  in  eastris 
fecerint  testamentum  non  communi 
jure,  sed  quomodo  voluerint,  post 
missionem  mtra  annum  tantum  va- 
lebit.  Quid  igitur,  si  mtra  annum 
qnidem  decesserit,  condicio  autem 
heredi  adscripta  post  annum  extite- 
rit  ?  An  quasi  nulitis  testamentum 
valeat?  Et  placet,  valere  quasi 
nulitis. 


8.  This  privilege  is  only  granted 
by  the  imperial  constitutions  to  mili- 
tary men,  as  long  as  they  are  on  ser- 
vice, and  live  in  the  camp.  There- 
fore, veterans  after  their  discharge, 
or  soldiers  not  in  the  camp,  can  oidy 
make  their  testaments  by  observing 
the  forms  re^juired  of  all  Boman  citi- 
zens. And  if  a  testament  is  made 
in  the  camp,  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  law  are  not  observed,  it  will  con- 
tinue valid  only  for  one  year  after 
discharge  from  the  army.  Suppose, 
therefore,  a  soldier  should  die  within 
a  year  after  his  discharge,  but  the 
condition  imposed  on  the  heir  should 
not  be  accomplished  until  after  the 
year,  would  lus  testament  be  vaUd, 
as  being  in  effect  the  testament  of 
a  soldier  ?  We  answer,  it  would  be  so 
valid. 

D.  xxix.  1.  38. 

A  soldier  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making  a  military  testament 
while  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  army  (in  numeria)^  and 
it  continued  valid  for  a  year  after  his  name  had  been  taken  off,  but 
this  only  provided  he  was  not  discharged  ignominice  causd,  (D. 
xxix.  1.  38.  1.)  The  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  a  military  testa- 
ment, containing  a  condition  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  the  text,  arose  from  the  doctrine  of  Boman  law  that,  when  the 
institution  of  the  heir  was  conditional,  the  operation  of  the  testa- 
ment dated  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition,  not  from 
the  death  of  the  testator.  If,  therefore,  the  soldier  died  within  a 
year  after  he  had  quitted  the  service,  but  the  condition  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  year  was  expired,  the  testament  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  take  effect  within  the  year ;  and  therefore  Jus- 
tinian removes  a  difficulty  which  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  suggested. 


4.  Sed  et  si  quis  ante  militiam 
non  jure  fecit  testamentum  et  miles 
&ctus  et  in  expeditione  degens  re- 
signavit  illud  et  qusedam  adjecit 
sive  detraxit  vel  alias  manifesta  est 
mihtis  voluntas  hoc  valere  volentis, 
dicendum  est,  valere  testamentum 
quasi  ex  nova  militis  voluntate. 


4.  If  a  man,  before  becoming  a 
soldier,  has  made  his  testament 
irregularly,  and  afterwards,  while  on 
service,  opens  it,  and  adds  something 
or  strikes  somethmg  out,  or  in  any 
other  way  makes  his  wish  manifest 
that  this  testament  should  be  valid, 
it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  so,  as 
being,  in  effect,  a  new  testament  made 
by  a  soldier. 

D.  xxix.  1.  20. 1. 

If  the  soldier  manifested  his  intention  of  adhering  to  the  dis- 
positions of  his  old  testament,  this  was  as  much  a  fresh  expression 
of  his  wishes  as  if  he  had  made  a  new  testament.     If  he   was 
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altogether  silent  on  the  subject,  an  informal  testament  made  before 
his  becoming  a  soldier  was  not  valid,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  positive  declaration  made  while  he  was  on  service 
of  his  wish  to  make  his  testament  valid  as  a  military  one. 

5.  Deniqne  et  si  in  adrogationem  5.  Further,  if  a  soldier  is  given  in 
datus  fderit  miles  vel  filinsfanniHa8  arrogation,  or,  being  SkfilvusfamtUaSy  is 
emanoipatns  est,  testamentum  ejus  emancipated,  his  testament  is  valid 
quasi  militis  ex  nova  voluntate  valet  as  though  by  a  new  expression  of  the 
nee  videtur  capitis  deminutione  irri-  wishes  of  a  soldier ;  and  is  not  con- 
turn  fierL  sidered  as  invalidated  by  the  capitis 

demdnuUo  he  has  undergone. 

D.  xxix.  1.  22,  28. 

By  the  law  of  Rome  every  testament  became  void,  hritum^ 
by  the  testator,  after  its  execution,  suffering  any  of  the  three 
kinds  of  capitis  deminutio.  With  soldiers  it  was  otherwise ;  their 
testament  was  not  invalidated  by  undergoing  either  of  the  two 
greater  kinds  of  deminutio^  if  it  was  merely  for  an  infraction  of 
military  law  that  they  were  condemned  to  a  punishment  involving 
either  of  these  kinds  of  alteration  of  status,  (D.  xxviii.  3.  6.  6.) 
Nor  was  it  ever  invalidated  by  their  undergoing  the  third  and 
least  kind.  The  will  of  the  soldier  was  supposed  to  be  exercised 
so  as  to  declai*e  his  wish  that  the  old  testament  should  be  valid 
{(pmsi  ex  nova  militis  voluntate);  and  in  this  case,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  positive  declaration  of  such  a  wish  was  necessary. 
His  testament,  made  previous  to  his  change  of  status^  was  effec- 
tual, to  the  fullest  extent  it  could  be,  in  the  new  position  he 
occupied.  The  military  testament  made  by  a  paierfarndlias 
respecting  his  property  became,  after  arrogation,  an  effectual 
disposition  of  his  castrense  peculium ;  and  one  made  by  a  flius- 
familiar  respecting  his  castrense  peculium  became,  after  emancipa- 
tion, an  effectual  disposition  of  all  his  property. 

6.  Soiendiun  tamen  est,  quod  ad  ^  6.  We  may  here  observe,  that,  in 
exemplum  castrensis  pecnlii  tarn  an-  imitation  of  ue  c<i8tren»e  pecuHum^ 
teriores  leges  quam  princi^ales  con-  both  old  laws  and  imperial  oonstitu- 
Btitutiones  quibusdam  quasi  castren-  tions  have  permitted  certain  persons 
sia  dedemnt  peoulia,  atque  eorum  to  have  a  quaH-castrenae  pecMum, 
quibusdam  permissum  erat  etiam  in  and  some  of  these  persons  have  been 
potestate  degentibus  testari.  Quod  permitted  to  dispose  of  this  peculium 
nostra  eonstitutio  latins  extendens,  by  testament,  although  they  wok  in 
permisit  omnibus  in  his  tantum-  the  power  of  another.  Our  consti- 
modo  peculiis  testari  quidem,  sed  tution  has  extended  this  pennission  to 
jure  communi :  cujus  constitutionis  all,  in  regard,  that  is,  to  these  kinds  of 
tenore  perspecto  ucentia  est  nihil  pecuUwm^  but  their  testaments  most 
eomm,  quse  ad  pnefatmn  jus  per-  be  made  with  the  ordinary  formalities, 
tinent,  ignorare.  By  reading  this  constitution  any  one 

may  learn  all  that  relates  to  the  privi- 
lege we  have  mentioned. 

0.  vi.  22. 12. 

We  must  not  suppose,  from  the  expression  anteriores  leges^ 
that  the  peculium  quasi-castrense  belongs  to  a  time  of  law  when 
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leges  were  really  made.  It  is  even  doubtful,  as  we  have  said 
before,  whether  the  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian, 
the  only  writer  before  Constantino  who  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it, 
are  genuine.     (See  note  on  Tit,  9,  1.) 

Eorum  quibusdam.  The  right  of  disposing  by  testament  of 
the  quasi-casireTise  pecuKum  had,  before  Justinian,  been  granted 
only  to  certain  privileged  classes,  such  as  consuls  and  presidents 
of  provinces,  among  those  who  were  permitted  to  hold  this 
kind  of  peculium.  Justinian  granted  it  to  all.  (C,  iii.  28.  37  ; 
0.  vi.  22.  12.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  soldiers  had  other  testamentary 
privileges  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text.  They  could  insti- 
tute as  heirs  persons  who  were  generally  incapacitated,  such  as 
those  who  had  been  deportati,  or  who  were  peregrini.  (Gai.  ii. 
1 10.)  They  were  not  obliged  formally  to  disinherit  their  children, 
if  they  knew  that  they  had  any  (C.  vi.  21.  9),  their  testament  was 
not  set  aside  as  inofficious  (C.  iii.  28.  9),  they  could  give  more 
than  three-fourths  of  their  property  in  legacies  (C.  vi.  21.  12), 
they  could  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate  (D.  xxix.  1.  6), 
and  could  dispose  of  the  inheritance  by  codicils  (D.  xxix.  1.  36. 
pr.).  The  succeeding  Title  will  show  how  much  they  thus  differed 
from  ordinary  citizens. 


Tit.  XII.    QUIBUS  NON  EST  PERMISSUM    TESTA- 
MENTA  FACERK 


Non  iamen  omnibus  licet  fiicere 
testamentmn.  Statim  enim  hi,  qui 
alieno  juri  subjecti  snut,  testamenti 
fiaoiencu  jns  non  habent,  adeo  qui- 
dem  ut,  quamvis  parentes  eis  per- 
miseiint,  nihilo  ma^  jure  testari 
poBsint:  exceptis  his,  qnos  antea 
enumeiavimns  et  prsecipne  militi- 
bus,  qui  in  potestate  parentum  sunt, 
qmbos  de  eo,  quod  in  castris  ad^ni- 
sierini,  permissum  est  ex  constitu- 
tionibus  principum  testamentum 
fiicere.  Quod  quidem  initio  tantnm 
mHitantibns  datum  est  tarn  ex  au- 
ctoritate  divi  Augusti  quam  Nervs 
nee  non  optimi  imperatoiis  Trajani ; 
pcwtea  vero  subscriptione  divi  Ha- 
driani  etiam  dimiBSifl  militia,  id  est 
veteranis,  concessum  est.  Itcique  si 
quidem  fecerint  de  castrensi  peculio 
testamentum,  pertinebit  hoo  ad 
eum,  quern  heredem  reliquerint :  si 
vero  intestati  decesserint,  nullis 
liberis  vel  fratribus  superstitibus, 
ad  parentes  eorum  jure  communi 
pertinebit.  Ex  hoc  mtellegere  pos- 
sumuB,  quod  in  castris  adquisierit 


The  power  of  making  a  testament 
is  not  granted  to  every  one.  In  the 
first  place,  persons  in  the  power  of 
others  have  not  this  right;  so  much 
so,  that,  although  their  ascendants  give 
permission,  still  they  cannot  make  a 
valid  testament.  We  must  except 
those  whom  we  have  alread;^  men- 
tioned, and  particularly>!2nfamuiarttm 
who  are  soldiers,  for  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions have  given  them  the  power 
of  bequeathing  whatever  they  have 
acquired  while  on  actual  service.  This 
permission  was  at  first  granted  by  the 
Emperors  Augustus  and  Nerva,  and 
the  illustrious  Emperor  Trajan,  to 
soldiers  on  service  only;  but  after- 
wards it  was  extended  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  veterans,  that  is,  to  sol- 
diers who  had  received  their  discharge ; 
and  therefore,  if  a  filiusfwmiUas  Ss- 
poses  by  testament  of  his  ccutrenae 
pecuUwn,  this  peouMum  will  belong  to 
the  person  whom  he  makes  his  heir : 
but,  if  he  dies  intestate,  without  chil- 
dren or  brothers,  this  pecuUwm  will 
then  belong,  according  to  the  ordinary 
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miles,  qui  in  potesiate  patris  est,  law  of  the  patria  potestas,  to  the  per- 
neque  ipsum  patrem  adimeire  posse  son  in  whose  power  he  is,  We  may 
neque  patris  creditores  id  vendere  hence  infer,  that  whatever  a  soldier, 
vel  aliter  inquietare  neqne,  patre  although  under  power,  has  acquired 
mortuo,  cum  fratribus  esse  com-  while  on  service,  cannot  be  taken  from 
mime,  sed  scilicet  propriimi  ejus  him  even  by  his  father,  nor  can  his 
esse  id,  quod  in  castris  adquisierit,  father 's.crecUtors  sell  it,  or  otherwise 
^uamquam  jure  civili  onmium,  qui  disturb  the  son  in  his  possession,, nor 
in  ^testate  parentum  sunt,  peculia  is  he  bound  to  share  it  with  brotiiers 
permde  in  bonis  parentum  compu-  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  but  it 
tantur,  acsi  servomm  peculia  in  remains  his  sole  property,  although,  by 
bonis  dominorum  numerantur :  ex-  the  civil  law,  the  peculia  of  all  those 
oeptis  videlicet  his,  que  ex  saoris  who  are  in  the  power  of  ascendants 
constitutionibus  et  prsecipue  nostris  are  reckoned  among  the  goods  of  their 
propter  diversas  causae  non  adqtii-  ascendants,  exactly  as  the  pectdiuin  of 
runtur.  Prseter  hos  igitur,  qui  ca-  a  slave  is  reckoned  among  the  gobds 
strense  peculium  vel  quasi  castrense  of  his  master;  those  goods  excepted, 
habent,  si  quis  alius  filius&milias  which  by  the  constitutions  of  the' em - 
testamentum  fecerit,  inutile  est,  li-  perors,  and  especially  by  our  own,  are 
eet  suse  potestatis  fsictus  decesserit.      prevented,  for  different  reasons,  from 

being  so  acquired.  With  the  excep- 
tion, therefore,  of  those  who  have  a 
castrense  OT  qtMsi-cMirense  peculium, 
if  any  other^/i^M^/amt^uu  makes  a  testa- 
ment, it  is  useless,  although  he  becomes 
8ui  juris  hefore  his  deskth, 

D.  xxviii.  1.  6;  D.  xxix.  1.  1;  C.  vi.  61.  8.  4;  C.  vi.  59. 11 ;  D.  xlix.  17.  10; 
D.  xxxvii.  6. 1.  16  ;  D,  xxviii.  1.  19. 

The  first  thing,  s&ys  Gftius  (ii.  114),  which  we  have  to  inquire, 
if  we  wish  to  know  whether  a  testament  is  valid,  is  whether  the 
person  who  made  it  had  the  testamenli  factio,  that  is,  in  this  in- 
stance, had  the  right  to  take  the  part  of  testator  in  the  making  of 
a  testament.  To  be  able  to  do  this  he  must  have  the  convmerdum  ; 
and  further,  he  must  be  sui  juris^  or  otherwise,  as  he  could  have  no 
property,  he  could  have  nothing  to  dispose  of  by  testament.  Every 
Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris  had  the  right  of  making  a  testa- 
ment, and  if  he  was  capable  of  exercising  his  right,  and  made  a 
formal  testament,  this  testament  was  valid. 

As  to  the  persons  incapacitated  to  make  a  will,  see  note  on  Tit. 
10.6. 

The  filiusfamilias  could  have  no  property  independently  of  his 
father,  and  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  property  he  might  have  if 
he  became  sui  juris  by  outliving  his  father,  because  a  future 
interest  would  not  pass  by  mancipation.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
public  law  (testamenti  /actio  non  privati  sed  ptMici  juris  est,  D. 
xxviii.  1.  3),  and  could  not  be  waived  by  the  mere  consent  of  a 
private  individual.  It  required  express  enactment  to  alter  the 
law,  and  it  was  so  far  altered  as  to  permit  a  filiusfamilias  to  dis- 
pose by  testament  of  a  castrense  or  quaMHsa^trense  peculium. 
(See  paragr.  6.  of  preceding  Title.)  If,  however,  the  possessor  of 
the  pecylium  did  not  dispose  of  it  by  testament,  the  head  of  the 
family  took  it,  previously  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  not  a3  heir  ah 
intestato,  but  as  lawful  claimant  of  a  peculimn.     For  the  possessor, 
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not  having  exercised  the  power  the  law  gave  him,  was  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  law  had  never  permitted  such  a  disposition. 
Justinian  defen-ed  this  claim  of  the  head  of  the  family,  when  the 
possessor  of  the  pecvlium  had  lefb  children  or  brothers.  If  he 
had  not  left  any,  the  head  of  the  family  then  took  the  peculium ; 
whether  in  right  of  his  headship,  or  as  heir  ab  intestato^  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  Theophilus  in 
the  paraphrase  of  this  pasragraph  for  supposing,  that  when  Jus- 
tinian in  the  text  says  he  took  it  jure  communi,  it  is  meant  that 
he  took  it  by  the  right  of  patria  potestas^  and  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  understanding  the  passage  otherwise. 


1.  Pneterea  testamentnm  fieusere 
non  possont  impuberes,  quia  nallmn 
eomm  animi  judicium  est;  item 
furiosi,  quia  mente  carent.  Nee  ad 
rem  pertinet,  si  impubes  postea 
pubes  £a.ctus  aut  fnriosus  postea 
compos  mentis  factus  fuerit  et  de- 
cesserit.  Furiosi  autem  si  per  id 
tempus  fecerint  testamentmn,  quo 
furor  eorum  intermissus  est,  jure 
testati  esse  videntur,  certe  eo,  quod 
ante  fnrorem  fecerint,  testamento 
valente:  nam  neque  testamenta 
recte  fJEusta  neque  ahud  ullum  ne^o- 
tium  recte  gestum  postea  furor  m- 
terveniens  peremit. 

C.  xxii.  22.  9 ; 


1.  Persons,  again,  under  the  age 
of  puberty  cannot  make  a  testament, 
because  thev  have  not  the  requisite 
judgment  of  mind,  nor  can  madmen, 
for  they  are  deprived  of  their  senses. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that 
the  former  arrive  at  puberty,  or  the 
latter  regain  their  senses,  before  they 
die.  But  if  a  madman  makes  a  testa- 
ment during  a  lucid  interval,  his  tes- 
tament is  valid ;  and,  of  course,  a  tes- 
tament which  he  has  made  before  being 
seized  with  madness  is  valid,  for  sub- 
sequent madness  can  invaUdate  neither 
a  previous  testament  duly  made,  nor 
any  other  previous  act  duly  performed. 

D.  xxviii.  1.  20.  4. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  Title,  instances 
are  given  of  persons  who  have  the  right,  but  are  not  capable  of 
exercising  it.  A  testament  made  by  a  person  incapable  of  exer- 
cising the  right  was  not  rendered  valid  by  his  subsequently 
becoming  capable,  nor  one  made  by  a  person  capable  rendered 
invalid  by  his  subsequently  becoming  incapable.  . 

2.  A  prodigal  also,  who  is  inter- 
dicted from  the  management  of  his 
own  afilEurs,  cannot  make  a  testament ; 
but  a  testament  made  before  such  in- 
terdiction is  valid. 


*  2.  Item  prodigus,  cui  bonorum 
suorum  admmistratio  interdicta  est, 
testamentum  fieusere  non  potest,  sed 
id,  fuod  ante  fecerit,  quam  inter- 
dictio  ei  bononmi  fiat,  ratum  est. 

D.  xxviii.  1.  18. 


3.  Item  mutus  et  surdus  non 
semper  &cere  testamentum  possimt. 
Utique  autem  de  eo  surdo  loquimur, 
qui  onmino  non  exaudit,  non  ^ui 
tarda  exaudit :  nam  et  mutus  is  m- 
tellegitnr,  qui  eloqui  nihil  potest, 
non  qui  tarde  loquitur.  Ssepe  autem 
etiam  litterati  et  eruditi  homines 
variis  oasibus  et  audiendi  et  loquen- 
di  facultatem  amittimt :  unde  nostra 
constitutio  etiam  his  subvenit,  ut 
eertis  casibus  et  modis  secundimi 
nomiam  ejus  possint  testari  aliaque 


3.  Again,  a  deaf  or  a  dimib  person 
is  not  always  capable  of  making  a  tes- 
tament :  by  deaf,  we  mean  one  who  is 
so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to  hear  at  all, 
not  one  who  hears  with  difficulty ;  and 
by  dumb,  we  mean  a  person  who  can- 
not speak  at  all,  not  one  who  merely 
speaks  with  difficulty.  For  it  dften 
happens,  that  even  learned  and  erudite 
men  lose  by  various  accidents  the 
fEusulty  of  hearing  and  speaking.  Our 
constitution,  therefore,  c6mes  to  their 
aid,  and  permits  them,  in  certain  cases, 

y  2 
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fiitcere,  qtue  eis  permissa  sunt.  Sed  and  with  certain  forms,  to  make  testa- 
si  quis  post  testamentum  factmn  ments,  and  do  many  other  acts,  acoord- 
valetndine  ant  quolihet  alio  casti  ing  to  the  rules  therein  laid  down, 
mutus  aut  surdus  esse  cceperit,  But  if  any  one,  after  making  his  testa- 
ratimi  nihilo  minus  ejus  remanet  ment,  becomes  deaf  or  dmnb  by  reason 
testamentum.  of  ill  health  or  any  other  accident,  hia 

testament  remains  valid  notwithstand- 
ing. 

C.  vi.  22. 10 ;  D.  xxviii.  1.  6, 1. 

The  constitution  referred  to  (C.  vi.  22.  10)  permits  a  testament 
to  be  made  by  any  deaf  or  dumb  person  not  physically  incapable 
of  making  one,  i.e.  by  any  one  not  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth. 

4.  Cecus  autem  non  potest  facere  4.  A    blind   man,    again,    cannot 
testamentum  nisi    per    observatio-    make  a  testament  except  by  observing 
nem,  quam  lex  divi  Justini  patris    the  forms  which  the  law  of  the  Em- 
mei  introduxit.                                       peror  Justin,  our   &ther,  has  intro- 
duced. 

C.  vi.  22.  8. 

Justin,  besides  the  seven  witnesses  ordinarily  necessary,  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  a  testament  made  by  a  blind  man,  whether 
blind  through  illness  or  from  birth,  that  a  notary  (tabularius) 
should  be  present,  or  else  an  eighth  witness,  if  a  notary  could  not 
be  found,  who  should  either  write  at  the  dictation  of  the  blind 
man,  or  read  aloud  to  him  a  testament  previously  prepared.  (C 
vi.  22. 8.)  But  in  this  Justin  only  regulated  and  did  not  originate 
the  testaments  of  the  blind;  they  seem  to  have  been  ^ways 
allowed. 

5.  Ejus,  qui  apud  hostes  est,  5.  The  testament  of  a  captive  in 
testamentum,  quod^  ibi  fecit,  non  the  power  of  an  enemy  is  not  valid,  if 
valet,  quamvis  redierit:  sed  quod,  made  during  his  captivity,  even  al- 
dum  in  civitate  fuerat,  fecit,  sive  though  he  subsequentlv  returns.  But 
redierit,  valet  jure  postliminii,  sive  a  testament  made  while  he  was  still  in 
illic  decesserit,  valet  ex  lege  Cor-  his  own  state  is  valid,  either  by  the 
nelia.  jua  postliminii,  if  he  returns,  or  by  the 

lex  Cornelia,  if  he  dies  in  captivity, 
D.  xlix.  15. 18. 

A  captive  was  incapacitated  from  performing,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, any  act  good  in  law ;  and  thus,  though  his  right  to  make  a 
testament  was  not  lost,  but  only  suspended,  he  was  incapable, 
while  a  captive,  of  exercising  the  right.  But  if  he  had  exercised 
it  before  his  captivity,  the  testament  was  valid,  whether  he  re- 
turned to  his  country  or  not.  If  he  did  return,  the  right  not 
having  been  lost,  and  having  been  once  duly  exercised,  the  testa- 
ment was  valid  jure  postliminiL  If  he  did  not  return,  but  died 
in  captivity,  it  was  still  valid,  as  he  was  supposed,  by  a  fiction  of 
law,  to  have  died  at  the  moment  when  he  was  made  captive,  and 
so  before  his  captivity  had  begun.  This  fiction  was  introduced  by 
a  rather  strained  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  lex  Cornelia 
defaUis  (678  A.u.c),  which  provided  that  the  same  penalty  should 
attach  to  the  forgery  of  a  testament  of  a  person  dying  in  captivity 
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as  to  that  of  a  testament  made  by  a  person  dying  in  his  own 
country.  It  was  argued  that  the  law  could  never  have  intended  to 
attach  a  penalty  to  the  forgery  of  a  testament  which  was  invalid« 
If  it  was  valid,  it  could  only  be  so  by  treating  it  as  if  made 
by  a  person  who  had  not  died  in  captivity,  and  whose  right  was 
not  suspended  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  it  was  necessary  that 
a  person  should  have  the  right  of  making  a  testament,  not  only  at 
the  time  when  he  made  it,  but  also  at  the  moment  of  his  death ; 
but  in  this  we  must  distinguish  between  the  right  to  make  a 
testament,  and  the  capacity  of  exercising  that  right;  for  the  loss  of 
capacity  to  make  a  testament  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  affect  a 
testament  made  by  one  capable  at  the  time  of  making  it.  This 
&vourabIe  interpretation  of  the  lex  Cornelia  (benefiidum  legU 
Comelice)  (Paul.  Sent.  iii.  4.  8)  was  gradually  extended,  so  as  to 
embrace  every  branch  of  law,  such  as  tutorship,  heirship,  &c.,  to 
which  it  could  be  made  applicable.  In  omnibus  partUnis  juris  is  qui 
reversus  iion  est  ah  hostibiis  quasi  ttine  decessisse  vidstur  cum  capttis 
est.     (D.  xlix.  15.  18.) 

Tit.  Xin.    DE  EXHEREDATIONE  LIBERORUM. 

Non  tamen,  at  omnimodo  valeat  The  observance  of  the  rales  already 

iestamentton,  snfficit  hsec  observatio,  laid  down  is  not,  however,  all  that  is 

ouam  supra  exposoimus.    Sed  qui  required   to  make  a  testament  alto- 

nlium   in   potestate    habet,    debet  gether  valid.    A  person  who  has  a  son 

curare,   at  earn  heredem  institoat  in  his  power  must  take   care  either 

vel   exheredem   nominatim  £Bkciat :  to  institute  bim  his  heir,  or  to  dis> 

alio^tiin  si  eiun  silentio  prasterierit,  inherit  him  by  name,  for  if  he  passes 

inutiliter  testabitur,  adeo  qnidem  ut,  him  over  in  sUenoe,  his  testament  will 

etsi  vivo  patre   filius  mortuus   sit,  be  of  no  effect ;  so  much  so,  that  even 

nemo  ex  eo  testamento  heres  existere  if  the  son  dies  while  the  &ther  is  alive, 

possit,  quia  scilicet  ab  initio  non  con-  yet  no  one  can  be  heir  under  the  testa- 

stiierit  testamentom.   Sed  non  ita  de  ment,  because  it  was  void  from  the 

filiabus  vel  aliis  per  virilem  sexum  beginning.     But  the  ancients  did  not 

descendentibus     liberis     utriusque  observe  this  rale  with  regard  to  daogh- 

sexus  fderat  antiquitati  observatam ;  ters,  or  to  other  descendants,  through 

sed  si  non  fuerant  heredes  scripti  the  male  line,  of  either  sex ;   for  u- 

acriptsve    vel    exheredati     exhere-  though  these  were  neither  instituted 

dateve,  testamentom   quidem  non  heirs  nor  disinherited,  yet  the  testa- 

infirmabator,  jus  autem  adcrescendi  ment  was  not  invalidated,  only  they 

«is  ad  certam,portionem  praestaba-  had  a  ri^ht  of  joining  theniselves  with 

tor.    Sed  nee  nominatim  eas  per-  the  instituted  heirs  so  as  to  receive  a 

fionas  exheredare  parentibus  necesse  specified  portion    of  the  inheritance, 

erat,  sed  licebat  et  inter  ceteros  hoc  Ascendants  were  not  obliged  to  disin- 

&cere.  herit  them  byname,  but  might  include 

them  in  the  term  ceterL 

Gai.  ii.  115.  128,  124.  127. 

The  power  of  making  a  testament  was  a  derogation  of  the 
strict  law  regulating  the  devolution  of  the  property  of  deceased 
persons.  Of  those  whose  claims  a  citizen  sui  juris  was  permitted 
thus  to  set  aside,  the  first  and  most  important  class  was  that  of 
what  were  called  the  sui  heredes^  that  is,  persons  in  the  power  of  the 
testator,  but  becoming  sui  juris  by  the  teistator's  death,  whose  '  own ' 
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the  inheritance  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  their  position  in  • 
the  family.  (See  Introd.  sec  77.)  They  were  necessarily  either  chil- 
dren, natural  or  adoptive,  of  the  testator,  or  his  descendants  in  the 
male  line,  and  their  position  in  the  testator's  family,  together  with 
their  claim  to  his  property  if  he  died  intestate,  was  considered  to 
entitle  them  to  have  an  express  declaration  of  his  mtention  from  a 
testatyor  who  wished  to  use  his  power  of  depriving  them  of  the  in- 
heritance. We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  castrmse 
pecuUum  (Tit.  12.  pr.),  that  when  the  law  permitted  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule  of  law,  unless  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ex- 
ception, the  general  rule  prevailed.  So  here,  unless  the  testator 
expressly  took  advantage  of  his  power  of  disinheriting  the  sm 
heredes,  the  general  rule  that  they  succeeded  to  him  prevailed. 
The  law  would  not  permit  his  intention  to  disinherit  them  to  be 
inferred  from  his  silence,  thus  drawing  a  distinction  in  their  &vour 
a@  compared  with  the  other  classes  of  persons  who  might  inherit 
ab  intestato. 

In  order,  therefore,  as  the  text  informs  us,  to  disinherit  a  son, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  referred  to  by  name,  or  in  a 
special  and  unmistakable  manner,  as  Titius  filivs  meus  exheres  esto^ 
or,  in  case  of  an  only  son,  filius  mem  exheres  esto.  But  daughters 
and  the  descendants  of  sons  (those  of  daughters  would  not,  of 
coarse,  be  members  of  the  family  at  all)  might  be  disinherited* 
by  the  general  clause  cetei*i  exheredes  sunto.  Whenever  a  person 
existed  at  the  time  the  will  was  made,  to  disinherit  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  him  by  name,  but  who  was  passed 
over  altogether,  the  whole  testament  was  entirely  bad,  and  the 
testator  was  considered  to  die  intestate.  Nor  was  the  testament 
made  valid  by  this  person  ceasing  to  exist  before  the  death  of 
the  testator,  although  this  was  a  point  not  established  in  the 
time  of  Gains  (ii.  123).  If  a  person  existed  at  the  time  of 
making  the  testament,  to  disinherit  whom  it  was  only  necessary 
the  general  clause  should  be  employed,  the  testament  which  did. 
not  contain  this  was  good,  but  the  person,  if  the  heir  named  and 
instituted  in  the  testament  was  among  the  sui  h&redes^  took  a  pars 
virilis  of  the  inheritance,  that  is,  was  joined  so  as  to  make  one' 
more  heir  and  one  more  equal  sharer  in  the  inheritance  (jus  dc^ 
crescendi) :  if  the  heirs  instituted  were  strangers,  the  person  took 
one-half  the  inheritance.  Sanptis  heredihia  adcrescunt^  suis  quidem 
heredibiis  in  partem  mi^em^  exiraiveis  autem  in  partem  dimidiam^ 
(Ulp.  Reg.  22. 17.) 

1.  Nominatim  autem  exheredari  1.  A  child  is  disinherited  by  name, 

quia  videtur,   sive    ita  exheredetur  if  the  words  used  are   *  Let  TiVias  my 

*  Titius    filius  meus    exheres  esto/  son  be  disinherited/  or  thus,  'Let  my 

sive  ita  '  fihus  meus  exheres  esto  *  son  be  disinherited/   without  the  ad- 

non  adjeoto  proprio  nomine,  sciUcet  dition  of  a  proper  name,  in  case  the 

si  alius  filius  non  extet.    Fostumi  testator  has  no  other  son.     Posthu>. 

quoque    liberi   vel   heredes  institui  mous   children,    too,  must  either  J^o 

debent   vel  exheredari.      Et  in  eo  instituted  heirs,  or  disinherited;  and 

par  omnium  condicio  est,  quod  et  the  condition  of  all  such  children  is 
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in  $lio  postmno  et  in  quolibet  ex  equal  in  thia,  that  if  a  posthumous 

ceteris  hbeiis^  sive  feminini   sexus  son,  or  any  posthumous  descendant 

sive  masculini  prseterito  valet  qui-  of   either    sex,  is    passed    over,    the 

dem  testamentum,  sed  postea  ad-  testament    is    still    valid;    but,    by 

gnationepostumi  sive  postumeerum-  the  subsequent  agnation  of  a  posthu- 

pitur  et  earationetotuminfirmatur:  mous  child  of  ei^er  sex,  its  force  is 

ideoque  si  muher,  ex  qua  postumus  broken,  and  it  becomes  entirely  void, 

aut  postimia    sperabatur,  abortimi  And  therefore,  if  a  woman  from  whom 

fecent,  nihil  impedimento  est  scri-  a  posthimious  child  is  expected,  should 

ptis  heredibus  ad  hereditatem  adeim-  miscarry,  there  is  nothmg  to  hinder 

dam.    Sed  feminini  quidem  sexus  the    instituted   heirs    from    entering 

personaB    vel   nominatim  vel  inter  upon    the    inheritance.     Posthumous 

ceteros    exheredari    solebant,    dum  females  were  usually  disinherited  either 

taxnen,  si  inter  ceteros  exheredentur,  by  name,  or  by  using  the  general  term 

ali<|uid  eis  legetur,  ne  videantur  per  ceteri.     If,  however,  they  are  disin- 

obhvionem  preeteritse  esse,  masculos  herited    by  using  the    general  term, 

vero    postumos,    id    est    filium    et  something  must  be  left  them  as  a  legacy 

deinceps,   placuit   non  aliter    recte  to  show  mat  they  were  not  passed  over 

exheredari,  nisi  nominatim  exhere-  through  forgetfomess.    But  male  post- 

dentur,  hoc  scilicet  modo :  *  quicum-  humous  children,  i.e.  sons,  and  other 

que  mihi  filius  genitus  fuerit,  ex-  descendants,  cannot    be    disinherited 

heres  esto.'  except  by  name,  that  is,  in  this  form, 

'  Whatever  son  is  hereafter  bom  to  me, 
let  him  be  disinherited.' 

D.  xxvilL  2.  1,  2,  4  et  seq. 

In  the  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law,  a  child  born  after  the 
deatJi  of  the  testator  (jpostnmm)  was  incapable  of  being  insti* 
tuted.  He  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  any  certain 
existence :  and  the  law  said,  Incerta  persoria  heres  inititui  non 
potest  (Ulp.  Reg.  22.  4.)  But  still  it  might  be  that  the  child, 
when  bom,  was  a  suus  heres  of  the  testator;  and  as  his  agnatio 
would  be  considered  in  law  to  date  from  the  time  of  conception, 
not  birth,  the  testator  would  pass  over  one  of  his  sui  lieredea  if  he 
omitted  to  include  him  or  exclude  him  in  the  testament ;  although, 
if  he  had  included  him,  the  posthumous  child  could  not  have 
taken  anything.  In  the  course  of  time  the  law  permitted  the 
posthumous  child,  if  a  suvs  heres,  to  be  instituted  as  an  heir ;  but 
the  civil  law  never  permitted  the  posthumous  child  of  a  stranger, 
i.e.  a  child  bom  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  to  be  instituted.  The 
praetor,  however,  gave  him  bonorum  possessio,  and  Justinian  per- 
mitted such  persons  to  be  instituted.  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  9.  pr.)  And  thus 
the  institution  of  a  posthumous  s-uvs  heres  having  once  been  per- 
mitted, the  next  step  was  to  consider  it  imperative  on  the  testator, 
if  he  wished  to  exclude  the  posthumous  child  from  a  share  in  the 
inheritance,  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  son  by  referring  to  him  spe- 
cially (nominatim  does  not,  of  course,  here  mean  '  by  name,'  but 
by  a  phrase  expressly  referring  to  him,  such  as  postumus  exhere^ 
esto)y  and  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  or  any  descendant  other  than 
a  son,  by  adopting  the  general  clause  of  disinheritance,  ceteri 
exheredes  sunto,  and  also  by  giving  the  child  some  legacy,  however 
trifling,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  accident  that  the  tes- 
tator fdlowed  this  clause  to  embrace  the  case  of  a  posthumous  child. 

The  jurist  Gallus  Aquilius,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  invented  a  form  of  institution  by  which  the  case  was 
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provided  for  of  a  son  dying  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  and  then  the 
testator  dying,  and  then  there  being  bom  a  posthumons  son  of 
the  son,  who  would,  of  course,  be  a  suvs  heres  of  the  testator. 
(D.  xxviii.  2.  29.  pr.) 


2.  Postmnorum  autem  loco  sunt 
et  hi,  qui  in  sui  heredis  locum  sue- 
cedendo  quasi  adgnascendo  fiunt 
parentibus  sui  heredes.  Ut  ecce  si 
quis  filium  et  ex  eo  nepotem  ne- 
ptemve  in  potestate  habeat,  quia 
filius  gradu  prsecedit,  is  solus  jura 
sui  heredis  habet,  quamvis  nepos 
quoque  et  neptis  ex  eo  in  eadem 
potestate  sunt:  sed  si  filius  ejus 
vivo  eo  moriatur  aut  qualibet  alia 
ratione  exeat  de  potestate  ejus, 
incipit  nepos  neptisve  in  ejus  lociun 
succedere  et  eo  modo  jura  suorum 
herediun  quasi  adgnatione  nanci- 
scuntur.  Ne  ergo  eo  modo  mmpatur 
ejus  testamentpm,  sicut  ipsum  nlium 
vel  heredem  instituere  vel  nomina- 
tim  exheredare  debet  testator,  ne 
non  jure  faciat  testamentum,  ita  et 
nepotem  neptemve  ex  filio  necesse 
est  ei  vel  heredem  instituere  vel  ex- 
heredare, ne  forte,  vivo  eo  fiUo 
mortuo,  Buccedendo  in  locom  ejus 
nepos  neptisve  quasi  adgnatione 
rampant  testamentum.  Idque  lege 
Juma  Velleia  provisum  est,  in  qua 
simul  exheredationis  modus  ltd 
similitudinem  postmnorum  demon- 
stratur. 


2.  Those  ought  also  to  be  placed 
on  the  footing  of  posthumous  children, 
who,  succeedmg  m  the  place  of  a  suus 
iherest  become  by  quasi-agnation  mi 
heredes  of  their  ascendants.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  any  one  has  a  son  in  his 
power,  and  by  him  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter,  the  son,  being  first  in 
degree,  has  alone  the  rights  of  a  9uus 
heres,  although  the  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter by  that  son  is  under  the 
same  parental  power.  But,  if  the  son 
should  die  in  his  father*s  lifetime,  or 
should  by  anv  other  means  cease  to  be 
under  his  father's  power,  the  grandson 
or  granddaughter  would  succeed  in  his 
place,  and  would  thus,  by  quasi-agna- 
tion, obtain  the  rights  of  a  stMu  heres. 
In  order,  then,  that  the  force  of  his 
testament  may  not  be  broken,  the  tes- 
tator, who  is,  as  we  have  said,  obliged, 
in  order  to  make  an  effectual  testa- 
ment, to  institute  his  son  as  heir  or  to 
disinherit  him^  by  name,  is  equally 
obliged  to  institute  as  heir,  or  to  dis- 
inherit, a  grandson  or  granddaughter 
by  that  son,  lest,  if,  during  his  life- 
time, his  son  should  die,  and  the 
grandson  or  granddaughter  succeed  in 
his  place,  the  force  of  the  testament 
may  be  broken  by  quasi-agnation. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  this  by 
the  lex  Junia  Velleia,  in  which  is  given 
a  mode  of  disinheriting  in  such  a  case 
like  that  of  disinheritmg  posthumous 
children. 

Gai.  iL  184. 

A  testament  was  made  void,  not  only  by  the  birth  of  a  post- 
humous mius  heres,  but  by  any  one  coming  into  the  position  of  a 
suvs  heres  after  the  time  when  the  testament  was  made.  The 
testator  might  (under  the  ancient  law)  have  subsequently  married 
a  wife  in  manu ;  an  emancipated  son  might  come  again  into  his 
father  s  power ;  a.  captive  son  might  return  home ;  or  the  testator 
might  adopt  a  person  into  his  fisimily.  In  all  these  cases,  as  well 
as  in  that  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  testament  would  be  invali- 
dated by  a  process  which  bore  a  close  analogy  to  agnation,  that  is 
by  these  persons  becoming,  otherwise  than  by  birth,  the  sui  heredes 
of  the  testator,  just  as  it  would  be  by  direct  agnation,  if  a  son  was 
bom  to  the  testator  after  the  date  of  the  testament.  The  Lex  Jtmui 
Velleia  (Gai.  ii.  134),  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (763  A,u.c.), 
provided  (1st)  that  a  testator  might  institute  or  exclude  any  one 
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conceived  before  l^e  date  of  the  testament  who  should,  after  the 
date  of  the  testament,  be  bom  his  »uii^  heres  in  his  lifetime,  thns 
giving  a  new  signification  to  postumus  (Ulp.  Beg.  xxii.  19),  and 
(2ndly)  that  he  might  exclude  a  grandchild,  or  other  descendant, 
bom  before  the  date  of  the  testament,  who  might,  if  the  son  of 
the  testator  died  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  step  into  the  place  of 
his  &ther,  and  become  a  suris  heres  during  the  testator's  lifetime. 
Previously  such  a  person  could  not  have  been  excluded  in  his 
capacity  of  suus  lieres,  for  at  the  date  of  the  testament  he  was  not 
in  that  position,  which  he  only  attained  subsequently.  He  could 
have  been  instituted  before  the  lex  Junta  Velleia^  for  he  was  an 
existing  person,  and  therefore  not  a  persona  iiicerta ;  but  when 
he  became  a  suus  heres^  as  it  was  not  in  this  character  that  he  had 
been  instituted,  the  testament  would  have  been  broken  but  for 
the  lex  Junta  VeLleia,  (D,  xxviii.  2.  29.  11  to  end.)  If  persons, 
coming  under  the  lex  Junta  Velleia^  were  excluded,  the  lex  Junia 
required  that,  as  in  the  case  of  posthumous  su\  heredes^  the  males 
should  be  excluded  noihinaHm,  and  the  females  inter  ceteros,  but 
with  a  legacy.  In  the  case  of  the  testator  having  ^si^sequently  a 
child  not  conceived  when  the  testament  was  made  ^nd  bom  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  and  in  the  cases  of  quasi-agnation  mentioned 
above,  no  law  helped  the  testator,  and  he  had  to  make  a  new  testa- 
ment in  order  to  die  testate.  Commentators  term  peisons  coming 
under  the  first  head  above  mentioned  postumi  VeUeiani^  and  per- 
sons coming  under  the  second  head  qvusl  postumi  VeUeiani. 
(Debiangeat,  i.  619.) 

8.  Emancipatosliberosjurecivili  8.  The  civil  law  does  not  make  it 

neqae  heredes  instituere  neque  ex-  necessary  either  to  institute  emanci- 

heredare  necesse  est,  qnia  non  sunt  pated  children  heirs,  or  to  disinherit 

sni    heredes.    Sed    praator    omnes  them  in  a  testament ;  because  they  are 

tarn  feminini  sexus  quam  mascnlini,  not  stU  heredes.    But  the  praetor  orders, 

si  heredes  non  instituantur,  exhere-  that  all  children,  male  or  female,  if 

dari^  jubet,  virilis  sexus  nominatim,  they  are  not  instituted  heirs,  shall  be 

femiriiTii    vero     et     inter    eeteros.  dismherited ;  the  males  by  name,  the 

Qnodsi  neque  heredes  instituti  fue-  females  by  name  or  under  the  general 

rint  neque  ita,  ut  diximus,  exhere-  term  ceteri :  for  if  they  have  neither 

dati,   promittit   prsetor    eis    contra  been  instituted  heirs,  nor  disinherited 

tabnlas  testamenti  bonorum  posses-  in    manner    before    mentioned,    the 

sionem*  pnetor  gives  them  possession  of  goods 

contra  tahuias* 
Gal  ii.  186. 

An  emancipated  child,  passing  out  of  the  testator's  family, 
ceased  to  be  his  suus  heres.  But  though  he  thus  lost  all  legal 
claim  upon  the  testator's  inheritance,  yet  he  had  gained  no  pro- 
vision by  being  emancipated,  and  the  praetor,  therefore,  came  to 
his  relief,  and  set  aside  the  testament,  if  he  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly excluded.  He  did  not  do  this  nominally,  for  the  testament 
was  legally  good,  but  he  did  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing ;  he 
divided  the  property  equally  among  all  as  if  the  testator  had  died 
intestate,  giving  the  children  what  was  termed  '  possession  of  the 
goods ; '  a  possession  said,  in  this  case,  to  be  contra  tabulasj  as  it 
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overthrew  the  provisions  contained  in  the  tablets  of  ihe  testament. 
The  emancipated  son,  however,  had  to  bring  into  ac^unt  the  pro- 
perty he  had  acquired  since  emancipation,  if  the  effect  of  his 
getting  the  testament  set  aside  was  injurious  to  the  properly  insti- 
tuted suns  heres.  The  properly  instituted  8uu8  heres  might,  for 
example,  have  had  only  a  quarter  of  the  inheritance  left  him,  and 
then  he  would  gain,  not  lose,  by  the  emancipated  son  getting  the 
testament  set  aside  and  sharing  the  inheritance  with  him.  (D. 
xxxvii.  4.  13.)  An  emancipated  daughter  might,  under  the  prae- 
torian system,  be  in  a  better  position  than  an  unemancipated,  if 
both  were  passed  over,  and  might  in  effect  be  in  as  good  a  position 
as  the  male  suwt  heres  who  was  passed  over.  For  if  the  emanci- 
pated daughter  was  passed  over,  the  testament  would  be  overthrown 
altogether,  and  she  would,  if  an  only  child,  take  all  the  property ; 
whereas,  if  the  unemancipated  daughter  was  passed  over,  she  could 
only  take  half  at  most.  Antoninus  (either  Antoninus  Pius  or 
Marcus  Anrelius)  put  them  on  an  equality,  by  giving  the  eman- 
cipated only  the  share  she  would  have  had,  had  she  not  been 
emancipated.     (Gai.  ii.  125,  126.) 

The  old  civil  law  permitted  grandsons,  not  in  the  immediate 
power  of  the  testator,  to  be  disinherited  by  the  general  c^eri 
clause.  The  praetor  required  them  to  be  disinherited  nominaivm. 
(Gai.  ii.  129.)  Further,  whereas  in  the  initiatory  section  we  have 
been  told  that  the  testament  was  wholly  void  if  a  son  passed  over 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  Gains  tells  us  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Sabinians,  yet  there  are  passages  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  prastors  sometimes  upheld  a  contrary  rule.  (D. 
xxxvii.  11.  2.  pr. ;  D.  xxviii.  3.  17.) 

4.  Adoptivi  Hberi  quamdin  sunt  4.  Adoptive  children,  while  under 

in  poteetate  patris  adoptivi,  ejus-  the  power  of  their  adoptive  &ther,  are 
dempuris  habentur,  onjus  sunt  justis  in  the  same  legal  position  as  children 
nuptiis  qusedti :  itaqne  heredes  in-  sprang  from  a  legal  marriage ;  and 
Btituendi  vel  exheredandi  sunt  se-  therefore  they  mnst  either  be  instituted 
cundum  ea,  qum  de  naturalibns  ex-  heirs  or  disinherited,  according  to  the 
posnimns :  emancipati  vero  a  patre  rules  we  have  laid  down  respecting 
adoptivo  ne^ue  jure  civili  neque  natural  children.  But  neither  by  the 
quod  ad  edictum  prsetoris  attinet,  civil  nor  the  pnetorian  law  are  such 
inter  liberos  numerantur.  Qua  ra-  children,  if  emancipated  by  their  adop- 
tione  accidit,  ut  ex  diverso  qnod  ad  tive  father,  reckoned  among  his  natonJ 
naturalem  parentem  attinet,  quam-  children.  On  this  principle  it  is  that, 
din  quidem  sint  in  adoptiva  familia,  conversely,  adoptive  children,  while 
extraneorum  numero  nabeantur,  ut  in  their  adoptive  family,  are  considered 
eos  neque  heredes  instituere  neque  strangers  to  their  natural  father,  who 
exheredare  necesse  sit.  Gum  vero  need  not  institute  them  heirs  or  dis- 
emancipati  fderint  ab  adoptivo  patre,  inherit  them ;  but  if  they  are  emaaci* 
tunc  incipiunt  in  ea  causa  esse,  in  pated  by  their  adoptive  faiher,  they 
qua  futun  essent,  si  ab  ipso  natu-  then  begin  to  be  in  the  same  position 
nJi  patre  emancipati  ftdssent.  in  which    they  would  have  been    if 

emancipated  by  their  natural  father. 
Gai.  ii.  186, 187. 
If  an  adopted  son  was  emancipated  by  his  adoptive  &ther,  he 
would,  under  the  old  law,  have  no  legal  claim  on  the  inheritance 
of  his  adoptive  or  his  natural  father.     But  the  praetor  came  to  his 
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aid,  and  gave  him  'possession  of  the  goods'  of  his  natural 
father,  unless  he  was  expressly  excluded  by  his  natural  father's 
testament.  On  his  adoptive  father  he  would,  after  emancipation, 
in  no  case  have  any  claim  whatever,  until  Justinian  altered  the 
law  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph. 

5.  Sed  hffic  vetostafl  introduce-  5.  Such  was  the  ancient  law.   But, 

bat.    Nostra  vero  constitutio  inter    thinking:  that  no  distinction  can  rea- 


mascnloe  et  feminas  in  hoc  jure 
nihil  interesse  existimans,  quia 
ntraque  persona  in  hominum  pro- 
creatione  similiter  nature  officio 
fhngitur  et  lege  antiqua  duodecim 
tabularum  omnes  similiter  ad  sue- 
cessiones  ab  intestato  vocabantur, 
quod  et  prstores  postea  secuti  esse 
videntur,  ideo  simplex  ac  simile  jus 
et  in  filiis  et  in  filiabus  et  in  ceteris 
descendentibuB  per  virilem  sezum 
peisonis  non  solum  natis,  sed  etiam 
postumis  introduxit,  ut  omnes,  sive 
soi  sive  emancipati  sunt,  aut  heredes 
instituantur  aut  nominatim  exhere- 
dentur  et  eundem  habeant  effectima 
circa  testamenta  parentum  suorum 
infirmanda  et  hereditatem  auferen- 
dam,  quem  filii  sui  vel  emancipati 
habent,  sive  jam  nati  sunt  sive  adnuc 
in  ntero  oonstituti,  postea  nati  sunt. 
Circa  adoptivos  autem  certam  in- 
duximus  divisionem,  quee  constitu- 
tione  nostra,  quam  super  adoptivis 
tuJimuB,  continetur. 


sonablybe  made  between  the  two  sexes, 
inasmuch  as  they  equally  contribute  to 
the  procreation  of  the  species,  and  be- 
cause, by  the  ancient  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  all  children  were  equally  called 
to  the  succession  ab  mtestatot  which 
law  the  preetors  seem  afterwards  to 
have  followed,  we  have  by  our  consti- 
tution made  the  law  the  same  both  as 
to  sons  and  daughters,  and  also  as  to 
all  other  descendants  in  the  male  line, 
whether  already  bom  or  posthumous ; 
so  that  al^otuldlfi&^Siibfitbfil^hfiSi^UV 
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and  their  omission  has  the 

same  effect  in  making  void  the  testa- 
ments of  their  ascendants,  and  taking 
away  the  inheritance  from  the  insti- 
tuted heirs,  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  omission  of  sons  who  were  am 
heredes  or  emancipated,  whether  they 
have    been    already  bom,  or  liaving 
been  already  conceived  are  bom  after- 
wards.   With  respect  to  adoptive  sons, 
however,  we  have  established  a  dis- 
tinction  between  them,  which  is  set 
forth  in  our  constitution  on  adoptive 
persons. 
C.  vi.  28.  4 ;  C.  viii.  47.  10.  pr.  and  1. 
Under  the  legislation  of  Justinian  a  testament  would  be  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  omission  of  any  one  male  or  female  whom  it 
was  necessary  either  to  institute  or  exclude,  and  every  exclusion 
must  be  made  nominatim.     An   adopted   son,  if  adopted   by   a 
stranger,  i.e.  not  an  ascendant,  lost   none  of  his  claims  upon  his 
natural  father's  property,  but  only  had  a  claim  upon  that  of  his 
adoptive  father,  if  the  latter  died  intestate ;  for  if  the  adoptive 
father  made  a  testament,  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  notice  the 
adoptive  son.     But  an  adopted  son,  if  adopted  by  an  ascendant, 
either  a  maternal  grandfather  or  an  emancipated  father  (see  Bk.  i. 
Tit.  11.  2),  stood  in  the  position  of  a  suus  heres  to  the  ascendant, 
and  a  testament  made  by  such  ascendant   would   be   invalid   in 
which  he  was  passed  over. 

6.  Sed  si  expeditione  occupatus  6.  If  a  soldier  on  active  service 

miles  testamentnm  faciat  et  liberos  makes  his  testament,  and  neither  disin- 

8U08  jam  natos  vel  postumos  nomi-  herits  his  children  already  bom,  nor 

natim  non  exheredaverit,  sed  silen-  his    posthumous    children    by  name, 

tio    pneterierit,    non    ignorans,    an  but  passes  them  over  in  silence,  pro- 
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habeat  liberos,  silentiam  ejus  pro 
exheredatione  nominatim  facta  va- 
lere  constitutionibiis  principnm  cau- 
turn  est. 


vided  he  is  noti^orant  whether  he 
has  children,  it  is  provided  by  the 
coiistitatioiiB  of  the  emperors,  that 
his  silence  shall  be  eqniycJent  to  dis- 
inheriting them  by  name. 


C.  vi.  21.  9 ;  D.  xxix.  1.  7. 


7.  Mater  vel  avns  matemus  ne- 
cesse  non  habent  liberos  snos  ant 
heredes  institnere  ant  ezheredare, 
sed  j^ssnnt  eos  omittere.  Nam 
silentium  matris  ant  avi  matemi 
ceterommqne  per  matrem  ascenden- 
tinm  tantnm  facit,  qnantnm  exhere- 
datio  patris.  Neqne  enim  matri 
filinm  filiamve  neqne  avo  matemo 
nepotem  neptemve  ex  filia,  si  enm 
eamve  heredem  non  institnat,  ex- 
heredare  necesse  est,  sive  de  jnre 
oivili  qnseramns,  sive  de  edicto  prae- 
toris,  qno  praeteritis  liberis  contra 
tabulas      bonomm      possessionem 

Cnittit.    Sed  alind  eis  adminicu- 
servatnr,  qnod  panlo  post  vobis 
manifestimi  fiet. 


7.  Neither  a  mother  nor  a  maternal 
grandfather  need  either  institute 
children  as  heirs,  or  disinherit^  them, 
but  may  pass  them  over  in  silence ; 
for  the  silence  of  a  mother  or  a  ma- 
ternal grandfiftther,  or  of  an^  other 
ascendant  on  the  mother's  side,  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  fifttiier  disinheriting 
them.  For  a  mother  is  not  obliged  to 
disinherit  her  children,  if  she  does  not 
institute  them  her  heirs ;  neither  is  a 
maternal  grandfather  under  the  neces- 
sity of  instituting  or  of  disinheriting 
his  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  a 
daughter;  whether  we  look  to  the 
civil  law,  or  the  edict  of  the  praetor, 
by  which  he  promises  possession  of 
goods  contra  tabuUu  to  those  children 
who  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
But  children,  in  this  case,  have  another 
remedy,  which  we  will  hereafter  ex- 
plain to  you. 

Gai.  iii.  71. 

The  children  coald  never  be  the  sui  heredes  of  their  mother, 
for  women  never  had  any  one  in  their  power ;  nor  could  they  be 
the  sui  heredes  of  a  maternal  ascendant,  except  by  adoption,  and 
the  case  of  adoption  is  not  spoken  of  here. 

Alivd  adminiculum.  This  refers  to  the  action  for  setting 
aside  the  testament  as  inofficious,  that  is,  made  without  proper 
regard  for  natural  ties.     (See  Tit.  18.) 


Tit.  XIV.  DE  HEREDIBUS  INSTITUENDIS. 


Heredes  institnere  permissum 
est  tam  liberos  homines  quam  servos 
tam  proprios  quam  alienos.  Pro- 
prios  autem  olim  quidem  secundum 
plurium  sententias  non  aliter  quam 
cum  libertate  recte  institnere  licebat. 
Hodie  vero  etiam  sine  libertate  ex 
nostra  constitutione  heredes  eos 
institnere  permissum  est.  Quod  non 
per  innovationem  induximus,  Hed 
quoniam  et  eequius  erat  et  Atilicino 
placuisse  Paulus  suis  libris,  quos  tam 
ad  Masurium  Sabinum  quam  ad 
Plautium  scripsit,  refert.     Proprius 


A  man  may  institute  as  his  heirs 
either  freemen  or  slaves,  and  either 
his  own  slaves  or  those  of  another. 
Formerly,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion,  no  one  could  properly 
institute  his  own  slaves,  unless  he  also 
freed  them ;  but  now,  by  our  constitu- 
tion, a  testator  may  institute  his  slave 
without  expressly  enfranchising  him. 
And  we  have  introduced  this  rede,  not 
as  an  innovation,  but  because  it  seemed 
equitable ;  and  Paulus,  in  his  writings 
on  Masurius  Sabinus  and  Plautius, 
informs  us  that  this  was  the  opinion 
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antem  servns  etiam  is  intellegitnr,  of  Atilicinus.  Among  a  testator's  own 
in  quo  nndam  proprietatem  testator  slaves  is  included  one  in  whom  the 
habet,  alio  nsumfiractum  habente.  testator  has  only  a  bare  ownership, 
Est  antem  casus,  in  quo  nee  cum  another  having  the  usufiruct.  But 
libertate  utiliter  servus  a  domina  there  is  a  case,  in  which  the  institution 
heres  instituitur,  ut  constitutione  of  a  slave  by  his  mistress  is  void,  al- 
divorum  Severi  et  Antonini  cavetur,  though  his  liberty  is  expressly  given 
cujus  verba  hsec  sunt :  *  Servum  to  him,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
adulterio  maculatum  non  jure  te-  a  constitution  of  the  Emperors  Sevems 
stamento  manimiissum  ante  senten-  and  Antoninus,  in  these  words :  *  Bea- 
tiam  ab  ea  muliere  videri,  quae  rea  son  demands  that  a  slave,  accused  of 
faerat  ejusdem  criminis  postulata,  adultenr  with  his  mistress,  shall  not  be 
rationis  est:  quare  sequitur,  ut  in  allowed,  before  sentence  is  pronounced, 
eundem  a  domina  collata  institutio  to  be  made  free  b^  the  testament  of 
nullius  momenti  habeatur.'  Alienus  the  mistress  who  is  alleged  to  be  a 
servns  etiam  is  inteUegitur,  in  quo  partner  in  the  crime.  Whence  it 
usumfructum  testator  habet.  follows  that  if  a  mistress  institutes 

such  a  slave  as  her  heir,  it  is  of  no 
avaiL*  In  the  term,  *the  slave  of 
another,'  is  included  a  slave  of  whom 
the  testator  has  the  usufruct* 

Gai.  ii.  185-187 ;  C.  vi.  27.  5 ;  C.  vii.  16. 1 ;  D.  xxviii.  5.  48.  2. 

By  institution  is  meant  the  declaration  who  is  to  be  heir,  that 
is,  who  is  to  carry  on  the  legal  existence,  the  personay  of  the  tes- 
tator. And  as,  unless  his  existence  was  continued,  there  could 
be  no  thing  or  person  from  whom  the  testamentary  dispositions 
could  derive  any  force,  or  be  of  any  efficacy,  the  institution  was 
the  all-important  part  of  the  testament.  It  was  veluti  caput  atque 
fwndamentum  totius  testamenti.  All  other  dispositions  were  ac- 
cessories to  it,  being  only  conditions  or  laws  imposed  upon  the 
heir.  In  the  older  law  a  peculiar  form  of  words  was  appropriated 
to  the  institution.  *  Titius  heres  esto '  was  the  recognised  form. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Gains  and  Ulpian  (Gai.  ii.  116,  117;  Ulp. 
Beg.  21),  such  expressions  as  '  Titius  heres  sit^  '  Titittm  hefi^edem 
essejvheo'  terms  of  command,  were  considered  right,  and  expres- 
sions such  as  *  Titiiim  heredem  esse  voloj"  '  heredem  instituo,^ 
'  heredem  fado^^  were  considered  wrong.  And  it  was  not  till  339 
A.D.  that  Constantine  the  Second  permitted  the  institution  to  be 
made  in  any  terms  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  testator  could  be 
clearly  ascertained.  (C.  vi.  23.  15.)  Apdn,  in  the  older  law,  as 
everything  else  in  the  testament  derived  its  force  from  the  insti- 
tution, it  was  considered  that  the  institution  ought  to  be  put  at 
the  head  or  top  of  the  testament,  and  any  legacy  or  other  disposi- 
tion placed  before  it  was  passed  over,  and  had  no  effect.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  behalf  of  an  appointment  of  a  tutor  (see  Bk.  i. 
Tit.  14.  3);  and  the  clause  in  which  the  testator  disinherited 
his  sui  heredes  was  naturally  placed  before  that  in  which  he 
instituted  testamentaiy  heirs.  Justinian,  as  we  shall  see  in 
Title  20.  34,  enacted  that,  provided  the  institution  appeared  in 
some  part  of  the  testament,  it  should  be  immaterial  in  what  part 
it  might  be  placed. 
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Any  one,  as  has  been  said  above,  might  be  instituted,  and  con- 
sequently take  as  heir,  who  had  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  or  who, 
as  it  was  technically  termed,  had  the  testamenti  f actio  cum  testa^ 
tore,  i.e.  the  power  of  joining  with  the  testator  in  going  through 
the  ceremonies  of  the  jvs  Quiritium,  As  to  the  different  grounds 
of  incapacity  to  take  under  a  will,  see  note  on  Tit.  10.  6. 

If  a  person  instituted  his  own  slave,  this  was  held  to  give  the 
slave  his  liberty  by  necessary  implication.  If  he  instituted  the 
slave  of  another,  the  slave  took  the  inheritance  for  his  master's 
benefit,  provided  the  master  had  the  testamenti  factio  with  the 
testator ;  but  if  he  had  not,  the  institution  of  the  slave  was  void. 

In  the  law  before  Justinian,  enfranchisement  by  a  person  who 
had  only  a  bare  property  in  a  slave,  was  not  held  to  confer 
freedom,  a  proprietatis  domino  manumissus  liher  non  fit,  sed  servm 
sine  domino  est  (\JhP.  Reg.  1.  19.)  Under  Justinian  the  slave 
became  free,  and  could  acquire  for  himself,  and  could  take  as  heir  • 
but  he  was  obliged  to  serve  as  slave  to  the  usufructuary,  during 
such  time  as  the  usufruct  continued. 

The  slave  accused  of  adultery  with  his  mistress  might  be  sub- 
jected, as  all  slaves  might,  to  the  torture,  to  extract  evidence  of 
his  guilt.  If  he  had  been  enfranchised,  he  would  have  escaped 
this,  and  thus  the  mistress  who  died  before  sentence  w&s  pro- 
nounced, as,  for  example,  by  suicide,  might  have  defeated  justice, 
as  against  the  slave,  unless  she  had  been  restrained  from  using  her 
power  of  enfranchising  him  by  her  testament. 


1.  Servus  autem  a  domino  siio 
heres  institutus,  si  quidem  in  eadem 
causa  manserit,  fit  ex  testamento 
liber  heresque  necessarius.  Si  vero 
a  vivo  testatore  manumissus  fderit, 
suo  arbitrio  adire  henditatem  potest, 
quia  non  fit  necessarius,  cum  utrum- 
que  ex  domini  testamento  non  con- 
sequitur.  Quodsi  alienatus  fiierit, 
jussu  novi  domini  adire  hereditatem 
debet  et  ea  ratione  per  eum  dominus 
fit  heres :  nam  ipse  alienatus  neque 
liber  neque  heres  esse  potest,  etiamsi 
cum  libertatelieresinstitutus  fiierit : 
destitisse  etenim  a  libertatis  datione 
videtur  dominus,  qui  eum  alienavit. 
Alienus  quoque  servus  heres  insti- 
tutus  si  m  eadem  causa  duraverit, 
jussu  domini  adire  hereditatem 
debet.  Si  vero  alienatus  fnerit  aut 
vivo  testatore  aut  post  mortem  ejus, 
antequam  adeat,  debet  jussu  novi 
domini  adire.  At  si  manumissus  est 
vivo  testatore  vel  mortuo,  antequam 
adeat,  suo  arbitrio  adire  hereditatem 
potest. 


1.  A  slave  instituted  heir  by  his 
master,  if  he  remains  in  the  same  con- 
dition, becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  tes- 
tament, firee  and  necessary  heir.  But, 
if  his  master  has  enfranchised  him 
before  dyin^,  he  may  at  his  pleasure 
accept  or  refuse  the  inheritance,  for  he 
does  not  become  a  necessary  heir,  since 
he  does  not  obtain  both  his  liberty  and 
the  inheritance  by  the  testament  of  his 
master.  But,  if  he  has  been  alienated, 
he  must  enter  on  the  inheritance  at 
the  command  of  his  new  master,  who 
thus  through  his  slave  becomes  the  heir 
of  the  testator.  For  a  slave  once  alie- 
nated cannot  gain  his  liberty  or  him- 
self take  an  inheritance  by  virtue  of 
the  testament  of  the  master  who  alie- 
nated him,  although  his  freedom  was 
expressly  given  by  the  testament ;  be- 
cause a  master  who  has  alienated  his 
slave,  has  shown  that  he  has  renounced 
the  intention  of  enfranchising  him.  So, 
too,  when  the  slave  of  another  is  ap- 
pointed  heir,  if  he  remains  in  slavery, 
he  must  take  the  inheritance  at  his 
master's  bidding;  and,  if  the  slave  is 
alienated  in  the  h'fetime  of  the  testa- 
tor, or  after  hi»  death,  but  before  he 
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has  actually  taken  the  inheritahoe,  it 
is  at  the  commaud  of  his  new  master 
that  he  must  accept  it.  But,  if  he  is 
enfranchised  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before 
he  has  accepted  the  inheritance,  he 
may  enter  upon  the  inheritance  or  not, 
.  at  his  own  option. 

Gai.  ii.  188, 189. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  heir,  as  being  the  person  who  carried 
on  the  legal  existence  of  the  testator,  should  be  possessed  of  civil 
rights.  If,  then,  a  slave  of  the  testator  was  instituted,  as  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  testator  to  make  him  free,  and  he  had  invested 
him  with  a  character  requiring  freedom,  this  institution  was  con- 
sidered to  involve  his  freedom.  The  slave  of  any  one  else,  if  in- 
stituted, was  only  a  channel  by  which  his  master,  if  possessed  of 
civil  rights,  acquired  the  inheritance.  •  (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  6.  1.)  If 
a  slave  of  the  testator  was  instituted  his  heir,  and  remained  his 
slave  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  the  slave,  immediately 
upon  the  testator  dying,  became  his  heres  necessanus,  that  is, 
became  his  heir  without  any  option  of  refusing  or  taking  the  in- 
heritance. But  if  it  was  given  under  any  condition,  and  the  con- 
dition failed,  the  institution  then  became  invalid. 

If  the  slave  instituted  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death,  his  condition  at  the  time  of  his  taking 
on  him  the  inheritance  (aditio  hereditatis)  determined  for  whom 
the  inheritance  was  acquired.  If  at  that  time  he  was  a  slave,  he 
acquired  it  for  the  person  who  was  then  his  master ;  if  free,  for 
himself. 

Disposing  of  the  slave  to  another  revoked  the  gift  of  liberty, 
because  this  was  considered  as  a  legacy,  a  mere  accessory  to  the 
inheritance,  to  revoke  which  anything  was  sufficient,  which  showed 
a  change  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator ;  but  it  did  not 
revoke  the  institution,  because  this  was  the  keystone  of  the  testa- 
ment, and  could  only  be  revoked  by  a  new  testament,  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  one. 

2.    Servus  alienus   post  domini  2.  The  slave  of  another  may  be  in- 

mortem  recte  heres  instituitur,  quia  stituted  heir  even  after  the  death  of 
et  cum  hereditariis  servis  est  testa-  his  master,  as  there  is  testamentif actio 
menti  factio:  nondum  enim  adita  with  slaves  belonging  to  an  inheritance; 
hereditas  personse  vicem  sustinet,  for  an  inheritance  not  yet  entered  on 
non  heredis  futuri,  sed  defiincti,  cum  represents  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
et  ejus,  qui  in  utero  est,  servus  recte  and  not  that  of  the  foture  heir.  So, 
heres  instituitur.  too,  the  slave  even  of  a  child  in  the 

womb  may  be  properly  instituted  heir. 
D.  xxviii.  6.  81.  1 ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  64. 

After  the  death  of  a  testator,  and  before  the  inheritance  was 
entered  on,  the  inheritance  itself  represented  the  person  of  the 
deceased,  as  it  did  that  of  an  unborn  child  until  the  birth.  A 
slave,  during  this  interval,  was  said  to  belong  to  the  inheritance, 
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and  if  a  testament  was  made  by  any  one  instituting  as  heir  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  the  slave  took  the  inheritance 
thus  given  him  for  the  benefit  of  that  inheritance  to  which  he 
belonged.  And  that  he  should  do  so,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
person  by  whose  testament  he  was  instituted  heir  should  have  tes- 
tamenti  fdctio  with  the  future  heir,  but  it  was  only  necessary  that 
he  should  have  it  with  the  person  to  whose  inheritance  the  slave 
belonged. 

8.  Servus  plurituu,  cmn  qnibns  8.  If  a  slave  belonging  to  several 

testamenti  fiEtotio  est,  ab  extraneo  masters,  with  all  of  whom  there  is 
institutos  heres,  unicui^ue  domi-  ^«tam«n^/ac/to,  is  instituted  heir  by 
norom,  cujns  jussa  adient,  pro  por-  a  stranger,  he  acquires  a  proportion  of 
tione  dommii  adquirit  hereditatem.      the  inheritance  lor  each  master  by 

whose  command  he  took  it,  correspono- 
ing  to  the  several  interests  they  each 
have  in  him. 

D.  xxix.  2.  67,  68. 

If  the  slave  was  instituted  heir  by  one  of  his  masters,  then, 
if  this  master  expressly  gave  him  his  freedom,  he  became  the 
heres  necessarius  of  the  master  instituting  him,  and  free ;  a  due 
proportion  of  the  price  at  which  he  was  valued  being  paid  to  each 
of  his  other  masters.  But  if  his  liberty  was  not  expressly  given 
him,  the  share  which  the  testator  had  in  him  accrued  proportion- 
ately to  all  those  of  his  masters  by  whose  orders  he  entered  on  the 
inheritance.     (See  Tit.  7.  4.  of  this  Book.) 

4.  A  testator  may  appoint  one  heir 
or  several,  the  ntunber  being  quite 
unrestricted. 

5.  An  inheritance  is  generally  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces,  compre- 
hended together  under  the  term  of  an 
as,  and  each  of  these  parts,  from  the 
oimce  to  the  as,  has  its  peculiar  name, 
viz.  uncta,  Mextant,  quadranst  MetUf 
quinctmx,  tenUij  teptunx,  frea,  dodrana, 
dextans,  dewnx,  <u.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  always 
twelve  ounces,  for  an  as  may  consist  of 
as  many  ounces  as  the  testator  pleases. 
If,  for  example,  a  man  names  but  one 
heir,  and  appoints  him  ex  aemisse,  Le. 
the  heir  of  six  parts,  then  these  six 
parts  will  make  up  the  whole  as ;  for 
no  one  can  die  partly  testate  and 
partly  intestate,  except  a  soldier, 
whose  intention  in  making  his  testa- 
ment is  alone  regarded.  Conversely, 
a  testator  may  divide  the  inheritance 
into  as  many  ounces  more  than  twelve 
as  he  thinks  proper. 

5.  18. 1  et  seq. ;  D.  xxix.  1.  6. 


4.  Et  unum  hominem  et  plures 
in  infinitum,  quot  quis  velit,  heredes 
facere  licet. 

5.  Hereditas  pleromque  divi- 
ditur  in  duodecim  uncias,  que  assis 
appellatione  continentnr.  Habent 
autem  et  hsB  partes  propria  nomina 
ab  uncia  usque  ad  assem,  ut  puta 
hcec:  uncia,  sextans,  quadnuis, 
triens,  quincunx,  semis,  septunx, 
bes,  do£ans,  dextans,  deunx,  as. 
Non  autem  utique  duodecim  uncias 
esse  oportet.  Nam  tot  uncise  assem 
efficiunt,  quot  testator  voluerit,  et 
si  unum  tantum  quis  ex  semisse 
verbi  gratia  heredem  scripserit. 
totus  as  in  semisse  erit :  neque 
enim  idem  ex  parte  testatns  et  ex 
parte  intestatus  decedere  potest,  nisi 
sit  miles,  cujus  sola  voluntas  in 
testando  spectatur.  Et  e  contrario 
potest  quis  in  quantascumque  volue- 
rit plurimas  uncias  suam  hereditatem 
dividere. 

D.  xxvii.  5.  50.  2  ;  D.  xxviii. 


In  making  a  testament,  where  the  testator  wished  to  give 
different  shares  to  his  heirs,  the  singular  system  referred  to  in  the 
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text  was  often  adopted.  The  testator  did  not  give  a  fifth,  a 
fourth,  Ac.,  to  each  heir,  but  gave  so  many  parts,  e.g.  five  or  four 
parts  to  one  heir,  and  so  many  more  to  another.  The  number  of 
parts  given  to  each  was  added  up,  and  the  total  formed  the  number 
of  which  these  parts  were  taken  to  be  a  fraction.  For  instance, 
if  a  testator  gave  to  A  five  parts,  to  B  six,  and  to  C  two,  the  whole 
number  amounting  to  thirteen,  A  took  five-thirteenths,  B  six- 
thirteenths,  and  C  two-thirteenths. 

So  &r  all  was  simple,  but  a  greater  complication  was  introduced 
by  adopting,  conjointly  with  this  calculation  of  parts,  a  mode  of 
reckoning  derived  from  the  familiar  measure  of  the  cw,  or  pound 
weight,  and  its  division  into  twelve  ounces.  The  hereditas  was 
considered  to  be  represented  by  the  a«,  and  the  parts  by  the 
ounces.  But  the  testator  had  the  power  of  determining  how 
many  ounces  there  should  be  in  this  imaginary  pound.  In  the 
instance  above  given  the  as  contains  thirteen  wudce.  But  sup- 
posing the  testator  assigned  a  certain  number  of  parts  to  some  of 
his  heirs,  and  not  to  others,  as,  to  A  five  parts,  to  B  six  parts,  and 
then  made  C  a  co-heir,  but  without  assigning  him  any  number  of 
parts,  the  law  supposed  the  testator  to  have  divided  his  pound 
into  twelve  ounces  as  the  standard  number,  and  gave  the  heir  to 
whom  no  number  of  parts  was  assigned  such  a  number  as  made  up 
the  as.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  C  would  have  one  ounce  or 
part.  But  if  the  whole  number  of  parts  expressly  given  exceeded 
twelve,  then  the  testator  was  supposed  to  have  been  measuring  out 
his  inheritance  by  the  double  as  (dupondhis),  and  the  heir  to 
whom  no  express  number  was  given  took  the  number  of  parts 
wanting  to  make  up  twenty-four.  If  the  parts  expressly  given  ex- 
ceeded twenty-four,  then  the  tripondiuSj  containing  thirty-six 
ounces,  was  the  measure,  and  so  on.  The  testator  never  died  only 
partly  testate ;  for  whatever  he  gave  was  taken  to  make  up  the 
whole  inheritance.  If  his  testament  only  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
his  property  in  the -way  mentioned  in  the  text,  viz.  by  his  only 
giving  six  ounces  (semis)  to  his  heir,  and  his  instituting  only  one 
heir,  six  was  considered  to  be  the  number  of  ounces  he  wished  to 
have  in  the  as,  and  therefore  he  died  testate  as  to  all  his  property. 
If  he  did  not  use  any  expression  referring  to  the  parts  of  an  ow, 
but  gave  his  heir  specific  things,  having  other  property  besides, 
what  he  did  give  was  considered  to  represent  what  he  did  not  give; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  possessed  large  estates,  and  made  A  his 
heir,  giving  him  one  farm,  and  named  no  other  heir,  A  took  all  his 
property :  for  this  one  farm  was  taken  to  be  a  description  of  the 
whole. 

The  as  was  thus  divided :  urida,  one  ounce ;  sextans,  one- 
sixth  of  an  as,  or  two  ounces;  quadrans,  one-fourth,  or  three 
ounces ;  triens,  one-third,  or  four  ounces ;  quiTicunx,  five  ounces ; 
semis,  one-half,  or  six  ounces;  septunx,  seven  ounces;  bes, 
contracted  from  bis  triens,  eight  ounces;  dodrans,  contracted 
from  de  qtuidrans,  the  as  minus  a  quadrans,  nine  ounces;  dex^ 
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ianSy  contracted  from  de  sextans,  ten  ounces;  and  deunx,  eleven 
ounces. 


6.  Si  plures  instituantur,  ita 
demuin  partium  diBtributio  neces- 
saria  est,  si  nolit  testator  eos 
ex  sequis  partibus  heredes  esse : 
satis  enim  constat,  nnllis  peotibus 
nominatis,  sequis  ex  partibns  eos  he- 
redes esse.  Partibus  antem  in  quo- 
mndam  personis  expressis,  si  quis 
alias  sine  parte  nominatus  erit,  si 
quidem  aliqua  pars  assi  deerit,  ex  ea 
parte  heres  fit,  et  si  plures  sine  parte 
scripti  sunt,  omnes  in  eadem  parte 
concurrent.  Si  vero  totus  as  com- 
pletus  sit,  in  psrtem  diiuidiaTn  vo- 
oantur  et  ille  vel  illi  omnes  in  alteram 
dimidiam.  Nee  interest,  primus  an 
medius  an  novissimus  sine  parte 
scriptus  sit :  ea  enim  pars  data  in- 
tellegitur,  quae  vacat. 


6.  If  several  heirs  are  appointed, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  testetoir 
should  specify  their  several  shares, 
unless  he  intends  that  they  should 
not  take  in  equal  portions.  For  if 
no  division  is  made,  the  heirs  clearly 
take  equal  portions.  But  if  the  shares 
of  some  should  be  specified,  and 
another  be  named  heir  without  having 
any  portion  assigned  him,  he  will  take 
the  nraction  that  may  be  wanting  to 
make  up  the  aa.  And  if  several  are 
instituted  heirs  without  having  any 
portion  assigned  them,  they  will  all 
divide  this  remaining  fraction  among 
them.  But,  if  the  whole  <u  is  given 
among  those  whose  parts  are  specified, 
and  there  is  then  no  fraction  left,  then 
they  whose  shares  are  not  specified 
take  one  moiety,  and  he  or  they  whose 
shares  are  specified  the  other  moiety. 
It  is  inmiaterial  whether  the  heir 
whose  share  is  not  specified  holds 
the  first,  middle,  or  last  place  in  the 
institution ;  it  is  always  the  part  not 
specificiJly  given  that  is  considered  to 
belong  to  him. 
D.  xxviii.  6.  9. 12 ;  D.  xxviii.  6. 17 ;  D.  xxviii.  5.  20. 

From  this  paragraph  we  may  add  one  more  detail  of  the  system 
pursued  in  calculating  the  parts  of  the  inheritance.  If  the  num- 
ber of  parts  expressly  given  amounted  exactly  to  twelve,  and  there 
was  an  heir  instituted  to  whom  no  parts  were  given,  the  duponditts 
was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  this  heir  to  whom  no  parts  were 
given  took  twelve  out  of  twenty-four. 


7.  VideamuB,  si  pars  aliqua 
vacet  nee  tamen  quisquam  sine  parte 
heres  institutus  sit,  quid  juris  sit? 
Veluti  si  tres  ex  quartis  partibus 
heredes  scripti  sunt  Et  constat, 
vacantem  partem  singiilifl  tacite  pro 
hereditaria  parte  accedere  et  perinde 
haberi,  ac  si  ex  tertiis  partibus 
heredes  scripti  essent :  et  ex  diverse 
si  plus  asse  m  portionibus  sit,  tacite 
sii^^nlis  decrescere,  ut,  si  verbi  gratia 
quattuor  ex  tertiis  partibus  heredes 
scripti  sint,  perinde  habeantur,  ac  si 
unusquisque  ex  quarta  parte  scriptus 
fiiisset. 


D.  xxviii.  5. 


7.  Let  us  inquire  how  we  ought  to 
decide  in  case  a  part  remains  unap- 
propriated, and  yet  each  heir  has  his 
portion  assigned  him:  as,  if  three 
should  be  instituted  and  the  inherit- 
ance  divided  into  four  parts.  It  is 
clear,  in  this  case,  that  the  undisposed 
part  would  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  the  share  given  to  each, 
and  it  would  be  exactly  as  if  each  had 
had  a  third  part  assigned  him.  And 
(conversely),  if  heirs  are  instituted 
with  such  portions  as  in  the  whole  to 
exceed  the  aa,  then  each  heir  must 
suffer  a  proportionate  diminution ;  for 
example,  if  four  are  instituted,  and 
the  mheritance  divided  into  three 
parts,  this  would  be  the  same  as  if  each 
of  the  written  heirs  had  been  given  a 
fourth  only. 
18.  2,  et  seq. 
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8.  Et  si  pliires  nncue  quam  dno-  8.  If  more  than  twelve  opnces  are 
deoim  distnoutie  sunt,  is,  qtd  sine  bequeathed,  then  he  who  is  instituted 
parte  institutus  est,  quod  dipondio  witnont  any  prescribed  share  shall 
deest,  habebit :  idemque  erit,  si  have  the  amount  wanting  to  complete 
dipondius  exfJetos  sit.  Qute  omnes  the  second  as ;  and  so,  if  all  the  parts 
purtes  ad  assem  jpostea  revocantur,  ofthe  second  a«  are  ahready  bequeathed, 
quamvis  sint  plunum  unciarum.  he  shall  have  the  amount  necessary  to 

make  up  the  third  as.    But  all  these 
parts  are  afterwards  reduced  to  one 
single  as,  however  great  may  be  their 
number  of  ounces. 
D.  xxviii.  5. 18. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  section  means,  that  though,  for 
the  sake  of  calculating  the  parts,  we  go  beyond  the  as  to  the  dii^ 
pondim  or  tripondius,  yet  we  must  always  consider  the  as  as 
representing  the  inheritance.  For  extimple,  to  be  quite  correct, 
we  must  maJice  15-24ths  into  7^-1 2 ths,  so  that  the  portions  of  the 
inheritance  may  be  expressed  with  reference  to  the  twelve  uncice 
of  the  as. 

9.  Heres  et  pure  et  sub  con-  9.  An  heir  may  be  instituted  sim- 
dicione  institui  potest.  Ex  certo  ply  or  conditionally,  but  not  from  or 
tempore  aut  ad  certum  tempus  non  to  any  certain  period ;  as  '  after  five 
potest,  veluti  'post  quinquennium  years  from  my  death,*  or  'from  the 
quam  moriar  *  vel  *  ex  kalendis  illis  '  calends  of  such  a  month,'  or  '  until  the 
aut  '  usque  ad  kalendas  illas  heres  calends  of  such  a  month.'  The  term 
esto:  *  diemqne  adjectnm  pro  super-  thus  added  is  considered  a  superfluity, 
vacuo  haberi  placet  et  perinde  esse,  and  the  institution  is  treated  exacUy 
ac  si  pure  heres  institutus  esset.  as  if  unconditional. 

D.  xxviii.  5.  84. 

The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  must  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  heirs  other  than  sui  heredes.  If  a  siius  heres,  or  at  any 
rate  if  a  filiiis^  was  instituted  sxib  conditioner  unless  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition  was  within  his  own  power,  the  testament 
was  null.     (D.  xxviii.  5.  4.  pr.) 

If  the  institution  was  conditional,  all  those  rights  which  other- 
wise would  date  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  dated  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  condition.  When  the  condition  was  accom- 
plished, the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance,  and  then  by  this  aditio 
(not  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition)  his  rights  were 
carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  testator  died.  Heres  quandoque 
adeundo  hereditatem  jam  iivnc  a  morte  successisse  defvncto  in- 
teUegitur.  (D.  xxix.  2.  54.)  Until  the  heir  entered  the  inheri- 
tance was  said  jacere^  to  be  in  abeyance.  But  the  rule  that  aditio 
has  a  retrospective  effect  is  qualified  by  another  rule  already  men- 
tioned, that  an  inheritance  in  abeyance  represents  the  person  of 
the  deceased  testator,  not  of  the  future  heir.     (See  par.  2.) 

There  are  two  rules  of  Roman  law,  which  deserve  attention,  as 
illustrating  how  completely  succession  was  regarded  as  the  transfer 
of  the  whole  p&rsona  of  the  deceased.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  a  person  could  not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate ; 
if  his  testament  was  valid  at  all,  his  heredes  ah  intestate  were  en- 
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tirely  excluded.  It  was  also  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  person  who  once 
became  heir,  could  not  cease  to  be  heir.  Thus  we  have  seen  (par. 
5)  that  if  there  was  a  single  heir,  and  he  was  instituted  for  six 
ounces,  he  took  the  whole  inheritance  ;  for  the  testator  could  not 
die  testate  as  to  six  ounces  and  intestate  as  to  the  remaining  six. 
Again,  if  a  person  was  instituted  heir  from  a  certain  time,  there 
would  be  no  one  but  the  heredes  ah  intestato  to  take  in  the  mean- 
time, and  they  must  cease  to  be  heirs  when  the  time  arrived ;  if 
the  institution  was  to  take  effect  only  up  to  a  certain  time,  the 
instituted  heir  would  cease  to  be  heir  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  and  the  heredes  ab  intestato  would  then  take  the  inheri- 
tance. Such  an  institution  would  have  offended  against  the  second 
rule  we  have  just  mentioned,  viz.  that  a  person  who  had  once  been 
heir  could  not  cease  to  be  heir  (D.  xxviii.  5.  88),  whence  the  adage 
semel  heres  semper  heres ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  heredes  ah  intes- 
tato, in  the  second  the  instituted  heir,  would  cease,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  to  be  heir.  But  if  the  institution  was  conditional, 
the  heredes  ab  intestato  did  not  take  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  were  excluded  by  the  possibility  which  existed  at  every 
moment  of  time  that  the  testamentary  heir  would  be  able  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance  by  the  condition  being  accomplished.  (D. 
xxix.  2.  39.) 

The  text  speaks  of  certum  iempus ;  if  the  time  only  was  un- 
certain, if  the  event  was  one  that  must  happen  at  some  time,  as  that 
B  should  die,  but  the  time  of  its  happening  was,  as  in  this  case, 
uncertain,  and  the  testator  said,  '  Let  A  be  my  heir  from  the  date  of 
B's  death,'  this  would  operate  to  make  the  institution  conditional. 
Dies  incertus  conditionem  in  testamento  facit,  (D.  xxxv.  1.  75.) 
It  would  be  uncertain  whether  A  would  outlive  B ;  but  if,  during 
A's  lifetime,  B  died,  which  he  might  at  any  moment,  the  condition  ^ 
viz.  that  A  should  outlive  him,  would  be  accomplished,  and  this 
possibility  excluded  the  heredes  ah  intestato. 

A  soldier  might  make  his  testament  ex  certo  tempore  or  ad 
certvm  tempus  (D.  xxix.  1.  41.  pr.),  and  might  die  partly  testate 
and  partly  intestate.     (See  par.  5.) 

10.  Impossibilis  condicio  in  in-  10.  An  impossible  condition  in  the 

stitntionibus  et  legatis  nee  non  in  institution  of  heirs,  gift  of  legaeies, 
fideiconimiBsis  et  libertatibus  pro  creation  of  fideiconimissa,  and  gifts  of 
non  scripto  habetur.  freedom,  is  considered  as  not  inserted 

at  all. 
D.  xxviii.  7. 1. 

That  the  institution  was  regarded  as  unconditional  instead  of 
void,  when  the  condition  was  one  not  allowed  by  law,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  anxiety  of  Romans  not  to  die  intestate,  and  the 
consequent  favour  with  which  the  law  regarded  any  means  of 
treating  a  will  as  valid.  An  obligation  containing  an  impossible 
condition  would  be  void.     (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  19.  11.) 

PossibUis  est  quoa  per  rerwn  naturam  admitti  potest ;  tm- 
possibilis  quce  n>on  potest.     (Paul.  Sent,  iii,  4.  2.  1.)     But  a  thing' 
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contrary  to  law,  or  to  boni  mores^  was  conBidered  as  impossible  as 
if  it  was  impossible  per  rerum  naturam.  (Paul.  Sent,  iii.  4.  2 ; 
D.  xxviii.  7.  14.) 

11.  Si  plnres  condiciones  iiisti-  11.  When  sevend  conditions  are 
tniioni  adscriptie  sunt,  si  qnidem  attached  to  the  institution,  if  they  are 
conjnnctim,  nt  puta  '  si  illnd  et  placed  in  the  conjunctive,  as,  '  if  this 
illud  factum  erit,*  omnibus  paren-  thing  and  that  thmg  are  done,'  all  the 
dum  est:  si  separatim,  veluti  'si  conditions  must  be  complied  with, 
illud  aut  illud  fieustum  erit,*  cui-  But,  if  the  conditions  are  placed  in 
libet  obtemperare  satis  est.  the  altemative,  as,  '  if  this  or  that  is 

done,*  it  will  be  sufficient  to  comply 
with  any  one. 
D.  xxviii.  7.  5. 

12.  Hi,  quos  numquam  testator  12.  A  testator  may  institute  per- 
vidit,  heredes  institui  i)ossunt,  veluti  sons  his  heirs  whom  he  has  never 
si  firatris  filios  peregri  natos  igno-  seen,  as,  his  brother*8  sons,  bom  in 
rans,  qui  essent,  heredes  instituerit :  a  foreign  country)  and  unknown  to  him ; 
ignorantia  enim  testantis  inutilem  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  will 
institutionem  non  fietcit.  not  make  the  institution  void. 

C.  vi.  24. 11. 


Tit.  XV.  DE  VULGARI  SDBSTITUTIONE. 

Potest  autem  qtiis  in  testamento  A  man  by  testament  may  appoint 
SQO  plures  gradus  heredum  facere,  several  degrees  of  heirs;  as,  for  in- 
ut  puta  '  si  ille  heres  non  erit,  iQe  stance,  '  if  so  and  so  wiU  not  be  my 
heres  esto : '  et  deincej^s,  in  quan-  heir,  let  so  and  so  be  my  heir.'  And 
turn  velit,  testator  substituere  potest  so  on  through  as  many  substitutions 
et  novissimo  loco  in  subsidium  vel  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  ma^ 
fienmm  necessarium  heredem  insti-  even,  in  the  last  plaice,  and  as  an  ulti- 
tuere.  mate  resource,  institute  a  slave   his 

necessary  heir. 
Gai.  ii.  174 ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  86.  pr. 

Sabstitution  was  really  a  conditional  institution.  If  A  is  not 
my  heir,  if,  for  instance,  he  dies  before  me,  I  appoint  B.  The 
extent  to  which  substitution  was  carried,  was  owing  to  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  dying  testate ;  and  partly  also,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  to  the  wish  to  gaard  against  the  operation  of  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papiaj  which  created  numerous  causes  of  incapacity  to 
take  under  a  testament,  and  gave  the  shares  of  those  instituted, 
but  incapable  of  taking,  as  caduca^  to  those  named  in  the  testa- 
ment who  were  married  and  had  children,  and,  if  there  were  no 
such  persons,  to  the  cerarium^  or  public  treasury.  As  the  eflTect  of 
the  l^  Julia  et  Papia  cannot  be  discussed  without  taking  legacies 
into  consideration,  a  detailed  account  of  the  two  laws  known  by 
this  name  is  deferred  till  we  reach  the  20th  Title.  By  substitu- 
tion, that  which  under  these  laws  was  a  caducum  went  to  the  sub- 
stituted heir,  if  qualified  to  take,  and  did  not  follow  the  course  of 
devolution  which  these  laws  prescribed. 
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This  kind  of  substitntion  is  termed  vvlgaris^  as  opposed  to 
suhstifvUo  pupillaria,  the  subject  of  the  next  Title. 

1.  Et  plnres  in  nnius  locum  pos-  1.  A  testator  may  substitate  several 

sunt  substitui,  vel  nnns  in  plnrimn,  in  the  place  of  one,  or  one  in  the  place 
vel  singnli  singalis,  vol  invicem  ipsi,  of  several,  or  one  in  the  place  of  each 
qui  heredes  instituti  sunt.  one,  or  he  may  substitute  the  instituted 

heirs  themselves  reciprocaUy  to   one 
another. 
Gai.  ii.  175  ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  86. 1. 

Three  advantages  which  co-heirs  gained  by  being  substituted 
to  each  other  are  to  be  noticed :  (1)  If  any  one  instituted  heir 
died  before  the  testator,  or  refused  to  take  his  share  of  the  inheri- 
tance, his  share  was,  in  fact,  undisposed  of.  But  as  the  testator 
was  always  supposed  to  have  disposed  of  his  whole  estate  if  he 
disposed  of  any  part,  this  share  was  divided  among  all  those  who 
entered  on  the  inheritance  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the 
share  given  them  by  the  will.  Their  claim  to  this  was  caJled  the 
jus  accrescendi.  But  a  testator  sometimes  produced  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  the  law  would  have  produced  for  him,  by  substituting 
the  heirs  who  entered  on  the  inheritance  in  the  place  of  those  who 
did  not,  thus  preventing  any  share  from  becoming  vacant.  The 
effect  was  nearly  the  same,  but  not  quite  so.  It  was  open  to  the 
substituted  heirs  to  refuse  the  inheritance  of  this  new  part,  which 
required  to  be  expressly  entered  on :  whereas,  if  instituted  heirs 
once  entered  on  the  share  given  them  by  the  testament,  they  could 
not  decline  accepting  any  further  portion  which  devolved  on  them 
by  the  jus  accrescendi,  (D.  xxix.  2.  35.  pr.)  (2)  Surviving  co-heirs 
might  possibly  gain  by  not  having  to  share  with  the  representatives 
of  deceased  heirs.  The  representatives  of  an  instituted  heir  who  died 
after  entering  on  the  inheritance  received  his  portion  of  the  share 
of  a  co-heir  subsequently  renouncing.  But  if  the  co-heirs  were 
substituted  to  each  other,  then  only  those  living  at  the  time  when 
the  choice  of  entering  on  the  vacant  share  was  offered  them,  took 
by  substitution  (D.  xxviii.  6.  23 ;  D.  xxviii.  5.  59.  7),  the  benefit 
of  substitution,  like  that  of  institution,  being  personal ;  and  the 
representatives  of  a  co-heir  who  had  died  after  entering,  but  before 
he  had  accepted  the  benefit  of  substitution,  would  lose  what,  under 
the  jus  accrescendi,  would  come  to  them.  (D.  xxviii.  6.  45.  1.) 
(3)  The  laws  known  under  the  joint  name  of  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Pappceay  had,  while  in  force,  given  a  further  reason  for  this 
mode  of  mutually  substituting  the  heirs  to  each  other,  as  under 
their  provisions  some  persons  could  take  what  was  given  them,  but 
could  not  claim  cadnica.  By  substitution,  an  heir  incapable  of 
claiming  a  cadiuyum  under  these  laws  might  take  it  as  substituted 
heir.  For  the  mode  in  which  these  laws  operated,  see  note  on. 
Tit.  20.  8. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  where  there  were  more  than 
two  persons  instituted,  the  devolution  might  not  be  the  same  by 
substitution  and  by  the  jus  a^ccresce^vdi.     Supposing  A,  B,  and  C 
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were  all  instituted  heirs,  and  B  substituted  to  A,  and  then  D  sub- 
stituted to  B  ;  if  A  and  B  died,  by  B  being  substituted  to  A  the 
shares  of  A  and  B  would  both  go  to  D ;  but  by  the  jus  dorrescendi 
(i.e.  supposing  B  had  not  been  substituted  to  A)  the  share  of  A 
would  have  been  vacant,  and  would  have  been  divided  between  D 
andC. 


2.  Et  si  ex  disparibus  partibus 
heredes  scriptos  invicem  sabetituerit 
et  nnllam  mentionem  in  sabstitu- 
tione  habuerit  partium,  eas  videtur 
partes  in  substitutione  dedisse,  (jnas 
in  institutione  expressit:  et  ita  divus 
Pius  rescripsit. 


2.  If  a  testator,  having  instituted 
several  heirs  with  unequal  shares, 
substitutes  them  reciprocally  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  makes  no  mention 
of  the  shares  they  are  to  have  in  the 
substitution,  he  is  considered  to  have 
given  the  same  shares  in  the  substitu- 
tion which  he  gave  in  the  institution ; 
thus  the  Emperor  Antoninus  decided 
by  rescript. 
C.  vi.  26. 1. 


If  he  chose,  however,  to  specify  the  shares  they  were  to  take 
in  that  portion  to  which  they  were  substituted,  there  was  no 
necessity  that  they  should  be  the  same  shares  as  those  they  were 
said  to  take  by  institution. 


8.  Sed  si  institnto  heredi  et 
coheredi  suo  substituto  dato  alius 
substitutus  fuerit,  divi  Severus  et 
Antoninus  sine  distinctione  rescri- 
pserunt,  ad  utramque  partem  sub- 
stitatom  admitti. 


8.  If  a  co-heir  is  substituted  to  any 
instituted  heir,  and  a  third  person  to 
that  co-heir,  the  Emperors  Severus 
and  Antoninus  have  oy  rescript  de- 
cided that  this  third  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  portions  of  both  with- 
out distinction. 
D.  xxvui.  6.  41.  pr. 

A  testator  institutes  two  heirs,  A  and  B.  He  substitutes  B  to 
A,  and  to  B  he  substitutes  0.  Supposing  neither  A  nor  B  takes 
the  inheritance,  0  will  take  the  part  of  each,  utramque  partem, 
and  will  take  it  without  any  distinction  (sine  distinctione)  as  to 
what  was  the  order  in  which  the  testament  was  drawn  up,  or 
whether  it  is  A  or  B  that  first  dies  or  refuses  or  becomes  incapable 
of  taking  the  inheritance.  How  he  would  take  the  part  of  B  is 
clear  enough ;  but  if  B  died  or  refused  the  inheritance  before  A,  how 
would  G  take  A's  share  ?  He  did  so  by  the  rule  substitutus  sub^ 
nUtuto  censetur  svhsUtutus  instituto;  the  person  substituted  to 
the  substitute  is  considered  substituted  to  the  instituted  heir ;  C 
is  substituted  to  B,  who  is  substituted  to  A,  and  therefore  C  is,  by 
what  was  termed  a  tadta  suistitutiOj  substituted  to  A,  and  takes 
lus  part. 


4.  Si  servum  alienum  quis  pa- 
tremfiunilias  arbitratus,  heredem 
Bcripserit  et,  si  heres  non  esset, 
Mtevium  ei  substituerit  isque  servus 
jnssa  domini  adierit  hereditatem, 
Msvius  in  partem  admittitur.  lUa 
enim  verba  'si  heres  non  erit'  in 


4.  If  a  testator  institutes  the  slave 
of  another  his  heir,  supposing  him  to 
be  Sk  paterfamiUas,  and,  to  provide  for 
the  case  of  this  person  not  becoming  his 
heir,  substitutes  Msevius  in  his  place : 
then,  if  that  slave  shoidd  afterwards 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  at  the  com- 
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eo  quidem,  quern  alieno  juri  sub- 
jeetum  esse  testator  scit,  sic  acci- 
piuntur: si  neque  ipse  heres  erit 
neque  alium  heredem  effecerit:  in 
eo  vero,  quern  patremfEunilias  esse 
arbitratnr,  illud  significant :  si  here- 
ditatem  sibi  eive,  cujus  juri  postea 
subjectus  esse  coeperit,  non  adqui- 
sierit.  Idque  Tiberius  G»8ar  in  per- 
sona Parthenii  servi  sui  constittut. 


mand  of  his  master,  the  substituted 
person,  MsBvius,  would  be  ^  admitted 
to  a  part.  For  the  words, '  if  he  does 
not  become  my  heir,'  in  the  case  of  a 
person  whom  ite  testator  knew  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  another,  are 
taken  to  mean,  if  he  neither  becomes 
heir  himself^  nor  causes  another  to  be 
heir;  but  in  the  case  of  a  person  whom 
the  testator  supposed  to  be  a  paJter- 
fatMlifu,  the  words  mean, '  if  the  heir 
acquires  the  inheritance  neither  for 
himself  nor  for  him  to  whose  dominion 
he  afterwards  becomes  subject.*  This 
was  decided  by  Tiberius  Caesar  in  the 
case  of  his  own  slave  Parthenius. 
D.  xxviiL  5.  40,  41. 

The  pa/rs  which  each  took  was  one-half.  (Theoph.  Par,) 
That  each  should  take  half  in  such  a  case  was  a  mere  arbitrary 
r^nlation,  formed  on  no  principle  of  law,  but  only  meeting,  as 
was  supposed,  the  equity  of  the  case.  It  seemed  hard  that  the 
master  of  the  slave  should  lose  all  benefit  from  the  institution, 
when  the  words  of  the  testament  gave  him  the  whole  inheritance, 
and  hard  that  the  instituted  heir  should  take  nothing  when  the 
master  of  the  slave  was  profiting  by  a  mistake  of  the  testator. 
Accordingly  Tiberius  decided  that  each  should  have  half. 


Tit.  XVT.  DE  PUPILLARI  SUBSTITUTIONE. 


liberis  suis  impuberibus,  quos 
in  potestate  quis  habet,  non  solum 
ita,  ut  supra  diximus,  substituere 
potest,  id  est  ut,  si  heredes  ei  non 
extiterint,  alius  ei  sit  heres,  sed  eo 
amplius  ut  et,  si  heredes  ei  extite- 
rint et  adhuc  im^uberes  mortui  fue- 
rint,  sit  eis  aliquis  heres.  Veluti  si 
quis  dicat  hoc  modo :  *  Titius  Mus 
meus  heres  mihi  esto :  si  fillus  meus 
heres  mihi  non  erit,  sive  heres  erit 
et  prius  moriatur,  quam  in  suam 
tuteiam  venerit  (id  est  pubes  febctus 
sit),  tunc  Seius  heres  esto.*  Quo 
oasu  si  quidem  non  extiterit  heres 
filius,  tunc  substitutus  patri  fit 
heres:  si  vero  extiterit  heres  filius 
et  ante  pubertatem  decesserit,  ipsi 
filio  fit  heres  substitutus.  Nam 
moribus  institutum  est,  ut,  cum  ejus 
fetatis  sunt,  in  qua  ipsi  sibi  testa- 
mentum  facere  non  possunt,  parentes 
eis  faciant. 


A  testator  can  substitute  an  heir 
in  place  of  his  children,  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  in  his  power, 
not  only  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
mentioned,  namely,  by  appointing 
some  other  person  his  heir  in  case 
his  children  do  not  become  his  heirs, 
but  also,  if  they  do  become  his  heirs, 
but  die  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he 
may  substitute  another  heir;  as,  for 
example,  if  any  one  says,  *  Let  Titius, 
my  son,  be  my  heir,  and,  if  he  should 
not  become  my  heir,  or,  becoming  my 
heir,  should  die  before  he  comes  to 
be  his  own  master,  i.e.  before  he 
arrives  at  puberty,  let  Seius  be  my 
heir.*  In  this  case,  if  the  son  does 
not  become  the  heir,  the  substituted 
heir  is  heir  to  the  fi&ther ;  but,  if  the 
son  becomes  heir,  and  then  dies  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  substituted 
heir  is  then  heir  to  the  son.  For  cus- 
tom has  established  that  ascendants 
may  make  testaments  for  their  child- 
ren who  are  not  of  an  age  to  make 
testaments  for  themselves. 


Gai.  ii.  179, 180. 
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A  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  might  be  sui  juris,  and  so 
have  the  legal  right  to  make  a  testament;  his  status  might 
be  such  as  to  give  him  the  testamenti  factio,  but  he  would  not 
have  the  power  of  exercising  his  right  to  make  a  testament, 
according  to  the  distinction  between  a  right  and  the  power  of 
availing  oneself  <^  the  right,  so  often  met  with  in  Roman  law. 
If  this  child,  then,  died  before  attaining  fourteen  years,  he  would 
necessarily  die  intestate,  which  in  Roman  eyes  was  so  great  a 
misfortune  for  any  one,  that  the  father  of  the  child  was .  permitted 
to  make  the  child's  testament,  but  only  as  a  part  of,  and  as  accessory 
to,  his  own.  The  right  to  make  a  child's  testament  depended  on 
the  possession  of  the  patria  potestas,  and  could  only  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  those  children  who  were  in  the  father's  power. 

In  the  words  si  jilius  mens  heres  mihi  non  erit,  sive  heres  erit 
et  prius  moriatu}\  we  have  an  instance  both  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
pupillary  substitution.  It  was  long  a  vexed  question  among  the 
jurisprudents  (CiC.  de  Orat,  i.  39.  57),  whether,  if  one  only  was 
expressed,  the  other  was  implied;  whether,  for  instance,  if  the 
words  si  Jilius  meus  heres  mihi  non  erit  stood  alone,  and  the  child 
l3ecame  heir  but  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  the  substituted 
heir  would  take  as  if  he  had  been  substituted  by  vulgar  sub- 
stitution. Marcus  Aurelius  terminated  the  doubt  by  deciding 
that  each  substitution  implied  the  other  (D.  xxviii.  6.  4),  so  that, 
Tvhen  the  son  was  instituted  heir,  the  person  substituted  to  him 
by  pupillary  substitution  was  considered  as  substituted  to  him  by 
vulgar  substitution;  and  conversely,  the  person  substituted  by 
vulgar  substitution  was  considered  as  substituted  by  pupillary 
substitution,  unless,  in  either  case,  the  testator  had  expressed  a 
iwish  to  the  contrary. 

1.  Qua   ratione    excitati,    etiam  1.  Guided  by    this    principle,  we 

constitutionem  in  nostro  posuimus  have  also  inserted  a  constitution  in  our 
codice,  qua  prospectum  est,  ut,  si  code,  which  provides  that,  if  a  man 
mente  captos  habeant  filios  vel  has  children,  grandchildren,  or  great- 
jiepotes  vel  pronepotes  cujuscumque  grandchildren,  out  of  their  right  minds, 
sexus  vel  gradus,  liceat  eis,  etai  of  whatever  sex  or  degree,  he  may, 
pnberes  sint,  ad  exempltun  pupiUaris  although  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
snbstitutionis  certas  personas  sub-  puberty,  substitute  certain  persons  as 
stituere  :  sin  autem  resipuerint,  heirs  in  place  of  such  children,  on 
eandem  substitutionem  infirmari,  et  the  analogy  of  pupillary  substitution. 
hoc  ad  exemplum  pupillaris  substi-  But  if  they  regain  their  reason,  the 
tutionis,  quaB,  postquam  pupillus  substitution  becomes  void,  on  the  ana- 
adoleverit,  infirmatur.  logy  of  pupillary  substitution,  which 

ceases  to    operate    when    the  minor 

attains  to  puberty. 
C.  vi.  26.  9 ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  14. 

This  kind  of  substitution  is  termed  by  the  commentators  quasi- 
pupiUaris  or  exemplaris^  because  made  ad  exeniplum  pupillaris 
snbstitutionis.  The  power  here  given  differs  from  that  of  making 
Sb  child's  testament  in  two  points :  (1)  it  could  be  made  by  any 
ascendant,  whether  paternal  or  maternal,  and  not  only  by  the 
paJterfamilias ;  and  (2)  the  testator  could  not  substitute  any  one 
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he  pleased.  He  was  obliged  to  appoint  one  among  cartas  personas, 
viz.  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  insane,  and,  if  there  was  none, 
then  one  of  his  brothers.  If  he  had  no  brother,  the  choice  of  the 
testator  was  then  unrestrained.     (C.  vi.  26.  9.) 

If  for  any  other  cause  than  insanity  a  descendant  was  inca- 
pable of  making  a  testament,  the  emperor  would,  if  he  thought  fit, 
give  a  licence  to  the  head  of  the  family  to  make  a  testament  for 
him.     (D.  xxviii.  6.  43.  pr.) 


2.  Igitur  in  pupOlari  substitn- 
tione  secundum  prsefifttum  moduin 
ordinata  duo  quodammodo  sunt  te- 
stamenta,  altemm  patris,  alterum 
filii,  tamquam  si  ipse  filius  sibi  here- 
dem  instituisset :  aut  certe  unum 
est  testameutum  duarum  causarum, 
id  est  duarum  hereditatum. 

Gai. 

8.  Sin  autem  quis  ita  formido- 
losus  sit,  ut  timeret,  ne  filius  ejus 
pupillus  adhuc  ex  eo,  quod  palam 
substitutiun  accepit,  post  obituni 
ejus  periculo  iusidiarum  subicere- 
tur:  vulgarem  quidem  substitutio- 
nem  paJam  fiebcere  et  in  primis  testa- 
menti  partibus  debet,  illam  autem 
substitutionem,  per  quam  et  si  heres 
extiterit  pupillus  et  intra  pubertatem 
decesserit,  substitutus  vocatur,  se- 
paratim  in  inferioribus  partibus 
scribere  eamque  partem  proprio  lino 
propriaque  cera  consiguare  et  iu 
priore  parte  testamenti  cavere  ne 
mferiores  tabulae  vivo  filio  et  adhuc 
impubere  aperiantur.  lUud  palam 
est,  uon  ideo  minus  valere  substitu- 
tionem impuberis  lilii,  quod  in 
iisdem  tabulis  scripta  sit,  quibus 
sibi  quisque  heredem  instituisset, 
quamvis  noo  pupillo  periculosum 
sit. 


Gai. 

4.  Non  solum  autem  heredibus 
institutis  impuberibns  liberis  ita 
substituere  parentes  possunt,  ut  et 
si  heredes  eis  extiterint  et  ante  pu- 
bertatem mortui  fuerint,  sit  eis 
heres  is,  quem  ipsi  voluerint,  sed 
etiam  exheredatis.  Itaque  eo  casu 
si  quid  pupillo  ex  hereditatibus 
legatisve  aut  donationibus  propin- 
quorum  atque  amicorum  adquisitum 
^erit,  id  onme  ad  substitutum  per- 
tinet.  Qusecumque  diximus  de  sub- 
stitutione  impuberum  liberorum  vel 
heredum  institutorum    vel  exhere- 


2.  Therefore  in  a  pupillary  substi- 
tution, made  in  the  way  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  in  a  manner  two  tes- 
taments, one  of  the  father,  the  other 
of  the  son,  as  if  the  son  had  instituted 
an  heu:  to  himself;  or  at  least  there 
is  one  testament,  dealing  with  two 
matters,  that  is,  two  inhentances. 
i.  180. 

8.  If  a  testator  is  so  apprehensive 
as  to  fear  lest,  after  his  death,  his 
son,  being  yet  a  pupil,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  having  designs 
formed  a^inst  him  from  another 
person  bemg  openly  substituted  to 
him,  he  ought  to  make  openly  a  vul- 
gar substitution  and  insert  it  in  the 
first  part  of  his  testament;  and  ta 
write  the  substitution,  by  which  a 
substituted  heir  is  called  to  the  in- 
heritance, if  his  son  should  become 
an  heir  and  then  die  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  by  itself,  and  in  the  lower 
part,  which  part  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rately tied  up  and  sealed:  and  he 
ought  also  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
first  part  of  his  testament,  forbidding 
the  lower  part  to  be  opened  while 
his  son  is  alive  and  under  the  age  of 
puberty.  Of  course  a  substitution  to 
a  son  under  the  age  of  puberty  is  not 
less  valid  because  written  on  the 
same  tablet  m  which  the  testator  haa 
instituted  him  his  heir,  whatever 
danger  it  may  mvolve  to  the  pupil, 
ii.  181. 

4.  Ascendants  may  not  onlv  sub- 
stitute to  their  children  under  the  age 
of  puberty,  so  that  if  such  children  be- 
come their  heirs,  and  die  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  any  one  whom  the 
testator  pleases  shall  be  made  their 
heir,  but  they  may  also  substitute 
to  their  disinherited  children;  and 
therefore,  in  such  a  case,  whatever 
a  disinherited  child,  within  the  age 
of  puberty,  may  have  acquired  by 
succession,  by  legacies,  or  by  gift  fiK>m 
relations  and  firiends,  all  beccones  the 
property  of  the  substituted  heir.    All 
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datonuii,  eadem  etiam  de  postumis  we  have  said  conceming  the  snbstitn- 
intelleginms.  tion  of  children  under  the  age  of  pu- 

berty, whether  instituted  heirs,  or  dis- 
inherited, is  applicable  also  to  post- 
humous children. 
Oai.  ii.  182, 188. 

It  was  not  because  he  instituted  a  child  in  his  own  testament 
that  a  paterfamilias  could  make  the  testament  of  that  child,  but 
because  the  child  was  in  his  power,  and  hence  he  could  make  the 
testaments  even  of  children  whom  he  disinherited.  Grandchildren 
and  other  descendants  could  also  be  made  subject  to  a  pupillary 
substitution  by  their  grandfather,  if  they  were  immediately  in  his 
power,  that  is,  if  their  own  father  was  dead  or  emancipated. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  under  the  power  of 
the  father  at  the  time  of  making  the  substitution,  and  also  at  that 
of  the  father's  death.  No  testator  could,  therefore,  substitute  to  an 
emancipated  child.  (D.  xxviii.  6.  2.  pr.)  If,  after  the  child  became 
>fui  juris,  he  was  arrogated,  this  vitiated  the  substitution ;  but  the 
person  who  arrogated  him  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  if  the 
child  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  would  give  up  to  the 
substituted  heir,  or  to  the  heredes  legitimi  if  no  one  was  substi- 
tuted, all  that  would  have  come  to  the  pupil  if  the  substitution 
had  remained  valid.  Pupillary  substitution  might  also  be  made 
by  the  adoptive  father;  but  it  did  not  affect  the  property  which 
the  pupil  had  when  arrogated.  (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  11.  3.)  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  every  case  of  pupil- 
lary substitution  save  the  last,  the  substituted  heir  took  not  only 
Yrhai  the  pupil  received  from  the  father,  but  all  that  the  pupil 
i^ould  have  had  to  dispose  of  by  testament,  if  he  had  been  capable 
of  making  a  testament. 

6.  Liberis  autem  suis  testamen-  5.  No  one  can  make  a  testament 

tnin  &cere  nemo  potest,  nisi  et  sibi  for  his  children  unless  he  also  makes 
fsu^iat:  nam  pupillare  testamentum  a  testament  for  himself:  for  the  pu- 
pars  et  sequela  est  patemi  testamenti,  pillary  testament  is  a  part  of,  and 
adeo  ut,  si  patris  testamentum  non  accessoiy  to,  the  testament  of  the 
valeat,  ne  filii  quidem  valebit.  parent,  so  much  so,  that  if  the  testa- 

ment of  the  father  is  not  valid,  neither 
is  that  of  the  son. 
D.  xx%-iii.  6.  2.  1. 

The  two  testaments  were  generally  contained  in  the  same 
instrument ;  but  a  testator  might,  if  he  pleased,  make  his  son's 
testament  by  a  different  instrument,  or  might  even  make  it  by 
verbal  nuncupation,  although  his  own  testament  was  written. 

6.  Vel  singulis  autem  liberis  vel  6.  A  testator  may  make  a  pupillary 

qui  eorum  novissimus  impubes  substitution  to  each  of  his  children, 
morietur,  substitui  potest.  Singulis  or  to  him  who  shall  die  the  last  under 
qtiidem,  si  neminem  eormn  intestato  the  age  of  puberty ;  to  each  if  he  is 
deoedere  Toluit :  novissimo,  si  jus  imwilhng  that  any  of  them  should  die 
legitimamm  hereditatum  integrum  intestate ;  to  the  last  who  shall  die,  if 
inter  eos  custodiri  veUt.  he  wishes  that  the  order  of  legal  suc- 

cession should    be    rigidl}'  preserved 
among  them. 
D.  xxviii.  6.  87. 
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7.  Substituitur  autem  impu-  7.  A  substitation  may  be  made  to 
beri  ant  nominatim,  veluti  *  Titius '  a  child  under  Hie  age  of  puberty  by 
aut  generaliter  *  quisquis  mihi  heres  name,  as  *  Let  Titius  succeed;  *  or  gene- 
erit : '  quibus  verbis  vocantur  ex  rally,  as,  *  whoever  shiJl  be  my  heir.* 
substitutione,  impubere  filio  mortuo.  By  these  latter  words  all  are  called  to 
qui  et  scripti  simt  heredes  et  exti-  the  inheritance  by  substitution,  on  the 
terunt,  et  pro  qua  parte  heredes  &cti  death  of  the  son  imder  the  age  of 
sunt.  puberty,  who  have  been  instituted,  and 

have  become  heirs  to  the  father,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  the  share  as- 
signed to  him  as  heir. 
D.  xxviiL  6.  8. 1. 

Quisquis  mihi  herea  erity  idem  impuberi  filio  heres  esto^  is 
the  foil  expression  given  in  the  Digest. 

8.  Masculo  igitur  us<]pe  ad  quat-  8.  A  substitution  then  may  be  made 
tuordecim  annos  substitui  potest,  to  males  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
feminsB  usque  ad  duodecim  annos :  and  to  females  up  to  that  of  twelve 
et  si  hoc  tempus  excesserit,  substi-  years :  this  age  once  passed,  the  sub- 
tutio  evanescit.  stitution  is  at  an  end. 

D.  xxviii.  6.  14. 

The  father  could  not  extend  the  time  beyond  fourteen  years, 
but  he  could  make  it  less ;  as,  for  example,  si  filius  meus  intra 
decimum  annum  decesseiit. 

The  substitutio  pupillaris  would  be  at  an  end  not  only  by  the 
pupil  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  but  by  his  undergoing  a 
capitis  deminutio  and  not  recovering  his  former  staiiis  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  or  dying  before  his  father,  as,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  it  would  be  impossible  he  should  make  a  testament.  Or, 
again,  if  no  one  entered  on  the  father's  inheritance,  or  the  &ther's 
testament  was  in  any  way  made  inoperative,  the  testament  of  the 
son  was  void,  because  it  was  on  the  validity  of  the  testament  of 
the  father  that  the  validity  of  the  testament  of  the  son  depended. 

9.  Extraneo  vero  vel  filio  puberi  9.  After  having  instituted  a  stranger 
heredi  institute  ita  substituere  nemo  or  son  of  full  age,  a  testator  cannot 
potest,  ut,  si  heres  extiterit  et  intra  then  go  on  to  substitute  another  heir 
aliquod  tempus  decesserit,  alius  ei  to  him,  if  he  dies  within  a  certain 
sit  heres  :  sed  hoc  solum  permis-  time.  All  that  is  allowed  is,  to  oblige, 
sum  est,  ut  eum  per  fideicommissum  by  a  fideicommisswnif  the  person  insti- 
testator  obliget,  alii  hereditatem  ejus  tuted  to  give  up  all  or  a  part  to  a  third 
vel  totam  vel  pro  parte  restituere  :  person.  What  the  law  is  on  this  point 
quod  jus  quale  sit,  suo  loco  trademus.  we  will  explain  in  its  proper  place. 

Gai.  ii.  184. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  a  fideicommissum^  the  testator 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  inheritance  of  another;  he 
only  regulates  the  transmission  of  his  own,  and  nothing,  therefore, 
passed  by  the  fideicommissum,  except  what  came  to  the  person 
instituted  from  the  testator. 

Soldiers  could  make  a  testament  for  their  children  without 
having  made  their  own,  and  could  substitute,  so  far  as  the  inherit- 
ance they  gave  went,  to  their  children  over  puberty,  to  emancipated 
children  and  strangers.  (D.  xxviii.  6.  2.  1 ;  D.  xxviii.  6.  10.  5  ; 
D.  xxviii.  6.  15 ;  D.  xxix.  1.  41.  4  and  5.) 
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Tit.  XVn.   QUIBUS    MODIS    TESTAMENTA      . 
INFIRMANTUR. 

Testamentum  jure  fiEbotum  usque  A  testament  duly  made   remains 

eo  valet,  donee  rumpatur  irritumve    valid  until  it    is    either   revoked   or 
fiat.  rendered  ineffectual. 

K  something  was  originally  wanting  to  the  validity  of  the 
testament,  if  some  formality  was  wanting,  it  was  spoken  of  as 
being  injiLsium^  rum  jure  factum^  or  imperfectum  ;  and  as  nvUiua 
momentiy  if  a  child  was  not  properly  disinherited.  But  it  might 
be  quite  valid  when  made,  and  subsequently  lose  its  effect;  in 
such  a  case  it  was  either  ruptum,  i.e.  its  force  was  broken,  it  was 
revoked,  either  by  agnation  or  a  suns  hereSy  or  by  a  subsequent 
testament;  or  it  was  irritum^  rendered  useless  by  the  testator 
undergoing  a  change  of  status^  or  by  no  one  entering,  under  it,  on 
the  inheritance.  (D.  xxviii.  3.  1.)  In  this  last  case  it  was  specially 
said  to  be  destitutum;  but  the  general  expression  irritum  was 
applied,  as  well  as  the  more  particular  term  destitutum^  to  a  testa- 
ment that  had  been  abandoned. 

We  have  no  term  nearer  to  I'wpium  than  revoked ;  but  it  does 
not  express  it  very  accurately,  as  the  rupture  of  the  testament 
might  be  something  quite  independent  of  the  testator's  will, 
whereas  revocation  properly  implies  a  voluntary  act  of  the  testator. 
We  have  hitherto,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  metaphor,  translated  it, 
^  the  force  of  the  testament  is  broken ; '  but  this  paraphrase  is  too 
cumbrous  to  be  retained  when  the  expression  occurs  frequently. 

1.  Rumpitnrautemtestamentiun,  1.  A  testament  is  revoked  when, 

cum  in  eodem  statu  manente  testa-  the    testator   still   remaining   in  the 

tore  ipsios  testamenti  jus  vitiatur.  same  «<a£«i«,  the  effect  of  the  testament 

Si  qois  enim  post  fieustom  testamen-  is  destroyed ;  for  if,  after  making  his 

torn  adoptaverit  sibi  filium  per  im-  testament,  he  arrogates  a  person  9ui 

peratorem  emn,  qui  sui  juris  est,  ant  jvris  by  license   from  the    emperor, 

per   prsBtorem    sectmdum   nostram  or  if  in  the  presence  of  the  prsetor, 

constitutionem  enm,  qui  in  potestate  and  by  virtue  of  our  constitution,  he 

parentis    fuerit,  testamentum    ejus  adopts  a  child  under  the  power  of  his 

Tumpitur     quasi     adgnatione     sui  natural  ascendant,  then  the  testament 

heredis.  is  revoked  by  this  quasi-agnation  of  a 

SVM8  herea, 
Gai.  ii.  188,  et  seq. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  rupture  of  the  testament  might 
be  avoided  by  instituting  or  disinheriting  posthumous  children 
and  quasirpostwmi.  (Tit.  13.  2.)  But  when  a  new  suus  heres  came 
into  the  family  by  the  civil  agnation  produced  by  adoption  or  arro- 
gation,  the  stricter  law  of  the  time  of  Gains  pronounced  that  the 
testament  was  inevitably  revoked.  But  in  the  times  of  the  later 
jurists,  if  the  new  suvs  heres  had  been  instituted  by  anticipation, 
the  testament  was  considered  as  not  revoked  (D.  xxviii.  2.  23), 
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and  it  was  only  when  he  had  been  omitted  or  disinherited,  that 
the  rule  making  the  testament  of  no  effect  was  allowed  to  prevail. 
And  Jnstinian  seems  here  to  countenance  the  opinion  by  omitting 
the  word  onmimodoy  which  Gains  adds  to  rumpitur, 

2.  Fosteriore  quoque  testamento,  2.  A  former  testament  is  equally 
quod  jure  perfectum  est,  superius  revoked  by  a  subsequent  one  made 
rompitur.  Nee  interest,  an  ezti-  as  the  law  requires,  nor  does  it  sig- 
tent  aHquis  heres  ex  eo,  an  non  ex-  nify  whether  under  the  new  testament 
titerit :  hoc  enim  solum  spectatur,  any  one  becomes  heir  or  not ;  the  only 
an  aliquo  casu  existere  potuerit.  question  is,  whether  there  could  have 
Ideoque  si  quis  aut  noluerit  heres  been  an  heir  imder  it:  therefore,  if 
esse,  aut  vivo  testatore  aut  post  an  instituted  heir  renounces,  or  dies, 
mortem  ejus,  antequam  hereditatem  either  during  the  life  of  ihe  testator, 
adiret,  decesserit,  aut  condicione,  or  after  the  testator^s  death,  but  before 
sub  (}ua  heres  institutus  est,  defeo-  entering  upon  the  inheritance,  or  if  his 
tus  sit,  in  his  casibus  paterfamilias  interest  terminates  by  the  &ilure  of 
intestatus  moritur :  nam  et  prius  the  condition  under  which  he  was  insti- 
testamentum  non  valet,  ruptimi  a  tuted — ^in  any  of  these  cases  the  testa- 
posteriore,  et  posterius  seque  nullas  tor  dies  intestate ;  for  the  first  testa- 
vires  habet,  cum  ex  eo  nemo  heres  ment  is  invalid,  being  revoked  by  tiie 
extiterit.  second,  and  the  second  is  of  as  little 

force,  as  there  ie  no  heir  under  it. 
Gai.  ii.  144. 

If  the  heir  instituted  in  a  second  testament  would  have  taken 
as  heres  ah  intestato^  the  second  testament,  although  it  might  be 
not  fonnally  made  (jure  perfectum),  was  still  held  valid,  as  an 
expression  of  the  last  will  of  the  deceased,  who  died  intestate 
indeed,  but  whose  wishes  were  binding  on  the  heir.  (D.  xxviii.  3. 
2;  C.  vi.  23.  21.3.) 

The  two  modes  mentioned  in  the  text  by  which  a  testament 
could  be  revoked  are  the  agnation  of  a  suus  heres  and  the  making 
a  subsequent  testament.  But  the  testator  could  also  revoke  it 
by  tearing  or  defacing  it,  or  by  signifying  a  wish  to  have  it  re- 
voked before  three  witnesses ;  or  if  the  testament  had  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death  been  made  ten  years,  it  was  enoagh  to 
make  it  considered  as  revoked  if  the  testator  had  signified,  before 
three  witnesses  or  by  a  deed,  his  wish  that  it  should  not  remain  in 
force.  Theodosins  had  enacted  that  a  testament  should  be  always 
invalid  aft-er  ten  years  had  expired  from  the  time  of  its  being 
made.  Justinian  allowed  testaments  to  remain  valid,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  any  length  of  time,  but  retained  the  effect  of  the  lapse 
of  time  if  the  t^estator  had  also  signified,  as  above  mentioned,  his 
wish  to  have  his  testament  revoked.     (C.  vi.  23.  27.) 

When  it  is  said  that  a  subsequent  testament  to  revoke  a  prior 
one  must  be  regularly  made,  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  the 
case  of  soldiers,  their  privilege  of  making  a  testament  in  any  way 
they  pleased  would  permit  them  to  revoke  a  prior  testament  by 
any  testament  that  expressed  their  intentions. 

8.  Sed  si  quis,  priore  testamento  8.  If  any  one,  after  having  duly 

jure  perfecto,  posterius  seqne  jure    made  a  testament,  makes  another  in  an 
fecerit,  etiamsi  ex  certis  rebus  in  eo    equally  valid  way,  although  the  heir  is 
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iMFedem  institnerit,  superins  testa- 
mentnm  sublatnin  esse  divi  Severos 
et  ^toninns  rescripseront.  Gajns 
constitationis  inseri  verba  jussimtis, 
cum  alind  quoque  prseterea  in  ea 
constitntione  expressum  est.  *Im- 
peratores  Seyems  et  AntoninnB 
Coceeio  Campano.  Testamentum 
secnndo  loco  factum,  licet  in  eo 
certarom  rerum  heres  scriptus  sit, 
jmre  valere,  perinde  ac  si  remm 
mentio  £ftcta  non  esset,  sed  teneri 
heredem  scriptmn,  ut,  contentus 
rebus  sibi  datis,  aut  suppleta  quarta 
ex  lege  Falcidia,  hereditatem  resti- 
toat  his,  qui  in  piiore  testamento 
scripti  fiierant,  propter  inserta  verba 
seeundo  testamento,  quibus,  ut  va- 
leret  prius  testamentum,  expressum 
est,  dubitari  non  oportet.'  Et 
mptum  quidem  testamentum  hoc 
xnodo  efficitur. 


instituted  therein  for  certain  particular 
things  only,  yet,  as  the  Emperors  Se- 
verus  and  Antoninus  have  decided  by 
a  rescript,  the  first  testament  is  con- 
sidered to  be  thereby  destroyed.  We 
have  ordered  the  words  of  this  con- 
stitution to  be  here  inserted,  as  it 
contains  a  further  provision.  '  The 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  to 
Cocceius  Gampanus:  a  second  testa- 
ment, although  the  heir  named  in  it 
is  instituted  to  particular  things  only, 
shall  be  as  valid  as  if  the  things  had 
not  been  specified,  but  unquestionably 
the  heir  instituted  in  the  second  testa- 
ment must  content  himself  either  with 
the  things  given  him,  or  with  the 
fourth  part,  made  up  to  him  according 
to  the  lex  Falcidia,  and  shall  be  bound 
to  restore  the  rest  of  the  inheritance 
to  the  heirs  instituted  in  the  first  testa- 
ment, on  account  of  the  words  inserted 
in  the  second,  by  which  it  is  declared, 
that  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  first 
testament.*  This,  therefore,  is  a  mode 
in  which  a  testament  is  revoked. 
D.  xxxvi.  1.  29. 

It  was  not  the  lex  Falcidia^  but  the  senatusconsulkim  Pega- 
sianurriy  by  which  this  fourth  was  in  such  a  case  given  to  the  heir. 
(See  Tit.  23.  5.) 

If  the  heir  was  instituted  for  a  part  only,  certce  re»,  he  would 
by  law  be  instituted  for  the  whole,  as  no  one  could  die  partly 
testate ;  but  if  in  the  second  testament  it  was  expressed  that  the 
first  should  be  valid,  this  would  be  the  same  as  imposing  a  fidei^ 
ecTnmissu/m  on  the  heir  under  the  second  testament,  the  terms  of 
the  fideicorrvmissiLm  being  contained  in  the  first  testament. 

4.  Testaments  duly  made  are  also 
invalidated  in  another  way,  viz.  if 
the  testator  suffers  a  capitis  deminuUo, 
We  have  shown  in  the  First  Book 
under  what  circumstances  this  may 
happen. 
Gai.  ii.  145. 

As  it  was  from  his  civil  status  that  a  testator's  power  of 
making  a  testament  proceeded,  any  change  in  this  was  held, 
except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  (Tit.  11.  5),  to  invalidate  any  exercise 
of  the  power  made  before  the  change. 

5.  Hoc    autem  casu  irrita  fieri  5.  In  such  a  case  testaments  are 

testamenta  dicuntur,  cum  alioquin  said  to  become  ineffectuid,  although 

et  qu»  rumpantur,  irrita  fiunt,  et  those  which  are  revoked,  or  which, 

quie  statim  ab  initio  non  jure  fiunt,  firom  the  beginning,  were  not  legally 

izrita  sunt :  et  ea,  quae  jure  £B.cta  valid,  may  equally  well  be  termed  in- 

0tmt,  postea  propter  capitis  deminu-  effectual.     We  may  also  term  those 

tionem  irrita  fiunt,  possumus  nihilo  testaments  revoked,  which,  being  at 


4.  Alio  quoque  modo  testamenta 
jure  facta  infinnantur,  veluti  cum 
is,  qui  fecerit  testamentum,  capite 
demmutus  sit.  Quod  quibus  modis 
accidit,  primo  libro  rettulimus. 
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first  le^aUy  made,  are  afterwards  ren- 
dered meneotnal  by  a  capitis  demi- 
nutio.  But,  as  it  is  more  convenient 
to  distinguish  by  different  terms  each 
cause  that  invalidates  a  testament, 
some  are  said  to  be  irregularly  made, 
and  others  regularly  made,  to  be  re- 
voked or  rendered  ineffectnaL 
ii.  146. 

Under  irrita  testamenta  we  must  include  those  which  the 
jnrisoonsnlts  termed  destituta^  i.e.  abandoned,  by  no  one  entering 
on  the  inheritance. 


minus  rupta  dicere.  Sed  quia  sane 
commodius  erat  singulas  oausas 
singulis  appellationibus  distingui, 
ideo  quBedam  non  jure  facta  dicun- 
tur,  qusedam  jure  facta  mmpi  vel 
irrita  fieri. 


Gai. 


6.  Non  tamen  per  omnia  inutilia 
sunt  ea  testamenta,  qufe  ab  initio 
jure  facta  propter  capitis  deminu- 
tionem  irrita  facta  sunt.  Nam  si 
septem  testium  signis  signata  sunt, 
.  potest  scriptus  heres  secundum 
tabulas  testamenti  bonorum  posses- 
sionem agnoscere,  si  modo  defunctus 
et  civis  Bomanus  et  suse  potestatis 
mortis  tempore  fuerit :  nam  si  ideo 
irritum  factum  sit  testamentum, 
quod  civitatem  vel  etiam  libertatem 
testator  amisit,  aut  quia  in  adoptio- 
nem  se  dedit  et  mortis  tempore  in 
adoptivi  patris  potestate  sit,  non 
potest  scriptus  heres  secundum 
tabulas  bonorum  possessionem  pe- 
tere. 


6.  But  testaments  at  first  validly 
made,  and  afterwards  rendered  in- 
effectual b*y  a  capitis  deminutio,  are  not 
absolutely  void :  for  if  they  have  been 
attiested  by  the  seals  of  seven  wit- 
nesses, the  instituted  heir  can  obtain 
possession  of  the  goods  according  to 
the  testament,  provided  that  the  tes- 
tator was  a  Boman  citizen,  and  was 
sui  juris  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
if  a  testament  becomes  ineffectual  be- 
cause the  testator  has  lost  the  rights  of 
a  citizen  or  his  liberty,  or  because  he 
has  given  himself  in  adoption,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  under  the 
power  of  his  adoptive  &ther,  then  the 
mstituted  heir  cannot  demand  posses- 
sion of  the  goods  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  testament. 


Gai.  ii.  147. 

The  meaning  of  the  prsetor  giving  the  bonortim  possessio 
secundum  tcJndas  is,  that  he  ordered  that  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty should  be  given  as  the  testator  intended,  though^  by  the 
rules  of  strict  law,  the  testament  in  which  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  was  invalidated.  The  instance  referred  to  in  the  text 
is  that  of  a  testator,  after  making  his  testament,  suffering  a  capitis 
deminutiOy  but  returning  to  his  old  status  before  dying.  In  such 
a  case  the  prsBtor  gave  the  bonorum  possessio ;  but  if  the  testator 
had  been  arrogated  and  then  emancipated,  he  must  (since  the 
arrogation  was  his  own  act)  have  after  his  emancipation  expressly 
declared  his  wish  to  abide  by  his  testament  made  before  arrogation 
(Gai.  ii.  147),  or  the  preetor  would  not  give  the  bonorum  possessio 
to  the  instituted  heir.  This,  however,  cbnnot  have  been  necessaiy 
after  Justinian  enacted  that  a  person  arrogated  retained  the 
dominium  of  his  property. 

7.  £x  eo  autem  solo  non  potest  7.  A  testament  cannot  be  invali- 

infirmari  testamentum,  quod  postea  dated  solely  because  the  testator   is 

testator  id  noluit  valere:    plus^ue  afterwards  unwilling   that   it    shonld 

adeo,  etsi  quis   post  factum  pnus  take  effect ;  so  much  so  that,  if  any 

testamentum    posterius    facere  coe-  one,    after    making    one    testament, 

pent  et  aut  mortalitate  prseventus,  begins  another,  and  then,  being  pre- 

aut  quia  eum  ejus  rei  poenituit,  id  vented   by   death,    or    from    having 
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non  perfecisset,  divi  Fertinacis  ora- 
tione  cautum  est,  ne  alias  tabulae 
priores  jure  fiftctse  irritse  fiant,  nisi 
sequentes  jure  ordinatse  et  perfectee 
fuerint.  Nam  imperfectum  testa- 
mentnm  sine  dubio  nullum  est. 


changed  his  mind,  does  not  complete 
it,  it  is  decided  in  an  address  to  the 
senate  by  the  Emperor  Pertinax,  that 
the  first  testament  shall  not  be  made 
ineffectual,  rmless  the  subsequent  one 
is  regularly  made  and  complete,  for 
an  imperfect  testament  is  undoubtedly 
null. 


C.  vi,  28.  21.  5. 


See  note  on  pari^raph  2. 

8.  Eadem  oratione  expressit,  non 
admissurum  se  hereditatem  ejus, 
qui  litis  causa  principem  heredem 
rehquerit,  neque  tabulas  non  legi- 
time factas,  in  quibus  ipse  ob  eam 
causam  heres  institutus  erat,  pro- 
baturum  neqae  ex  nuda  voce  heredis 
nomen  admissurum  neque  ex  -ulla 
scriptura,  oui  juris  auotoritas  desit, 
ali^uid  adepturum.  Secundum  hsec 
divi  quoque  Severus  et  Antoninus 
sfepissimeresaripsemnt:  'licet  enim,' 
inquiunt, '  legibus  soluti  sumus,  at- 
tamen  legibus  vivimus.* 


8.  The  emperor  declared  in  the 
same  address  to  the  senate,  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  inheritance  of 
any  testator,  who,  on  account  of  a 
suit,  made  the  emperor  his  heir ;  that 
he  would  never  make  valid  a  testament 
legally  deficient'  in  form,  if,  in  order 
to  cover  the  deficiency,  he  himself  was 
instituted  heir ;  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  title  of  heir,  if  he  was  insti- 
tuted by  mere  word  of  mouth;  and 
that  he  would  never  take  anything  by 
virtue  of  any  writing  wanting  the 
authority  of  strict  law.  The  Em* 
perors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have 
also  often  issued  rescripts  to  the  same 
purpose:  'for  although,'  say  they, 
*  we  are  fireed  from  the  tie  of  ti^e  laws, 
.  yet  we  live  in  obedience  to  them,* 
D.  xxxii.  23. 

Testators  occasionally  made  the  emperor  their  heir,  in  order 
that  their  adversary  in  a  lawBuit  might  have  him  to  contend  with. 

An  oratio  was  an  address  to  the  senate  by  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  explained  to  them  what  they  were  to  enact;  tiiey  then 
put  his  recommendations  into  the  shape  of  a  senatusconsuUum. 


Tit.  XVni.    DE  INOFilCIOSO  TESTAMENTO. 


Quia  plerumque  parentes  sine 
causa  Hberos  suos  vel  exheredant 
vel  omittunt,  inductum  est,  ut  de 
inoffidoso  testamento  agere  possint 
llberi,  qui  queruntur,  aut  inique  se 
exheredatos  aut  inique  prseteritos, 
hoc  colore,  quasi  non  sanse  mentis 
fiiemnt,  cum  testamentum  ordina- 
rent.  Sed  hoc  dicitur,  non  ^uasi 
vere  furiosus  sit,  sed  recte  qmdem 
fecit^  testamentum,  non  autem  ex 
offieio  pietatis ;  nam  si  vere  furiosus 
est,  nuUum  est  testamentum. 


Since  ascendants  often  disinherit 
their  children,  or  omit  them  in  their 
testaments,  without  any  cause,  chil- 
dren who  complain  that  they  have  been 
unjustly  disinherited  or  omitted,  have 
been  permitted  to  bring  the  action  de 
mofficioso  testamento,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  parents  were  not  of 
sane  mind  when  weymade  their  testa- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  that  tiie 
testator  was  really  insane,  but  that 
the  testament,  though  regularly  made, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  affec- 
tion he  owed.  For,  if  a  testator  is 
really  insane  at  the  time,  his  testa- 
ment is  null. 


D.  V.  2.  2,  8,  6. 
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As  we  may  gather  from  the  text,  a  testament  was  termed 
inofficiosum,  which  was  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  natural 
affection,  and  those  duties  of  near  relationship  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  offidum  pietatis,  A  presumption  seemed  to 
arise  that  the  persons  very  closely  connected  with  the  testator,  if 
passed  over,  must  have  done  something  to  merit  the  testator's  dis- 
approbation. They  might  therefore  naturally  desire  to  have  their 
character  (cestimatio)  protected  against  this  imputation,  and  they 
therefore  applied  to  the  praetor  to  set  the  testament  aside.  A 
testament  regularly  and  validly  made,  but  liable  to  the  objection 
that  it  was  iruyfficiosimiy  was  liable  to  be  set  aside  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  children,  or,  if  there  were  no  children,  on  that  of  the 
ascendants,  or,  if  there  were  no  ascendants,  on  that  of  the  brother 
or  sister  of  the  deceased,  the  claim  of  these  last,  however,  only 
prevailing  where  the  person  instituted  was  turpis. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  date  the  action  de  inofficioso  testamento 
was  first  introduced.  It  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (In  Ven\  i.  42). 
It  was  brought  before  the  centumviri^  as  were  all  actions  concerning 
inheritances,  and  if  they  pronounced  the  testament  *  inojfficiosum^* 
all  its  dispositions  were  set  aside,  and  the  inheritance  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  ah  intestdto.     (See  Introd.  sec.  77,  92.) 

The  power  of  bringing  the  action  was,  however,  not  confined 
entirely  to  those  who  were  disinherited.  Children  omitted  by  the 
mother,  and  grandchildren  omitted  by  the  maternal  grandfather, 
might  bring  it,  as  we  have  already  seen.     (Tit.  13.  7.) 

The  object  of  permitting  the  action  was  that  those  permitted 
to  bring  it  on  account  of  their  strong  claims  on  the  testator  should 
not  be  disinherited  or  omitted  altogether  without  sufficient  cause. 
If,  therefore,  they  got  in  any  way  a  fourth  of  what  they  would 
have  received  in  a  succession  ai  intestato^  or  were  excluded  for 
what  the  law  considered  a  just  cause  (which  Justinian  afterwards 
required  to  be  expressed  in  the  testament,  Nov.  115. 8),  such  as  gross 
misconduct  towards  the  testator,  they  could  not  bring  this  action. 

1.  Kon  tantiun  autem  liberis  per-  1.  It  is  not  children  only  who  are 

missimi  est  parentum  testamentum  allowed  to  attack  the  testamentfi  of 
inofficiosum  aocusare,  verom  etiam  their  ascendants  as  inofficious.  Ascen- 
parentibuB  liberorom.  Soror  autem  dants  are  also  permitted  to  attack 
et  frater  turpibus  personis  scriptis  those  of  their  children.  The  brothers 
heredibus  ex  sacris  constitutionibus.    and  sisters  of  a  testator,  also,  bv  the 

grtelati  sunt :  non  ergo  contra  omnes  imperial  constitutions,  are  pre&rred 
eredes  agere  possunt.  Ultra  fratres  to  mfiemious  persons,  if  any  such  have 
et  sorores  cognati  nullo  modo  aut  been  instituted  heirs.  Thus,  then, 
agere  possunt  aut  agentes  vincere.        they    cannot   bring    such    an    action 

against    any  heir.    Beyond    brothers 
and  sisters  no  cognate  can  bring  or 
succeed  in  such  an  action  at  alL 
C.  iii.  28.  21,  27. 

Before  Justinian,  brothers  and  sisters  could  only  bring  this 
action  while  the  tie  of  agnation  was  in  existence.  He  permitted 
them  to  bring  it  durante  vel  non  agnatione  (C.  iii.  28.  27),  and 
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thus  made  it  safficient  that  they  should  be  merely  consanguineij 
i.e.  bom  of  the  same  father.  Subsequently,  by  the  118th  Novel, 
uterine  brothers  or  sisters  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
conscrngm/nei. 


2.  Tam  autem  naturales  liberi, 
qnam  Becundmu  nostrffi  constitatio- 
nis  divisionem  adoptati  ita  deinum 
de  inofficioso  testamento  agere  pos- 
sunt,  si  nollo  alio  jure  ad  bona  de- 
fdncti  venire  possunt.  Nam  qui 
alio  jure  veniunt  ad  totam  heredi- 
tatem  vel  partem  ejus,  de  inofficioso 
agere  non  possimt.  Postumi  quo- 
que,  qui  nuUo  alio  jure  venire  pos- 
sunt, de  inofficioso  agere  possunt. 


D.  V.  2.  6. 


2.  But  natural  children,  as  well 
as  adopted  (the  distinction  between 
adopted  children  laid  down  in  our 
constitution  being  always  observed), 
can  only  attack  the  testament  as  in- 
officious, if  they  can  obtain  the  effects 
of  the  deceased  in  no  other  way ;  for 
those  who  can  obtain  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  by  any  other 
means,  cannot  bring  an  action  ds  in- 
officioso. Posthumous  children,  also, 
who  are  unable  to  recover  their  inheri- 
tance by  any  other  method,  are  allowed 
to  bring  this  action, 
pr.  and  8. 15. 


Those  adopted  by  strangers  could  not  impugn  the  testament  of 
the  adoptive  father,  if  they  were  disinherited  or  passed  over,  but 
those  who  were  adopted  by  their  ascendants  could.  This  is  the 
divisio  here  alluded  to.    (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  11.  2.) 

The  (ictio  de  htofficioso  testamento  was  only  a  last  resource 
open  to  those  who  had  no  other  ;  a  pupil,  therefore,  arrogated,  and 
afterwards  disinherited  by  the  arrogator,  could  not  bring  this 
action,  because  he  was  entitled  to  the  qxia/rta  Antonina  (see  Bk.  i. 
Tit.  11.  3);  nor,  again,  could  an  emancipated  son,  omitted  in  the 
testament  of  his  father,  because  the  prastor  gave  him  possession  of 
the  goods  contra  tabnlas.    (See  Tit.  13.  3.^ 


3.  Sed  hsec  ita  accipienda  sunt, 
si  nihil  eis  penitus  a  testatoribus 
testamento  relictum  est.  Quod  no- 
stra constitutio  ad  verecundiam 
naturse  introduxit.  Sin  vero  quan* 
tacumque  pars  hereditatis  vel  res  eis 
fderit  relicta,  de  inofficioso  querela 
qtiiescente,  id,  ^uod  eis  deest,  usque 
ttd  quartam  legitimae  partis  repletur, 
lieet  non  fuerit  adjectum,  boni  viri 
arbitratu  debere  eam  repleri. 


3.  All  this  must  ber  understood  to 
take  place  only  when  nothing  at  all  has 
been  left  them  by  the  testament  of  the 
deceased :  a  provision  introduced  by 
our  constitution,  out  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  nature.  ^  For,  if  the  least 
part  of  the  inheritance  or  any  one 
single  thing  has  been  given  them,  they 
cannot  bring  an  action  de  inofficioso 
testcumento :  but  they  must  have  made 
up  to  them  one-fourth  of  what  would 
have  been  their  share,  if  the  deceased 
had  died  intestate,  supposing  what  is 
given  does  not  amount  to  this  fourth  : 
and  this,  although  the  testator  has 
not  added  to  his  gift  any  direction 
that  this  fourth  is  to  be  made  up  to 
them  according  to  the  estimate  of  a 
trustworthy  person. 
G.  iii.  28.  80.  pr.  and  1. 

A  jplehisdtum  was  passed  in  the  year  714  a.u.c,  called  the  lex 
Falddia  (Tit,  22),  which  provided  that  one  clear  fourth  of  the 
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inheritance  must  remain  to  the  heir,  and  that  legacies  could  only 
affect  three-fourths.  Either  from  the  analogy  of  this  law,  or  by 
some  express  enactment,  it  was  decided  that  every  one  who  was 
near  enough  in  blood  to  the  testator  to  bring  the  action  de  i7^- 
officioso,  might  bring  it,  though  mentioned  in  the  testament, 
unless  one-fourth  was  thereby  given  him  of  what  he  would  have 
received  in  a  succession  ah  intestato.  This  fourth  part  was 
spoken  of  under  different  names.  Sometimes  it  was  itself  termed 
the  Faleidia  (solam  eis  Falcidiam  debitce  succegsionis  relintjuant^ 
Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7.  28).  Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  portto 
legihua  debiiu^  or  portia  legitima  (C.  iii.  28.  28.  1),  and  commenta- 
tors have  called  it  simply  the  legitima.  In  the  text,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  term  legitima  pars  is  used  to  express  the  share  the  per- 
sons would  have  taken  ah  intestato. 

Before  the  time  of  Justinian  (Cod.  Theod.  ii.  19.  4),  unless  a 
testator  either  expressly  gave  this  fourth,  or  gave  a  direction  that 
such  an  additional  share  of  the  goods  should  be  added  to  that 
actually  given,  as  some  trustworthy  person,  who  should  make  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  should 
consider  would  be  necessary  to  make  what  was  given  equal  to  the 
fourth,  the  testament  could  be  attacked  and  set  aside  as  inofficious ; 
but  Justinian  altered  the  law  on  this  point,  and  enacted  that  if 
the  testator  gave  anything  at  all,  the  action  de  inoffimoso  could 
not  be  brought,  but  only  an  action  to  obtain  what  was  wanting 
to  make  up  the  fourth,  while  the  testament  itself  remained  valid. 
(C.  iii.  28.  30.  pr.)  There  were  considerable  differences  between 
this  action  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  to  the  fourth  part  (actio 
in  supphm&iitum  legitime)  and  that  de  inofficioso  :  the  former 
was  a  personal  action,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  time  in  which  it 
was  to  be  brought,  it  was  transmissible  to  the  heirs  of  the  person 
who  could  bring  it,  and  it  left  the  testament  valid ;  the  latter  was 
a  real  action,  was  obliged  to  be  brought  within  a  certain  time  (see 
note  to  paragr.  7),  could  not  be  transmitted  to  the  heirs,  unless 
the  person  entitled  to  bring  it  had  manifested  an  intention  to  do 
so,  and  if  it  was  successfully  brought,  the  testament  was  set  aside. 

4.  Si  tutor  nomine  pupilli,  cujus  4.  If  a  iator  accepts  in  the  name 

tutelam     gerebat,    ex     testamento  of  the  pupil  under  his  charge  a  legacy 

patris  Bui  legatum  acceperit,  cum  given  in  the  testament  of  tiie  tutor's 

nihil  erat  ipsi  tutori  relictimi  a  patre  own  fiftther,  while  nothing  has  been 

suo,  nihilo  minus  possit  nomine  suo  left  to  the  tutor  himself  by  his  father's 

de    inofficioso     patris     testamento  testament,  he  may  neverUieless  in  his 

agere.  own  name  attack  the  testament  of  his 

father  as  inofficious. 

D.  v.  2. 10.  1. 

To  accept  a  legacy  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  the 
testament ;  but  it  was  reasonable  that  a  tutor,  who  had  an  un- 
avoidable duty  to  perform  towards  his  pupil,  should  not  be 
personally  bound  by  an  act  done  in  his  capacity  as  tutor. 
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5.  Sed  et  si  e  contrario  pupilli  5.  Conversely,  if  a  tutor,  in  the 
nomine,  eoi  nihil  relictum  fderit,  de  name  of  his  pupil,  to  whom  nothing 
inofficioso  egent  et  snperatus  est,  has  heen  left,  attacks  as  inofficious 
ipse  quod  sibi  in  eodem  testamento  the  testament  of  the  pupil's  father, 
legatum  relictum  est,  non  amittit.  and  attacks  it  xmsuccessfdly,  he  does 

not  lose  anv  legacy  that  may  have 
been  left  to  himself  in  the  same  testa- 
ment. 
D.  V.  2.  80.  1. 

Any  one  who  unsnccessfully  attacked  usque  ad  senientiam  a 
testament  as  inofficions,  forfeited  to  ihidfiscus  whatever  was  given 
him  by  the  testament ;  bat  not  if  he  desisted  from  the  action  (D.  v. 
2.  8.  14). 

6.  Igitur  ^uartam  quis  debet  6.  That  a  ^rson  should  be  de- 
habere,  ut  de  mofficioso  testamento  barred  from  bringing  the  action  de 
agere  non  possit:  sive  jure  heredi-  inojfficioao  testcumento,  it  is  necessary 
tario^  sive  jure  le^ti  vel  fideicom-  that  he  should  have  a  fourth,  either 
missi,  vel  si  mortis  causa  ei  quarta  by  hereditary  right,  or  by  a  legacy 
donata  fiierit,  vel  inter  vivos  in  his  or  a  fideioommissum,  or  by  a  donatio 
tantmnmodo  casibus,  quorum  nostra  mortis  causa,  or  a  donatio  inter  vivos 
eonstitutio  mentionem  fiacit,  vel  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  our  constitu- 
aliis  modis,  qui  constitutionibus  tion,  or  by  any  of  the  other  means  set 
oontinentur.  forth  in  the  constitutions. 

7.  Quod  autem  de  qucurta  dixi-  7.  What  we  have  said  of  the  fourth 
mus,  ita  intellegendiun  est,  ut,  sive  must  be  understood  as  meaning  that, 
nnus  fuerit  sive  plures,  quibus  agere  whether  there  is  one  person  only  or 
de  inofficioso  testamento  permittitur,  several,  who  can  bring  an  action  de  in- 
una  qucurta  eis  dari  possit,  ut  pro  officioso  testamento,  only  one-fourth  is 
rata  distribuatur  eis,  id  est  pro  virili  to  be  distributed  among  all  propor- 
portione,  quarta.  tionally,  that  is,  each  is  to  have  the 

fourth  of  his  proper  share. 
D.  V.  2.  8.  6  and  8;  D.  v.  2.  26.  pr.;  C.  iii.  28.  29 ;  C.  iiL  86.  2. 

If  the  donatio  inter  vivos  had  been  made  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  quarta  legttinia 
(D.  V.  2.  25 ;  C.  iii.  28.  35),  or  had  been  advanced  for  the  pnr- 
chase  of  a  military  rank  (C.  iii.  28.  30),  or  was  such  as  unduly  to 
diminish  the  testator's  property,  then  it  was  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  how  much  the  recipient  was  entitled  to  as  his  fourth;  but, 
generally  speaking,  as  it  was  the  receipt  of  the  fourth  of  that  which 
a  person  would  have  received  ah  intestato  that  excluded  him  from 
bnnging  the  action  de  inofficioso,  the  right  to  this  action  could  not 
be  taken  away  by  the  receipt  of  gifts,  which,  having  been  made  inter 
vivosj  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  inheritance  ab  intestato. 

The  words,  vel  oMis  modis,  &c.,  refer  to  sums  given  by  parents 
to  their  children  as  part  of  dotes,  and  to  donationes  propter  nu- 
ptial (C.  iii.  28.  29),  which  were  taken  into  account  in  reckoning 
the  amount  due  as  the  portio  legitima. 

The  right  to  the  action  de  inofficioso  might  be  extinguished, 
(1)  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  quarta  legitima  dying  without 
having  manifested  an  intention  to  dispute  the  testament ;  if  he 
had  done  so,  the  right  to  the  action  passed  to  his  heirs  (D.  v. 
2.  6.  2) ;    (2)  if  he  had  allowed  a  time,  fixed  first  at  two  and 
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subsequently  at  five  years  (Cod.  Theod.  ii.  19.  5),  to  elapse  without 
bringing  the  action ;  and  (3)  when  he  had  acquiesced  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  testament ;  as,  for  instance,  by  making  a  contract 
with  the  persons  instituted,  in  their  capacity  as  heirs  (D.  v.  2.  20), 
or  by  a  demand  against  those  persons  for  the  payment  of  a  legacy', 
or  by  desisting  in  the  action  when  once  brought.  (D.  v.  2.  8.  1.) 
Justinian,  in  his  Novels,  introduced  considerable  changes  in  the 
law  on  these  points.  First,  if  those  entitled  to  the  portio  hgitima 
were  more  than  four  in  number,  they  divided  between  them  one- 
half  of  the  whole  inheritance ;  if  they  were  four  or  less  than  four, 
jbhey  divided  between  them  a  third  of  the  whole  inheritance. 
(Nov.  18.  1.)  Secondly,  those  who  could  claim  a  p&i'tio  legitima 
were  required  to  be  made  heirs,  and  the  testament  was  not  to  be 
upheld  because  those  entitled  to  the  portio  legitima  had  some^ 
thing  otherwise  given  them,  as  by  legacy  or  trust.  (Nov.  115. 
3.  4.)  Thirdly,  if  the  testament  was  declared  inofficious,  it  was 
only  the  institution  of  the  heir  or  heirs  that  was  to  be  set  aside ; 
the  trusts,  legacies,  gifts  of  liberty,  and  appointments  of  tutors 
were  to  remain  good.  (Nov.  115.  4.  9.)  And,  fourthly,  Justinian 
fixed  and  specified  the  reasons,  such  as  attempts  on  the  testator's 
life,  accusing  him  of  grave  crime,  &c.,  limiting  them  to  fourteen 
in  the  case  of  descendants  and  to  a  less  number  in  other  cases,  for 
any  one  of  which  a  testator  might  disinherit  or  omit  his  descend- 
ants or  ascendants  or  brothers  or  sisters;  the  one  on  which  the 
testator  had  acted  was  to  be  expressly  stated.    (Nov.  115.  3.  4.) 


Tit.  XIX.     DE   HEREDUM  QUALITATE  ET 
DIFFERENTIA, 

Heredes    autem    aut    necessarii  Heirs  are  said  to  be  necessarii,  stu 

dicuntur  aut  sui  et  necessarii  aut  et  n^ceasa/rii,  or  extranet, 
extranei. 

Gai.  ii.  152. 

1.  Necessarius  heres  est  servus  1.  A  necessary  heir  is  a  slave  in- 
heres institutus :  ideo  sic  appellatur,  stituted  heir ;  and  he  is  so  called, 
quia,  sive  velit  sive  nolit,  omnimodo  because,  whether  he  wishes  or  not,  at 
postmortem  testatoris  protinus liber  the  death  of  the  testator  he  becomes 
et  necessarius  heres  fit.  Unde  qui  instantly  free,  and  necessarily  heir; 
facultates  suas  suspectas  habent,  he,  therefore,  who  suspects  that  he 
Solent  servum  suum  primo  aut  se-  is  not  in  solvent  circumstances,  com- 
cnndo  vel  etiam  ulteriore  gradu  monly  institutes  his  slave  to  be  his 
heredem  instituere,  ut,  si  creditori<  heir  in  the  first,  second,  or  some  more 
bus  satis  non  fiat,  potius  ejus  heredis  remote  place ;  so  that,  if  he  does  not 
bona  quam  ipsius  testatoris  a  credi-  leave  a  siun  equal  to  his  debts,  it  may 
toribus  possideantur  vel  distrahantur  be  the  goods  of  this  heir,  and  not  those 
vel  inter  eos  dividantur.  Pro  hoc  of  the  testator  himself,  that  are  seized 
tamen  incommode  illud  ei  commo-  or  sold  by  his  creditors,  or  divided 
dmn  praestatur,  ut  ea,  quse  post  among  them.  But,  to  compensate  for 
mortem  patroni  sui  sibi  adquisierit,  this  inconvenience,  a  slave  enjoys  ihe 
ipsi  reserventur :    et  quamvis  non  advantage  of  having  reserved  to  him 
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Bufficiant  bona  defancti  creditoribus,  whatever  he  has  acquired  after  the 
itemm  ex  ea  causa  res  ejus,  quas  death  of  his  patron ;  for  although  the 
sibi  adquifiierit,  non  veneunt.  goods  of  the  deceased  should  be  in- 

sufficient for  the  payment  of  his  cre- 
ditors, yet  property  so  acquired  by  the 
dave  is  not  on  that  account  made  the 
subject  of  a  further  sale. 
Gai.  ii.  168-155;  D.  xlii.  6.  1. 17. 

The  sale  of  goods  for  the  payment  of  debts  brought  on  the 
debtor  an  ignominy  which  a  testator  was  very  anxious  his  memory 
should  escape. 

The  heres  necessarius  was  legally  bound  by  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased;  but  the  praetor  made  a  change  in  the  strict  law, 
and  permitted  the  goods  of  the  deceased  to  be  distinctly  separated 
from  the  possessions  of  the  heres  necessariuSy  if  the  heres  neces- 
sarius  demanded,  before  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  goods  of 
the  deceased,  that  this  separation  should  take  place.  When  it  did 
take  place,  the  creditors  could  only  recover  from  him  the  amount 
of  what  actually  came  into  his  hands  as  heir,  while  he  could  deduct 
from  the  inheritance  all  that  he  had  acquired  after  he  became  sui 
juris  (D.  xlii.  6.  1.  18);  and  (as  Ulpian  in  the  passage  quoted 
goes  on  to  say)  anything  due  to  him  from  the  testator,  which 
Demangeat  suggests,  refers  to  the  case  of  a  gift  by  a  third  person 
of  a  legacy  to  a  slave,  si  liber  facttis  fuerit,  in  a  testament  of 
which  the  testator  had  been  instituted  heir. 

This  henefidum  sepa/i-ationis^  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  right 
to  have  the  goods  of  the  heir  separated  from  those  of  the  testator, 
was  sometimes  accorded,  in  cases  having  nothing  to  do  with  a 
heres  v^cessariuSj  in  favour  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator.  The 
heir  might  be  insolvent,  and  then  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the 
testator's  property  should  be  kept  distinct.   (D.  xlii.  6.  1.  17.) 


2.*  Sui  autem  et  necessarii 
heredes  sunt  veluti  filius,  filia,  nepos 
neptisqne  ex  filio  et  deinceps  ceteri 
liberi,  qui  modo  in  potestate  mori- 
entis  fuerint.  Sed  ut  nepos  neptisve 
Bui  heredes  sint,  non  sufficit,  eum 
eamve  in  potestate  avi  mortis  tem- 
pore fmsse,  sed  opus  est,  ut  pater 
ejus  vivo  patre  suo  desierit  snus. 
heres  esse,  aut  morte  interceptus 
ftut  qualibet  alia  ratione  liberatus 
potestate :  tunc  enim  nepos  neptisve 
in  locum  patris  sui  succedit.  Sed 
sui  quidem  heredes  ideo  appellantur, 
quia  domestici  heredes  sunt  et  vivo 
quoque  patre  quodammodo  domini 
existimantur.  Unde  etiam,  si  quis 
intestatus  mortuus  sit,  prima  causa 
est  in  successione  liberorum.  Ne- 
cessarii vero  ideo  dicuntur,  quia 
omnimodo,  sive  velint  sive  nolint, 
tarn  ab  intestate    quam  ex  testa- 


2.  Heirs  are  sui  et  necessarii,  when 
they  are,  for  instance,  a  son,  a  daugh- 
ter, a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  by 
a  son,  or  other  direct  descendants,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
ceased at  the  time  of  his  death.  That 
grandchildren  should  be  sui  heredes, 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  were  in  the 
power  of  their  grandfather  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  but  it  is  also 
requisite  that  their  father  should  have 
ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  having  been  either  cut 
off  by  death,  or  otherwise  freed  from 
paternal  authority ;  for  then  the  grand- 
son or  granddaughter  succeeds  into  the 
place  of  their  father.  8vd  heredes  are 
so  caUed  because  they  are  fiunily  heirs, 
and,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
father,  are  considered  owners  of  the 
inheritance  in  a  certain  degree.  Hence, 
in  case  of  a  person  dying  intestat.e  his 
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mento  heredes  fiunt.  Sed  hie  prsetor  children  are  first  in  Bucoession*  They 
permittit  volentibus  abstinere  se  ab  are  called  necessary  heirs,  because, 
hereditate,  ut  p>tiii8  parentis  qnam  whether  they  wish  or  not,  whether 
ipsorom  bona  suniliter  a  creditoribns  under  a  testament  or  in  a  succession 
possideantur.  db  inisstatoy  they  become  heirs.    But 

the  pretor  permits  them  to  abstain 
from  the  inheritance  if  they  wish, 
so  that  the  goods  may  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  creditors  rather  as 
those  of  their  ascendant  than  as  be- 
longing to  them. 
Gai.  iu  156-158. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  either  who  were  sui 
heredes^  or  what  was  the  position  they  occupied  with  reference  to 
the  inheritance.  If  the  paierfamilioLS  had  no  power  of  making 
a  testament,  those  persons  in  his  power,  who  became  m  juriM  at 
his  death,  would  necessarily  have  had  the  inheritance  at  his  de- 
cease; they  were  in  a  manner,  as  the  text  says,  owners  during 
his  lifetime  of  the  inheritance,  which  must  actually  come  into 
their  possession  at  his  death.  And,  although  testaments  were 
allowed  to  alter  the  legal  succession,  the  rights  of  those  who  had 
this  interest  in  the  inheritance  were  so  fSur  guarded  that  it  was 
necessary  expressly  to  disinherit  them  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  their  interest ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  testator  ap- 
pointed any  one  of  them  as  his  heir,  he  was  considered  thereby  to 
exercise  his  patria  poteaUxSy  so  that  the  suils  heres  could  not  exer- 
cise any  option  as  to  accepting  or  refusing  the  inheritance,  and 
was  a  heres  necessanuSy  exactly  as  he  was  if  he  succeeded  ab 
intestato^  until  the  prsBtor  interfered  to  enable  him  to  escape  the 
burden.  In  every  case  the  suus  heres  took  the  inheritance  or 
his  share  in  it,  and  without  any  act  or  exercise  of  his  own  will ;  if 
he  was  insane  or  under  the  age  of  puberty,  no  authority  was 
needed  to  enable  him  to  accept  it,  and  he  never  had  to  enter 
formally  on  an  inheritance  that  belonged  to  him  immediately  the 
pcUerfamilias  died,  unless  he  was  instituted  by  the  pcUerfamiUcut 
only  conditionally,  and  then  the  inheritance  belonged  to  him 
immediately  on  the  condition  being  fulfilled.  If  the  grandson, 
instituted  while  his  father  was  disinherited,  was  in  the  power  of 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  became  suus  heres  et 
necessarius^  but  becoming,  on  the  testator's  death,  in  the  power  of 
his  own  father,  immediately  placed  his  father  in  the  position  he 
himself  occupied — pat^'em  suum  sine  adiUone  heredem  faciet  et 
quidem  necessarium.    (D.  xxix.  2.  6.  5.) 

The  inheritance  was,  according  to  the  notions  of  early  law,  the 
property  not  so  much  of  the  individual,  as  of  the  family,  and  so 
the  term  sui  heredes  means  persons  who  took  an  inheritance  that 
was  their  own,  who  were  heirs  not  of  the  paieffamUias,  but  of 
themselves,  and  being,  as  Cujacius  expresses  it  by  a  Greek 
equivalent,  avroK\r)pov6fioiy  took  what  thus  belonged  to  them 
already,  and  only  received  possession  of  that  over  which,  as  the 
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text  says,  they  had  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent  had  a  kind 
of  ownership. 

As  the  text  informs  us,  the  praetor  interposed  to  prevent  its 
being  in  every  case  obligatory  on  the  swus  heres  to  accept  the 
inheritance;  he  was  only  treated  as  an  heir  if  he  intermeddled 
with  the  inheritance;  and  until  he  had  in  some  way  shown  his 
intention  of  doing  so,  the  praetor  refused  to  permit  any  action  to 
be  brought  against  him  as  sutis  heres  by  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased.  The  benejicium  abstinendi^  as  this  power  of  abstaining 
was  termed,  differed  from  the  benefidum  separationis^  accorded 
to  slaves,  by  no  express  demand  being  necessary,  as  it  always 
existed  in  the  absence  of  express  intention  to  accept  the  inheri- 
tance, and  also  by  its  being  a  protection  to  the  suvs  heres  against 
all  actions  whatever  brought  against  him  in  his  capacity  of  heir, 
while  the  slave  was  liable  to  flie  amount  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased. 

The  suus  heres  who  had  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  did 
not  thereby  cease  to  be  heir.  He  could  afterwards  within  three 
years  accept  the  inheritance  if  the  goods  were  not  sold  by  the 
creditors.     (D.  xxviii.  8.  8  ;  C.  vi.  31.  6.) 

The  suus  heres  might  thus,  under  the  praetorian  system,  ab- 
stain from  taking  the  inheritance;  but,  until  his  position  was 
changed  by  Justinian  (as  noticed  in  the  sixth  paragraph),  if  he 
entered  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance. 
He  had  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  the  deceased,  whether  the  inheri- 
tance sufficed  or  not,  and  to  pay  legatees  and  discharge  fidemrnir- 
missa  (with  the  deduction  of  the  Falcidian  fourth)  so  far  as  the 
inheritance  was  sufficient.  If  there  was  more  than  one  heir,  each 
co-heir  was,  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  regarded  as  an- 
swerable for  the  same  proportion  of  the  debts  as  he  took  of  the 
inheritance.    (D.  xxxi.  1.  33  ;  C.  iii.  36.  6.) 

8.  Ceteri,  qui  testatoris  juri  sub-  8.  All  those  who  are  not  subject  to 

jecti  non  sunt,  extranei  heredes  ap-  the  power  of  the  testator  are  termed 

pellantur.  ^    Itaqne    liberi    qnoque  extranei  heredes :  thus,  children,  not 

nostri,  qui  in  potestate  nostra  non  within  our  power,  whom  we  institute 

sunt,  heredes  a  nobis  instituti,  ex-  heirs,  are  accordingly  ea;^ran^  ^0r«^«. 

tranei  heredes  videntur.      Qua  de  So,  too,  are  children  instituted  heirs 

causa  et  qui  heredes  a  matre  insti-  by  their  mother,  for  a  woman  has  not 

tnuntnr,  eodem  numero  sunt,  quia  her  children  under  her  power.    A  slave 

feminse    in    potestate    liberos    non  also,  whom  his  master  has  instituted 

faabent.    Servus  quoque  a  domino  heir  and  manumitted  after  the  testa- 

heres  institutus  et  post  testamentom  ment  has  been  made,  is  considered  a 

&ctum  ab  eo  manumissus  eodem  heres  extraneus. 
numero  habetur. 

Gai.  ii.  161. 

4.  In  extraneis  heredibus  illnd  4.  As  to  extranei  heredes^  the  rule 

observatur,  ut  sit  cum  eis  testamenti  is  that  there  must  be  testaTnenti /actio 

fibctio,  siveipsi  heredes  instituantnr,  with    them,    whether    they    are    in^ 

sive  hi,  qui  m  potestate  coram  sunt,  stituted  heirs  themselves,  or  whether 

£t  id  duobus  temporibus  inspicitur,  those  under  their  power  are  instituted, 

testamenti  quidem  facti,  ut  constite-  And  this  is  required  at  two  several 
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rit  institutio,  mortis  vero  testatoris, 
ut  effectum  habeat.  Hoc  amplius 
et  cum  adit  hereditatem,  esse  debet 
cum  eo  testamenti  factio,  sive  pure 
sive  sub  condicione  heres  institutus 
sit :  nam  jus  heredis  eo  vel  maxime 
tempore  inspiciendum  est,  quo  ad- 
quint  hereditatem.  Medio  autem 
tempore  inter  factum  testamentum 
et  mortem  testatoris  vel  condicionem 
institutionis  existentem  mutatio 
juris  heredi  non  nocet,  quia,  ut 
diximus,  tria  tempora  inspici  debent. 
Testamenti  autem  Actionem  non 
solum  is  habere  videtur,  qui  testa- 
mentum fBMere  potest,  sed  etiam  qui 
ex  alieno  testamento  vel  ipse  capere 
potest  vel  alii  adquirere,  licet  non 
potest  facere  testamentum.  Et  ideo 
et  furiosus  et  mutus  et  postumus  et 
infans  et  filiusfamilias  et  servus 
alienus  testamenti  factionem  habere 
dicuntur:  licet  enim  testamentum 
facere  non  possunt,  attamen  ex  te- 
stamento vel  sibi  vel  alii  adquirere 
possunt. 


tim«s :  at  the  making  of  the  testament^ 
that  the  institution  may  be  vaUd,  and 
at  the  testator's  death,  that  it  may  take 
effect.  Fiurther,  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  inheritance,  teatwmenti 
f  actio  ought  still  to  exist  with  the  heir, 
whether  he  is  instituted  simply  or 
conditionally ;  for  his  capacity  as  heir 
is  principally  regarded  at  the  time  of 
acquiring  the  inheritance.  But  in  the 
interval  between  the  making  of  the 
testament  and  the  death  of  the  testator, 
or  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  the  heir  will  not  be 
prejudiced  by  change  of  8taiu9;  be- 
cause it  is  the  three  points  of  tinae 
which  we  have  noted  thisit  are  to  be  re- 
garded. Not  only  is  a  man  who  can 
make  a  testament  said  to  have  testa- 
menti f  actio,  but  also  any  person  vi^o 
imder  the  testament  of  another  can 
take  for  himself,  or  acquire  for  another, 
although  he  cannot  himself  make  a 
testament;  and  therefore  insane  and 
dumb  persons,  posthumous  chOdren, 
in&nts,  sons  in  power,  and  slaves  be- 
longing to  others,  are  said  to  have  te^- 
tamienti  f actio.  For  although  they  can  - 
not  make  a  testament,  yet  they  can 
acquire  by  testament  either  for  them- 
selves or  others. 


D.  xxviii.  5.  49. 1 ;  D.  xxviii.  1. 16. 1. 


The  necessity  for  the  heir  having  testamenti  faciio  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  testament  proceeded  from  the  ancient 
mode  of  making  testaments.  When,  in  the  calata  comitia,  the 
testator  orally  announced  who  it  was  on  whom  he  wished  his  legal 
existence,  his  persona^  to  devolve  after  his  death,  the  person  desig- 
nated could  not  have  accepted  the  devolution  unless  he  had  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  citizenship  implied  in  the  ^•- 
tamenti  f actio  ;  and  when  testaments  were  made  "per  ws  et  libramy 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  purchaser,  that  is,  the  heir,  should 
have  those  rights  of  citizenship  which  would  enable  him  to  go 
through  a  sale  by  mancipation. 

Vel  condicicniem.  The  point  of  time  to  be  looked  to  is  not  that 
when  the  testator  died,  but  that  when  the  rights  of  the  heir  ac- 
crued. If  the  testament  was  made  pure,  they  accrued  the  moment 
the  testator  died  ;  if  made  siib  co7idicio7i£y  on  the  accomplishment 
of  the  condition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  text  says  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  heir  preserved  his  testamenti  factio  between  the  two 
periods  of  the  making  the  testament  and  the  accruing  of  his  rights  ; 
if  he  lost  it  between  the  two  later  epochs,  viz.  the  accruing  of  his 
rights  and  the  entrance  on  the  inheritance,  he  could  not   take. 
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and  it  wonid  not  avail  him  that  he  had  recovered  it  at  the  time  of 
entering  on  the  inheritance.    (D.  xxviii.  2.  29.  5.) 

The  classes  mentioned  in  the  concluding  portion  of  this  para- 
graph might  have  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  only  be  acciden- 
tally prevented  from  exercising  those  rights. 


5.  Extraneis  antem  heredihuB 
deliberandi  potestas  est  de  adeimda 
hereditate  vel  non  adeimda.  Sed 
sive  is,  etii  abstinendi  potestas  est, 
immisonerit  se  bonis  hereditariis, 
sive  extraneus,  cni  de  adeimda  here- 
ditate deliberare  licet,  adierit,  post- 
ea  relinquendse  hereditatis  faculta- 
tem  non  habet,  nisi  minor  sit  annis 
viginti  quinque :  nam  hujus  setatis 
hominibus  sicnt  in  ceteris  omnibus 
cansis  deceptis,  ita  et  si  temere 
damnosam  hereditatem  susceperint, 
prsetor  snccnrrit. 


5.  Extranet  heredes  may  deliberate 
whether  they  will  enter  upon  the  in- 
heritance or  not.  But,  if  one,  who 
has  the  liberty  of  abstaining,  inter- 
meddles with  the  property  of  the  in- 
heritance, or  an  extraneus  heres,  who 
is  permitted  to  deliberate,  enters  on 
the  inheritance,  it  wiU  not  afterwards 
be  in  his  power  to  renounce  the  in- 
heritance, unless  he  shall  be  under 
twenty-five  years;  for  the  prsetor,  as 
in  all  other  cases  he  relieves  person^ 
of  this  age  who  have  been  deceived, 
so  too  he  does  when  they  have  rashly 
taken  upon  themselves  a  burdensome 
inheritaiice. 
Gai.  ii.  162, 168. 

There  was  no  fixed  time  within  which  it  was  necessary  that  the 
heir  should  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  inherifamce, 
excepting  when  the  testator  fixed  the  time  himself  by  what  was 
termed  cretio.  (See  note  to  paragr.  7.)  Those  who  were  interested 
in  his  making  a  decision  could  compel  him  by  action  to  do  so,  and 
the  praetor  then,  if  he  wished,  allowed  him  time  to  deliberate,  never 
less  than  one  hundred  days.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  time  given 
should  not  exceed  nine  months,  or,  as  a  special  favour  from  th^ 
emperor,  a  year.  If  he  did  not  decide  within  the  appointed  time, 
he  was  taken  to  have  rejected  the  inheritance,  if  the  action  to 
compel  a  decision  was  brought  by  substituted  heirs  or  a  heres  ah 
intesiato  ;  to  have  accepted  it,  if  the  action  was  brought  by 
legatees  or  creditors.  If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
and  within  a  year  of  the  first  commencement  of  his  right  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  his  heir  could,  during  the  unexpired  remainder 
of  the  time,  decide  in  his  place.    (C.  vi.  30.  19.) 

The  mode  by  which  the  prsetor  interfered  for  the  protection  of 
minors  was  called  restitutio  in  integrum.  (See  note  on  Bk.  i. 
Tit.  23.  pr.) 


6.  Sciendum  tamen  est,  divum 
Hadrianum  etiam  majori  viginti 
quinque  annis  veniam  dedisse,  cum 
post  aditam  hereditatem  grande  ses 
aHenum,  quod  adits  hereditatis 
tempore  latebat,  emersisset.  Sed 
hoc  divus  quidem  Hadrianus  speciali 
beneficio  cuidam  prsestitit;  divus 
antem  Gordianus  postea  in  nailitibus 
tantnmmodo  hoc  extendit :  sed 
nostra  benevolentia  commune  omni- 


6.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  however, 
once  gave  permission  to  a  person  above 
twenty-five  years  to  relinquish  an 
inheritance,  when  it  appeared  to  be 
encumbered  with  a  great  debt,  which 
was  unknown  at  the  time  that  he 
entered  on  the  inheritance.  But  this 
was  granted  as  a  special  favour  to 
a  particular  person.  The  Emperor 
Gordian  afterwards  extended  this 
privilege,  but  only  to  soldiers.    But 
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bus  subjectis  imperio  nostro  hoc 
prsestavit  beneficiuxn  et  constitutio- 
nem  tarn  se^uiBeimam  quam  nobilem 
Bcripsit,  cujus  tenorem  si  observa- 
verint  homines,  licet  eis  adire  here- 
ditatem  et  in  tantum  teneri,  in 
quantum  valere  bona  hereditatis 
contingit,  ut  ex  hac  causa  neque 
deliberationis  auxilium  eis  fiat  ne- 
cessarium,  nisi  omissa  observatione 
nostrsB  constitutionis  et  deliberan- 
dum existimaverint  et  sese  veteri 
gravamini  aditionis  supponere  ma- 
luerint. 


we  in  our  goodness  have  rendered  this 
benefit  common  to  all  our  subjects, 
having  dictated  a  constitution  as  just 
as  it  IS  illustrious,  by  which,  if  heirs 
will  attend  to  its  provisions,  they  may 
enter  upon  their  mheritanoe,  and  not 
be  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the  goods ; 
so  that  they  need  not  have  recourse  to 
deliberation,  unless,  neglecting  to  con- 
form to  our  constitution,  they  prefer 
to  dehberate  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  liabilities  attending  the  enter- 
ing on  the  inheritance  under  the  old 
law. 


Gai.  ii.  168;  0.  vi.  80.  22. 

Commentators  have  termed  the  privilege  referred  to  here  the 
beneficium  inventarii.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  heir  became 
acquainted  with  his  rights,  an  inventory  of  the  property  might  be 
began,  which  was  to  be  finished  within  ninety  days  from  the  same 
time.  This  inventory  was  to  be  made  in  presence  of  a  tabellioy  or 
public  notary,  and  of  any  parties  interested  who  might  wish  to  be 
present,  or  else  of  three  witnesses. 

If  the  heir  chose  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  he  entirely 
separated  the  estate  of  the  testator  from  his  own ;  he  could  deduct 
anything  that  might  be  owing  to  him  from  it,  and  had  to  pay  to 
it  anything  he  might  owe.  He  first  paid  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
and  of  the  inventory,  and  then  all  the  creditors  in  the  order  in 
which  they  sent  in  their  claims.  If  there  was  any  surplus,  he  took 
it ;  if  any  deficiency,  he  was  not  liable.    (C.  vi.  30.  22.) 

Justinian,  by  this  sweeping  change,  entirely  altered  the  position 
of  the  heir.  He  was  no  longer  the  representative  of  the  deceased, 
bound  to  see  that  the  debts  of  the  deceased  were  paid.  His  estate 
and  that  of  the  testator  were  now  distinct.  He  merely  distributed 
the  property  which  the  deceased  left,  and  if  the  deceased  owed  him 
anything  he  was  entitled  to  pay  himself  as  a  creditor.  Justinian 
did  not,  indeed,  enact  that  eveiy  heir  should  hold  this  new  charac- 
ter, but  he  took  away  the  Falcidian  fourth  from  an  heir  who  did 
not  make  an  inventory,  and  left  him  to  pay  not  only  the  debts, 
but  the  legacies,  even  if  the  estate  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  heirs  had  every  possible  motive  to  accept  the  new  position 
opened  to  them.    (Nov.  1.  2.  2.) 


7.  Item  extraneus  heres,  testa- 
mento  institutus  aut  ab  intestate  ad 
legitimam  hereditatem  vocatus,  po- 
test aut  pro  herede  gerendo  vel 
etiam  nuda  voluntate  susoipiends 
hereditatis  heres  fieri.  Pro  herede 
autem  gerere  quis  videtur,  si  rebus 
hereditariis  tamquam  heres  utatur 
vel  vendendo  res  hereditarias  aut 
pmdia  colendo  locandove  et  quo- 
quo  modo,  si  voluntatem  suam  de- 
daret  vel  re  vel  verbis  de  adeimda 


7.  An  extrcmeiu  heres,  instituted 
heir  by  testament,  or  called  by  law  to 
a  legu  succession  ab  intestato^  may 
become  heir,  either  by  doing  some  act 
as  heir  or  even  by  the  mere  wish 
to  accept  the  inheritance.  And  a  man 
acts  as  heir  if  he  treats  any  of  the 
goods  of  the  inheritance  as  his  own, 
by  selling  any  part,  or  by  cultivating 
the  ground,  or  letting  it,  or  in  any 
other  way  declares,  either  by  act  or 
word,  his  intention  to  enter  on  the  in- 
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hereditate,  dummodo  sciat,  eum,  in  heritance,  provided  only  that  he  knows 
ciijus  bonis  pro  herede  gerit,  testato  that  the  person,  with  respect  to  whose 
intestatove  obiisso  et  se  ei  heredem  estate  he  acts  as  heir,  is  dead,  testate 
esse.  Pro  herede  enim  gerere  est  or  intestate,  and  that  he  himself  is  the 
pro  domino  gerere:  yeteres  enim  heir;  for  to  act  as  heir  is  to  act  as 
heredes  pro  dominis  appellabant.  proprietor ;  as  the  ancients  frequently 
Sicnt  autem  nuda  voluntate  extra-  used  the  term  heir  to  denote  the  pro- 
nens  heres  fit,  ita  et  contraria  desti-  prietor.  But  as  an  extraneua  heres 
natione  statim  ab  hereditate  repel-  may  become  heir  by  a  mere  intention, 
litur.  Eum,  qui  mutus  vel  surdus  so,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  contrary  in- 
natus  est  vel  postea  factus,  nihil  tention,  he  is  at  once  barred  from  the 
prohibet  pro  herede  gerere  et  adqui-  inheritance.  Nothing  prevents  a  per- 
rere  sibi  hereditatem,  si  tamen  in-  son  who  was  bom  deaf  or  dumb,  or 
tellegit,  quod  agitur.  subsequently  became  so,  from  acting 

as  heu:,  uid  acquiring  for  himseUf  the 
inheritance,  if  only  he  knows  what  is 
done. 
Gai.  ii.  166, 167, 169 ;  D.  xxix.  2.  5. 

Besides  the  two  modes  here  mentioned  of  ascertaining  the  en- 
trance of  the  extraneus  heres  on  the  inheritance,  namely,  forming 
an  intention  to  do  so,  and  doing  some  act  as  heir,  there  was  a 
mode,  abolished  by  a  constitution  of  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theo- 
dosius  (a.d.  407),  called  cretio.  Oretio  a(ppellata  est^  quia  cerTiere 
est  quasi  decemere  et  constituere.  (Gai.  ii.  164.)  The  testator 
himself,  in  his  will,  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  heir  was  to 
decide  whether  he  would  accept  the  inheritance.  The  form  ran 
thus :  Titius  heres  esto  ceiKiitoque  in  diebxis  centvfm  proooimis  qui- 
bus  scieris  poterisque.  If  the  words  quibvs  sderis  poterisqvs  were 
inserted,  the  time  ran  from  the  period  when  the  heir  became 
acquainted  with  his  rights,  and  could  avail  himself  of  them ;  this 
was  called  the  cretio  vulgaris.  If  they  were  omitted,  the  time  ran 
from  the  period  when  the  rights  accrued  to  him ;  this  was  called 
the  cretio  continua,  because  the  time  ran  on  continuously  whether 
the  heir  knew  of  his  rights  or  not.  The  heir  could  alter  his  decision 
at  any  time  within  the  limited  period.  His  decision  was  expressed, 
when  made,  by  forms  more  solemn  than  when  the  aditio  was  made 
by  a  simple  declaration  of  intention.  (Vide  Gai.  in  loc.  dt  Ulp. 
Meg.  xxii.  27  et  seq.) 

The  heir  was  said  adire  hereditatem  whenever  he  in  any  way 
entered  on  the  inheritance,  whether  by  doing  some  act  as  heir 
(^pro  lierede  gm^ere)  or  by  the  mere  intention  to  be  heir  (nuda 
Toluntate).  Of  course  this  intention  would  be  manifested  in  some 
way  or  other ;  but  it  was  the  formation,  not  the  expression,  of  the 
intention  that  constituted  the  entrance  on  the  inheritance.  Pro- 
'perlj  speaking,  one  person  could  not  enter  on  an  inheritance  for 
another ;  but  there  were  necessarily  exceptions,  such  as  that  a  tutor 
might  accept  an  inheritance  in  behalf  of  his  in&nt  pupil.  No  one 
could  enter  on  part  of  the  inheritance,  nor  could  he  enter  condi- 
tionally, or  for  a  certain  time.  Directly  be  did  enter,  he  was, 
under  the  law  before  Justinian,  clothed  with  the  persona  of  the 
deceased,  whom  he  represented  as  if  he  had  succeeded  immediately 
on  his  death.     (D.  xxix.  2.  54.) 
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Tit.  XX.    DE  LEGATIS. 


Post  haec  videamus  de  legatis. 
Qnse  pars  jnris  extra  propositam 
qnidem  materiam  videtur :  nam  lo- 
qtiimnr  de  his  juris  figoris,  quibus 
per  imiversitatem  res  nobis  adqui- 
runtur.  Sed  cum  omnino  de  testa- 
mentis  deque  heredibus,  (jai  testa- 
mento  instituuntur,  locuti  sumus, 
non  sine  causa  sequenti  loco  potest 
haec  juris  materia  tractari. 

Gai. 


We  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
legacies.  This  part  of  the  law  may 
not  seem  to  fall  within  our  present 
subject,  namely,  the  discussion  of 
those  methods  by  which  things  are 
acquired  per  universitatem ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  spoken  of  all  points  con- 
cerning testaments  and  testamentary 
heirs,  we  may  not  improperly  pass  to 
the  subject  of  legacies, 
ii.  191. 


A  legacy,  being  a  mode  by  which  the  property  in  one  or  more 
particular  things  is  acquired,  ought  not,  properly,  to  be  discussed 
in  the  part  of  the  Institutes  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  modes 
of  acquiring  a  universitas  rerum. 

In  Roman  law  a  legacy  was  that  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
the  heir  is  enjoined  to  pay  or  give  over  to  a  third  person — Lega- 
turn  quod  legis  modo,  id  est  imperative,  testamento  relinquitar . 
(Ulp.  Beg.  24.  1.)  Without  an  heir  there  could  be  no  legacy; 
and  therefore,  if  no  instituted  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance,  the 
gifb  of  the  legacy  was  useless.  The  term  was  never  applied,  as  in 
English  law,  to  a  direct  bequest. 

1.  Legatiun  itaque   est  donatio  1.  A  legacy  is  a  kind  of  gift  left  by 

qusedam  a  defiincto  relicta.  a  deceased  person. 

D.  xxxi.  86. 


2.  Sed  olim  quidem  erant  lega- 
torum  genera  quattuor:  per  vindi- 
cationem,  per  damnationem,  sinendi 
modo,  per  praeceptionem :  et  certa 
qusBdam  verba  cuique  generi  lega- 
torum  adsignata  erant,  per  quse 
singula  genera  legatorum  significa- 
bantur.  Sed  ex  constitutionibus 
divorum  principum  soUemnitas  hu- 
jusmodi  verborum  penitus  sublata 
est.  Nostra  autem  constitutio, 
quam  cum  magna  fecimus  lucubra- 
tione,  defunctorum  voluntatis  vali- 
diores  esse  cupientes  et  non  verbis 
sed  voluntatibus  eorum  faventes, 
disposuit,  ut  omnibus  legatis  una 
sit  natura  et,  quibuscumque  verbis 
aliquid  derelictum  sit,  liceat  lega- 
tanis  id  persequi  non  solum  per 
actiones  personales,  sed  etiam  per 
in  rem  et  per  hypothecariam  :  cujus 
oonstitutionis  perpensum  modum  ex 
ipsius  tenore  perfectissime  accipere 
possibile  est. 

Gai.  u.  192-228  ;  C. 


2.  Formerly,  there  were  four  kinds 
of  legacies,  namely,  per  vindicationem , 
per  damnationem^  ainendi  modo,  and 
per  prcRcepUonem.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words  proper  to  each  of 
these,  by  which  ^ev  were  distin- 
guished one  from  another.  But  these 
solemn  forms  have  been  wholly  sup- 
pressed by  imperial  constitutions.  We 
also,  desirous  of  giving  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  deceased  persons,  and  re- 
garding their  intentions  more  than 
their  words,  have,  by  a  constitution 
composed  with  great  study,  enacted 
that  the  nature  of  all  legacies  shall  be 
the  same,  and  that  legatees,  whatever 
may  be  the  words  employed  in  the 
testament,  may  sue  for  what  is  left 
them,  not  only  by  a  personal,  but  by 
a  real,  or  an  hypoUiecary  action.  The 
well-weighed  scheme  of  this  constitu- 
tion may  be  easily  seen  by  a  peruaal 
of  its  di^sitions. 

vi.  87.  21 ;  C.  vi.  48. 1. 
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Per  vindicationem.  The  formula  in  this  species  of  legacy  ran 
thus :  '  Homivsm  Stichum  do  lego,*  or  *  tfo ; '  or  '  capita  aumito, 
mbi  haheto,'  The  legacy  was  said  to  be  per  vindicatioTiem,  because, 
immediately  on  the  heir  entering  on  the  inheritance,  the  subject 
of  the  legacy  became  the  property  of  the  legatee  ex  jure  Qidritium^ 
who  could  accordingly  claim  it  by  vindicatio.  The  testator  could 
only  give,  in  this  way,  things  of  which  he  had  the  dominium  ex 
jure  Quiritium^  both  at  the  time  of  making  the  testament  and 
of  his  death ;  excepting  that  such  dominium  at  the  time  of  death 
alone  was  sufficient  when  the  subject  of  the  legacy  was  anything 
appreciable  by  weight,  number,  or  measure,  as  wine,  oil,  monev, 
Ac.     (Gm.  ii.  193-200.) 

Per  damnaiionem.  The  formula  ran  thus :  '  Heres  mens  damncus 
eatq  dare ; '  or  *  Data,  fadto,  heredem  meum  dare  jubeo,*  The  legatee 
did  not,  by  this  legacy,  become  proprietor  of  the  subject  of  the 
legacy ;  but  he  had  a  personal  action  against  the  heir  to  compel 
him  to  give  (dare),  to  procure  (prcestare),  or  to  do  (facere),  that 
which  the  terms  of  the  legacy  directed.  Anything  could  be  given 
by  this  legacy  that  could  become  the  subject  of  an  obligation, 
whether  the  property  of  the  testator,  the  heir,  or  any  one  else. 
The  rights  it  gave  were,  therefore,  said  to  be  the  optimum  jus 
legati  (Ulp.  Reg,  24.  11).     (Gai.  ii.  200-208.) 

Sinendi  modo.  The  formula  of  this  kind  of  legacy  was :  *  Herat 
meufs  damnaa  esto  sinere  Imcium  Titium  sumere  Ulam  rem  sibique 
habere*  (Ulp.  Reg.  xxiv.  5.)  The  heir  is  to  allow  the  legatee  to 
take  the  thing  given.  This  form,  then,  was  applicable  to  anything 
that  belonged  to  the  testator  or  to  the  heir,  but  not  to  anything 
belonging  to  a  third  person.  The  legatee  did  not  become  the 
owner  of  the  thing  given  until  he  took  possession.  If  the  heir 
refused  to  allow  the  legatee  to  take  possession,  the  legatee  might 
compel  him  to  do  so  by  the  personal  action  termed  '  Quicquid  here- 
dem ex  testartiento  da/re  facere  oportet.^     (Gai.  ii.  209-215.) 

Per  prceceptionem.  The  formula  ran  :  *  Inwius  Titius  illam 
rem  prceeipito '  (i.e.  take  beforehand).  The  proper  application  of 
this  form  was  to  a  gift,  made  to  one  already  instituted  co-heir,  of 
some  part  of  the  inheritance  which  he  was  to  take  as  legatee  before 
receiving  his  share  as  heir.  The  heir  could  enforce  his  claim  to 
this  something  beyond  his  share  by  the  action  termed  judicium 
familice  erciscundce,  i.e.  for  having  the  inheritance  portioned  out 
by  a  judge,  who  assigned  the  thing  given  by  the  legacy  to  the  heir 
as  legatee.  It  was  only  by  a  mistake  in  language  that  this  form 
was  applied  to  a  gift  to  a  person  not  an  heir,  and  to  a  gift  of  some- 
thing not  forming  part  of  the  inheritance  ;  but  a  gift  made  in  this 
form  to  a  person  not  heir  was  not  void ;  for  the  senatusconsultum 
Neronianum,  about  a.d.  60,  made  every  such  legacy  valid  as  a  legacy 
per  damnationem.  Gains  mentions  that  the  Proculians  attempted 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  where  the  word  prceeipito  was  used  to 
give  a  legacy  to  a  person  not  heir,  by  reading  ^prceeipito '  as 
*  capito ; '  and  this  construction  was  apparently  confirmed  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Hadrian.     (Gai.  ii.  216-222.) 
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Under  the  imperial  le^<  iation  the  value  attached  to  these  far- 
7rml(B  was  gradually  lessened.  By  the  seiiatuscons^uUum  Nero- 
nianum  it  was  enacted  that  any  legacy  given  in  a  form  of  words 
not  suited  to  the  gift  intended  should  be  as  valid  as  one  given  in 
the  form  most  favourable  to  the  legatee;  ^ut  quod  mimis  apii» 
verbis  legatum  est  perinde  dt  aj&  si  optimo  jure  hgatum  essetJ 
(Ulp.  Reg.  24.  11;  Gai.  ii.  197.  218.)  The  formuUe  remained, 
but  a  mistake  in  their  use  could  no  longer  injure  the  legatee  ;  and 
in  every  case  the  legacy,  however  expressed,  had  the  effect  of  a 
legacy  given  per  damnaiionem.  In  A.D.  342  a  constitution  of 
Constantius  and  Constans  abolished  the  use  of  formuUe  in  all  1^^ 
acts.  (C.  ii.  58.  1.)  The  division  of  legacies  still  theoretically 
remained,  but  the  appropriate  fonmdm  were  no  longer  in  use. 
Finally  Justinian,  as  we  see  in  the  text,  enacted  that  all  legacies 
should  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  the  legatee  might  enforce 
the  legacy  by  personal,  real,  or  hypothecary  actions,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  gift. 


8.  Sed  non  usque  ad  eam  con- 
stitutionem  standum  esse  existima- 
vimus.  Cum  enim  antiquitatem  in- 
venimns  legata  qmdem  stricte  con- 
clndentem,  fideicommissis  autem, 
qu8B  ex  voluntate  magis  descende- 
bant  defdnctoram,  pingoiorem  natu- 
ram  indnlgentem,  necessarium  esse 
duximus  omnia  legata  iideicom- 
missis  ex8e<|uare,  ut  nulla  sit  inter 
ea  differentia,  sed  quod  deest  lega- 
tis,  hoc  repleatur  ex  natura  fidei- 
commiBsorum  et,  si  quid  amplius 
est  in  legatis,  per  hoc  crescat  ndei- 
commissi  natura.  Sed  ne  in  primis 
legnm  cnnabulis  permixte  de  his 
exponendo  studiosis  adulescentibus 
quandam  introdncamus  difficulta- 
tem,  operse  pretium  esse  duximus, 
interim  separatim  prius  de  legatis 
et  postea  de  fideicommissis  tractare, 
ut  natura  utriusque  juris  cognita, 
£acile  possint  permixtionem  eorum 
emditi  suptilioribus  auribus  acci- 
pere. 


8.  We  have  not,  however,  judged 
it  expedient  to  confine  ourselves  wimin 
the  limits  of  this  constitution;  for, 
observing  that  the  ancients  confined 
legacies  within  strict  rules,  but  ac- 
corded a  greater  latitude  to  fideicom- 
mdssa  as  arising  more  immediately  from 
the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  all  lega- 
cies equal  to  ftdeieonvmisaa,  so  that  na 
difference  may  remain  between  them. 
Whatever  is  wanting  to  legacies  they 
wiU  borrow  from  fideicommissa,  and 
communicate  to  them  any  superiority 
they  themselves  may  have.  But, 
that  we  may  not  raise  difficulties,  and 
perplex  the  minds  of  young  persons  at 
theu:  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  by  explaining  these  two  subjects 
jointly,  we  have  thought  it  woriiih  while 
to  treat  separately,  first;  of  legacies  and 
then  of  fideicommiasat  that,  the  nature 
of  each  being  known,  the  student » thus 
prepared,  may  understand  them  with 
keener  appreciation  when  mixcid  up 
the  one  with  the  other.  i 


C.  vi.  48.  2. 


All  that  remained,  after  the  changes  noticed  in  the 
distinguish  legacies  from  fideicommissa^  was  the  general  c 
of  the  expressions  used.     If  they  were  imperative,  the  gift 
legacy :   if  they  assumed  the  form  of  a  request,  and  were 
preeative,  they  were  fidetcom/missa.     If  a  gift  was  in  form  i 
tive,  but  it  was  not  valid  as  a  legacy,  it  was  valid  as  a   '^ 
missum.     If  such  a  gift  could  be  valid  as  a  legacy,  it  was  of  coij 
regarded  as  a  legacy,  and  not  as  2k  fideicommissum. 
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A  difference  still  remained  with  >;;.  ^ect  to  the  gifts  of  liberty 
to  a  slave.  (Vid.  Tit.  24.  2.)  A  d^riect  legacy  of  liberty  made 
the  slave  the  lihertus  of  the  testator ;  a  gift  of  liberty  by  a  fidei- 
commissum  made  the  slave  the  libertus  of  the  fideiconvmisswriiis. 


4.  A  testator  may  not  only  give  as 
a  legacjT  his  own  property,  or  that  of 
his  heur,  but  also  the  property  of 
others.  The  heir  is  then  obliged  either 
to  purchase  and  deliver  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  bought,  to  give  its  value. 
But,  if  the  thing  given  is  not  in  its 
nature  a  subject  of  commerce,  or  pur- 
chasable, the  heir  is  not  bound  to  pay 
the  value  to  the  legatee ;  as  if  a  man 
should  bequeath  the  Campus  Martins, 
a  basilica,  temples,  or  any  of  the 
things  appropriated  to  pubUcpurposes : 
for  such  a  legacy  is  of  no  ef^t.  But 
when  we  say  that  a  testator  may  give 
the  goods  of  another  as  a  legacy,  we 
must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  this 
can  only  be  done  if  the  deceased  knew 
that  what  he  bequeathed  belonged  to 
another,  and  not  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  it;  since,  if  he  had  known  it,  he 
would  not  perhaps  have. left  such  a 
legacy.  To  this  effect  is  a  rescript  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus.  It  is  idso  the 
better  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  plaintiff,  that  is,  the  legatee,  to 
prove  that  the  deceased  Imew  that 
what  he  left  belonged  to  another,  not 
upon  the  heir  to  prove  that  the  de- 
ceased did  not  know  it ;  for  the  burden 
of  proof  always  lies  upon  the  person 
who  brings  the  action. 
Gai.  ii.  202 ;  D.  xxx.  89.  7-10 ;  D.  xxxi.  67.  8 ;  0.  vi.  87.  10 ;  D.  xxii.  8.  21. 

A  basilica  was  a  building  which  was  used  as  a  court  of  law,  and 
also  as  a  resort  of  merchants  and  men  of  business. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  to  the  burden  of  proof; 
e.g.  in  some  cases  where  the  plaintiff  is  a  minor  or  a  woman  (D. 
xxii.  8.  25.  1).  Thus  in  the  action  of  a  pupil  against  a  magistrate 
(Bk.  i.  Tit.  24.  2),  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  magistrate  (D. 
xxvii.  8.  1.  13). 


.4.  Non  solum  autem  testatoris 
vel  heredis  res,  sed  et  aliena  legari 
potest:  ita  ut  heres  cogatur  redi- 
mere  eam  et  prsestare  vel,  si  non 
potest  redimere,  sestimationem  ejus 
dare.  Sed  si  tiJis  res  sit,  cujus  non 
est  conunercium,  nee  sestimatio  ^us 
debetur,  sicuti  si  campum  Martium 
vel  basiUcam  vel  templa  vel  quss 
publico  Usui  destinata  sunt,  lega- 
verit;  nam  nidlius  momenti  lega- 
tum  est.  Quod  autem  diximus, 
alienam  rem  posse  legari,  ita  intel- 
legendum  est,  si  defbnotus  sciebat, 
alienam  rem  esse,  non  et  si  ignora- 
bat ;  forsitan  enim,  si  scisset  alienam, 
non  legasset:  et  ita  divus  Pius  re- 
scripsit.  Et  verius  est,  ipsum  qui 
agit,  id  est  legatarium,  probare 
oportere,  scisse  ahenam  rem  legare 
defhnotum,  non  heredem  probare 
oportere,  ignorasse  alienam,  quia 
semper  necessitas  probandi  incum- 
bit  uli,  qui  agit. 


5.  Sed  et  si  rem  obligatam  cre- 
ditori  aUquis  legaverit,  necesse  habet 
heres  luere.  Et  hoc  quoque  casu 
idem  placet,  quod  in  re  luiena,  ut 
ita  demum  mere  necesse  habeat 
heres,  si  sciebat  defimctus,  rem 
obl^tam  esse:  et  ita  divi  Severus 
et  Antoninus  rescripserunt.  Si 
tamen  defimctus  voluit  legatarium 
Inere  et  hoc  expressit,  non  debet 
heres  eam  luere. 


5.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 
an^^hing  in  pledge  to  a  creditor,  the 
hen:  is  bound  to  redeem  it.  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  property  of 
another,  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  re- 
deem it,  unless  the  deceased  knew  that 
the  thing  was  pledged;  and  this  the 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have 
decided  by  a  rescript.  But  when  it 
has  been  the  wish  of  the  deceased  that 
the  legatee  should  redeem  the  thing, 
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f        and  he  has  expresdy  said  bo,  the  heir 

is  not  bound  to  redeem  it. 
D.  XXX.  57. 


6.  Si  res  aliena  legata  fderit  et 
ejus,  vivo  testatore,  legatarius  do- 
minus  factus  fuerit,  si  quidem  ex 
causa  emptionis,  ex  testamento 
aotione  pretiiun  consequi  potest :  si 
vero  ex  causa  lucrativa,  veluti  ex 
donatione  vel  ex  alia  simili  causa, 
agere  non  potest.  Nam  traditom 
est,  duas  lucrativas  causas  in  eun- 
dem  hominem  et  in  eandem  rem 
concurrere  non  posse.  Hao  ratione 
si  ex  duobus  testamentis  eadem  res 
eidem  debeatur,  interest,  utrum 
rem  an  sestimationem  ex  testamento 
consecutus  est:  nam  si  rem,  agere 
non  potest,  (fu&  habet  eam  ex  causa 
lucrativa,  si  sestimationem,  agere 
potest. 


D.  XXX.  108 ;  D.  xliv. 


6.  If  a  thing  belonging  to  another 
is  given  as  a  legacy,  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  legatee  in  the  lifetipie 
of  me  testator,  then,  if  it  becomes  so 
by  purchase,  the  legatee  may  recover 
the  value  by  an  action  founded  on  the 
testament ;  but  if  the  legatee  obtained 
it  by  any  way  of  clear  gain  to  him,  as 
by  gift,  or  any  similar  mode,  he  cannot 
bring  such  an  action,  for  it  is  a  received 
rule,  that  two  modes  of  acquiring,  each 
being  one  of  clear  gain,  can  never  meet 
in  the  same  person  with  regard  to  the 
same  thing.  If,  therefore,  the  same 
thing  be  given  by  two  testaments  to 
the  same  person,  it  makes  a  difference, 
whether  tne  legatee  has  obtained  the 
thing  itself,  or  the  value  of  it,  under 
the  first,  for,  if  he  has  already  received 
the  thing  itself^  he  cannot  bring  aja 
action,  since  he  has  received  it  by  a 
mode  of  clear  gain  to  him ;  but,  if  he 
has  received  the  value  only,  he  may 
bring  an  action. 
.  7. 17 ;  D.  XXX.  84.  2. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  person  acquired  the  subject  of  a 
legacy  by  a  causa  Iwyrativa  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  and 
the  legacy  was  made,  not  in  his  own  favour  directly,  but  was  given 
to  his  slave,  or  a  descendant  in  his  power,  he  could  recover  the 
value  of  the  thing  given  from  the  heir.  In  such  a  case  the  two 
causce  lucrativce  were  not  considered  so  to  unite  in  one  person  as  to 
violate  the  general  rule,  although,  in  fact,  the  result  was  the  same 
as  if  the  rule  had  been  directly  violated.     (D.  xxx.  108.) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  it  is  said  that  if  the  legatee 
acquired  the  thing  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  by  a  causa 
lucrativa^  he  could  not  regain  it  or  its  value  by  an  action.  The  vivo 
testatore  is  merely  an  example  ;  it  would  be  the  same  if  the  legatee 
acquired  the  thing  by  a  causa  luerativa  at  any  time  before  re- 
ceiving it  by  way  of  legacy.  Another  instance  of  the  principle  is 
given  in  the  ninth  paragraph. 


7.  Ea  quoque  res,  quae  in  rerum 
natura  non  est,  si  modo  fiitura  est, 
recte  legatur,  veluti  fiructus,  qui  in 
illo  fundo  nati  erunt,  aut  quod  ex 
ilia  ancilla  natum  erit. 


7.  A  thing  not  in  existence,  bnt 
which  one  day  will  be  in  existence, 
may  be  properly  given  as  a  legacy,  as, 
for  instance,  the  finits  which  shall 
grow  on  such  a  farm,  or  the  child  which 
shall  be  bom  of  such  a  slave. 


Gai.  ii.  208. 


8.  8i  eadem  res  duobus  legata 
sit  sive  conjunctim  sive  disjunctim, 
si  ambo  perveniant  ad  legatum,  scin- 
ditur  inter  eos  legatum  :  si  alter  de- 


8.  If  the  same  thing  is  given  as  a 
legacy  to  two  persons,  either  conjointly 
or  separately,  and  both  take  the  legacy, 
it  is  divided  between  them.     Bat  if 
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ficiat,  qoia  aut  spreverit  legatum  ant  either  of  the  legatees  fails  to  take  it 
vivo  testatore  decesserit  aut  alio  either  from  refrising  it  or  from  dying  in 
quolibet  modo  defecerit,  totimi  ad  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  from  any 
collegatarinm  pertinet.  Gonjnnctim  other  reason,  the  whole  goes  to  his 
autem  legator,  veluti  si  (|uis  dicat  co-legatee.  A  ]egacyis  given  conjointly, 
'  Titio  et  Seio  hominem  Stichom  do  if  a  testator  says,  *  I  give  as  a  legacy  my 
lego :  *  disjonctim  ita  'Titio hominem  slave  Stichus  to  Titius  and  Seins : '  but 
Stichum  do  lego,  Seio  Stichum  do  separately,  if  he  says, 'I  give  as  a  legacy 
lego.'  Sed  et  si  expresserit '  eundem  my  slave  Stichus  to  Titius ;  I  give  as  a 
hominem  Stichtmi,*  aeque  disjunctim  legacy  my  slave  Stichus  to  Seius.'  And 
legatum  intellegitur.  even  if  the  testator  says,  that  he  gives 

the  same  slave  Stichus,  yet  the  legacy 
is  still  taken  to  be  given  separately. 
Gai.  ii.  199. 

A  legacy  might  be  void  originally,  when  it  was  said  to  be  taken 
]pro  non  scriptOj  i.e.  as  if  it  had  never  been  inserted ;  or  it  might 
be  valid  originally,  and  yet  before  the  rights  of  the  legatee  were 
fixed  (i.e.,  to  use  the  technical  term  (see  note  on  paragr.  20),  before 
the  dies  cedens)  the  legatee  might  die,  or  refuse  the  legacy,  or  be- 
come incapable  to  take,  when  the  legacy  was  called  irritum  or 
destituttim ;  or  the  rights  of  the  legatee  might  be  fixed,  but  before 
the  legacy  was  actually  delivered  over  to  him,  it  might  be  taken 
away  from  him  on  account  of  something  rendering  him  unworthy 
to  receive  it ;  the  legacy  was  then  called  ereptitium  {quoe  ut  in- 
dignis  einpiuntur).  If  there  were  no  co-legatees,  the  legacy,  if 
ereptitium,  went  to  the  fisciLs ;  in  the  two  other  cases  the  failure 
of  the  legacy  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir.  The  legacies  were 
burdens  with  which  he  might  have  been,  but  was  not,  charged. 

But  if  there  was  a  co-legatee  the  case  was  different.  Co-legatees 
might  be  created,  according  to  a  division  made  by  Paulus  (D.  1. 16. 
142),  re,  re  et  verbis,  or  verbis ;  re  being  equivalent  to  the  diyunc^ 
iim  of  the  text,  when  the  same  gift  was  made  separately  to  two  or 
more  persons ;  re  et  verbis,  equivalent  to  the  conjunctim  of  the 
text,  when  the  same  thing  was  given  at  once  to  two  or  more ;  and 
verbis,  in  which  the  joint  legacy  was  only  apparent,  the  gift  being 
made  at  once  to  two  or  more,  but  their  respective  shares  being 
assigned  them,  as  '  lego  Titio  et  Seio  ex  cequis  partibusJ' 

The  rights  of  co-legatees  were  very  different  at  different  periods 
of  Roman  law.  I.  Originally  the  interest  of  the  co-legatee  was 
determined  by  the  formula  under  which  the  legacy  was  given.  If  it 
was  pervivdiccdionem,  the  right  to  the  property  in  the  whole  thing 
given  passed  to  each  legatee.  They  had  to  divide  it  between  them, 
but  each  had  a  right,  as  against  the  heir,  to  claim  the  whole.  If  one 
of  them  failed  to  take,  the  whole  passed  to  the  other.  (Gai.  ii.  199.) 
If  it  was  given  per  damnationem,  no  right  to  the  property  passed, 
but  each  legatee  was  a  creditor  of  the  heir  in  respect  of  the  thing 
given,  and  a  difference  was  made  according  as  the  thing  was  given 
conjunctim  or  disjunctim.  In  the  former  case,  each  of  the  co-legatees, 
if  there  were  two,  was  entitled  to  half  only,  and  if  either  could  not 
take,  his  half  remained  in  the  inheritance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heir.     If  the  legacy  was  given  disjunctim,  then  each  had  a  claim 
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against  the  heir  for  the  whole,  and  if  one  got  the  thing  finom  the 
heir,  the  other  could  get  its  value.  (Gai.  ii.  205.)  If  the  l^acy 
was  given  sinendi  modo,  and  conjuiictim,  each  could  take  a  half 
only.  If  given  diyuiictim^  according  to  some  it  was  as  if  given  per 
darrmationem ;  according  to  others,  if  the  heir  allowed  either  co- 
legatee  to  take  the  thing,  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  the  co-legatee 
got  nothing.  (Gai.  ii.  215.)  If  the  legacy  was  given  per  prce- 
ceptionem,  the  effect  as  between  co-legatees  was  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  legacies  given  pei-  mndicationem,     (Gai.  ii.  223.) 

II.  The  lex  Jidia  de  maritandis  ardinihus  (B.C.  13)  and  the  lex 
Pajna  Poppcea  (a.d.  9),  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  one  law, 
lex  Jidid  et  Papia,  introduced  great  changes  in  testamentary  law  ; 
the  former  to  prevent  unequal  marriages,  as  of  a  senator  with  a 
liberta^  and  the  latter  to  promote  marriage  and  the  birth  of  children. 
Two  classes  of  persons,  coelibes  and  orbi,  were  affected  with  incapa- 
cities. They  might  be  instituted  or  have  legacies  given  them,  i.e. 
the  institution  or  gift  was  not  void,  but  the  benefit  derivable  from 
it  was  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  some  one  else.  By  ccelehs 
was  meant  a  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  or  a  woman 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  who  had  not  been  married  or 
was  a  widower  or  widow.  (Ulp.  Reg.  16.1.)  Men  had  a  hundred  days 
from  the  death  of  the  testator  in  which  they  might  marry,  and  thus 
avoid  the  penalties  attaching  to  celibacy,  and  women  were  allowed 
two  years  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and  eighteen  months  from 
the  time  of  divorce,  in  which  to  remarry.  (Ulp.  Reg.  14.  and  17.  1.) 
By  orbus  was  meant  a  man  between  twenty-five  and  sixty,  and  a 
woman  between  twenty  and  fifty,  who  had  not  a  child  li\dngat  the 
time  of  the  accrual  of  the  right  to  take  under  the  testament.  Adop- 
tive children  could  not  be  counted,  a  senatnsconsultum  having  been 
passed  to  exclude  them.  The  lex  Papia  fixed  the  time  of  accrual 
of  rights  under  a  testament,  the  dies  cedeiis,  as  it  was  technically 
termed,  at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  testament,  instead  of  the 
date  of  the  testator's  death,  which  had  previously  been  the  legal  date. 

The  ccelehs  lost  all,  and  the  orbtis  one-half,  of  what  was  given 
him,  and  this  lapsed  portion  (cadnciim,  veluti  cecident  ah  eo,  Ulp. 
Reg.  17.  1)  was  given  to  some  one  else.  These  caduca  produced 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  given  not  being  capable  of  taking 
them  were  not  the  only  interests  dealt  with  by  the  lex  Papia.  If 
a  gift  was  originally  invalid,  as  if  it  was  given  to  a  person  already 
dead  at  the  date  when  the  testament  was  made,  the  gift  was  looked 
on  as  if  it  had  never  been  made  at  all,p*o  yum  scripto.  With  such 
gift»  the  lex  Papia  had  nothing  to  do.  But  a  gift  might  have  been 
valid  originally  and  then  become  invalid,  as  if,  e.g.,  it  had  been 
given  to  a  person  who  died  after  the  making  of  the  testament  and 
before  the  death  of  the  testator.  The  old  law  prescribed  how  they 
should  be  treated,  and  gave  them  by  accrual  to  co-heirs  if  given  to 
an  heir,  or  allowed  them  to  fall  in  as  part  of  the  inheritance  if  given 
to  a  legatee.  Such  vacant  things,  however,  were  affected  by  the 
lex  Papia.     They  were  said  to  be  in  causa  caduci ;  and  the  caduca 
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and  the  things  in  causa  caduci  devolved  together  to  those  who 
had  iiiejys  c<iduca  vindicandi. 

In  the  first  place  there  were  certain  excepted  persons,  among 
others  cognates  of  the  testator  up  to  the  sixth  degree  (Ulp.  Beg. 
16.  1),  who  were  not  affected  by  the  lex  Papia  at  all.  They  lost 
nothing  if  they  were  ccelibes  or  orbi ;  they  were  said  to  be  solidi 
capaces,  capable  of  taking  all  the  testament  gave  them.  But  they 
did  not  take  cadv/ca  under  the  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Papia ; 
therefore  if  not  paires  they  could  only  get  cadvca  by  being  made 
substituted  heirs.  (See  note  on  Title  15.)  Ascendants  and  descend- 
ants up  to  the  third  degree  had  greater  privileges.  They  were 
solidi  capaces,  losing  nothing  by  being  ccelibes  or  orbi ;  they  could 
themselves  take  caduca  under  the  lex  Papia ;  and  they  had,  more- 
over, the  jtis  antiquum^  enjoying  the  rights  of  accrual  of  the  old 
law.     (Ulp.  Beg.  18.) 

Apart  from  them  it  was  the  patres  (i.e.  persons  having  a  hus- 
band or  wife  and  one  child  living),  mentioned  in  the  testament, 
who  took  the  caduca  and  the  things  in  causa  caduci^  legatees 
taking  before  heirs.  If  there  were  no  persons  answering  to  this 
description,  the  cerarium,  or  treasury  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to 
the^ct^,  or  treasury  of  the  emperor,  took  them.  But  the  object 
of  the  law  .was  not  to  get  money  for  the  treasury,  but  to  reward 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  children,  and  this  is  why  testators  were 
allowed  to  substitute  heirs  (who,  of  course,  unless  near  relations  or 
patres^  could  not  take)  so  as  to  prevent  the  cerarium  taking. 

Where  there  were  co-legatees,  the  caduca  of  co-legatees  were 
given,  in  the  first  place,  to  co-legatees  who  were  paires ;  but  it  was 
only  those  joined  re  et  verbis^  and '  those  joined  verbis^  who  had  to 
be  considered  for  this  purpose.  For  those  joined  re  were  each  en- 
titled to  the  whole  thing,  and  so  any  one  co-legatee  capable  of  taking 
was  entitled  to  the  whole  by  the  form  of  the  gift.  If  there  were 
no  co-legatees  who  were  pat/res^  the  legacies  went  to  the  heirs  who 
were  patres.  If  there  were  none,  then  to  legatees  generally  who 
had  children.  If  none  had  children,  then  to  the  cerarium.  (Gai. 
ii.  206,  207,  286.)  Any  legacy  given  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea 
might  be  refused ;  if  accepted,  it  passed  with  all  the  burdens  attach- 
ing to  it.  Caduca  cum  su.o  onere  jiunt.  (Ulp.  Beg.  17.  2.)  By 
a  constitution  of  Caracalla  (Ulp.  Beg.  17.  2),  all  caduca  were 
given  to  the  fiscus^  the  distinction  between  the  ceranum  and  the 
fiscus  having  ceased  to  exist. 

HI.  Constantino  abolished  the  law  of  incapacity  arising  from  celi- 
bacy and  orbitas.  (C.  viii.  58.)  And  Justinian  did  away  with  all 
the  law  of  caduca  springing  out  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea.  The 
distinction  between  the  kinds  of  legacies  being  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, new  provisions  on  the  subject  were  made.  (C.  vi.  51.)  The 
right  to  bring  a  real  action  was  to  attach  to  every  legacy  ;  and  co- 
legatees  were  placed  in  the  position  they  would  have  occupied  be- 
fore the  lex  Papia  Poppcea ;  but  it  was  enacted  that  in  every  case 
of  a  gift  to  a  co-legatee  failing,  an  accrual  should  take  place  to  the 
other  or  others  joined  with  him.     If  they  were  joined  re,  the  accrual 
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was  said  to  be  obligatory  on  those  conjoined ;  but  the  burdens  of 
the  legacy  did  not  pass  with  it.  Really  there  was  no  accrual  at  all ; 
the  co-legatees  were  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  gift  had  only 
been  made  to  one.  If  the  co-legatees  were  joined  re  et  verbisy  the 
accrual  was  voluntary,  but  the  burdens  of  the  legacy  passed  with 
it.  The  co-legatees  were  looked  upon  as  having  really  distinct  in- 
terests, and  therefore,  if  the  gift  to  one  failed,  the  others  had  some- 
thing to  receive.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  the  share  they 
gained,  with  all  its  burdens ;  it  might,  for  instance,  be  encumbered 
with  a  fideicommissum.  Legatees  joined  only  verbis  were  not, 
properly  speaking,  co-legatees  at  aU,  and  Justinian  does  not  permit 
any  accrual  between  them.  There  was  thus  a  clear  distinction 
made  between  legacies  given  jointly  to  legatees  re  et  verbis  and 
those  given  verbis.  In  both  distinct  interests  were  in  eflFect  given 
to  all  the  legatees ;  but  in  the  former  case  these  interests  were  so 
united,  that,  through  the  failure  of  the  legacy  of  one  legatee,  his 
interest  accrued  to  those  joined  with  him. 

K  the  rights  of  a  co-legatee  were  once  fixed,  then  even  if  he 
died  before  he  received  his  legacy,  the  accrual  on  any  failure  still 
took  place  for  his  benefit,  or  rather  that  of  his  representatives,  and 
was  said  to  be  given  to  his  j?ar«  or  share.     (D.  vii.  1.  33.  1.) 

9.  Si  cui  fundus  alienus  legatus  9.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 
fderit  et  emerit  proprietatem  de-  land  belonging  to  another,  and  the 
tracto  osnfrnctu  et  ususfructus  ad  legatee  purchases  the  bare  ownership 
eum  pervenerit  et  postea  ex  testa-  minus  the  usufruct,  and  the  usufruct 
mento  agat,  recte  eum  agere  et  fun-  comes  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  bringB 
dum  petere  Julianus  ait,  quia  usus-  an  action  under  the  testament,  Julian 
fructus  in  petitione  servitutis  locum  says  that  an  action  claiming  the  land  is 
optinet ;  sed  oiBicio  judicis  contineri,  well  brought,  because,  in  this  claim, 
ut  deduoto  usufrnctu  jubeat  sestima-  the  usufruct  is  regarded  as  a  servitude 
tionem  prsestari.  only.    But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  judge,  in 

this  case,  to  order  the  value  of  the 
property,  deducting  the  usufruct,  to  be 
paid. 
D.  XXX.  82.  2.  8;  D.  1. 16.  26. 

A  fundAiSy  or  landed  estate,  is  left  by  legacy ;  the  legatee  buys 
the  naked  ownership,  but  receives  by  a  causa  lucrativa  (this  is  ex- 
pressed by  pervenerit)  the  usufruct.  He  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
i-eceive  the  value  of  what  he  has  bought,  but  not  of  that  which  has 
already  come  to  him  by  a  causa  lucrativa.  Supposing  he  wishes  to 
recover  by  action  the  value  of  the  naked  ownership  from  the  heir,  he 
can  only  demand  exactly  that  which  was  given  him  by  the  testament. 
He  therefore  asks  for  the  fundus ;  but  the  fundus  includes  both 
the  naked  ownership  and  the  usufiiict.  Will  he  not,  then,  be  ask- 
ing too  much,  and  thus  fail  in  his  action  from  what  was  termed 
plus  petitio  ?  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  33.)  Julian  answers  that  he 
will  not,  because  in  every  demand  of  a  fundus  the  plaintiff  must 
necessarily  ask  for  it,  subject  to  all  its  servitudes.  Usufruct  was  a 
servitude,  and  therefore,  in  demanding  the  fundus  from  the  heir, 
he  does  not  demand  the  usufhict,  if  the  fundus  is  subject  to  such 
a  servitude. 
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10.  Sed  si  rem  legatarii  quis  ei  10.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 

legaverit,  inutile  legattuu  est,  quia  anything  that  already  belongs  to  the 
quod  proprinm  est  ipsius,  amplius  legatee,  the  legacy  is  useless ;  for  what 
ejus  fieri  non  potest:  et  licet  alie-  is  already  the  property  of  a  legatee 
naverit  earn,  non  debetur  neo  ipsa  cannot  become  more  so.  And,  although 
nee  sstimatio  ejus.  the  legatee  has  parted  with  the  thing 

bequeathed,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  either  the  thing  itself  or  its 
value. 
D.  XXX.  41.  2. 

M  licet  aiienaverit  earn.  This  is  an  application  of  what  was 
called  the  rule  of  Gato,  regula  Oatonicma  (perhaps  Cato  Major), 
viz.  Quod,  si  teatamienti  facti  tempore  decessisset  testator,  inutile 
foret,  id  legatum  quandocumque  decesserit  non  valere  (D.  xxxiv.  7. 1. 
pr.),  i.e.  a  legacy  invalid  when  the  testament  was  made,  could  never 
become  valid. 


11.  Si  quis  rem  suam  quasi  alie- 
nam  legaverit,  valet  legatum :  nam 
plus  valet,  quod  in  veritate  est,  quam 
quod  in  opinione.  Sed  et  si  legatarii 
putavit,  valere  constat,  quia  exitum 
voluntas  defancti  potest  habere. 


11.  If  a  testator  gives  a  thing  be- 
longing to  himself,  as  if  it  was  the 
property  of  another,  the  lepfaoy  is 
vahd;  for  its  validity  is  decided  by 
what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  not 
by  what  he  thinks.  And  if  the  testa- 
tor imagines  that  what  he  gives  be- 
longs already  to  the  legatee,  yet,  if  it 
does  not,  the  legacy  is  certainly  valid, 
because  the  wi^  of  the  deceased  can 
thus  take  effect. 
D.  xl.  2.  4. 1. 

Quasi  alienam :  in  the  converse  case  the  legacy  is  bad  (par.  4). 
The  words  ^plus  valet  quod,'  &c.,  are  not  the  statement  of  a  general 
rule  of  law,  but  merely  of  what  happens  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances referred  to.  Under  other  circumstances,  exactly  the 
opposite  is  laid  down.  Ulpian  says,  for  instance,  that  a  person 
thinking  himself  a  necessarivs  heres,  but  really  not  being  so,  could 
not  repudiate  the  inheritance,  nam  plus  est  in  opinione  quam  in 
veritate.     (D.  xxix.  2.  15.) 


12.  Si  rem  suam  legaverit  testa- 
tor posteaque  eam  aiienaverit,  Cel- 
8U8  existimat,  si  non  adimendi  animo 
vendidit,  nihilo  minus  deberi,  idque 
divi  Severus  et  Antoninus  rescri- 
pserunt.  lidem  rescripserunt,  eum, 
qui  post  testamentum  factuni  prsedia, 
qu»  legata  erant,  pignori  dedit, 
ademisse  legatum  non  videri  et  ideo 
legatarium  cum  herede  agere  posse, 
ut  prsdia  a  creditore  luantur.  Si 
vero  quis  partem  rei  legatee  aiie- 
naverit, pars,  quffi  non  est  alienata, 
omnimodo  debetur,  pars  autem  alie- 
nata ita  debetur,  si  non  adimendi 
animo  alienata  sit. 


12.  If  a  testator  gives  his  own  pro- 
perty as  a  legacy,  and  afterwards 
alienates  it,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Celsus 
that  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  the 
legacy,  if  the  testator  did  not  sell 
with  an  intention  to  revoke  the  le- 
gacy. The  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  have  published  a  rescript  to 
this  effect.  And  they  have  also  decided 
by  rescript,  that  if  any  person,  after 
making  his  testament,  pledges  immove- 
ables which  he  has  given  as  a  legacy, 
he  is  not  to  be  taken  to  have  thereby 
revoked  the  legacy;  and  that  the  le- 
gatee may,  by  bringing  an  action 
against  the  heir,  compel  him  to  redeem 
the  property.  If,  again,  a  part  of  the 
thing  given  as  a  legacy  is  alienated, 
the  legatee  is  of  course  still  entitled 
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to  the  part  which  remaiiiB  unaliena- 
ted, but  is  entitled  to  that  which  is 
alienated  only  if  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  alienated  with  the  intention 
of  taking  away  the  legacy. 
Gai.  ii.  198 ;  D.  xxxii.  11. 12 ;  C.  vi.  87.  8 ;  D.  xxx.  8.  pr. 

Gaius  informs  us  that  the  opinion  confirmed  by  Sevems  and 
Antoninus  was  not  that  gener^ly  entertained  when  he  wrote. 
When  the  legacy  was  given  per  viridicationemy  it  seemed  impossible 
that  if  the  thing  was  alienated  the  legatee  oonld  take  anything ; 
and  even  if  it  was  per  damnatumem^  though  there  was  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  legacy  to  prevent  the  legatee  making  a  valid 
claim  {licet  ipso  jure  debeatur  legatum),  it  was  considered  that  he 
might  be  repelled  by  an  exception,  because  he  would  be  acting 
against  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.     (Gai.  ii.  198.) 

18.  Si  qnis  debitori  suo  liberatio-  18.  If  a  testator  gives  as  a  legacy 

nem  legaverit,  legatum  utile  est  et  to  his  debtor  a  discharge  from  his 
neqne  ab  ipso  debitore  neqne  ab  debt,  the  legacy  is  valid,  and  the  heir 
herede  ejus  potest  heres  petere  nee  cannot  recover  the  debt  from  the 
ab  alio,  qui  heredis  loco  est :  sed  et  debtor,  his  heir,  or  any  one  in  the  place 
potest  a  debitore  conveniri,  ut  Uberet  of  his  heir.  The  debtor  may  by  action 
eum.  Potest  autem  quis  vel  ad  compel  the  heir  to  free  him  from  his 
tempus  jubere,  ne  heres  petat.  obligation.    A  man  may  also  forbid  his 

heir  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  dur- 
ing a  certain  time. 
D.  xxxiv.  8,  pr.  and  8 ;  D.  xxxiv.  8. 1. 

The  debt  was  not  extinguished  by  the  legacy  of  liheratio. 
But  if  the  heir  sued  the  debtor,  then  the  debtor  could  repel  him 
by  the  plea  of  fraud  (eosceptione  doli  mali)y  and,  if  the  debtor 
wished,  he  could,  by  suing  under  the  testament,  compel  the  heir 
to  release  the  debt,  by  consent  only,  if  the  obligation  had  been 
made  in  that  manner,  by  acceptilatioy  i.e.  by  the  heir  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  thing  owed  (see  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  1),  if  it  had 
not. 

A  discharge  from  debt  might  be  made  indirectly  by  giving  as  a 
legacy  to  the  debtor  the  chirographum^  or  bond  by  which  he  was 
bound ;  it  would  be  valid  qvasi  pro  fdeicommisso.  (D.  xxxiv.  3. 
3.  1,  2.) 

Vel  ad  tempos.  The  effect  of  such  a  legacy  was. that  if  the  heir 
sued  the  legatee  before  the  time  had  expired,  he  could  be  repelled 
by  an  exception  of  dolus  malus, 

14;  Ex  contrario  si  debitor  ere-  14.  Conversely,  a  legacy  given  by 

ditori    suo    quod   debet,    legaverit,  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  of  the  monev 

inutile  est  legatum,  si  nihil  plus  est  which  he  owes  him,  is  ineffectual  if  it 

in  legato  quam  in  debito,  quia  nihil  includes  nothing  more  than  the  debt 

amplius  habet  per  legatum.    Quodsi  did,  for  the  creditor  tiius  receives  no 

in  diem  vel  sub  condicione  debitum  benefit    from    the    legacy.    But  if  a 

ei  pure  legaverit,  utile  est  legatum  debtor  gives  absolutely  as  a  legacy  to 

propter  repreesentationem.     Quodsi  his  creditor  what  was  due  only  on  the 

'  vivo  testatore  dies  venerit  aut  con-  ei^iration  of  a  term  or  on  the  accom- 

dicio  extiterit,   Fapinianus  scripsit,  phshment  of  a  condition,  the  legacy  is 

utile   esse   nihilo   minus    legatum,  effectual,  because  it  thus  becomes  due 

quia  semel  constitit.    Quod  et  ve-  before    the    debt.    Papinian    decidee* 
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mm  est :  non  enim  placnit  sententia  that  if  the  term  expires,  or  the  con- 
existimantimn,  extinctum  esse  lega-  dition  is  accomplished,  in  the  Ufetime 
turn,  qiiia  in  earn  oansam  pervenit,  of  the  testator,  tiie  legacy  is  neverthe- 
a  qaa  inoipere  non  potest.  less  effectual,  because  it  was  once  good ; 

which  is  true.  For  we  reject  the 
opinion  that  a  legacy  once  good  after- 
wards becomes  extinct,  because  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  which  would 
have  prevented  its  being  originally 
vaUd. 
D.  XXXV.  2. 1. 10 ;  D.  xxxv.  2.  5 ;  D.  xxxL  82.  pr. 

15.  Sed  si  uxori  maritus  dotem  15.  If  a  man  gives  as  a  legacy  to 
legaverit,  valet  legatum,  quia  plenius  his  vnfe  her  dosy  the  legacy  is  valid, 
est  le|;atum  quam  de  dote  actio,  for  the  legacy  is  more  beneficial  than 
Sed  SI  quam  non  acceperit  dotem  the  action  she  might  maintain  for  the 
legaverit,  divi  Severus  et  Antoninus  recovery  of  her  doa.  But  if  he  be- 
Tescripserunt,  si  quidem  simpliciter  queaths  to  his  wife  her  £2o«,  which  he 
legaverit,  inutile  esse  legatum :  si  has  never  actually  received,  the  Em- 
vero  certa  pecunia  vel  certum  cor-  perors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have 
pus  aut  instmmentum  dotis  in  pne-  decided  by  a  rescript,  that  if  the  do8 
legando  demonstrata  sunt,  valere  is  given  without  any  specification,  the 
legatum.  legacy  is  void ;  but  if  m  the  terms  of 

the  gift  a  particular  sum  or  thing,  or 
a  certain  sum  mentioned  in  the  dotal 
act,  is  specified  as  to  be  received  as 
a  legacy  oefore  it  could  be  received  as 
do»f  the  legacy  is  valid. 
D.  xxxiii.  4. 1.  2, 7,  8. 

In  the  de  dote^  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  the  m  vxorice 
<ictioj  certain  delays  in  the  restitution  of  the  dowry  were  permitted ; 
and  sums  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  property  of  the 
wife  might  he  set  off  against  the  claim.  The  legacy  had  to  be 
paid  without  delay,  and  no  set-off  was  admissible.  It  was  firom  the 
dowry  being  thus  restored,  when  made  the  subject  of  a  legacy, 
sooner  than  when  the  action  was  brought,  that  the  expression  prce- 
lega/re  dotem  was  used ;  the  dos  was  given  by  legacy  (legare)  sooner 
(^prce)  than  it  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

By  the  words  '  cet'ta  pecunia,'  &c.,  is  meant  that  if  the  testator 
said,  '  I  give  to  my  wife  the  sum  she  brought  me  as  dowry,'  and 
she  had  not  brought  anything,  the  legacy  would  be  useless ;  but  if 
he  said,  *  I  give  her  the  100  aurei  she  brought  me,'  then  the  words 
referring  to  her  having  brought  them  would  be  only  a  f aha  demon^ 
stratioj  that  is,  an  unnecessary  particularity  of  expression,  which 
would  be  passed  over  as  if  not  written.     (0.  vi.  44.  3.) 

Instrumentum  dotis.  So,  if  the  testator  said,  'I  give  the 
property  mentioned  in  the  act  of  dowry,'  if  there  were  no  act  of 
dowry,  the  gift  would  be  useless ;  but  if  he  said,  ^  I  give  such  or 
such  a  particular  thing  mentioned  in  the  act  of  dowry,'  if  there  was 
no  act  of  dowry,  the  wife  would  receive  the  thing  specified,  and 
the  words,  *  mentioned  in  the  act  of  dowry,'  would  be  treated  as 
superfluous. 

16.  Si  res  legata  sine  facto  here-  16.  If  a  thing  given  as  a  legacy 
dis  perierit,  legatario  decedit.  Et  perishes  without  the  act  of  the  heir, 
si  servus  aUenus  legatus  sine  facto    the  loss  £eJ18  upon  the  legatee.    And, 
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heredis  manumissus  fiierit,  non 
tenetur  heres.  Si  vero  heredis  ser- 
vos le^tus  fnerit  et  ipse  eum  manu- 
miserit,  teneri  eum,  Julianus  scri- 
psit,  neo  interest,  scierit  an  ignora- 
verit,  a  se  legatnm  esse.  Sed  et  si 
alii  donaverit  servnm  et  is,  cui  do- 
natiis  est,  eum  manumiserit,  tene- 
tur heres,  quamvis  ignoraverit,  a  se 
eum  legatum  esse. 


if  the  slave  of  another,  given  as  a 
legacy,  should  be  manumitted  with- 
out the  act  of  the  heir,  the  heir  is 
not  answerable.  But  if  a  testator 
gives  as  a  legacy  the  slave  of  his  heir, 
who  afterwards  manumits  that  slave, 
Julian  says  that  the  heir  is  answer- 
able, whether  he  knew  or  not  that 
the  slave  was  given  away  from  him 
as  a  legacy.  And  it  would  be  the 
same  if  the  heir  had  made  a  present 
of  the  slave  to  any  one  who  had  en- 
franchished  him:  the  heir,  though 
ignorant  of  the  legacy,  would  be  an- 
swerable. 
D.  XXX.  86;  D.  xxx.  112. 1. 

The  manumission,  of  coarse,  is  good ;  it  is  the  CBstimaiio  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  heir  is  bound. 

17.  Si  quis  ancillas  cum  suis  natis 
legaverit,  etiamsi  ancUlffi  mortUBB 
fuerint,  partus  legato  cedunt.  Idem 
est,  si  ordinarii  servi  cum  vicariis 
legati  fuerint,  ut,  licet  mortui  sint 
ordinarii,  tamen  vicarii  legato  ce- 
dant.  Sed  si  servus  cum  peculio 
fiierit  legatus,  mortuo  servo  vel 
manumisso  vel  alienato,  et  peculii 
legatum  extinguitur.  Idem  est,  si 
fimdus  instructus  vel  cum  instru- 
mento  legatus  fderit:  nam  fundo 
alienato  et  instrumenti  legatum  ex- 
tinguitur. 


D.  xxxiiL  8.  1,  2, 


17.  If  a  testator  bequeaths  his 
female  slaves  and  their  offspring,  al- 
though the  mothers  die,  the  issue  goes 
to  the  legatee.  And  it  is  the  same  if 
ordinary  slaves  are  bequeathed  to- 
gether with  vicarial,  so  that  although 
the  ordinary  slaves  die,  yet  the  vicanal 
slaves  will  pass  by  virtue  of  the  gift. 
But,  where  a  slave  is  bequeathed  with 
}usj>eculiu7n,  and  afterwards  dies,  or  is 
manumitted,  or  alienated,  the  legacy  of 
the  pecuUum  becomes  extinct.  It  is 
the  same  if  the  testator  ^ves  as  a 
legacy,  land  *  provided  with  instru- 
ments of  use  or  ornament,'  or  'with 
its  instruments  of  culture.'  If  the 
land  is  alienated,  the  legacy  of  the 
instruments  is  extinguished. 
8,  4 ;  D.  xxxiii.  7. 1. 


An  wdinarius  servus  was  a  slave  who  had  a  special  office  in 
the  establishment,  as  cook,  barber,  baker,  &c.  The  vicarii  were 
his  attendants,  and  were  generally  reckoned  as  part  of  his  pecultum. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  legacy,  the  law  considered  them  as  having 
an  independent  existence  (propter  dignitatem  hominis)^  and  not 
merely  as  accessories  to  the  ordinarii.  So,  the  children  of  a  female 
slave  are  not  treated  as  mere  accessories  to  her.  (See  Tit.  1.  37.) 
Had  they  been  so,  they  could  not  have  passed  without  the  principal 
to  which  they  were  attached. 

Fundus  instriictiis  is  land,  with  everything  on  it,  whether  for  use 
or  ornament ;  fundus  cum  iv^trumento^  land,  with  the  instruments 
of  its  culture  only.     (D.  xxxiii.  7.  12.  27.) 

18.  Si  grex  legatus  fuerit  post-  18.  If  a  flock  is  given  as  a  legacy, 

eaque  ad  unam    ovem   pervenerit,    and  it    is  afterwards   reduced  to    a 
quod  superfuerit,  vindican  potest.         single  sheep,  the  legatee  can  claim  by 

real  action  what  remains. 
D.  xxx.  22. 
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He  may  claim  the  remainder,  that  is  the  one  sheep  left,  although  ^ 
one  sheep  does  not  form  a  flock. 


19.  Grege  autem  legato  etiam 
eas  oves,  quse  post  testamentom 
fisictum  gregi  adiciuntnr,  legato  oe- 
dere,  Julianns  ait :  esse  enim  gregis 
uimm  corpus  ex  distantibns  capiti- 
bus,  sicuti  BBdimn  unmn  corpus  est 
ex  cohterentibus  lapidibus:  sedibus 
deniqne  legatis,  columnas  et  mar- 
mora,  quse  post  testamentmn  factum 
adjecta  sunt,  legato  cedere. 


19.  If  a  flock  is  given  as  a  le- 
gacy, any  sheep  that  may  be  added 
to  the  flock  after  the  making  of  the 
testament  will,  according  to  Julian, 
pass  to  the  legatee.  For  a  flock  is  one 
body,  consisting  of  several  different 
heads,  as  a  house  is  one  body,  com- 
posed of  several  stones  joined  toge- 
ther. .  So,  when  a  building  is  given  as 
a  legacy,  any  marble  or  pillars  which 
may  be  added  after  the  testament  is 
made  will  pass  by  the  legacy. 


D,  XXX.  21. 


20.  Si  pectdium  legatum  fuerit, 
sine  dubio  qiddquid  peculio  accedit 
vel  decedit  vivo  testatore,  le^tarii 
lucro  vel  danmo  est.  Quodsi  post 
mortem  testatoris  ante  aditam  here- 
ditatem  servns  adquisierit,  JuHanus 
ait,  si  qiudem  ipsi  manumisso  pecu- 
linm  legatum  fuerit,  omne,  quod 
ante  aditam  hereditatem  adquisitum 
est,  legatario  cedere,  quia  dies  hujus 
legati  ab  adita  hereditate  cedit :  sed 
si  extraneo  peculium  legatum  fuerit, 
non  cedere  ea  legata,  nisi  ex  re- 
bus peculiaribus  auctum  fuerit.  Pe- 
euHum  autem  nisi  legatum  fuerit, 
manumisso  non  debetur,  quamvis  si 
vivus  mantmiiserit,  sufficit,  si  non 
adimatur:  et  ita  divi  Severus  et 
Antoninus  rescripserunt.  lidem 
rescripserunt,  peculio  legato,  non 
videri  id  relictum,  ut  petitionem 
habeat  pecunis,  ^uam  in  rationes 
dominicas  impendit.  lidem  rescri- 
pserunt, peculium  videri  legatum, 
ctmi  rationibus  redditis  liber  esse 
jnssns  est  et  ex  eo  reliquas  inferre. 


D.  xxxiii.  8.  8.  8 ;  D.  xxxiii.  8.  6. 


20.  If  a  pecuUum  is  given  in  a 
legacy,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  it  is  so  much  gained  or 
lost  to  the  legatee.  And  if  a  slave 
acquires  anything  between  the  death 
of  the  testator  and  the  time  of  the 
heir  entering  on  the  inheritance, 
Julian  makes  this  distinction :  if  it  is 
to  the  slave  himself  that  the  peculium^ 
together  with  his  enfranchisement,  is 
given,  then  all  that  is  acquired  before 
the  heir  enters  on  the  inheritance  goes 
to  the  legatee,  for  the  right  to  such  a 
legacy  is  not  flxed  until  the  inherit- 
ance is  entered  on.  But  if  it  is  to  a 
stranger  that  the  pecuUtum  is  given, 
then  anything  so  acquired  will  not  pass 
to  the  legatee,  unless  the  acquisition 
was  made  by  means  of  something  form- 
ing part  of  the  peculmm.  His  pecu- 
limn  does  not  go  to  a  slave  manimiit- 
ted  by  testament,  unless  expressly 
given  to  him ;  although,  if  a  master 
in  his  lifetime  manumits  his  slave,  it  is 
enough  if  he  does  not  expressly  take 
the  pecuUwm  away  from  him ;  and  to 
this  eflect  the  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  issued  a  rescript.  They  have 
also  decided  by  rescript,  that  when  his 
peGulvum  is  given  as  a  legacy  to  a  slave, 
this  does  not  entitle  him  to  demand 
what  he  may  have  expended  for  the  use 
of  his  master.  The  same  emperors  have 
further  decided  by  rescript,  that  a  slave 
is  to  be  considered  to  have  had  his  pecu- 
Umn  given  him  bv  legacy  when  the  tes- 
tator says  he  shall  be  free  as  soon  as  he 
has  brought  in  his  accounts,  and  made 
up  any  deficiency  out  of  his  pecuUum, 
4,  6 ;  D.  xxxiii.  8.  8.  7 ;  D.  xv.  1.  68. 


IXea  cedity  *  the  day  begins/  and  dies  venit^  '  the  day  is  come,' 
are  the  two  expressions  in  Boman  law  which  signify  the  vesting  or 
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fixing  of  an  interest,  and  the  interest  becoming  a  present  one. 
Cedere  diem  (says  Ulpian,  D.  1.  16.  213)  significat  incipere  deberi 
pecuniam ;  venire  diem  significat  eum  diem  venisse,  quo  pecunia  peti 
potest.  Gedit  dies  may  therefore  be  translated,  ^  the  time  when  the 
right  to  the  thing  is  fixed ; '  cenit  dies,  *  the  time  when  the  thing  may 
be  demanded.'  For  instance,  if  A  buys  a  horse  of  B,  without  any 
terms  being  attached  to  the  parchase,  the  right  of  B  in  the  par- 
chase-money  is  fixed  at  once,  and  also  he  may  at  once  demand  it, 
et  cessit  et  venit  dies.  If  A  agrees  that  the  purchase-money  shall 
be  paid  by  instalments,  then  dies  cessit,  B  has  a  fixed  interest  in 
the  money ;  but  the  dies  can  only  be  said  venisse  as  each  instal- 
ment falls  due,  and  with  regard  only  to  the  portion  becoming  due. 
If,  again,  A  only  buys  it  on  condition  that  C  will  lend  him  the 
money,  then,  until  C  has  done  so,  neqiie  cessit  neque  venit  ddes^  B 
has  no  fixed  interest  in,  or  right  to,  the  purchase-money  until  the 
condition  is  accomplished.  With  regard  to  legacies,  the  dies  cedens, 
the  time  at  which  the  eventual  rights  of  the  legatee  were  fixed, 
was  the  day  of  the  testator's  death,  excepting  when  the  vesting  or 
fibcing  of  these  rights  was  suspended  by  a  condition  in  the  testa- 
ment itself.  The  dies  veniens,  the  time  when  the  thing  given  could 
be  demanded,  was  not  till  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance,  and 
there  was  thus  some  one  of  whom  to  make  the  demand ;  if  the 
legacy  was  given  after  a  term,  or  on  a  condition,  the  demand,  of 
course,  could  not  be  made  (dies  non  venit)  until  the  term  had  ex- 
pired, or  the  condition  was  fulfilled. 

All  alteration  was  made  by  the  lex  Papia  Pappcea  in  fixing 
the  dies  cedens  at  the  day  when  the  testament  was  opened,  not  at 
that  when  the  testator  died  (see  note  to  paragr.  8) ;  but  this  had 
been  done  away  with,  and  the  old  law  was  in  force  under  Justinian 
(C.  vi.  51.  1.  1.) 

The  legatee  had  the  thing  given  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  dies  cedens.  He  took  it,  with  all  the  gains  and  losses  that 
had  accrued  to  it  since  the  date  of  the  testator's  death,  and  directly 
his  rights  were  fixed,  they  were  transmissible  to  his  heirs. 

But  if  a  testator  gave  his  liberty  to  one  of  his  slaves  as  a  legacy, 
there  was  in  this  case  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  dies  cedeju^ 
dates  from  the  death  of  the  testator.  If  the  gift  of  liberty  was 
given  to  a  slave  as  a  legacy,  he  could  not  begin  to  acquire  for  his 
own  benefit  until  an  heir  had  entered  on  the  inheritance,  as  it  was 
requisite  there  should  be  some  one  to  free  him.  The  peculium^ 
therefore,  if  given  to  him,  would  be  such  as  it  was  when  the  heir 
entered  on  the  inheritance ;  while,  if  the  peculium  was  given  to  a 
stranger,  it  would  be  such  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  the  testator, 
excepting  when  the  peculium  was  augmented  by  things  derived 
from  itself  (ex  rebuts  peculicvribus),  as,  for  instance,  if  sheep  or  cattle^ 
forming  part  of  the  peculium,  had  young. 

There  was  another  case,  that  of  personal  servitudes,  in  which 
the  dies  cedens  dated  from  the  entrance  on  the  inheritance,  not  from 
the  death  of  the  testator.  These  servitudes  were  exclusively  attached 
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to  the  person  of  the  legatee,  and  as  they  were  not  transmissible  to 
his  heirs,  there  could  be  no  interest  in  them  until  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  them  was  commenced. 

When  the  master  enfranchised  his  slave  himself,  he  was  present 
to  demand  the  pecvlium^  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  considered  evi- 
dent that  he  intended  the  slave  to  keep  it.  Not  so  in  a  legacy  of 
liberty,  in  giving  which  the  master  might  so  easily  forget  the  pecu- 
Hum  that  some  expressions  were  required  to  show  that  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  wished  to  give  it  to  the  slave. 

The  terms  of  the  second  rescript  referred  to  in  the  text  are 
given  by  Ulpian  (D.  xxxiii.  8.  6.  4). 

21.  Tam  autem  oorporales  res  21.  Things  corporeal  and  incorpo- 
quam  incorporales  legari  possnnt.  real  may  be  eqiuJly  well  given  as  a 
£t  ideo  ^nod  defuncto  debetnr,  legacy.  Thus,  the  testator  may  give 
potest  aliom  legari,  nt  actiones  snas  a  debt  due  to  him,  and  the  heir  is  then 
heres  legatario  prsestet,  nisi  exegerit  obliged  to  use  his  actions  for  the  bene- 
vivuB  t^tator  pecxmiam :  nam  hoc  fit  of  the  legatee,  unless  the  testator 
casu  legatum  eztinguitur.  Sed  et  in  his  lifetime  exacted  payment,  for 
tale  legatum  valet :  '  damnas  esto  in  this  case  the  legacy  wotdd  become 
heres  domum  illius  reficere  *  vel  extinct.  Such  a  legacy  as  this  is  also 
*  ilium  sere  alieno  liberare.*  good :  '  Let  my  heir  be  bound  to  rebuild 

the  house  of  such  a  one,*  or  *to  free 
him  from  his  debts.' 
D.  XXX.  41.  pr. ;  D.  xxx.  89.  8,  4. 

The  legacy  of  a  debt  due  to  the  testator  was  usually  called 
legatum  nominis,  (See  D.  xxx.  44.  6.)  Of  course  the  legatee 
could  sue  for  it  only  in  the  name  of  the  heir. 

22.  Si  generaliter  servus  vel  alia  22.  If  a  testator  gives  a  slave  or 
res  legetnr,  electio  legatarii  est,  nisi  anything  else  as  a  legacy,  without 
aliud  testator  dixerit.                             specifying  a  particular  slave  or  thing, 

the  choice  belongs  to  the  legatee,  un- 
less   the    testator  has  expressed  the 
contrary. 
D.  xxx.  106.  2. 

The  jurists  took  care  to  lay  down,  with  respect  to  what  was 
called  a  legatum  geti&i'is^  that  the  class  of  objects  must  not  be  one 
too  wide.  Legatum  nisi  certce  rei  sit  et  ad  certam  personam 
deferatuTy  nullius  est  momenti.  (Paul.  Sent.  iii.  6.  13.)  For 
instance,  the  gift  of  'an  animal'  would  have  seemed  rather  intended 
to  mock  than  to  benefit  the  legatee  ;  so  the  giffc  of  a  house  if  the 
testator  had  no  houses,  rtiagis  derisanum  quam  utile  legatum. 
(D.  xxx.  71.) 

Before  Justinian,  it  depended  on  the  formula  with  which  the 
legacy  was  given  whether  the  choice  of  the  particular  thing  to  be 
given  to  the  legatee  belonged  to  the  heir  or  the  legatee.  In  a 
legacy  per  vindicationem  it  belonged  to  the  latter ;  there  was  a 
re^  action  in  which  the  legatee  must  specify  the  pcuiiicular  thing 
that  he  claims.  In  a  legacy  per  damnationem  it  belonged 
to  the  heir ;  there  was  only  a  personal  action  against  the  heir  as 
debtor,  and  the  debtor  might  discharge  the  obligation  in  the  way 
most  beneficial  to  himself.     (Ulp.  Beg.  24.  14.^ 
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The  main  difference  between  a  legatum  g&iieris  and  a  legcUum 
optionis  was  that  in  the  latter  the  legatee  could  choose  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  the  possession  of  the  testator ;  in  the  former  the 
legatee  could  not  choose  the  best,  nor  the  heir  the  worst.  (D. 
XXX.  37.) 


28.  Optionis  legatum,  id  est  ubi 
testator  ex  servis  suis  vel  aliis  rebus 
optare  legatarium  jusserat,  habebat 
in  se  condicionem,  et  ideo  nisi  ipse 
legatarius  vivus  optaverat,  ad  here- 
dem  legatum  non  transmittebat. 
Sed  ex  constitutione  nostra  et  hoc 
in  meUorem  statum  reformatiim  est 
et  data  est  licentia  et  heredi  lega- 
tarii  optare,  licet  vivus  legatarius 
hoc  non  fecit.  Et  diligentiore  tra- 
ctatu  habito,  et  hoc  in  nostra  con- 
stitutione additum  est,  sive  plures 
legatarii  existant,  quibus  optio  re- 
licta  est,  et  dissentiant  in  corpore 
ehgendo,  sive  unius  legatarii  plures 
heredes,  et  inter  se  circa  optandum 
dissentiant,  alio  aliud  corpus  eligere 
cupiente,  ne  pereat  legatum  (quod 
plerique  prudentiimi  contra  benevo- 
lentiam  introducebant),  fortunam 
esse  hujus  optionis  judicem  et  sorte 
esse  hoc  dirimendum,  ut,  ad  quem 
sors  perveniat,  illius  sententia  in 
optione  prsecellat. 


28.  The  legac^r  of  election,  that  is 
when  a  testator  directs  his  legatee  to 
choose  any  one  from  among  his  slaves, 
or  any  other  class  of  things,  was  for- 
merly held  to  imply  a  condition,  so 
that  if  the  legatee  in  his  lifetime  did 
not  make  the  election  he  did  not 
transmit  the  legacy  to  his  heir.  Bat, 
by  our  constitution,  we  have  altered 
this  for  the  better,  and  the  heir  of  the 
legatee  is  now  permitted  to  elect,  al- 
though the  legatee  in  his  lifetime  has 
not  done  so.  And,  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject still  further,  we  have  added,  that 
if  there  are  several  legatees  to  whom 
an  option  is  left,  and  they  differ  in 
their  choice,  or  if  there  are  many  heirs 
of  one  legatee,  and  they  cannot  agree 
what  to  choose,  one  choosing  one  thing 
and  another  another  thing,  then  to 
prevent  the  legacy  becoming  ineffec- 
tual, which  the  generality  of  ancient 
lawyers,  contrary  to  all  equity,  decided 
would  be  the  case,  fortune  must  be  the 
arbitress  of  the  choice,  and  the  dis- 
pute must  be  decided  by  lot,  so  that 
his  choice,  to  whom  the  lot  falls,  shall 
prevail. 
12.  8 ;  C.  vi.  48.  8.  pr.  and  1. 

When  once  the  dies  cedens  had  fixed  the  rights  of  the  legatee, 
he  could  transmit  to  his  heirs  all  the  rights  he  had  himself.  To 
this  the  Roman  lawyers  considered  the  legatum  optionis  an  excep- 
tion, as  intended  to  be  personal  to  the  legatee  himself.  Justinian 
decides  that  the  exception  shall  not  exist.  (0.  vi.  43.  3.  1.)  We 
must  distinguish  the  legatum  generis^  where  an  object,  though  an 
uncertain  one,  was  given,  from  the  legatum  optionis,  where  only 
the  right  to  select  an  object  was  given.  The  former  was  never 
treated  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  dies  cedens.  (D. 
xxxiii.  5.  19.) 

A  testator  might  also  leave  as  a  legacy  a  part,  as  e.g.  the  half, 
of  the  inheritance  (Tit.  23.  5.  note) ;  but  still  the  heir  took  the 
whole  inheritance  as  heir,  and  then  had  to  divide  it  with  the  lega- 
tarius partiarius,  although  the  legatee  was  really  not  getting  a 
particular  thing,  but  a  share  of  a  universal  succession.  (Gai.  ii. 
254.) 

24.  Legan  autem  iUis  solis  pot-  24.  A  legacy  can  be  given  to  those 

est,  cum  quibus  testamenti  factio    only,  with  whom  there  is  testa/menti 
est.  factio. 

D.  xli.  8.  7. 


D.  xl.  9.  8 ;  D.  xxxvi.  2. 
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25.  Incertis  vero  personis  neque 
legata  neque  fideicommissa  oum 
relinqoi  concessmn  erat:  nam  nee 
miles  quidem  incertse  personse  pote- 
nt relinquere,  nt  divns  Hadnanns 
reseripsit.  Incerta  autem  persona 
videbatur,  qnam  incerta  opinione 
animo  suo  testator  subiciebat,  veluti 
si  qtds  ita  dicat :  '  qnicmnqne  filio 
meo  in  matrimonium  filiam  suam 
coUocaverit,  ei  heres  mens  illmn 
fondmn  dato : '  iUud  qnoque,  qnod 
his  relinqnebatur,  qui  post  testa- 
mentom  scriptmn  primi  consoles 
designati  enmt,  seqne  incertse  per- 
sonse  legari  videbatur:  et  deniqne 
mnltn  alise  hnjnsmodi  species  smit. 
liibertas  qnoque  non  videbatur  posse 
incertse  personse  dari,  quia  placebat 
nominatmi  servos  liberari.  Tutor 
quoque  certus  dari  debebat.  Sub 
certa  vero  demonstratione,  id  est  ex 
certis  personis  incertse  personse  recte 
le^batur,  veluti  'ex  cognatis  meis, 
qui  nunc  sunt,  si  quis  filiam  meam 
uxorem  duxerit,  ei  heres  meus  iUam 
rem  dato.'  Incertis  autem  personis 
legata  vel  fideicommissa  relicta  et 
per  errorem  soluta  repeti  non  posse, 
sacris  constitutionibus  cautimi  erat. 


26.  Formerly  it  was  not  permitted 
that  either  legacies  or  fideicomnvisaa 
should  be  given  to  uncertain  persons, 
and  even  a  soldier  could  not  leave 
anything  to  an  uncertain  person,  as 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  re- 
script. By  an  uncertain  person  was 
meant  one  who  was  not  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  in  any  defi- 
nite manner,  as  if  he  should  say: 
'  Whoever  shall  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  my  son,  to  him  let  m^ 
heir  give  such  a  piece  of  land.'  So,  if 
he  had  lefi;  anything  to  the  persons 
first  appointed  consuls  afi;er  his  testa- 
ment was  written,  this  also  would  have 
been  a  gift  to  uncertain  persons ;  and 
there  are  many  other  similar  examples. 
Freedom  likewise  could  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  an  uncertain  person,  for 
it  was  necessary  that  all  slaves  should 
be  enfiranchised  by  name.  A  person 
too  named  as  tutor  was  required  to  be 
certain.  But  a  legacy  given  with  a 
certain  description,  that  is,  to  an  un- 
certain person  among  a  number  of 
persons  certain,  was  vsJid,  as :  *  Among 
my  existing  cognati,  if  any  one  shall 
marry  my  daughter,  let  my  heir  give 
him  such  a  thing.'  But,  if  a  legacy  or 
fideicommistnim  to  uncertain  persons 
had  been  paid  by  mistake,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  constitutions,  that  such 
persons  could  not  be  called  on  to  re- 
fund. 

Gai.  ii.  288,  289. 

Neque  fideicommissa.  It  was  by  a  senatuscmisultum^  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  that  the  law  was  thus  settled  with  respect  to /dfei- 
commissa,  (Gai.  ii.  287.)  Previously,  [a  gift  by  way  of  fidei- 
commissum  to  an  uncertain  person  had  been  valid. 

The  lex  Furia  Caninia  (Gai.  ii.  239)  required  that  slaves  to 
whom  freedom  was  given  by  testament  should  be  expressly  named, 
jubet  nominatim  servos  liberari. 


26.  Postumo  quoque  alieno  in- 
utiliter  legabatur :  est  autem  alie- 
nus  postumus,  ^ui  natus  inter  suos 
heredes  testatons  fiiturus  non  est : 
ideoque  ex  emancipato  filio  con- 
ceptus  nepos  eztraneus  erat  postu- 


mus avo. 


Gai. 


26.  Formerly,  too,  a  legacy  to  a 
posthumous  stranger  was  ineffectuaL 
A  posthumous  stranger  is  any  one  who, 
on  being  bom,  would  not  be  numbered 
among  the  8vd  heredes  of  the  testator ; 
and  so  a  posthumous  grandson,  the 
issue  of  an  emancipated  son,  was  a 
posthumous  stranger  with  regard  to 
his  grandfather. 

ii.  241. 
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We  have  already  seen  (see  Tit.  13.  1)  how  the  rigour  of  this 
principle  came  to  be  modified  with  respect  to  a  posthumous  »vlus 
heres.  It  was  as  an  incerta  persona  that  the  posthumous  child 
was  originally  excluded  from  taking  either  as  heir  or  legatee.  (6ai. 
ii.  242.) 


27.  Sed  nee  hujusmodi  species 
penituB  est  sine  justa  emendatione 
dereHcta,  oum  in  nostro  codice  con- 
stitntio  posita  est,  per  quam  et  hnic 
parti  medevimns  non  solmn  in  here- 
ditatibuB,  sed  etiam  in  legatis  et 
fideicommissis :  quod  evideoter  ex 
ipsios  constitutionis  lectione  clare- 
scit.  Tutor  autem  nee  per  nostram 
constitntionem  incertus  dari  debet, 
quia  eerto  jndicio  debet  quis  pro 
tutela  suae  posteritati  cavere. 


27.  These  points  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  left  without  proper  altera- 
tion, for  a  constitution  has  been  placed 
in  our  code  by  which  the  law  has  been 
altered,  not  only  as  regards  inherit- 
ances, but  also  as  regard^  legacies  and 
fideicommissa.  This  alteration  will  ap- 
pear from  the  constitution  itself.  But 
not  even  by  our  constitution  is  the  no- 
mination of  an  uncertain  tutor  permit- 
ted, for  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
£Ather  to  take  care  that  his  posterity 
have  a  tutor  by  a  determinate  appoint- 
ment. 
C.  vi.  48. 

There  was,  probably,  a  constitution  treating  of  this  subject  in- 
serted in  the  first  Code  (see  Introd.  sec.  29),  which  was  not  given 
in  the  Code  we  now  have. 


28.  Postumus  autem  alienus 
heres  institui  et  antea  poterat  et 
nunc  potest,  nisi  in  utero  ejus  sit, 
quffi  jure  nostra  uxor  esse  non  po- 
test. 


28.  Yet  a  posthiunous  stranger 
could  formerly,  and  may  now,  be  ap- 
pointed heir,  unless  it  appears  that  he 
has  been  conceived  by  a  woman  who  by 
law  could  not  have  been  married  to  his 
father. 
Gai.  ii.  242,  287 ;  D.  xxviii.  2.  9. 1,  4. 

Posthumous  children,  who,  on  birth,  would  not  be  among  the 
testator's  sui  heredes  (this  is  the  meaning  of  ali&mis)^  could  not  be 
instituted  heirs  under  the  civil  law ;  but  the  preetor  gave  them,  if 
instituted,  the  possessio  boncn^um.  Justinian  permitted  their 
institution.     (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  9.  pr.) 

Nisi  In  utero  ejus  sit,  that  is,  unless  the  posthumous  child 
is  the  child  of  the  testator,  and  of  a  woman  whom  the  testator 
cannot  marry. 


29.  Si  qiiis  in  nomine,  cogno- 
mine,  prsenomine  legatarii  erraverit 
testator,  si  de  persona  constat,  ni- 
hilo  minus  valet  legatum.  Idem  in 
heredibus  servatur:  et  recte;  nomina 
enim  significandorum  hominum  gra- 
tia reperta  stmt,  qui  si  quolibet  alio 
modo  intellegantur,  nihil  interest. 


29.  Although  a  testator  may  have 
mistaken  the  nomen,  cognomen^  or pra- 
nomen  of  a  legatee,  yet,  if  it  is  certain 
who  is  the  person  meant,  the  legacy  is 
valid.  The  same  holds  good  as  to 
heirs,  and  with  reason  ;  for  the  use  of 
names  is  but  to  point  out  persons ; 
and,  if  they  can  be  distingmshed  by 
any  other  method,  it  is  the 
thmg. 


80.  Huic  proxima  est  ilia  juris  80.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  rule 

regula,    fiedsa  demonstratione   lega-    of  law,  that  a  legacy  is  not  rendered 
tum  non  peremi,  veluti  si  quis  ita    void  by  a  fidse  description.    For  in- 
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legaverit  *  Stichum  servum  meum 
vemam  do  lego : '  licet  enim  non  ver- 
na,  sed  emptus  sit,  si  de  servo  ta- 
men  constat,  utile  est  legatum.  Et 
convenienter  si  ita  demonstraverit 
'  Stichnm  servum,  queiu  a  Seio  emi,* 
sitque  ab  alio  emptus,  utile  legatum 
est,  si  de  servo  constat. 


stance,  if  the  testator  was  to  say, '  I 
^ve  as  a  legacy  Stichus  bom  my  slave;' 
m  this  case,  although  Stichus  was  not 
bom  in  the  family,  but  bought,  yet,  if 
it  is  certain  who  is  meant,  the  legacy 
is  valid.  And  in  the  same  way  if  a 
testator  marks  out  the  particular  slave 
in  this  way :  '  I  give  Stichus  my  slave, 
whom  I  bought  of  Seius ; '  yet,  although 
he  was  bought  of  another,  the  legacy  is 
good,  if  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  slave 
intended  to  be  given. 
17.  pr.  and  1. 

81.  Much  less  is  a  legacy  rendered 
invalid  by  a  false  reason  being  as- 
signed for  giving  it ;  as,  if  a  testator 
says, '  I  give  my  slave  Stichus  to  Titius, 
because  he  took  care  of  my  affairs  in 
my  absence ; '  or,  '  because  I  was  ac- 
quitted upon  a  capital  accusation  by 
his  undertaking  my  defence.'  For  al- 
though Titius  has  never  taken  care 
of  the  affairs  of  the  deceased,  and 
although  the  testator  was  never  ac- 
quitted by  means  of  Titius  defending 
him,  the  legacy  will  be  valid.  But  it 
is  <}uite  different  if  the  reason  has  been 
assigned  under  the  form  of  a  condi- 
tion, as, '  I  give  to  Titius  such  a  piece 
of  ground,  if  he  has  taken  care  of  my 
affairs.' 
D.  XXXV.  1.  17.  2,  3. 

Ulpian  shortly  sums  up  the  law  of  this  and  the  previous  para- 
graph by  the  rule  '  Neque  ex  falsa  demonstratione,  neque  ex  falsa 
causa  legatum  injirmutur.'     (Ulp.  Beg,  24.  19.) 

Of  course  if  the  reason  for  making  the  legacy  was  so  given  as 
to  constitute  a  condition,  the  legacy  was  only  valid  if  the  condition 
had  been  accomplished. 

82.  An  servo  heredis  recte  lega- 
mns,  quseritur.  Et  constat,  pure 
inutiliter  legari  nee  quidquam  pro- 
ficere,  si  vivo  testatore  de  potestate 
heredis  exierit,  quia  quod  inutile 
foret  legatum,  si  statim  post  factum 
testamentum  decessisset  testator, 
hoc  non  debet  ideo  valere,  quia 
diutius  testator  vixerit.  Sub  con- 
dicione  vero  recte  legatur,  ut  re- 
qoiramus,  an,  quo  tempore  dies 
legati  cedit,  in  potestate  heredis  non 
sit. 


D.  XXXV.  1. 

81.  Longe  magis  legato  Msa 
causa  non  nocet.  Veluti  cum  ita 
quis  dixerit :  *  Titio,  quia  absente  me 
negotia  mea  cura\'it,  Stichum  do 
lego,'  vel  ita :  *  Titio,  quia  patrocinio 
ejus  capitali  crimine  liberatus  sum, 
Stichum  do  lego : '  licet  enim  neque 
negotia  testatoris  umquam  gessit 
Titius  neque  patrocinio  ejus  libera- 
tus est,  legatum  tamen  valet.  Sed 
si  condicionaliter  enuntiata  fuerit 
caxijsa,  aliud  juris  est,  veluti  hoc 
modo :  *  Titio,  si  negotia  mea  cura- 
vit,  fundum  do  lego.' 


82.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  a  testator  can  give  a  legacy 
to  the  slave  of  his  heir ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  legacy,  if  given  abso- 
lutely, is  quite  ineffectual,  nor  is  it  at 
all  helped  by  the  slave  having  been 
freed  from  the  power  of  the  heir  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator ;  for  a  legacy 
which  would  have  been  void  if  the 
testator  had  expired  immediately  after 
he  had  made  the  testament,  ought  not 
to  become  valid  merely  because  he 
happened  to  live  longer.  But  a  testator 
may  give  the  legacy  to  the  slave  under 
a  condition,  and  then  we  have  to  in- 
quire whether,  at  the  time  when  the 
right  to  the  legacy  vests,  the  slave  has 
ceased  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  heir. 
Gai.  ii.  244;  D.  xxxiv.  7. 1. 

li 
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This  paragraph  is  based  on  the  regvla  Gatoniana  (see  note  on 
paragraph  10),  though  no  express  allusion  to  it  is  made.  As  to  the 
doubts  entertained  on  the  subject,  see  Gai.  ii.  244. 


33.  Ex  diverso  herede  institato 
servo,  quin  domino  recte  etiam  sine 
condicione  legetor,  non  dubitatur. 
Nam  et  si  statim  post  factum  testa- 
mentum  decesserit  testator,  non 
tamen  apud  eum,  qui  heres  sit,  dies 
legati  cedere  intellegitur,  cum  here- 
ditas  a  legato  separata  sit  et  possit 
per  eum  servum  alius  heres  effici,  si 
prius,  quam  jussu  domini  adeat,  in 
alterius  potestatem  translatus  sit, 
vel  manumissus  ipse  heres  efficitur ; 
quibus  casibus  utile  est  legatum : 
quodsi  in  eadem  causa  permanserit 
et  jussu  legatarii  adierit,  evanescit 
legatiun. 


38.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
doubted,  but  that  if  a  slave  is  ap- 
pointed heir,  a  legacy  may  be  given 
to  his  master  even  imconditionally ; 
for,  although  the  testator  should  die 
immediately  after  making  the  testa- 
ment, still  the  right  to  the  legacy  is 
not  taken  to  vest  in  him  who  is  heir ; 
for  the  inheritance  is  separated  from 
the  legacy,  and  another  may  become 
heir  by  means  of  the  slave,  if  he  should 
be  transferred  to  the  power  of  a  new 
master,  before  he  has  entered  upon 
the  inheritance  at  the  command  of  the 
master,  who  is  the  legatee;  or  the 
slave  himself^  if  enfranchised,  may 
become  heir ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the 
legacy  would  be  good.  But,  if  the 
slave  should  remain  in  the  same  state, 
and  enter  upon  the  inheritance  by 
order  of  the  legatee,  the  legacy  is  at  an 
end. 
Gai.  ii.  245. 

The  eventual  right  to  the  legacy  vests  in  the  legatee  from  the 
date  of  the  testator's  death,  but  the  right  to  claim  the  legacy  does 
not  accrue  to  the  legatee  until  the  heir  has  entered  on  the  inherit- 
ance. It  is  the  legatee,  not  the  heir,  in  whom  the  eventual  ri^ht 
vests.  Now,  if  the  slave,  in  the  case  discussed  in  the  text<^ 
entered  on  the  inheritance  by  the  command  of  his  master,  the 
legatee,  the  master,  through  the  slave,  would  be  heir  and  also 
legatee,  and  so  the  legacy  would  merge,  or  fade  away  (evanescif)^ 
in  the  inheritance.  But  until  the  inheritance  is  entered  on,  the 
legatee  keeps  his  position  of  having  a  vested  right  in  the  legacy, 
and  it  may  happen  that  the  slave  will  not  then  hold  such  a 
character  as  will  cause  this  merger  of  the  legacy  in  the  inherit- 
ance. He  may  have  been  emancipated,  and  will  then  take  as  heir 
for  himself,  or  he  may  have  been  transferred  to  another  master, 
and  will  take  for  his  new  owner. 


34.  Ante  heredis  institutionem 
inutiliter  antea  legabatur,  scilicet 
quia  testamenta  vim  ex  institutione 
heredum  accipiunt  et  ob  id  veluti 
caput  at^ue  fandamentum  intelle- 
gitur totius  testament!  heredis  in- 
stitiitio.  Pari  ratione  nee  libertas 
ante  heredis  institutionem  dari  po- 
terat.  Sed  quia  incivile  esse  puta- 
vimus,  ordinem  quidem  scripturse 
sequi  (quod  et  ipsi  antiquitati  vitu- 
perandum  fiierat  visum),  spemi  au- 
tem  testatoris  voluntatem ;  per  no- 


84.  Formerly,  a  legacy  placed  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  heir  was  in- 
effectual, because  a  testament  receives 
its  efficacy  from  the  institution  of  the 
heir ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  institution 
of  the  heir  is  looked  on  as  the  head 
and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  testa- 
ment. So,  too,  freedom  could  not  be 
given  before  the  institution  of  the  heir. 
But  we  have  thought  it  unreasonable 
that  the  mere  order  of  writing  should 
be  attended  to — a  thing  of  which  the 
ancients    themselves    seem    to    have 
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stram  constitutionem  et  hoc  vitium 
«mendaviinu8,  ut  liceat  et  ante 
heredis  institutionem  et  inter  medias 
heredmn  institntiones  legatum  re- 
linquere  et  multo  magis  Ubertatem, 
cujtis  U8US  favorabilior  est. 


greatly  disapproved — and  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator  shotdd  be  thus 
set  at  naught.  We  have,  therefore,  by 
our  constitution,  amended  the  law  on 
this  point ;  so  that  a  legacy,  and  much 
more  a  grant  of  liberty,  which  is  always 
favoured,  may  now  be  given  before  the 
institution  of  an  heir,  or  among  the 
institutions  of  heirs  where  more  than 
one. 
Gai.  ii.  229,  280 ;  G.  vi.  28.  24. 

The  nomination  of  a  tutx)r,  as  not  constituting  any  burden  on 
the  inheritance,  had  already  been  considered  by  the  Procnlians  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  nothing  in  a  testament  could  be 
valid  that  preceded  the  institution  of  the  heir.     (Gai.  ii.  231.) 

85.  Post  mortem  quoque  heredis 
aut  legatarii  simili  modo  inutiliter 
legabatur:  veluti  si  quis  ita  dicat: 
<  Cum  heres  mens  mortuus  erit,  do 
lego : '  item  ^  pridie  quam  heres  aut 
legatarius  monetur.'  Sed  simili  modo 
et  hoc  correximus,  iirmitatem  hnjus- 
modi  legatis  ad  fideicommissorum 
similituddnem  prsestantes,  ne  vel  in 
hoc  casu  detenor  causa  legatorum 
quam  fideicommissorum  inveniatur. 


85.  So,  too,  a  legacy  made  to  take 
effect  after  the  death  of  an  heir  or 
legatee,  was  ineffectual ;  as,  if  a  testa- 
tor said, '  When  my  heir  is  dead,  I  give 
as  a  legacy,'  or  thus,  *  I  give  as  a  legacy 
on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  the 
death  of  my  heir,  or  of  my  legatee.' 
But  we  have  corrected  the  ancient  rule 
in  this  respect,  by  giving  all  such  lega- 
cies the  same  validity  aBfideicow/missa ; 
so  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  position 
of  legacies  may  not  be  found  inferior  to 
that  of  fideicommdssa. 
Gai.  ii.  282 ;  C.  iv.  11. 

Gains  remarks,  that  the  second  of  these  forms,  Pridie  quam^ 
though  objected  to  because  the  time  when  the  right  was  fixed  could 
not  be  known  until  the  heir  was  dead,  was  not  objected  to  on  any 
very  good  ground.  For  all  that  the  principles  of  law  forbad  was, 
that  the  interest  should  not  be  fixed  until  after  the  death  of  the 
heir,  for  then  it  would  have  been  the  heir's  heir,  and  not  the  heir, 
that  was  charged ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  fixed  until  after  the 
death  of  the  legatee,  for  if  he  had  no  vested  interest  in  his  life,  he 
could  have  nothing  to  transmit.  But  a  legacy  made  so  as  to  give  a 
fixed  right  the  day  before  either  of  their  deaths,  was  not  open  to 
the  same  objections. 

86.  Poense  quoque  nomine  inuti- 
liter legabatur  et  adimebatur  vel 
transferebatur.  Poense  autem  no- 
mine legari  videtur,  quod  coercendi 
heredis  causa  relinquitur,  quo  magis 
is  aliquid  faciat  aut  non  fEU^iat: 
veluti  si  quis  ita  scripserit :  *  Heres 
mens  si  filiam  suam  in  matrimo- 
nium  Titio  collocaverit '  (vel  ex  di- 
verse *si  non  collocaverit*),  *dato 
decern  aureos  Seio,'  aut  si  ita  scripse- 
rit :  *  Heres  mens  si  servum  Stichum 
alienaverit '  (vel  ex  diverse  *  si  non 


86.  Also  formerly,  if  a  testator  had 
given,  revoked,  or  transferred  a  legacy 
by  way  of  penalty,  he  would  have  done 
so  ineffectually.  A  legacy  is  considered 
as  given  by  way  of  a  penalty,  when  it 
is  intended  to  constrain  an  heir  to  do 
or  not  to  do  something ;  as,  if  a  tes- 
tator has  said,  '  If  my  heir  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Titius,'  or  *  if 
he  does  not  give  her  in  marria^fe  to 
Titiiis,  let  him  pay  ten  aurei  to  Sems ;  * 
or  thus,  *  If  my  heir  shall  alienate  my 
slave  Stichus,'  or  '  if  my  heir  shall  not 
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alienaverit '),  *  Titio  decern  aureos 
dato.'  Et  in  tantom  hsec  regula  ob- 
servabatur,  ut  perquam  pluribus 
principalibus  oonstitationibus  signi- 
ficetur,  nee  principem  quidem  agno- 
scere,  quod  ei  pcense  nomine  legatum 
sit.  Nee  ex  militis  quidem  testamento 
talia  legaia  valebant,  quamvis  alias 
miHtum  voluntates  in  ordinandis 
testamentis  valde  obsen^antur.  Quin 
etiam  nee  libertatem  poenee  nomine 
dari  posse  placebat.  Eo  amplius  nee 
heredem  pcenee  nomine  adici  posse 
Sabinus  existimabat,  veluti  si  quis 
ita  dicat:  *Titius  heres  esto:  si 
Titius  filiam  suam  Seio  in  matii- 
monium  colloeaverit,  Seius  quoque 
heres  esto :  *  nihil  enim  intererat, 
qua  rations  Titius  coerceatur,  utrum 
le^ati  datione  an  eoheredis  adje- 
ctione.  At  hujusmodi  serupulositas 
nobis  non  plaeuit  et  generaliter  ea, 
quae  relinquuntur,  licet  poenffi  no- 
mine fuerint  relieta  vel  adempta  vel 
in  alios  translata,  nihil  distare  a 
ceteris  legatis  constituimus  vel  in 
dando  vel  in  adimendo  vel  in  trans- 
ferendo  :  exeeptis  his  videlicet,  quae 
impoBsibilia  sunt  vel  legibus  inter- 
dicta  aut  alias  probrosa :  hujus- 
modi enim  testatorum  dispositiones 
valere,  secta  temporam  meorum  non 
patitur. 


alienate  my  slave  Stichus,  let  him  pay 
ten  aurei  to  Titius.*  And  this  rule 
was  so  rigorously  observed,  that  it  was 
expressly  ordained  by  many  consti- 
tutions, that  even  the  emperor  would 
not  accept  a  legacy  which  was  given 
by  way  of  a  penalty.  Nor  could  such  a 
legacy  be  vuid,  even  when  given  by 
the  testament  of  a  soldier ;  cdthough, 
in  other  respects,  the  intention  of  a 
testator  in  a  military  testament  was 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  And  even 
freedom  could  not  be  given  by  way  of 
a  penalty.  Still  less,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sabinus,  could  another  heir  be  added ; 
as  if,  for  instance,  a  testator  said,  '  Let 
Titius  be  my  heir,  but  if  he  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Seius,  let 
Seius  also  be  my  heir.*  For  it  made 
no  difference  how  Titius  was  put  under 
constraint,  whether  by  the  gift  of  a 
legacy,  or  the  addition  of  a  co-heir. 
But  this  kind  of  tendency  to  create 
difficulties  has  not  pleased  us,  and  we 
have  therefore  ordained  generally  that 
things  left,  revoked,  or  transferred  by 
way  of  penalty,  shall  be  treated  as 
other  legacies,  with  the  exception  of 
anything  that  may  be  impossible,  pro- 
hibited bylaw,  or  contrary  to  morality. 
For  the  principles  of  our  age  will  not 
permit  testamentary  dispositions  of 
such  a  character. 


such  a  characte] 
Gai.  ii.  236,  236,  243 ;  C.  vi.  41, 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  this  rule  sprang  up  in  Roman 
law,  or  how  the  gift  of  a  legacy  posnce  twmine  differed  from  an 
ordinary  condition.  Theophilus,  in  his  Paraphrase,  gives  as  one 
reason  that  a  legacy  ought  to  spring  from  a  feeling  of  kindness  to 
the  legatee,  and  not  be  used  as  a  means  to  punish  another.  For 
want  of  a  better  reason,  we  may  be  content  with  this. 

The  sections  of  this  Title  may  be  arranged  under  five  heads. 
The  first  treats  of  the  definition  and  general  notions  of  a  legacy 
(paragr.  1,  2,  3,  8) ;  the  second  treats  of  the  objects  given  as 
legacies  (paragr.  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  21,  22,  and 
23) ;  the  third  treats  of  the  persons  to  whom  legacies  can  be  given 
(paragr.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  32,  and  33) ;  the  fourth  of  rules  as  to 
the  position,  terms,  and  constraction  of  legacies  (paragr.  29,  80, 
31,  34,  35,  and  36);  and  the  fifth,  of  the  loss,  diminution,  or  in- 
crease of  things  given  as  legacies  (paragr.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20). 


Tit.  XXI.     DE  ADEMPTIONE  LEGATORUM. 


Ademptio  legatorum,  sive  eodem 
testamento  adimantur  sive  codicillis, 


The  revocation  of  a  legacy,  whether 
made  in  the  same  testament  or  in  a 
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firma  est,  sive  conta^riis  verbis  fiat  codicil,  is  valid,  and  may  be  made  in 
ademptiOf  veluti  si,  quod  ita  quis  terms  contrary  to  those  of  the  gift,  as 
legaverit '  do  lego,*  itaadimatur*non  when  a  testator  gives  in  these  terms, 
do  non  lego,*  sive  non  contrariis,  id  *  I  ^ve  as  a  legacy,*  and  revokes  it  by 
est  aliis  quibuscumqne  verbis.  saying,  •  I  do  not  give  as  a  legacy ;  *  or 

in  terms  not  contrary,  that  is,  in  any 
other  form  of  expression. 
D.  xxxiv.  4.  8.  11. 

It  was  considered  necessary,  in  the  times  when  weight  was 
attached  to  the  formula  under  which  the  legacy  was  given,  that  the 
legacy  should  be  revoked  by  words  exactly  opposite  (Gont/rariis 
verbis)  to  those  by  which  it  was  given,  as  in  a  legacy  per  vindica- 
tionem  the  revocation  ought  to  have  been  by  the  words  *  non,  do 
non  lego:     (Ulp.  Reg.  24.  29.) 

The  text  only  speaks  of  direct  revocation  of  legacies  by  an 
express  declaration  of  the  testator's  wishes  in  some  testamentary 
document ;  but  it  was  also  revoked  by  the  mere  wish  of  the  testator 
(nuda  voluntate^  D.  xxxiv.  4.  3. 11)  that  it  should  be  revoked  being 
in  any  way  declared.  In  such  a  case  the  legacy  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  taken  away  ;  but  the  legatee  who  brought  an  action  for 
it  might  be  repelled  by  an  exception  of  dolus  rnalus.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  last  Title  (paragr.  12),  that  a  sale  of  the  thing  given 
as  a  legacy  was  held  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  revocation  of  the  legacy, 
according  as  the  testator  intended  or  did  not  intend  that  such 
should  be  its  effect. 

A  legacy  was  also  considered  to  be  revoked  by  implication  if 
something  occuri-ed  after  it  was  given  which  made  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  testator  could  have  continued  to  wish  the  legatee 
to  profit  by  his  bounty ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  notorious  and  deadly 
enmity  sprang  up  between  them.     (D.  xxxiv.  4.  3.  11.) 

1.  Transferri  qnoqne  legatmn  ab  1.  A  legacy  may  also  be  transferred 

alio  ad  alinm  potest,  veluti  si  quis  from  one  person  to  another ;  as,  '  I 
ita  dixerit :  *  hominem  Stichum,  give  as  a  legacy  to  Seius  my  slave 
qnem  Titio  legavi,  Seio  do  lego,*  sive  Stichus,  whom  I  have  given  as  a  le- 
in  eodem  testamento  sive  in  codi-  gacy  to  Titins,*  whether  this  be  done 
cillis  hoc  fecerit :  quo  casu  simul  in  the  same  testament  or  in  codicils ; 
Titio  adimi  videtur  et  Seio  dari.  and  in  this  case  it  seems  that  at  the 

same  time  a  legacy  is  taken  from  Titius 

and  given  to  Seius. 
D.  xxxiv.  4,  6. 

The  translation  had  two  effects :  it  took  away  a  legacy  from 
one  person  and  gave  it  to  another  ;  but  it  might  have  either  effect 
without  the  other.  The  original  legatee  might  be  dead,  and  thus 
the  legacy  useless,  and  yet  the  gift  to  the  new  legatee  would  be 
valid;  or  the  new  legatee  might  subsequently  die,  or  he  might 
not  have  testamenti  factio  with  the  testator,  and  yet  the  legacy 
would  be  lost  to  the  original  legatee.     (D.  xxxiv,  4.  20.) 
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Tit.  XXII.  DE  LEGE  FALCIDIA. 

Superest,  nt  de  lege  FaJcidia  di-  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  lex  FcU- 

spiciamus,  qua  modus  no vissimele^-  cidia,  by  which  legacies  have  received 

tis  impositus  est.    Gum  enim  oum  their  latest  limitations.    By  the  law  of 

lege  duodecim  tabularum  libera  erat  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  testator  was  per- 

legandi  potestas,  ut  liceret  vel  totum  mitted  to  dispose  of  his  whole  patri- 

patrimonium  legatis  erogare  (quippe  mony  in  legacies ;    for  the  law  said, 

ea  lege  ita  cautum  esset:  *uti  le-  *As  a  man  has  disposed  of  his  pro- 

gassit  suset  rei  ita  jus  esto') :  visiun  perty,  so  let  the  law  be ; '  but  it  was 

est  hanc  legandi  lioentiam  coartare,  thought  proper  to  restrain  this  license 

idque    ipsomm    testatorum    gratia  even  for  the  benefit  of  testators  them- 

provisum  est  ob  id,  quod  plerumque  selves,  because   they  frequently   died 

intestati  moriebantur,  recusantibus  intestate,  the  heirs  they  instituted  re- 

scri^tis   heredibus   pro    nullo    aut  fusing  to  enter  upon  an  inheritance 

minimo  lucro  hereditates  adire.    Et  from  which  they  could  receive  little  or 

cum  super  hoc  tam  lex  Furia  quam  no  profit.    With  this  object  the   lex 

lex    Voconia    latse    sunt,    quarum  Ft^rta and  the  2ea;Foc(>nta  were  passed; 

neutra  sufiiiciens  ad  rei  oonsumma-  and    lastly,  as  neither  of  these   was 

tionem   videbatur :    novissime   lata  found  adequate  to  the  purpose,  the  lex 

est  lex  Falcidia,  qua  cavetur,  ne  plus  Falcidia  was  enacted,  which  forbids  a 

legare  liceat,  quam  dodrantem  toto-  testator  to  give  more  in  legacies  than 

rum  bonorum,  id  est  ut,  sive  unus  three-fourths   of  all  his  property ;    so 

heres   institutus  esset  sive   plures,  that,,  whether  there  be  one  or  more 

apud  eum  eosve  pars  quarta  rema-  heirs  instituted,  there  must  remain  to 

neret.  him,  or  them,  at  least  one-fourth  part 

of  the  whole. 
Gai.  ii.  224-227. 

The  lex  Furia  testamentaria^  which  must  not  be  confoanded 
with  the  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia,  restraining  the  testamen- 
tary manumission  of  slaves  (Bk.  i.  Tit.  7),  was  a  plebiscUurrh^ 
probably  of  the  year  571  A.u.C.  Gains  thus  acquaints  us  with  its 
provisions : — '  Quay  escceptis  personis  quibusdam  (see  Ulp.  Reg. 
xxviii.  7),  ceteris  plus  mille  assibus  legatonim  nomiiie  mortisve 
causa  caper e  permissiim  non  est : '  more  than  1,000  asses  could 
not  be  given  as  a  legacy.  The  law  failed  to  effect  its  object,  as 
the  testator  was  not  restrained  in  the  number  of  legacies  he  might 
give,  but  only  in  the  amount  of  each  legacy.     (Gai.  ii.  225.) 

The  lex  Voconia,  also  called  testamientaria,  was  a  plebisdtiany 
of  which  the  year  585  A.u.C.  is  given  as  the  date.  Gains  says  of  it, 
'  Qi/a  cautum  est,  ne  ctu  plus  legatorum  Tiomine  mortisve  causa 
capere  li/^erety  quam  heredes  caperent :  *  no  legatee  was  to  have 
more  than  each  heir  had.  This  law  also  failed  in  its  object ;  as, 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  legatees  and  giving  each  a  trifling* 
amount,  the  sum  received  by  the  heirs,  which  would  be  equally 
small,  might  be  too  trifling  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance.     (Gai.  ii.  226.) 

The  lex  Falcidia  (see  note  on  Tit.  18.  3)  was  a  plebiscibirnt 
passed  in  the  year  714  A.u.C.  Its  principles  were  extended  to 
fideicommissa  by  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum  (see  next  Title, 
paragr.  5),  to  fidevcommissa  imposed  on  hei^edes  ah  intestato  by  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  (D.  xxxv.  2.  18);  to  donations  mortis 
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cau9a  by  a  rescript  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  (C.  vi.  50.  5) ;  and 
lastly,  to  donations  between  husband  and  wife  (C.  vi.  50.  12). 
The  mode  in  which  the  heir  would  avail  himself  of  the  lex  Fal" 
eidia  would  be  by  repelling,  by  an  exception,  the  legatee  who  de- 
manded the  whole  of  his  legacy,  when  less  than  the  whole  was  due 
by  the  lex  Falcidia. 

The  part  reserved  to  the  heir  is  spoken  of  by  the  jurists  as 
quarta  or  Falcidia.  The  commentators  more  usually  employ  the 
full  term  quarta  Falcidia. 

1.  £t  ctun  qnsesitnm  esset,  duo-  1.  When  two  heirs  are  instituted, 
bus  heredibns  institutis,  velnti  Titio  as  Titios  and  Seios,  a  question  has 
et  Seio,  si  Titu  pars  aut  tota  ex-  been  raised:  supposing  the  share  of 
haustasitlegatis,  quse  nominatim  ab  Titius  in  the  inheritance  is  either  en- 
eo  data  sunt,  aut  supra  modum  one-  tirely  absorbed,  or  ver^  heayily  bur- 
rata,  a  Seio  vero  aut  nulla  reHcta  dened  with  legacies  specifically  charged 
sint  legata,  aut  qxue  partem  ejus  upon  it,  while  the  share  of  Seius  is 
diimtaxat  in  partem  <1irnii1iii.Tn  mi.  wnoUy  free,  or  has  legacies  charged  on 
nuunt,  an,  ^uia  is  quartam  partem  it  only  up  to  half  its  amount,  in  such 
iotius  hereditatis  aut  amplius  babet,  a  case  does  the  circumstance  of  Seius 
Titio  nihil  ex  legatis,  quae  ab  eo  re-  having  a  clear  fourth  or  more  of  the 
licta  sunt,  retinere  liceret:  placuit,  inheritance  prevent  Titius  from  re- 
nt quartam  partem  suse  partis  sal-  taming,  out  of  the  legacies  charged 
vam  habeat,  posse  retinere :  etenim  upon  his  share,  enough  to  secure  a 
in  singulis  heredibus  ratio  legis  Fal-  fourth  part  of  his  own  moiety  to  him- 
cidise  ponenda  est.  self?    It  has  been  decided  that  Titius 

may  retain  the  fourth  of  his  own  share, 
for  the  calculation  of  the  lex  Falcidia 
is  applicable  to  each  heir  separately. 
D.  XXXV.  2.  77. 

The  testator  is  here  supposed  to  give  a  distinct  share  of  his 
inheritance  to  two  different  persons,  and  to  burden  one  share  with 
legacies  while  leaving  the  other  free.  The  heir  whose  share  is  bur- 
dened is  entitled  to  have  a  clear  fourth  of  his  share,  although  the 
legatees  would  be  getting  less  in  the  whole  than  three-fourths  of 
the  inheritance.  The  reason  was  probably  this  : — Under  the  old 
civil  law,  if  one  heir  refused  to  enter,  his  share  accrued  to  the  co- 
heir who  did  enter  free  of  all  burdens  (siTie  onere).  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  heir  whose  share  was  burdeneid  had  been  induced  by  the 
right  of  retaining  the  Falcidian  fourth  to  enter,  he  would  have  re- 
vised to  enter,  and  his  share  would  have  accrued  sine  onere  to 
the  co-heir,  and  the  legatees  would  have  got  nothing.  Under  the 
legea  caducarice  the  aocrual  took  place  cum  onere ;  but  even  then, 
although,  if  the  free  share  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the  burdened 
share,  the  two  were  taken  as  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  legatees, 
and  the  heir  who  took  both  could  take  nothing  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  two  conjoined,  if  the  legacies  were  suflBcient  to  exhaust  the 
remainder,  vet,  if  the  burdened  share  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the 
free  share.  Be  kept  his  free  share  unimpaired,  and  was  allowed  to 
keep  a  clear  fourth  of  the  burdened  share.     (D.  xxxv.  2.  78.) 

2.  Quantitas  autem  patrimonii,  2.  In  order  to  apply  the  lex  Fal- 
ad  quam  ratio  legis  Falcidise  red-    cidia,  regard  is  had  to  the  value  of 
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igitur,  mortis  tempore  spectatnr. 
Itaque  si  verbi  gratia  is,  qui  centum 
aureorum  patrimonium  habebat,  cen- 
tum aureos  legaverit,  nihil  legatariis 
prodest,  si  ante  aditam  hereditatem 
per  servos  hereditarios  aut  ex  partu 
ancillarum  hereditariarum  aut  ex 
fetu  pecorum  tantum  accesserit  here- 
ditati,  ut,  centum  aureis  legatorum 
nomine  erogatis,  heres  quartam  par- 
tem hereditatis  habiturus  sit,  sed 
necesse  est,  ut  nihilo  minus  qnarta 
pars  legatis  detrahatur.  Ex  diverso 
si  septuaginta  quinque  legaverit  et 
ante  aditam  hereditatem  in  tantiun 
decreverint  bona  incendiis  forte  ant 
naufragiis  aut  morte  servorum,  nt 
non  amplius  quam  septuaginta 
quinque  aureorum  substantia  vel 
etiam  minus  relinquatur,  solida 
legata  debentur.  Neo  ea  res  dam- 
nosa  est  heredi,  cui  libermn  est  non 
adire  hereditatem:  quae  res  efiicit, 
ut  necesse  sit  legatariis,  ne  destituto 
testamento  nihil  consequantur,  cum 
herede  in  portione  paoisci. 


the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  testa- 
tor's death.  Thus,  for  instance,  if 
he,  who  is  worth  a  hundred  aurei  at 
his  decease,  bequeaths  the  whole  hun- 
dred in  legacies,  the  legatees  receive 
no  advantange,  if  the  inheritance,  before 
it  is  entered  upon,  should  so  increase 
by  the  labour  of  its  slaves,  the  birth 
of  children  to  female  slaves,  or  the 
produce  of  cattle,  that,  after  a  fall 
payment  of  the  one  himdred  aurei  in 
legacies,  a  clear  fourth  of  the  whole 
estate  would  remain  to  the  heir,  for 
the  legacies  notwithstanding  would 
still  be  hable  to  a  deduction  of  one- 
fourth.  Conversely,  if  the  testator 
has  given  only  seventy-five  aurei  in 
legacies,  then  although,  before  the 
entrance  of  the  heir,  the  estate  ohould 
so  decrease  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the 
loss  of  slaves,  that  its  whole  value 
should  not  be  more  then  seventy*five 
aurei  or  less,  jret  the  legacies  would 
still  be  due  without  deduction.  Nor 
is  this  prejudicial  to  the  heir,  who  is 
at  liberty  to  refuse  to  enter  on  the  in- 
heritance, but  it  obliges  the  legatees 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  heir,  so  an 
to  let  him  get  a  part,  lest,  if  the  tes- 
tament is  abandoned,  they  may  lose 
the  whole. 


D.  XXXV.  2.  78.  pr. 


The  calculation  under  the  lex  Fahidia  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  by  which  the 
dies  cedens  for  most  legacies  was  fixed  at  that  time.  It  was, 
moreover,  made  then,  even  if  the  dies  cedens  was  fixed  at  some 
other  time.  Between  the  death  of  the  testator  and  the  time  of  the 
heir  entering  on  the  inheritance,  the  estate  might  be  so  deterio- 
rated as  to  make  it  disadvantageous  to  the  heir  to  enter ;  and  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  the  legatees  would  have  to  enter 
into  a  compromise  with  him. 


8.  Cum  autem  ratio  legis  Falci- 
diae  ponitur,  ante  deducitur  aes  alie- 
num,  item  funeris  impensa  et  pre- 
tia  servorum  manumissorum,  tunc 
deinde  in  reliquo  ita  ratio  habetur, 
ut  ex  eo  quarta  pars  apud  heredes 
remaneat,  tres  vero  partes  inter 
le^tarios  distribuantur,  pro  rata 
scihcet  portione  ejus,  quod  cuique 
eorum  legatum  fiierit.  Itaque  si 
fingamus,  qiiadringentos  aureos  le- 
gatos  esse  et  patrimonii  quantita- 
tem,  ex  qua  legata  erogari  oportet, 
quadringentonim  esse,  quarta  pars 
singulis    legatariis    detnJii    debet. 


8.  When  the  calculation  of  the  lez 
Faloidia  is  made,  the  testator's  debts, 
his  funeral  expenses,  and  the  price 
of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  are 
deducted,  then  what  remains  is  di- 
vided, so  that  a  fourth  part  remains 
for  the  heir,  and  the  other  three  parts 
are  divided  among  the  legatees  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  legacies:  for  example,  let 
us  suppose  that  four  hundred  aurei 
have  been  given  in  legacies,  and  the 
estate  out  of  which  the  legacies  are 
to  be  paid  is  worth  no  more,  each 
legatee  must  have  a  fourth  part  sub- 
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Quodsi  trecentos  quinqtiaginta  le-  tracted  from  his  legacy;  but,  if  we 
gatoB  fingamus,  octava  debet  detrahi.  suppose  that  the  testator  gave  in  le- 
Quodsi  quingentos  legaverit,  initio  gacies  three  hundred  and  fifty  cmrei, 
quinta,  deinde  quarta  detrahi  debet :  then  an  eighth  ought  to  be  deducted, 
ante  enim  detrahendum  est,  quod  And  if  he  gave  five  hundred  cvurei  in 
extra  bonorum  q^uantitatem  est,  legacies,  first  a  fifth  must  be  deducted, 
deinde  quod  ex  boms  apud  heredem  and  then  a  fourth.  For  that  which 
remanere  oportet.  exceeds  the  real  value  of  the  goods  of 

the  deceased  must  first  be  deducted, 
and  then  that  which  is  to  remain  to  the 
heir. 
D.  XXXV.  2. 1. 19 ;  D.  xxxv.  2.  89 ;  D.  xxxv.  2.  73.  5. 

Octava  debet  detrahi^  i.e.  one  eighth  of  the  whole,  or  fifty 
aureij  must  be  deducted  from  the  whole  sum  given  to  the  different 
legatees,  the  sum  to  be  deducted  from  each  share  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  amount  of  that  share.  Each  share  would  be 
dimished  by  one-seventh. 

The  lex  Falcidia  did  not  apply  to  military  testaments.  (D. 
xxxv.  2.  17.) 

Under  the  new  system  regarding  heirs  invented  by  Justinian 
(see  Tit.  19.  6)  the  heir  entering  with  an  inventory  took  the 
Falcidian  fourth,  unless  the  testator  had  expressly  forbidden  that 
he  should  take  it ;  but  the  testator  was  now  at  liberty  to  deprive 
the  heir  of  the  Falcidian  fourth,  which  previously  he  had  not 
been.     (Nov.  1.  2.  2.; 


Tit.  XXIII.     DE  FIDEICOMMISSARIIS  HEREDITATIBUS. 

Kimo  transeamus  ad   fideicom-  Let  us  now  pass  to  fideicommissa ; 

missa.      £t  prius  de  hereditatibus    and  first  we  will  treat  of  fideicommis- 
fideicommissariis  videamus.  sary  inheritances. 

Gai.  ii.  246,  247. 

Fideicormnissa,  that  is,  trusts,  might  be  compared  to  the  insti- 
tution of  heirs,  if  the  trust  embraced  the  whole  inheritance,  and 
to  the  gift  of  legacies,  if  it  embraced  only  a  part.  In  the  former 
case  they  were  termed  by  the  jurists  fdeicommissarice  hereditates : 
in  the  latter,  f-deicommissa  singularum  rerum.  The  text  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  Jideicoimnissarice  hereditates. 

The  word  fideicommissum  has  been  generally  retained  in  the 
translation,  instead  of  trusts,  because,  as  fideicommissa  include 
only  trusts  carrying  out  the  last  wishes  of  a  deceased  person,  the 
word  trusts,  which  is  used  much  more  widely  in  its  application, 
might  lead  to  confusion. 

Ulpian  gives  {Reg.  25.  1)  the  following  definition  of  a  fidei- 
commissum  :  '  Quod  non  civilihus  verbis,  sed  precative  reliiv- 
quitur ;  nee  ex  rigore  juris  civilis  proficiscitur,  sed  ex  voluntate 
daiur  relinquentis' 

1.  Sciendum  itaque  est,  omnia  1.  At  first  fideicommissa  were  of 

fideicommissa  primis  temporibas  in-    Httle  force ;    for    no    one    was    com- 
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firma  esse,  quia  nemo  invitns  coge-  polled  against  his  will  to  perform 
batur  prsBstare  id,  de  quo  rogatus  what  he  was  only  requested  to  per- 
erat:  quibus  enim  non  poterant  form.  When  testators  were  desirous 
hereditates  vel  legata  relinquere,  si  of  giving  an  inheritance  or  legacy  to 
relinquebant,  fidei  committebant  persons,  to  whom  they  could  not  di- 
eorum,  qui  capere  ex  testamento  rectly  give  either,  they  entrusted 
poterant :  et  ideo  fideicommissa  ap-  them  to  the  good  fedth  of  some  per- 
pellata  sunt,  quia  nullo  vinculo  ju-  son  capable  of  taking  by  testament ; 
ris,  sed  tantum  pudore  eorum,  qui  and  fideicommissa  were  so  called,  be- 
rogabantur,  continebantur.  Post-  cause  their  performance  could  not 
ea  primus  divus  Augustus  semel  be  enforced  oy  law,  but  depended 
iterumque  gratia  personarum  mo-  solely  upon  the  good  fiedth  of  the 
tus,  vel  quia  per  ipsius  salutem  person  to  whom  they  were  entrusted, 
rogatus  quis  diceretur,  aut  ob  in-  Afterwards,  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
signem  quorundam  perfidiam  jussit  having  been  frequently  moved  by 
consulibus  auctoritatem  suam  inter-  consideration  for  certain  persons,  or 
ponere.  Quod  quia  justum  videba-  because  the  request  was  said  to  have 
tur  et  populare  erat,  paulatim  con-  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  empe- 
versum  est  in  adsiduam  jurisdictio-  ror*s  safety,  or  on  account  of  some 
nem :  tantusque  fieivor  eorum  factus  striking  instance  of  perfidy,  com- 
est,  ut  paulatim  etiam  pnetor  pro-  manded  the  consuls  to  interpose  their 
prius  crearetur,  qui  fideicommissis  authority.  Their  intervention,  beisg 
jus  diceret,  quem  fideicormnissarium  favoured  as  just  by  public  opinion, 
appellabant.  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a 

regular  jurisdiction,  and  trusts  grew 
into  such  favour,  that  soon  a  special 
praetor  was  appointed  to  give  judgment 
in  these  cases,  and  received  the  name 
of  prat  or  fid-eicommissarius. 
Gai.  ii.  274,  275,  278,  286. 

The  freedom  given  by  the  introduction  of  obligatory  trusts 
was  singularly  wide.  A  testator  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  fideicommissa,  in  order  to  give  anything,  was  obliged  to  do  so 
by  a  regular  testament,  to  adopt  prescribed  formulas,  to  use  the 
Latin  tongue.  He  could  not  give  anything  to  a  peregrimiSy  to  a 
person  proscribed,  to  a  posthumous  stranger,  or  to  an  uncertain 
person.  The  system  of  fideicommissa  enabled  him  to  give  to 
almost  any  one  he  liked,  and  that  in  words  the  least  formal,  and 
even  without  a  testament  at  all.  (D.  xxxii.  11.  pr.  and  21.  pr.)  The 
heredes  ah  intestato^  if  charged  with  a  fidei-commissum  by  the 
person  to  whose  property  they  succeeded,  were  obliged  to  fulfil  it 
(see  par.  10).  A  man  might  give  his  whole  inheritance  by  a 
fideicommissum  to  a  woman  whom  he  was  prevented  by  the  lex 
Voconia  from  instituting  as  heir  (Gai.  ii.  274) ;  and  Laiini 
Juniani  (see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  5.  3)  could  take  fideicommissa^  though 
not  inheritances  or  legacies.  (Gai.  ii.  275.)  The  license  given  to 
fideicommissa  was,  indeed,  diminished  by  different  enactments, 
and  they  were  gradually  placed  more  and  more  on  the  footing  of 
legacies.  Thus  by  one  senahisconsvltum,  passed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  power  of  giving  a  fideicommissum  to  a  peregrintis 
(Gai.  ii.  285),  by  another  the  power  of  giving  one  to  a  posthu- 
mous stranger  or  uncertain  person,  was  taken  away.  (Gai.  ii. 
287.)  Again,  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum  subjected  fidei- 
commissa to  the  rules  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  (Gai.  ii.  286) ; 
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and  a  testamentary  tutor  could  never  be  appointed  by  a  fidei-- 
commismi'm,  (Gai.  ii,  289.)  Fideicommissa  were,  indeed, 
always  something  beside  and  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Roman  law. 
Augustus  merely  ordered  that,  in  a  case  of  great  hardship,  the 
consuls  should  interfere.  Then  a  magistrate  was  created  whose 
business  it  was  to  interfere  in  cases  which  wanted  it ;  but  there 
was  nothing  like  an  action  at  law  to  enforce  fideicammissa. 
(Ulp.  Beg.  25.  12.)  The  fideicommissarivs  applied  for  aid  as 
having  equity  on  his  side ;  and  if  the  magistrate  chose  to  inter- 
fere, the  regular  course  of  the  law  was  stayed,  and  the  trust  en- 
forced. The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordiriem  (Gai.  ii.  278), 
and  the  jurisdiction  was  exercised  throughout  the  year,  while 
legacies  could  only  be  claimed  on  days  cum  res  aguntur^  of 
which,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  there  were  230  in  the  year.  (Gai. 
ii.  279 ;  Demangeat,  i.  790.) 

The  fideicommissum  itself  did  not,  like  a  legacy,  directly 
transfer  the  property  in  an  inheritance  or  in  any  particular  thing, 
and  of  course  did  not  give  any  right  to  a  real  action.  The  giving 
up  of  the  inheritance  was,  however,  effected  by  the  mere  consent 
of  the  heir,  even  before  tradition. 

2.  Imprimis  igitur  sciendtim  est,  2.  We  must  first  observe  that  some 

opus  esse,  ut  aliquis  recto  jure  te-  one  must  be  duly  appointed  heir  in 
Btamento  heres  instituatur  ejusc[ae  the  testament;  and  then  it  must  be 
fidei  committatur,  ut  earn  heredita-  entrusted  to  his  good  &ith  to  give  over 
tern  alii  restituat :  alioquin  inutile  the  inheritance  to  some  other  person ; 
est  testamentum,  in  quo  nemo  heres  for  otherwise  the  testament  is  inefifec- 
instituitur.  Cmn  igitur  aliquis  scri-  tual,  as  being  one  in  which  no  one  is 
pserit :  '  Lucius  Titius  heres  esto,'  instituted  heir.  And,  therefore,  when 
potent  adicere :  *  rogo  te,  Luci  Titi,  a  testator  has  said,  *  Let  Lucius  Titius 
ut,  cum  primmn  possis  hereditatem  be  my  heir,'  he  may  add,  *  and  I  request 
meam  adire,  eam  Gaio  Seio  reddas,  you,  Lucius  Titius,  that,  so  soon  as 
restituas.*  Potest  autem  quisque  et  you  can  enter  upon  my  inheritance, 
de  parte  restituendaheredemrogare:  you  will  make  over  and  give  it  up  to 
et  liberum  est  vel  pure  yel  sub  con-  Gains  Seius.*  A  testator  may  also  re- 
dicione  relinquere  fideiconunissum  quest  his  heir  to  give  over  a  part  of 
vel  ex  die  certo.  me  inheritance  oidy,  and  may  leave 

the  fideicommissum  absohitely  or  con- 
ditionally, or  from  a  certain  day. 
Gai.  ii.  248,  250. 

Of  course,  if  there  was  no  heir  instituted,  there  could  be  no 
person  to  charge  by  testament  with  the  trust  (nemo  fidudarius) ; 
but  the  testator  might  charge  the  heredes  ah  intestato  (par.  10). 

The  person,  who  made  the  fideicommissum  was  termed  the 
fideicommittens  \  the  person  requested  to  perform  it,  fiduda- 
ritts ;  and  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  it,  fidmcom/missoHais. 

8.  Bestituta  autem  hereditate,  is  8.  After  an  heir  has  restored  the 

quidem,  qui  restituit,  nihilo  minus  inheritance,  he  still  continues  heir, 
heres  permanet :  is  vero,  qui  recipit  But  he,  who  receives  the  inheritance, 
hereditatem,  aUquando  heredis  cJi-  was  formerly  sometimes  considered  in 
quando  legatarii  loco  habebatur.  the  light  of  an  heir,  and  sometimes  in 

that  of  a  legatee. 
Gai.  ii.  251. 
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In  order  to  protect  himself,  the  heir  who  remained  liable  to  all 
actions  of  creditors  against  the  inheritance  had  recourse  to  a  fiction 
of  law.  He  sold  the  inheritance  to  the  fideicommissarius^  and 
they  entered  into  mutual  agreements  called  emptce  et  vendit/e 
hereditatis  stipvlationes  (Gai.  ii.  252),  by  which  the  fiduciaritis, 
though  remaining  in  the  eye  of  the  law  responsible  for  the  charges 
upon  the  inheritance,  was  protected  from  ultimate  harm  by  having 
a  remedy  against  the  fideicommissariiLs,  who  in  his  turn  bargained 
that  the  fidudarius  would  hand  everything  over.  Thus  Gains 
says  of  the  fideicommissarius^  '  Olim  nee  heredis  loco  erat^  nee 
legatarii :  sed  potius  emptoris,^ 


4.  £t  in  Neronis  quidem  tem- 
poribus  Trebellio  Maximo  et  Annaeo 
Seneca  consulibus  Benatusconsultom 
factum  est,  quo  cautum  est,  ut,  si 
cui  hereditas  ex  fideicommissi  causa 
restitnta  sit,  omnes  actiones,  quae 
jure  civili  heredi  et  in  heredem  com- 
peterent,  ei  et  in  eum  darentur,  cui 
ex  fideicommisso  restituta  esset 
hereditas.  Post  quod  senatuscon- 
Bultum  praetor  utiles  actiones  ei  et  in 
eum,  qui  recepit  hereditatem,  quasi 
heredi  et  in  heredem  dare  coepit. 

Gai.  ii.  268 


4.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  TrebelUus  Maximus  and 
AnnseuB  Seneca,  a  aenatuscansultuni 
was  passed,  providing  that,  after  an  in- 
heritance had  been  restored  under  a 
fideicoTmnissum,  all  actions,  which  by 
the  civil  law  might  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  heir,  should  be  permitted 
for  and  against  him  to  whom  the  in- 
heritance was  restored.  After  this, 
the  praetor  began  to  give  equitable  ac- 
tions for  and  against  the  person  who 
received  an  inheritance,  as  if  for  and 
against  an  heir. 
;  D.  xxxi.  1.  2. 


The  senatuscorisuUum  Trebellianum  (a.d.  62)  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  any  such  fiction  as  that  of  a  sale.  The  fideiconi" 
missarius  stepped  at  once  into  the  place  of  the  heres  institutus. 
All  the  actions  belonging  to  the  inheritance  were  given  him  in  the 
shape  of  actiones  utiles.  (See  Introd.  sec.  106.)  If  creditors  sued 
the  heres  instituinis^  he  had  the  exceptio  restitutcB  hereditaiis ;  he 
might  plead  that  he  had  given  over  the  inheritance  as  he  had  been 
directed. 


5.  Sed  quia  heredes  scripti,  cum 
aut  totam  hereditatem  auc  psene 
totam  plerumque  restituere  roga- 
bantur,  adire  hereditatem  ob  nullum 
vel  minimum  lucrum  recusabant 
atque  ob  id  extinguebantur  fidei- 
commissa;  postea  Vespasiani  Au- 
gusti  temponbus  Pegaso  et  Pusione 
consulibus  senatus  censuit,  ut  ei, 
qui  rogatus  esset  hereditatem  resti- 
tuere, perinde  Hceret  quartam  par- 
tem retinere,  atque  lege  Falcidia  ex 
legatis  retinere  conceditur.  Ex 
singulis  quoque  rebus,  quae  per  fidei- 
commissum  relinquuntur,  eadem 
retentio  permissa  est.  Post  quod 
senatusconsultum  ipse  heres  onera 
hereditaria  sustinebat:  ille  autem, 
qui  ex  fideicommisso  recepit  partem 


5.  But  the  instituted  heirs,  being  in 
most  cases  requested  to  restore  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole  of  an  in- 
heritance, often  refused  to  accept  it,  as 
they  would  receive  little  or  no  advan- 
tage, and  thus  fideieommissa  were  fre- 
quently extiaguished ;  and  therefore, 
subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasiaii,  in  the  consulship 
of  Pegasus  and  Pusio,  the  senate  de- 
creed, that  an  heir,  who  was  requested 
to  restore  an  inheritance,  might  retain 
a  fourth,  just  as  in  the  case  of  legacies 
he  might  by  the  Falcidian  law.  And 
the  same  deduction  is  allowed  in  par- 
ticular things,  which  are  left  by  a 
fideicom/misaum.  For  sometime  after 
this  Benatuaconmlturn  the  heir  alone 
bore  the  charges  of  the  inheritance; 
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hereditatis,  legatarii  partiarii  loco  and  he  who  had  received  a  ehare  or 
erat,  id  est  ejus  legatarii,  cui  pars  part  of  an  inheritance,  under  a  fidei- 
bonorum  legabatur.  Quae  species  commiasum,  was  regarded  as  a  part 
legati  partitio  vocabatur,  quia  cum  legatee,  that  is,  a  legatee  having  a 
herede  legatarius  partiebatur  here-  legacy  of  a  share  of  the  property,  a 
ditatem.  Unde  que  solebant  stipu-  species  of  legacy  which  was  called  par- 
lationes  inter  heredem  et  partiarium  tition,  because  the  legatee  took  a  part 
legatariiun  interponi,  eeedem  inter-  of  the  inheritance  together  with  the 
ponebantur  inter  eum,  qui  ex  fidei-  heir.  Thus  the  same  stipulations 
conmiisso  recepit  hereditatem,  et  which  were  formerly  in  use  between 
heredem,  id  est  ut  et  lucrum  et  the  heir  and  partiary  legatee,  were 
flft.mniim  hereditarium  pro  rata  parte  likewise  made  between  the  person  who 
inter  eos  conmiune  sit.  received  the    inheritance   under    the 

fideicommisatt/m  and  the  heir,  that  is, 
they  stipulated  they  would  share  the 
benefits  and  the  charges  of  the  inherit- 
ance between  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  interests. 
Gai.  ii.  254. 

The  seTiatusconsidtum  Trebellianum  protected  the  fiduciarius 
from  any  harm ;  but  it  gave  him  no  incitement  to  enter  on  the 
inheritance.  Why  should  he  take  an  inheritance  which  he  had 
instantly  to  transfer  to  another?  The  trust  might  thus  perish; 
and,  to  remedy  this,  the  senatuscoTisultum  Pegasianum  ^a.d.  73) 
permitted  the  heres  institutus  to  retain  a  fourth,  just  as  the  fei 
Falddia  permitted  in  the  case  of  legacies.  Even  the  term  quarta 
Faiddia  was  applied  to  the  fourth  retained  by  the  fiduciarivs 
heres,  (D.  xxxvi.  1.  16.  9.)  The  fideicommissaritis  in  this  respect 
became  exactly  like  a  legatee.  As  having  a  definite  part  of  the 
inheritance,  he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  legatee  of  a  part  of 
the  inheritance,  and,  as  the  text  says  (par.  3),  the  fdeicommissa- 
inu8  was,  under  the  senatusconsultum  Trebellianum^  placed  in  the 
position  of  an  heir,  and  under  the  senakLsconsulhim  Pegasianum  in 
that  of  a  legatee. 

A  testator  sometimes  gave  a  legatee  not  a  particular  thing,  but 
a  certain  share  in  his  whole  property.  The  legatee  (then  termed 
legatarius  partiaHus)  took,  in  this  case,  per  universitatem ;  but  he 
was  not  thereby  made  an  heir,  not  having  been  formally  insti- 
tuted ;  and  if  there  was  no  heir  who  entered  on  the  inheritance, 
the  legacy  was  extinguished.  The  claims  of  creditors  against  the 
inheritance  were  made  exclusively  against  the  heir,  and  the  heir 
alone  could  recover  sums  due  to  the  inheritance.  Thus  it  was 
necessary  that,  if  the  heir  paid  a  creditor,  the  legatee  should  ac- 
count to  him  for  a  part  of  the  payment  proportionate  to  his  share 
of  the  inheritance ;  while  if  the  legatee  wished  that  his  share  should 
be  increased  by  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  inheritance,  he 
could  only  effect  this  through  the  heir.  Accordingly  they  made 
stipulations  with  each  other,  termed  stipulationes  jmrtis  et  pro 
parte.  By  one  of  these  stipulations  the  heir  bound  the  legatee  to 
pay  a  proportion  of  sums  expended  in  satisfaction  of  claims  against 
the  inheritance ;  by  the  other  the  legatee  bound  the  heir  to  account 
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to  him  for  his  share  of  sums  received  in  satisfaction  of  debts  owing 
to  the  inheritance.  The  Jideicommissarius  was  on  the  footing  of 
such  a  legatee  under  the  senatusconsulktm  Pegasiamum^  and  the 
siiptdatioKies  pa/rtls  et  pro  parte  were  made  between  the  heir  and  the 
Jideicommissarius. 


6.  Ergo  si  qiiidem  non  plus 
quam  dodrantem  hereditatis  scriptns 
heres  rogatns  sit  restituere,  tunc  ex 
Trebelliano  senatusconsulto  resti- 
tnebatur  hereditas  et  in  utrumque 
actiones  hereditarisB  pro  rata  parte 
dabantur:  in  heredem  (juidem  jure 
civili,  in  eum  vero,  qiu  recipiebat 
hereditatem,  ex  senatusconsulto  Tre- 
belliano tamquam  in  heredem.  At 
si  plus  quam  dodrantem  vel  etiam 
totam  hereditatem  restituere  rogatus 
sit,  locus  erat  Pegasiano  senatuscon- 
sulto, et  heres,  qui  semel  adierit  he- 
reditatem, si  modo  sua  voluntate 
adierit,  sive  retinuerit  quartam  par- 
tem sive  noluerit  retinere,  ipse  imi- 
versa  onera  hereditaria  sustinebat. 
Sed  quarta  quidem  retenta,  quasi 
partis  et  pro  parte  stipulationes  in- 
terpK>nebantur  tamquam  inter  par- 
tiarium  legatariiun  et  heredem:  si 
vero  totam  hereditatem  restituerit, 
empts  et  venditse  hereditatis  stipu- 
lationes interponebantur.  Sed  si 
recuset  scriptus  heres  adire  heredi- 
tatem ob  id,  quod  dicat,  eam  sibi 
suspectam  esse  quasi  damnosam, 
cavetur  Pegasiano  senatusconsulto, 
ut  desiderante  eo,  cui  restituere  ro- 
gatus est,  jussu  prsetoris  adeat  et 
restituat  hereditatem  perindeque  ei 
et  in  eum,  qui  recipit  hereditatem, 
actiones  dentur,  acsi  juris  est  ex  Tre- 
belliano senatusconsulto:  quo  casu 
nullis  stipulationibus  opus  est,  qyda, 
simul  et  huic,  qui  restituit,  securitas 
datur  et  actiones  hereditariee  ei  et  in 
eum  transferuntmr,  qui  recipit  here- 
ditatem, utroque  senatusconsulto  in 
hac  specie  concurrente. 


6.  Therefore,  if  the  instituted  heir 
was  not  requested  to  restore  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  inheritance,  he  re- 
stored such  part  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  aen4Uuse4>nstiltum 
TrebeUianum;  and  all  actions  which 
concern     an    inheritance,    might    be 
brought  against  each  according  to  their 
respective  shares — ^against  the  heir,  by 
the  civil  law,  and  against  him  who  re- 
ceived the  inheritance,  by  the  BeTuUtu- 
constUtum   Trehellianumy  as  though 
against  an  heir.    But  if  the  instituted 
heir  was  requested  by  the  testator  to 
restore  the  whole  inheritance,  or  more 
than  three-fourths,  then  the  senatus- 
C07i8ultum  Pegasianum  became  appli- 
cable;  and   the   heir  who  had  once 
entered  on  the  inheritance,  provided 
he  did  so  voluntarily,  was  obhged  to 
sustain  all  the  charges  of  the  i^erit- 
ance,  whether  he  had  retained  or  had 
declined  to  retain  his  fourth.    When 
the  heir  did  retain  a  fourth  part,  what 
are  called  stipulations  partis  et  pro 
parte  were  entered  into,  just  as  be- 
tween a  legatee  of  part  and  an  heir ; 
and,  when  the  heir  did  not  retain  a 
fourth,  then  stipulations  emptee  et  veti- 
dit€B  hereditatis  were  entered  into.  But 
if  the  instituted  heir  refosed  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  alleging  that  he 
feared  he  should  lose  by  doing  so,  it 
was  provided,  by  the  senatusconsultufn 
Pegasianwm,  that,  on  the  demand  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  been  requested 
to  restore  the  inheritance,  he  should, 
under  an  order  of  the  praetor,  enter  on 
the  inheritance,  and  give  it  over ;  and 
that  all  actions  might  be  brought  by  or 
against  him  who  received  the  inherit- 
ance, as  in  a  case  feJling  under  the  se- 
tt atusconsultum  TrehelUanum,  And  in 
this  case  stipulations  are  not  necessary, 
for  the  heir,  who  restores  the  inherit- 
ance, is  secured,  and  all  actions  con- 
cerning an  inheritance  are  transferred 
to  and  against  him,  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived, there  being,  in  this  instance, 
a  concurrent  application  ofboth  senatus- 
consulta. 


Gai.  i.  265-258. 
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The  senatusconsuUum  TreheUiamim  was  not  abrogated  by  the 
Pegasianum.  They  applied  to  different  cases.  If  the  fourth  was 
expressly  reserved  to  the  heres  fiduciariuSy  he  took  the  other  three 
parts,  and  immediately  restored  or  transferred  them  to  the  fidei- 
commissarius,  who  had  the  position  of  heres  fideicornmissarius,  and 
all  the  actions  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  so  far  as  his  share 
extended.  But  if  the  fourth  was  not  reserved,  the  senatuscon- 
suUum Pegasianum  became  applicable.  The  fidiiciarius  heres  re- 
tained the  fourth,  and  the  fideicommissarivs  held  the  position  of 
a  legatee.  The  heres  institutus  might,  however,  not  choose  to 
retain  the  fourth.  He  might  enter  on  the  inheritance,  and  at 
once  voluntarily  transfer  the  whole  to  the  fideicommissarius.  The 
jurists  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  senatusconsvltum  under 
which  he  then  entered  (D.  xxxvi.  1.  45.)  Gains  thinks  it  was 
under  the  Pegasianum,  for  the  actioTies  hereditarice  did  not  pass 
withoat  stipulations.  (Gai.  ii.  257.)  If  he  refused  to  enter  on 
the  inheritance,  the  praetor  compelled  him,  by  a  power  given  in 
the  seTiatusconsultum  Pegasianum,  and  he  was  placed  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  if  he  had  entered  under  the  senatusconsvltum 
TrebeUianum.  He  had  no  fourth  reserved  for  him ;  and  all  actions 
at  once  to  the  fideicommissarius. 

7.  But,  as  the  stipulations,  which 
arose  from  the  aenatusconndtum  Pega- 
aianum,  were  displeasing  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  Papinian,  a  man  of  great 
genius,  considers  them  in  some  cases  as 
captious ;  and  as  we  prefer  simplicity 
to  complexity  in  matters  of  taw,  we 
have  been  pleased,  upon  comparing 
the  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment in  these  two  aenatusconsiUtay  to 
abrogate  the  aenatnsconsultum  Pega- 
aianum^  which  was  subsequent  to  the 
aenatusconsuUtt/m  TrehelUanwmjKXidio 
give  an  exclusive  authority  to  the  aena- 
tuaconauUum  TrebeUianum^  by  which 
all  fideioommissary  inheritances  shall 
be  restored  for  the  future,  whether 
the  testator  has  given  by  his  will  a 
fourth  part  of  his  estate  to  the  insti- 
tuted heir,  or  more,  or  less,  or  nothing 
at  all,  so  that,  when  nothing  is  given 
to  the  heir,  or  less  than  a  fourth  part, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  retain  a  fourth, 
or  as  much  as  will  make  up  ^e  defi- 
ciency, by  virtue  of  our  authority,  or 
to  demand  repayment  of  it  if  he  has 
paid  it  over;  and  actions  may  be 
brought  both  against  the  heir  and  the 
fideiconmUaaariua  according  to  their 
respective  interests,  as  if  under  the 
aenatuacona^dtu/m  TrebeUianum,  But, 
should  the  heir  voluntarily  restore  the 
whole  inheritance,  all  actions  concern- 
ing an  inheritance  may  be  brought 


7.  8ed  quia  stipulationes  ex  se- 
natusconsulto  Pegasiano  descen- 
dentes  et  ipsi  antiquitati  displicue- 
rtmt  et  quibusdam  casibus  oaptiosas 
eas  homo  excelsi  ingenii  Papinianus 
appeUat  et  nobis  in  legibus  magis 
Bunplicitas  quam  difficultas  placet, 
ideo  onmibus  nobis  suggestis  tarn 
siniilitudinibus  quam  differentiis 
ntrinsque  senatusconsulti,  placuit 
exploso  senatusconsulto  Pegasiano, 
quod  postea  supervenit,  onmem 
anctoritatem  Treoelliano  senatus- 
consulto praestare,  ut  ex  eo  fidei- 
commissarise  hereditates  restituan- 
tnr,  sive  habeat  heres  ex  voluntate 
testatoris  quartam  sive  plus  sive 
minus  sive  penitus  nihil,  ut  tunc, 
quando  vel  nihil  vel  minus  quarta 
apnd  eum  remaneat,  liceat  ei  vel 
quartam  vel  quod  deest,  ex  nostra 
auctoritate  retinere  vel  repetere 
Bolutnm,  quasi  ex  Trebelliano  sena- 
tasconsnlto  pro  rata  portione  actio- 
nibus'  tarn  in  heredem  quam  in 
fideioonunissarium  competentibus. 
Si  vero  totam  hereditatem  sponte 
restituerit,  omnes  hereditarise  actio- 
nes  fideiconunissario  et  adversus 
etun  competunt ;  sed  etiam  id,  quod 
pnecipuum  Pegasiani  senatuscon- 
snlti  fuerat,  ut,  quando  recusabat 
heres  scriptus  sibi  datam  heredita- 
tem adire,  necessitas  ei  imponeretur 
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totam  hereditatem  volenti  fideicom- 
missario  restituere  et  omnes  ad  eum 
et  contra  eum  transirent  actiones, 
et  hoc  transposuimus  ad  senatiis- 
consnltum  TrebeUianum,  ut  ex  hoc 
solo  et  necessitas  heredi  imponatur, 
8i  ipso  nolente  adire  fideiconunis- 
sarins  desiderat  restitui  sibi  here- 
ditatem, nidlo  nee  damno  nee  com- 
modo  apnd  heredem  manente. 


by  or  against  the  fideicofntntssarius. 
And,  as  to  the  most  important  pro- 
vision of  the  senatusconsultum  Pega- 
sianum^  that,  when  an  instituted  heir 
refused  to  accept  an  inheritance,  he 
might  be  constrained  to  restore  it  to 
the  fideicommisaariua  if  he  demanded 
it,  and  that  all  actions  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  against  him,  we  have 
transferred  this  provision  to  the  $e- 
natu8C(msultum  Trebellianum^  by 
which  alone  this  obligation  is  now  laid 
upon  the  heir,  when  he  himself  refuses 
to  enter  on  the  inheritance,  and  the 
fid&icommissarvua  is  desirous  that  it 
should  be  restored,  the  heir  in  this  case 
recei\'ing  neither  gain  nor  loss. 

Justinian  unites  the  two  seiiatmconsulia  into  one,  giving  them 
the  name  of  the  senatusconsnlUim  Trebelliamim.  The  heir  is  to 
retain  a  fourth,  as  under  the  senatusconsultum  Pegastanum,  but 
actions  are  to  be  brought  for  or  against  the  heir  and  the  fideicom- 
missarius  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  the  fideicommissarius  being 
thus  in  loco  heredis  as  to  his  share,  as  under  the  senatusconsvlium 
TreheUianum.  If  the  heir  would  not  enter,  then  he  was  compelled 
to  do  so,  but  was  protected  against  all  loss,  as  under  the  senatu.^- 
consuUum  Pegasianum, 

Repetere  solutum.  Before  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the 
lieres  could  not  re-demand  the  fourth,  if  he  had  once  paid  it  over. 
(Paul.  Sent,  iv.  3,  4.) 


8.  Nihil  autem  interest,  utrum 
aliquis  ex  asse  heres  institutus  ant 
totam  hereditatem  aut  pro  parte  re- 
stituere rogatur,  an  ex  parte  heres 
institutus  aut  totam  partem  aut 
partis  partem  restituere  rogatur: 
nam  et  hoc  oasu  eadem  obser\^ari 
preecepimus,  quee  in  totius  heredi- 
tatis  restitutione  diximus. 


8.  But  it  makes  no  difiference 
whether  the  heir  is  instituted  to  the 
whole  inheritance,  and  is  requested  to 
restore  the  whole  or  a  part,  or  whether, 
being  instituted  to  a  part  only,  he  is 
requested  to  restore  that  entire  part, 
or  a  portion  of  it ;  for  we  enjoin  that 
the  same  rules  be  observed  in  the 
latter  case,  as  in  case  of  restitution  of 
the  whole. 
Gai.  ii.  259. 


9.  Si  quis  ima  aliqua  re  deducta 
sive  prsecepta,  qusB  quartam  con- 
tinet,  veluti  fundo  vel  alia  re,  ro^a- 
tus  sit  restituere  hereditatem,  simili 
modo  ex  Trebelliano  senatusconsulto 
restitutio  fiat,  perinde  ac  si  quarta 
parte  retenta  rogatus  esset  reliquam 
hereditatem  restituere.  Sed  illud 
interest,  quod  altero  casu,  id  est 
cum  deducta  sive  prsecepta  aliqua 
re  restituitur  hereditas  in  solidum 
ex  eo  senatusconsulto  actiones  trans- 
feruntur  et  res,  qusB  remanet  apud 
heredem,  sine  ullo  onere  hereditano 
apud  emn  manet,  quasi  ex  legato  ei 


9.  If  an  heir  is  requested  by  a 
testator  to  give  up  an  inheritance, 
after  deducting  or  excepting  some 
particular  thing,  equivalent  to  a  faurth 
of  the  whole,  as  a  piece  of  land,  or 
anything  else,  he  will  give  it  up  imder 
the  »enatti8constdtum  TrebeUtanuaiy 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  requested  to 
restore  the  remainder  of  an  inherit- 
ance, after  retaining  a  fourth.  Bat 
there  is  this  difference:  in  the  first 
case,  when  an  heir  is  requested  to 
give  up  an  inheritance,  after  dedaet- 
ing  or  excepting  a  particular  thing, 
then,    according  to  that   aenatuscon- 
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adquisita,  altero  vero  casn,  id  est 
cum,  qnarta  parte  retenta,  rogatns 
est  heres  restitnere  hereditatem  et 
restitnit,  scindantnr  actiones  et  pro 
dodrante  ^tddem  transferantur  ad 
fideicomxxussarinm,  pro  quadrante 
remaneant  apud  heredem.  Qiiin 
etiam  licet  in  una  re,  qua  deducta 
ant  pnecepta,  restitnere  aliquis  he- 
reditatem rogatns  est,  maxima  pars 
hereditatis  contineatnr,  seqne  in 
solidnm  transfemntnr  actiones  et 
secum  deliberare  debet  is,  cni  re- 
stitnitur  hereditas,  an  expediat  sibi 
restitni.  Eadem  scilicet  interve- 
niunt  et  si  dnabns  pluribusve  rebns 
dednctis  pneceptisve  restitnere  he- 
reditatem rogatns  sit.  Sed  et  si 
certa  snmma  dedncta  prsecej^tave, 
quse  qnartam  vel  etiam  maximam 
pskrtem  hereditatis  continet,  rogatns 
sit  aliquis  hereditatem  restitnere, 
idem  juris  est.  Qusb  diximus  de  eo, 
qui  ex  asse  heres  institntns  est, 
eadem  transferimns  et  ad  enm,  qui 
ex:  parte  heres  scriptns  est. 


suUum^  all  actions  are  transferred 
to  and  against  the  fideiconvimaaariuB, 
and  what  remains  to  the  heir  is  free 
from  all  incumbrances  connected  with 
the  inheritance,  as  if  acquired  by 
legacy.  In  the  second  case,  when  an 
heir  is  requested  to  give  up  an  inherit- 
ance after  retaining  a  fourth  to  him- 
self, all  actions  are  proportionably 
divided;  those  which  regard  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  estate  being  transferred 
to  the  fidetcomwdascurmsy  and  those 
which  regard  the  one-fonrth  remaining 
to  the  heir.  And,  even  if  an  heir  is 
requested  to  give  up  an  inheritance, 
after  making  a  deduction  or  exception 
of  some  particular  thing,  which  com- 
prises the  greatest  part  of  the  whole 
mheritanoe,  all  actions  are  still  trans- 
ferred to  the  fideicomrmssarvasy  who 
ought  then  to  consider  whether  it  will 
be  expedient  or  not,  that  the  inheri- 
tance should  be  given  up  to  him.  All 
this  applies  equ^y,  whether  an  heir 
is  requested  to  give  up  an  inheritance 
after  a  deduction  or  exception  of 
two,  or  more,  particular  things,  or  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  may 
comprise  a  fourth  or  even  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inheritance.  What  we  have 
said  of  an  heir  who  is  instituted  to 
the  whole  of  an  inheritance,  applies 
equally  to  one  who  is  instituted  only 
to  apart. 


D.  xxxvL  1.  1.  16.  21 ;  D.  xxxvi.  1.  80.  8. 


If  the  testator  gave  a  particular  object  to  the  heres  institutus 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  the  fourth  of  the  inheritance,  the  law 
considered  this  as  a  specific  legacy  given  to  the  herea.  The  Jidei- 
commissa/rivs  took  the  whole  inheritance  except  this  part,  and  all 
the  actions  of  the  whole  inheritance  were  transferred  to  him.  If 
the  particular  object  did  not  equal  a  fourth,  Marcian  says  that 
the  emperor  would  not  suffer  the  heir  to  claim  any  addition. 
(D.  xxxvi.  1.  30.  4.)  Justinian  retains  the  distinction  between 
a  particular  object  being  given,  and  a  general  direction  to  retain 
a  fourth.  But  he  decides  that  if  a  particular  object  was  given 
not  equal  in  value  to  a  fourth,  the  heir  may  retain  enough  to 
complete  his  fourth,  and  that  all  actions  relating  to  the  part  so  re- 
tained shall  pass  to  him,  and  all  others  to  the  fideicommisscvrius. 
(Cod.  vi.  60.  11.) 


10.  Fraeterea  intestatns  quoque 
moritnms  potest  rogare  enm,  ad 
quem  bona  sua  vel  legitimo  jure  vel 
honoiario  pertinere  intellegit,  nt  he- 
reditatem snamtotampartemve  eins 
ant  rem  aliquam,  velnti  fimdnm,  ho- 


10.  Moreover,  a  man  about  to  die 
intestate  may  request  the  person,  to 
whom  he  knows  his  estate  will  pass, 
either  by  the  civil  or  praetorian  law,  to 
give  up  to  a  third  person  the  whole 
inheritance,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  any  par- 
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minem,  pectiniam  aJicui  restitnat : 
enm  alioqiiin  legata  nisi  ex  testa- 
mento  non  valeant. 


tictilar  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land,  a 
slave,  or  a  sum  of  money.  Legacies, 
on  the  contrary,  are  only  valid  when 
given  by  testament. 


Gai.  ii.  270. 


Antoninus  Pins  extended  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Fatddia 
and  consequently  of  the  seTiaUisconsidtum  Pegasianum  (D.  xxxv. 
2.  18),  and  the  jurists  those  of  the  senatusconmUum  TrebelUa^ 
num^  to  trusts  imposed  on  heredes  db  intestato.     (D.  xxxvi.  6.  1.) 


11.  Emn  quoque,  cui  aliquid  re- 
stitxiitm',  potest  rogare,  nt  id  rar- 
sos  alii  totmn  aut  partem  vel  etiam 
aliud  aliquid  restitnat. 


11.  A  fideicomnUsaarius  may  also 
himself  be  requested  to  give  up  to 
another  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
what  he  receives,  or  even  something 
else. 

Gai.  ii  271. 


The  fideieommissarinSj  who  was  thus  only  a  vehicle  to  pass  on 
the  inheritance  to  another  fideicommissarius,  could  not  retain  a 
fourth  for  himself,  if  the  heir  had  already  retained  a  fourth.  The 
object  of  the  lex  Fcdcidia  was  merely  to  secure  an  heir,  not  in 
all  cases  to  give  a  fourth  to  the  person  who  virtually  had  the 
inheritance ;  but  when  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance  by 
order  of  the  prastor,  and  therefore  did  not  retain  a  fourth,  then 
ihe  Jidekommissoflrius  stood  in  the  place  of  the  heir,  so  far  as  to 
1)6  able  to  apply  the  lex  Falddia^  as  if  representing  the  heir, 
against  legatees,  but  not  against  a  second  fideicommisswriiiii. 
(D.  xxxvi.  1.  63.  11.) 


12.  Et  quia  prima  fideicommis- 
«omm  cunaonla  a  fide  herednm  pen- 
dent et  tam  nomen  quam  snbstan- 
liam  acceperont  et  ideo  divus  Au- 
gustus ad  necessitatem  juris  ea  de- 
traxit :  nuper  et  nos,  eundem  prin- 
cipem  superare  oontendentes,  ex 
facto,  quod  Tribonianus  vir  excelsus, 
quffistor  sacri  palatii,  suggessit,  con- 
stitutionem  fecimus,  per  quam  dis- 
poBuimus :  si  testator  fidei  heredis 
sui  commisit,  ut  vel  hereditatem  vel 
speoiale  fideicommissum  restitnat, 
et  neque  ex  scriptura  neque  ex 
quinque  testium  numero,  qui  in 
fideicommissis  legitimus  esse  nosci- 
tur,  res  possit  manifestari,  sed  vel 
pauciores  ^uam  quinque  vel  nemo 
penitus  testis  intervenerit,  tunc  sive 
pater  heredis  sive  alius  quicumque 
sit,  qui  fidem  elegit  heredis  et  ab  eo 
aliquid  restitui  voluerit,  si  heres 
perfidia  tentus  adim^lere  fidem  re- 
•cusat  negando,  rem  ita  esse  subse- 
cutam,  si  fideioommissarius  jusju- 
randum  ei  detulerit,  cum  prius  ipse 


12.  Originally  all  fiduciary  gifts 
depended  only  upon  the  good  &ith  of 
the  heir :  whence  they  took  their  name 
as  well  as  their  character.  To  remedy 
this,  the  Emperor  Augustus  made  them 
obligatory  in  law,  and  we  have  lately 
endeavoured  to  surpass  that  prince; 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  case  brought 
to  our  notice  by  the  most  eminent  IVi- 
bonian,  qusBstor  of  our  sacred  palace, 
we  have  enacted  by  a  constitution, 
that  if  a  testator  has  entrusted  to  the 
fiEdth  of  his  heir  the  restoration  of  an 
inheritance,  or  any  particular  thing, 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  proved  either 
by  any  writing  or  by  five  witnesses 
(the  legal  number  in  such  cases),  there 
having  been  fewer,  or  perhaps  no  wit- 
nesses present,  then,  whether  it  is  his 
father  who  has  thus  trusted  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  heir,  and  begged 
him  to  restore  the  inheritance,  or 
whether  it  is  any  one  else,  if  the  heir 
perfidiously  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
trust  and  denies  the  whole  transaction, 
the  fideicommiascuriu^^  having  previ- 
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de  oalunmia  jnraverit,  necesge  enm 
habere  vel  jusjorandmu  subire, 
quod  nihil  tale  a  testatore  andivit, 
vel  recnsantem  ad  fideicommissi  vel 
nniversitatisvel  specialiB  solutionem 
coartari,  ne  depereat  ultima  vdinn- 
tas  tefitatoiis  fidei  heredis  commissa. 
Eadem  observari  censuimns  et  si  a 
legatariovel  fideicommissarioaliquid 
similiter  relictmn  sit.  Qnodsi  is,  a 
qno  relictum  dioitur,  confiteatur 
quidem  aliquid  a  se  relictom  esse, 
fied  ad  legis  sabtilitatem  deourrat, 
omnimodo  cogendus  est  solvere. 


ously  himself  sworn  to  his  own  good 
&ith,  may  put  the  heir  to  his  oath ; 
and  thus  force  him  either  to  deny 
upon  oath  having  received  any  such 
trust,  or  to  fdlfil  it,  whether  it  relate  to 
the  whole  inheritance  or  to  some  par- 
ticular thing ;  and  this  is  allowed,  lest 
the  last  wishes  of  a  testator,  committed 
to  the  £Btith  of  an  heir,  should  be  de- 
feated. The  same  process  may  be 
adopted  against  a  legatee,  or  Afideicom- 
misscurius  charged  with  a  restitution. 
And  if  any  one  so  charged  admits  the 
trust,  but  endeavours  to  shelter  him- 
self in  the  subtleties  of  the  law,  he  may 
in  all  cases  be  compelled  to  perform 
his  duty. 


C.  vL  42.  82. 


Be  calumnia  juraverit^  that  is,  he  must  swear  beforehand  that 
he  is  acting  bona  fide,  and  not  inventing  a  ground  of  litigation. 


Tit.  XXIV.     DE  SINGULIS  EEBUS  PER  PIDEICOM- 
MISSUM  RELICTIS. 


Potest  autem  quis  etiam  singulas 
res  per  fideioonunissum  relinquere, 
veluti  fdndum,  hominem,  vestem, 
axgenttmi,  pecuniam  numeratam,  et 
vel  ipsum  heredem  rogare,  ut  ahcui 
restituat,  vel  legatarium,  quamvis 
a  legatario  legari  non  possit. 

Gai.  ii. 

1.  Potest  autem  non  solum  pro- 
prias  testator  res  per  fideicommis- 
som  relinquere,  sed  et  heredis  aut 
legatarii  aut  fideiconmiissarii  aut 
cnjuslibet  aJterius.  Itaque  et  lega- 
tariufi  et  fideicommissarius  non  so- 
lum de  ea  re  rogari  potest,  ut  earn 
alicui  restituat,  (fusB  ei  relicta  sit, 
sed  etiam  de  aha,  sive  ipsius  sive 
aliena  sit.  Hoc  solima  observandum 
est,  ne  plus  quisquam  rogetur  alicui 
restituere,  quam  ipse  ex  testamento 
ceperit ;  nam  quod  amplius  est,  in- 
utiliter  relinquitur.  Gum  autem 
aliena  res  per  fideicommissum  re- 
linquitur, necesse  est  ei,  qui  rogatus 
est,  aut  ipsam  redimere  et  prsestare 
aut  cestimationem  ejus  solvere. 


A  person  may  also  leave  particu- 
lar things  by  a  fideicomrniasum,  as  a 
piece  of  land,  a  eiave,  a  garment,  gold, 
silver,  pieces  of  monejr ;  and  he  may 
request  either  his  heu:  to  give  them 
over,  or  a  legatee,  although  a  legatee 
cannot  be  charged  with  a  legacy. 

260,  271. 

1.  A  testator  may  leave  by  fidei - 
commis9U/m,  not  only  his  own  property, 
but  also  that  of  his  heir,  of  a  legatee, 
of  a  fideiconimvissarius,  or  of  any  other 
person;  so  that  a  legatee  or ^{^ifftcom- 
miasa/riua  may  not  only  be  requested 
to  give  what  1ms  been  left  to  hun,  but 
also  something  else,  whether  his  own 
or  the  property  of  another.  The  only 
rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  no  one 
shall  be  requested  to  give  over  more 
than  he  has  received  under  the  testa- 
ment :  for  as  to  the  excess  the  disposi- 
tion is  ineffectual.  And,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  another  is  left  by  a  fidetcom- 
miasum,  the  person  requested  to  give 
it  over  is  obliged  either  to  purchase 
and  deliver  the  thing  itself,  or  to  pay 
its  estimated  value. 


Gai.  ii.  261,  262 ;  D.  xxxvi.  1.  1.  17. 
Ulpian  (Reg.  25.  5)  expresses  the  power  of  disposal  by  fidei- 
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com/miasum. 


by   saying  that  everything  could  be  disposed  of  in 
that  way,  that  could  be  given  by  a  legacy  per  damnaMonem. 

Quod  amplius  est^  imdiliter  relinquitur.  If,  however,  the 
thing  which  the  fideicommisacmus  was  to  give  belonged  to  him- 
self, he  was  obliged  to  give  it,  whatever  might  be  its  value,  if  he 
accepted  what  was  given  to  him  by  the  fideicornmissumf  as  he  was 
considered  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  judgment, 
and  not  to  have  valued  his  own  thing  more  highly  than  that  which 
he  received.     (D.  xl.  5.  24.  12.) 


2.  Libertas  quoque  servo  per 
fideicommissuzn  dari  potest,  ut  he- 
res  eum  rogetur  mannmittere  vel 
legatarius  vel  fideicommissarins. 
Nee  interest,  utram  de  sno  proprio 
servo  testator  roget,  an  de  eo,  qui 
ipsins  heredis  ant  legatani  vel  etiam 
extranei  sit.  Itaqne  ahenus  servus 
redimi  et  manmnitti  debet:  quodsi 
dominus  eum  non  vendat,  si  modo 
nihil  ex  judioio  ejus,  qui  reliqxiit 
libertatem,  peroepit,  non  statim  ex- 
tingnitur  fideioommissaria  libertas, 
sed  dififertur,  ^uia  possit  tempore 
procedente,  ubicumqae  occasio  re- 
dimendi  servi  fderit,  prsBstari  liber- 
tas. Qui  autem  ex  oausa  fideicom- 
missi  manumittitur,  non  testatoris 
fit  libertus,  etiamsi  testatoris  servus 
sit,  sed  ejus,  qui  manumittit :  at 
is,  qui  direoto  testamento  liber  esse 
jubetur,  ipsius  testatoris  fit  libertus, 
qui  etiam  orcinus  appellatur.  Neo 
alius  ullus  direoto  ex  testamento 
libertatem  habere  potest,  ^uam  qui 
utroque  tempore  testatoris  fuerit, 
et  quo  faoeret  testamentum  et  quo 
moreretur.  Direoto  autem  libertas 
tuno  dari  videtur,  cum  non  ab  alio 
servum  manumitti  rogat,  sed  velut 
ex  suo  testamento  libertatem  ei  com- 
petere  vult. 


Gai.  ii.  263-267 


2.  Freedom  may  also  be  conferred 
upon  a  slave  by  a  fideieommitsum :  for 
an  heir,  legatee,  or  fideicommissarius 
may  be  requested  to  enfiranchise  him ; 
nor  does  it  signify  whether  it  is  of  his 
own  slave  tluit  the  testator  requests 
the  manumission,  or  of  the  slave  of  bis 
heir,  or  of  a  legatee,  or  of  a  stranger ; 
and  therefore,  when  a  slave  is  not  the 
testator's  own  property,  he  must  be 
bought  and  enfiramchised.  But,  if  the 
proprietor  of  the  slave  refuses  to  sell 
him,  as  he  may,  if  he  has  taken  no- 
thing under  the  testament,  yet  the  free- 
dom given  by  the  fideicommitsum  is 
not  extinguished,  but  deferred  only, 
as  it  may  be  possible  in  the  course 
of  time,  on  any  occasion  offering  of 
purchasing  the  slave,  to  effect  his  en- 
franchisement. The  slave  who  is  en- 
franchised in  pursuance  of  a  fideicont- 
miastMn,  does  not  become  the  freedman 
of  the  testator,  although  he  was  the 
testator's  own  slave,  but  he  becomes 
the  freedman  of  that  person  who 
enfranchises  him.  But  a  slave  who 
receives  his  liberty  directly  from  the 
testament  becomes  the  freedman  of 
the  testator,  and  is  said  to  be  orcinus ; 
and  no  one  can  obtain  liberty  directly 
bv  testament,  unless  he  was  the  slave 
of  the  testator,  both  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  making  his  testament, 
and  also  at  that  of  his  death.  Liberty 
is  given  directly,  when  a  testator  does 
not  request  that  freedom  be  given  to 
his  slave  by  another,  but  gives  it  him- 
self by  virtue  of  his  own  testament. 

;  C.  vii.  4.  6,  7. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  Gains,  that  if  the  master  of  the  slave  re- 
fused to  sell  the  slave,  the  fideicoimnissum  perished,  because  liberty 
was  a  thing  not  admitting  of  computation  in  money.  (Gai.  ii.  265.) 
Justinian,  in  accordance  with  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
(C.  vii.  4.  6),  decides  that  it  is  only  delayed. 

If  a  testator  enfranchised  directly  a  slave  that  could  not  be 
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80  enfiranchised,  the  gift  of  liberty  would  be  as  valid  as  a  fidei" 
commissum, 

Orcintis^  from  Orcus ;   because  he  is  the  freedman  of  a  dead 
person. 


8.  Verba  antem  fideioommisso-  8.  The   teims   generally  nsed   in 

mm  hsBC  maxime  in  nsn  habeantnr :  milking  fideieommisMa  are  the  foUow- 

peto,  rogo,  volo,  mando,  fidei  tos  ing:    I   request,  I  aak,  I   desire,  I 

committo.      Qtub   perinde    singola  commit,  I  entrust  to  thy  good  faith ; 

£rma  sunt,  atqne  si  omnia  in  unnm  and  each  of  them  is  of  as  much  force 

congesta  essent.  separately  as  all  of  them  placed  to- 
gether. 

Gai.  ii.  249. 

Antoninus  Pius  decided  by  rescript  that  convmendo  would  not 
suffice  (D.  Yxxii.  11.  2);  but,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  ex- 
pressions by  which  a  fideicommissum  was  created  were  quite 
immaterial,  provided  that  the  wishes  of  the  testator  could  be 
ascertained. 


Tit.  XXV.    DE  CODICILLIS. 


Ante  Angnsti  tempora  constat 
jus  codicillorom  non  fdisse,  sed 
primus  Lucius  Lentulus,  ex  cujus 
persona  etiam  fideicommissa  coepe* 
runt,  oodicillos  introduzit.  Nam 
eum  deoederet  in  Africa,  scripsit 
eodicillos  testamento  confirmatos, 
quihus  ab  Augusto  petiit  per  fidei- 
oommissum,  ut  faceret  ahquid:  et 
eum  divus  Augustus  voluntatem 
ejus  implesset,  cujus  deinceps  reli- 
qui  auctoiitatem  secuti,  fideicom- 
missa prsstabant  et  filia  Lentuli 
legata,  qme  jure  non  debebat,  solvit, 
dicitur  Augustus  convocasse  pmden- 
tes,  inter  quos  Trebatium  quoque, 
cujus  tone  auctoritas  maxima  erat, 
et  qusesisse,  an  possit  hoc  recipi  nee 
absonans  a  juris  ratione  codicillonun 
nsus  esset :  et  Trebatium  suasisse 
Augusto,  quod  diceret,  utilissimum 
et  necessaritun  hoc  civibus  esse 
propter  magnas  et  longas  peregri- 
nationes,  quse  apud  veteres  fiiissent, 
ubi,  si  quis  testamentum  facere  non 
posset,  tamen  eodicillos  posset. 
Post  quffi  tempora  cum  et  Labeo 
eodicillos  fecisset,  jam  nemini  du- 
bium  erat,  quin  cocQcilli  jure  Optimo 
admitterentur. 


Codicils  were  certainly  not  recog- 
nised by  law  before  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus ;  for  Lucius  Lentulus,  to  whom 
also  the  origin  of fideicoimni8aam&y  be 
traced,  was  the  first  who  introduced 
codicils.  When  dying  in  Africa,  he 
wrote  codicils,  which  were  confirmed 
by  his  testament;  and  in  these  he 
requested  Augustus  by  a  fideieomnvU' 
sum  to  do  something  for  him.  The 
emperor  complied  with  the  request, 
an^  following  his  example,  the  other 
persons  joined  with  him  carried  out 
ihe fideicommissa  entrusted  to  them, 
and  the  daughter  of  Lentulus  paid 
legacies  which  in  strictness  of  law 
were  not  due  fiK)m  her.  It  is  said 
that  Augustus,  having  called  together 
upon  this  occasion  persons  learned  in 
the  law,  and  among  others  Trebatius, 
whose  opinion  was  of  the  greatest 
authority,  asked  whether  codicUs  could 
be  admitted,  and  whether  they  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  law. 
Trebatius  advised  the  emperor  to  ad- 
mit them,  as  they  were  most  con- 
venient and  necessary  to  citizens,  on 
account  of  the  great  and  long  journeys 
which  the  ancients  were  frequency 
obliged  to  take,  during  which  a  man 
who  could  not  make  a  testament,  might 
be  able  to  make  codicils.  And  subse- 
quently, Labeo  himself  having  made 
codicils,  no  one  afterwards  doubted 
their  perfect  validity. 
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Godicilli  were  small  tablets  on  which  memorandums  or  letters 
were  written.  A  testator  might  naturally  address  a  short  letter 
giving  short  directions  to  his  heir.  When  fideicoimnissa  came  to 
be  enforced,  these  letters  or  directions  were  enforced  as  creating 
Jideicommiasa.  As  under  the  Roman  law  a  testator  could  make  no 
alteration  in  his  testament  without  making  an  entirely  new  testa- 
ment, the  use  of  codicils  was  obviously  great.  CodicUs  might  be 
made  without  there  being  any  testament  at  all.  They  were  then 
directions  addressed  to  the  heredes  ah  intestato.  But  if  there  was 
a  testament,  they  were  always  considered  as  attached  to  it :  if  the 
testamentary  dispositions  failed,  they  failed  also,  and  all  their  pro- 
visions were  taken  with  reference  to  the  time  when  the  testament 
was  made.     (D.  xxix.  7.  2.  2  and  3.  2.) 

A  testator,  by  inserting  an  express  clause  to  that  effect,  termed 
by  commentators  claueula  codicHlaris,  might  provide  that  his  testa- 
ment, if  invalid  as  a  testament,  should  take  effect  in  the  way  of 
codicils.     (0.  vi.  36.  8.  1). 

As  to  Labeo  and  Trebatius,  see  Introd.  sec.  20. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  codidUi  does  not  mean,  like  the  English 
word  '  codicil,'  a  supplement  to  a  will,  but  *  directions  by  tablets,' 
and  that  directions  so  made  should  be  held  obligatory  constituted 
an  innovation  as  great  in  the  form  of  testamentary  cQspbsition  as 
the  recognition  of  fideicommissa  constituted  in  the  latitude  of 
testamentary  power. 

1.  Non  tantnm  autem  testamento  1.  Not  only  a  person  who  has  al- 

fiftoto  jpotest  qnis  codicillos  fiEicere,  ready  made  his  testament,  may  make 

sed  et  mtestatus  quis  decedens  fidei-  codioOs,  but  even  a  person  dying  in- 

committere  oodioiUis  potest.      Sed  testate  m^  create  fideicommiasa  by 

cum  ante  testamentmn  factum  codi-  codicils.    But  when  codicils  are  made 

oilli  £Eusti  erant,  Papinianus  ait,  non  before  a  testament,  they  cannot  take 

aliter  vires  habere,  quam  si  speciali  effect,  according  to  Papinian,  unless 

ea  voluntate  con£rmentar.    Sed  confirmed  by  a  special  disposition  in 


divi    SeTems  et  Antoninos  rescri-  the  testament.     But   the   Emperors 

pserunt,  ex  his  codicillis,  qui  testa-  Severus  and  Antoninus  have  decided 

mentum  pnecedunt,  posse  ndeicom-  by  rescript,  that  a  thing,  left  in  trust 

missmn  peti,  si  appareat,  eum,  qui  by  codioUs,  made  before  a  testament, 

postea  testamentmn  fecerat,  a  volun-  may  be  demanded  by  the  fideicommU- 

tate,  ^uam  codicillis  expresserat,  non  sormt,  if  it  appears  that  the  testator 

recessisse.  has  not  abandoned  the  intention  which 

he  expressed  in  the  codicils. 

Gai.  ii.  270. 

There  was  a  distinction  between  codicils  confirmed  by  testament, 
and  those  not  so  confirmed  ;  for  if  codicils  were  confirmed  by  testa- 
ment, their  provisions  could  operate  to  give  legacies  or  appoint  a 
tutor,  and  not  only  to  create  fideicommissa.  A  testator  could,  by 
anticipation,  confirm  in  his  testament  any  codicils  he  might  there- 
after make.     (D.  xxix.  7.  8.  pr.) 

2.  Codicillis    autem      hereditas  2.  An  inheritance  can  neither  be 

neque  dari  neque  adimi  potest,  ne    given  nor  taken  away  by  codicils,  as 
confundatur  jus  testamentorum  et    tiie  different  effect  of  testaments  and 
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codicilloram,  et  ideo  nee  exhere-  codicils  would  be  thereby  confounded, 
datio  sciibi.  Directo  autem  here-  and  of  course,  therefore,  no  heir  can 
ditas  codicillis  neque  dari  neque  be  disinherited  by  codicils.  But  it  is 
adimi  potest:  nam  per  fideicom-  only  directly  that  an  inheritance  can 
missum  hereditas  codicillis  jure  re-  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away  by 
linquitur.  Nee  eondicionem  heredi  codicils,  for  it  may  be  legally  disposed 
instituto  codicillis  adicere  neque  of  in  codicils  by  means  of  a  ftdeicom- 
substituere  directo  potest.  missum.    Nor,  again,  can  a  condition 

be  imposed  on  an  heir  instituted  by 
testament,  nor  can  a  direct  substitution 
be  made,  by  codicils. 

Gai.  ii.  278 ;  D.  xxiz.  7.  6.  pr. 

8.  Godicillos  autem  etiam  plures  8.  A  person  may  make  several  codi- 

quis&cere  potest:  etnullam  sollem-  cils,  and  no  formality  is  requisite  in 
nitatem  ordinationis  desiderant.  making  them. 

D.  xxix.  7.  6.  1. 

Codicils  were  not  originally  subjected  to  any  rules  determining 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  made.  But  by  a  constitution  of 
Tbeodosius,  added  to  by  Justinian,  they  were  to  be  made  in  pre- 
sence of  five  witnesses,  and,  if  made  in  writings  which  was  not 
necessary,  the  witnesses  were  to  subscribe  them.  If  codicils  were 
not  so  made,  then  the  fideicommissarius  could,  after  having  sworn 
to  his  own  good  faith,  call  on  the  heir  to  deny  them  on  oath.  (C. 
vi.  36.  8.  8.) 
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Tit.  I.   DE  HEREDITATIBUS,  QUM  AB  INTESTATO 
DEPERUNTUR. 

Intestatus  decedit,  qui  ant  om-  A  person  dies  intestate,  who  either 

nino  testamentmn  non  fecit  ant  non  has  made  no  testament  at  all,  or  has 
jnre  feoit  ant  id,  qnod  fecerat,  m-  made  one  not  legally  valid ;  or  if  the 
ptmn  irritumve  &ctmn  est  aut  nemo  testament  he  has  made  is  revoked,  or 
ex  eo  heres  extitit.  made  inejSectoal ;  or  if  no  one  becomes 

heir  under  it. 

D.  xxxviii.  16. 1.  pr. 

If  a  person  died  without  a  testament,  the  law  regulated  the 
succession  to  the  inheritance.  So  also  it  did,  if  he  left  a  testament 
that  was  fatally  defective  in  form  (non  jure  jfacium)^  or  if  his  tes- 
tament was  revoked,  or,  in  the  language  of  Roman  law,  broken 
(ruptum)y  or  if  it  was  set  aside  as  inofficious,  or  made  ineffectual 
by  a  change  of  stcUvs  in  the  testator  (vrntum)^  or  if  no  heir  wonld 
accept  the  inheritance  under  it. 

If  there  was  no  testament  to  determine  the  succession,  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  first  to  the  sui  heredes^ 
who  were  also  necessarii  heredeSy  that  is,  could  not  refuse  to  accept 
the  inheritance ;  then  to  the  agnati ;  and  then,  if  the  deceased  was 
a  member  of  a  gens^  to  the  gentiles.  In  de&nlt  of  agnatic  the 
prsstor  called  to  the  inheritance  the  cognMij  or  blood-relations. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  45.)  Perhaps  the  succession  of  gentiles  lasted  to  a 
time  later  than  the  introduction  of  this  praetorian  succession  of  the 
cognati ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  outlast  the  Republic,  and  there^ 
fore,  speaking  of  the  times  when  we  are  most  familiar  with  Roman 
law,  we  may  say  that  the  succession  was  given  first  to  the  sm 
heredes,  then  to  the  agnatic  then  to  the  cognati.  But  some  compli- 
cation was  introduced  into  the  rules  of  succession,  by  certain  classes 
of  persons  being,  by  different  changes  in  the  law,  raised  from  the 
rank  of  agnati  to  that  of  sui  heredes,  and  from  the  rank  of  cogncUi 
to  that  of  agnati.  These  changes  are  not,  however,  very  difficult  to 
follow,  if  we  divide  them  according  as  they  were  effected  (1)  by 
the  prsBtor,  (2)  by  s&natusconsuUa^  and  imperial  enactments  pre- 
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vioQS  to  Justinian,  (3)  by  Justinian  himself.  The  first  Title  treats 
of  the  snccession  of  sui  heredes^  and  of  those  ranked  among  the 
gut  heredes ;  the  second  and  two  following  Titles  treat  of  the  suc- 
cession of  agrhoti^  and  of  those  ranked  among  agnati.  At  the  end 
of  this  Title  will  be  found  a  short  summary  of  the  changes  in  the 
law  relative  to  the  succession  of  sui  heredes ;  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  Title  one  will  be  found  of  the  changes  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  agruUL 

Justinian  altered  the  whole  mode  of  succession  to  intestates  by 
the  118th  and  127th  Novels.  This  change,  being  effected  several 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Institutes,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  consideration  of  the  law  of  succession  existing 
when  the  Institutes  were  published.  But  as  it  is  too  remarkable 
and  too  well  known  a  part  of  Justinian's  legislation  to  remain 
wholly  unnoticed,  a  short  account  of  it  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  Title,  which  closes  the  part  of  the  Institutes  treating  of 
successions  ab  intestato. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  details  of  intestate  succession,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  generally  the  position  of  the  heir  under  an  in- 
testacy, according  as  there  was  (1)  no  will  at  all,  nor  any  expression 
of  last  wishes ;  (2)  no  will,  but  codieilli  creating  ajideicommissum ; 
(3)  a  will  under  which  the  appointed  heir  or  heirs  would  not  enter. 

1.  If  there  was  no  will,  the  sui  heredes^  being  necessarii^  had, 
under  the  old  law,  to  accept  the  inheritance  with  all  its  burdens. 
The  praetor,  however,  allowed  them  the  beneficium  ahstmendi  (see 
Bk.  ii.  Tit.  19.  2  note),  but  any  act  by  which  they  mixed  themselves 
up  with  the  inheritance  terminated  their  power  of  abstaining.  Ii 
there  were  no  sui  heredes^  or  those  who  were  sui  heredes  refused, 
then  all  others,  whether  ranked  by  the  praetor  with  sui  heredes^  or 
in  a  lower  grade  of  succession,  were  in  the  position  of  extranei 
heredes^  and  had  the  inheritance  offered  to  them  according  to  their 
priorities,  and  had  to  make  their  decision  within  a  given  time 
{cretio  :  see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  19.  5)  to  accept  or  not,  any  act  by  which 
they  behaved  as  heirs  (^pro  herede  gerere)  being  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  acceptance. 

2.  If  there  was  no  will,  but  afideicommissumwQS  cast  upon  the 
heir  under  the  intestacy  by  codicUli^  the  heir  had  the  choice  of 
abstaining  if  a  smis  hereSy  or  of  accepting  if  an  extromeus  heres ; 
and  if  he  accepted  he  had,  after  satisfying  creditors,  to  carry  out 
the  fideicommissum,  retaining  a  fourth  for  himself,  or  if  he  was 
compelled  to  enter  he  was  protected  against  all  loss.  (See  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  23.  7.) 

3.  If  there  was  a  will,  but  neither  the  testamentary  heirs  nor, 
&iling  them,  any  heir  in  the  line  of  intestate  succession  would  enter 
under  the  will,  and  the  fiscus  would  not  accept  (see  Tit.  9.  3  note), 
the  inheritance  might  be  assigned  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to 
give  security  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  creditors,  in  order 
that  gifts  of  freedom  to  slaves  might  be  sustained,  and  that  the 
reputation  of  the  deceased  might  not  suffer.     (See  Tit.  11.) 
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The  heir  under  the  intestacy  might  accept  when  he  was  insol- 
vent, with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  estate  of  the  deceased  to  the 
detriment  of  creditors,  and  then  the  creditors  might  ask  that  the 
property  of  the  deceased  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  property 
of  the  heir  (beneficium  separationisy  see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  19.  1  note). 

The  heir  under  an  intestate  succession,  as  also  the  heir  under 
a  will,  enforced  his  civil  rights  to  the  inheritance  by  a  petitio 
hereditatis  which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  (see  Introd.  sec. 
92  ;  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  18.  pr.  note ;  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  28),  and  his  praetorian 
rights  by  applying  to  the  praetor  for  an  interdict,  which  was  ordi- 
nairily  that  termed  quorum  bonorum  (see  Introd.  sec.  107  ;  Tit.  9. 
1  note). 


1.  Intestatonun  autem  heredi- 
tates  ex  lege  duodecim  tabnlanuu 
primTun  ad  suos  heredes  pertinent. 


1.  The  inheritances  of  intestates, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
belong  in  the  first  place  to  the  tut 
herede$. 


Gai.  iii.  1. 


2.  Stii  antem  heredes  existiman- 
tur,  nt  et  supra  diximus,  qui  in 
potestate  morientis  fuerunt :  veluti 
nlius  filia,  nepos  neptisve  ex  filio, 
pronepos  proneptisve  ex  nepote  filio 
nato  prognatus  prognatave.  Nee 
interest,  utrum  naturales  sunt  liberi 
an  adoptivi.  Quibus  connumerari 
necesse  est  etiam  eos,  ^ni  ex  legi- 
timis  quidem  matrimoniis  non  sunt 
progeniti,  cnriis  tamen  civitatum 
dati  secundum  divalium  constitu- 
tionum,  quse  super  his  positee  sunt, 
tenorem  suorum  jura  nanciscuntur : 
nee  non  eos,  quos  nostrse  amplexis 
sunt  constitutiones,  per  quas  jussi- 
mus,  si  quis  muherem  in  suo  con- 
tubernio  copulaverit  non  ab  initio 
affectione  maritali,  earn  tamen,  cum 
qua  poterat  habere  conjugium,  et 
ex  ea  liberos  sustulerit,  postea  vero 
affectione  proeedente  etiam  nu- 
ptialia  instrumenta  cum  ea  fecerit 
nliosque  vel  filias  habuerit:  non 
solum  eos  liberos,  qui  post  dotem 
editi  sunt,  justos  et  in  potestate 
esse  patribus,  sed  etiam  anteriores, 
qui  et  his,  qui  postea  nati  sunt,  oc- 
casionem  legitimi  nominis  prsesti- 
terunt :  quod  optinere  censuimus, 
etiamsi  non  progeniti  fuerint  post 
dotale  instmmentum  confectum  li- 
beri vel  etiam  nati  ab  hac  luce  sub- 
tracti  fuerint.  Ita  demum  tamen 
nepos  neptisve  et  pronepos  pro- 
neptisve suormn  beredum  numero 
sunt,  si  prsecedens  persona  desierit 
in  potestate  parentis  esse,  sive  morte 


2.  And,  as  we  have  observed  be- 
fore, those  are  sui  heredes  who,  al 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  were  under 
his  power ;  as  a  son  or  a  daughter,  a 
grandson  or  a  granddaughter  by  a  son, 
a  great-grandson  or  great-grand-daugh- 
ter by  a  grandson  bom  of  a  son ;  nor 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
these  children  are  natural  or  adopted. 
We  must  also  reckon  among  them 
those  who,  though  not  bom  in  lawfol 
wedlock,  nevertheless^  according  to  Uie 
tenor  of  the  imperial  oonstitutioDSt 
acquire  the  rights  of  sm  heredes  by 
being  presented  to  the  curiie  of  their 
cities ;  as  also  those  to  whom  our  own 
constitutions  refer,  which  enact  that, 
if  any  person  has  lived  with  a  woman 
not  originallv  intending  to  mazry  her, 
but  whom  he  is  not  prohibited  to 
marry,  and  shall  have  children  by 
her,  and  shall  afterwards,  feeling 
towards  her  the  affection  of  a  hus- 
band, enter  into  an  act  of  nuuriage 
with  her,  and  have  by  her  sons  or 
daughters,  not  only  those  bom  after 
the  settlement  of  the  dowry,  shall  be 
legitimate,  and  in  the  power  of  their 
father,  but  also  those  bom  before, 
who  gave  occasion  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children  bom  after.  And  this 
rule  shall  obtain,  although  no  children 
are  bom  subsequent  to  the  making 
of  the  dotal  act,  or  those  bom  are 
all  dead.  But  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter, a  great-grandson  or  great- 
granddaughter,  is  not  reckoned  among 
the  sm  heredeSf  unless  the  person  pre- 
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id  accident  sive  alia  ratione,  velnti 
emancipatione  :  21am  si  per  id  tem- 
pus,  quo  qms  moreretur,  filins  in 
potestate  ejus  sit,  nepos  ex  eo  suus 
heres  esse  non  potest.  Idque  et  in 
ceteris  deinoeps  liberonun  personis 
dictum  intellegimus.  Postumi  quo- 
que,  qui,  si  vivo  ^arente  nati  essent, 
in  potestate  fiitun  forent,  sui  heredes 
sunt. 


ceding  them  in  degree  has  ceased  to 
be  under  the  power  of  the  ascendant, 
either  by  death  or  some  other  means, 
as  by  emancipation.  For,  if  a  son, 
when  the  grandfather  died,-  was  under 
the  power  of  his  fSather,  the  grandson 
cannot  be  sutishereg  of  his  grand&ther; 
and  so  with  regard  to  all  oUier  descend- 
ants. Posthumous  children,  also,  who 
would  have  been  under  the  power  of 
the  ascendant  if  they  had  been  bom 
in  his  lifetime,  are  and,  heredes, 

Gai.  iii.  2 ;  C.  v.  27.  3, 10, 11. 

The  8ui  heredes  were  the  children,  whether  natural,  adoptive, 
or  made  legitimate  (see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  10.  13),  in  the  power  of  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  must  not  confuse  persons 
made  sui  heredes  by  the  later  legislation,  as  these  legitimated 
children  were,  with  those  permitted  to  rank  with  sui  heredes. 


8.  Sui  autem  etiam  ignorantes 
fiunt  heredes  et,  licet  furiosi  sint, 
heredes  possunt  ezistere  :  quia  ^ui- 
bus  ex  causis  ignorantibus  adquintur 
nobis,  ex  his  causis  et  furiosis  ad- 
qiiiri  potest.  Et  statim  morte  pa- 
rentis quasi  continuatur  dominium  : 
et  ideo  nee  tutoris  auctoritate  opus 
est  in  pupillis,  cum  etiam  ignoranti- 
bus adquiritur  suis  heredibus  here- 
ditas:  neo  curatoris  consensu  ad- 
quiritur fdrioso,  sed  ipso  jure. 


8.  Sui  heredes  may  become  heirs, 
without  their  knowledge,  and  even 
though  insane;  for  in  every  case  in 
which  inheritances  may  be  acquired 
without  our  knowledge,  they  may  also 
be  acquired  by  the  insane.  At  the 
death  of  the  father,  ownership  in  an 
inheritance  is  at  once  continued;  ac- 
cordingly, the  authority  of  a  tutor  is 
not  necessarv,  since  an  inheritance  may 
be  acquired  by  sui  heredes  even  without 
their  Knowledge ;  neither  does  an  in- 
sane person  acquire  by  assent  of  his 
curator,  but  by  operation  of  law. 


D.  xxxviii.  16. 14. 


Directly  the  succession  ah  intestato  commenced,  which  it  did 
when  the  deceased  died  if  there  was  no  testament,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  testament  was  ineffectual  if  a  testament 
had  been  made,  the  sutis  heres  became  at  once  heir  without  any 
act  of  his  own.  We  may,  however,  apply  here  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  of  the  power  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  inheritance 
given  him  by  the  praetor.     (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  19.  2.) 


5.  Interdum  autem,  licet  in  po- 
testate mortis  tempore  suus  heres 
non  fuit,  tamen  suus  heres  parenti 
efficitur,  veluti  si  ab  hostibus  quis 
reversus  fuerit  post  mortem  patris 
sui :  jus  enim  postliminii  hoc  lacit. 

5.  Per  contrarium  evenit,  ut,  licet 
quis  in  familia  defuncti  sit  mortis 
tempore,  tamen  suus  heres  non  fiat, 
veluti  si  post  mortem  suam  pater 
judicatus  fuerit  reus  perduellionis 
ac  per  hoc  memoria  ejus  damnata 


4.  But  sometimes  a  child  becomes 
a  suus  heres,  although  he  was  not  under 
power  at  the  death  of  his  parent ;  as 
when  a  person  returns  from  captivity 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  is 
then  made  a  suus  heres  by  the  jus 
postUmifnii, 

5.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  happen 
that  a  child  who,  at  the  death  of  his 
parent,  was  under  his  power,  is  not  his 
suus  heres  :  as  when  a  parent,  after  his 
decease,  is  adjudged  to  have  been 
guilty  of  treason,  and  his  memory  is 
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fderit :  suum  enim  heredem  habere 
non  potest,  cum  fiscus  ei  suocedit. 
Sed  potest  dici,  ipso  jure  esse  suum 
heredem,  sed  desinere. 


thus  made  infGunous.  He  can  then 
have  no  suus  Jieret,  as  it  is  the  fisctu 
that  succeeds  to  his  estate.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  in 
law  been  a  stms  heres,  but  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  so. 

xxxviii.  16.  1.  8. 


As  a  general  rule,  if  the  accused  died  before  conviction,  the 
prosecution  was  at  an  end.  His  succession  went  to  his  heirs  by 
testament  or  in  law.  But  to  this  there  was  one  exception.  If  a 
person  charged  with  perduellio  (treason  against  the  state  or  em- 
peror) died  before  conviction,  the  prosecution  was  continued,  and 
if  he  was  found  guilty,  his  memory  was  said  to  be  condemned 
(memoria  danmata  fuit)y  and,  his  sentence  having  a  retrospective 
effect,  his  property  was  confiscated  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  con- 
demned in  his  lifetime.     (D.  xlviii.  4.  11.) 


6.  Cum  filius  filiave  et  ex  altero 
filio  nepos  neptisve  extant,  pariter 
ad  hereditatem  vocantur  nee  qui 
gradu  proximior  est,  ulteriorem  ex- 
cludit:  sequum  enim  esse  videttu:, 
nepotes  neptesque  in  patris  sui 
locum  succedere.  Pari  ratione  et 
si  nepos  neptisque  sit  ex  filio  et  ex 
nepote  pronepos  proneptisve,  simul 
vocantur.  Et  quia  placuit,  nepotes 
neptesque,  item  pronepotes  pr9ne- 
ptesque  in  parentis  sui  locum  suc- 
cedere, conveniens  esse  visum  est, 
non  in  capita,  sed  in  stirpes  heredi- 
tatem dividi,  ut  filius  partem  dimi- 
diam  hereditatis  habeat  et  ex  altero 
filio  duo  plmresve  nepotes  alteram 
dimidiam.  Item  si  ex  duobus  filiis 
nepotes  extant  et  ex  altero  unus 
forte  aut  duo,  ex  altero  tres  aut 
quattuor,  ad  unum  aut  duos  dimidia 
pars  pertinet,  ad  tres  vel  ad  quattuor 
altera  dimidia. 


6.  A  son,  or  a  daughter,  and  a 
grandson  or  granddaughter  by  another 
son,  are  called  equally  to  the  inherit- 
ance; nor  does  the  nearer  in  degree 
exclude  the  more  remote ;  for  it  seems 
just  that  grandsons  and  granddaughters 
should  succeed  in  the  place  of  their 
fSather.  For  the  same  reason,  a  grand- 
son or  granddaughter  by  a  son,  and  a 
great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter 
by  a  grandson,  are  called  together. 
And  since  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters, great-grandsons  and  great- 
granddaughters,  succeed  in  place  of 
their  parent,  it  appeared  to  follow 
that  inheritances  should  not  be  divided 
in  ca^taj  but  in  stirpes;  so  that  a 
son  should  possess  one  half,  and  the 
grandchildren,  whether  two  or  more, 
of  another  son,  the  other  half  of  an 
inheritance.  So,  where  there  are 
grandchildren  by  two  sons,  one  or  two 
perhaps  by  the  one,  and  three  or  four 
by  the  other,  the  inheritance  wiQ  be- 
long, half  to  the  grandchild  or  the 
two  grandchildren  by  the  one  son, 
and  half  to  the  three  or  four  grand- 
children by  the  other  son. 

Gai.  iii.  7,  8. 

The  expressions  *  in  stirpes '  and  '  in  capita '  may  be  rendered, 
*  by  the  stock '  and  '  by  the  head.'  An  inheritance  is  divided  *by 
the  head '  when  each  head  or  person  of  those  who  take  has  an 
equal  share  in  it ;  it  is  divided  '  by  the  stock '  when  one  share  is 
distributed  among  all  who  are  descended  from  one  stock,  i.e.  are 
descended  from  the  person  who  would,  if  he  had  been  living,  have 
taken  the  whole  share. 
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7.  Cum  antem  qoffiiitur,  an  qnis 
suns  heres  existere  potest :  eo  tern- 
]x>re  querendiim  est,  quo  certnm 
est,  aliquem  sme  testamento  deces- 
siese:  quod  accidit  et  destitnto  te- 
stamento. Hac  ratione  si  filius  ex- 
heredatuB  fneiit  et  extranens  heres 
institutas  est,  filio  mortuo  postea 
certmn  fuerit,  heredem  institntnm 
ex  testamento  non  fieri  heredem, 
ant  qnia  nolnit  esse  heres  ant  quia 
non  potuit:  nepoe  avo  suns  heres 
existet,  quia  quo  tempore  certum 
est,  intestatum  deeessisse  patrem- 
fftTTiiliafl,  solus  invenitur  nepos.  [Et 
hoc  certum  est.] 


7.  When  it  is  asked,  whether  such 
a  person  is  a  «imm  heres,  we  must  look 
to  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that 
the  deceased  died  without  a  testament, 
including  therein  the  case  of  no  heir 
claiming  under  the  testament.  Thus, 
if  a  son  is  disinherited  and  a  stranger 
is  instituted  heir,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  son  it  becomes  certain  that  the 
instituted  heir  will  not  be  heir,  be- 
cause he  is  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  be  so,  in  this  case  the  grandson 
of  the  deceased  becomes  the  swwa  heres 
of  his  grandfather;  for,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  certain  that  the  deceased 
died  intestate,  there  exists  only  the 
grandchild.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 


D.  xxxviii.  16.  1.  8. 


8.  Et  licet  post  mortem  avi 
natus  sit,  tamen  avo  vivo  conceptus, 
mortuo  patre  ejus  posteaque  deserto 
avi  testamento,  suus  heres  efficitur. 
Plane  si  et  conceptus  et  natus  fuerit 
post  mortem  avi,  mortuo  patre  suo 
desertoque  postea  avi  testamento, 
suus  heres  avo  non  existit,  quia 
nullo  jure  cognationis  patrem  sui 

gatris  tetigit.  Sic  nee  iUe  est  inter 
beros  avo,  quem  filius  emancipatus 
adoptaverat.  Hi  autem  cum  non 
sunt  quantum  ad  hereditatem  liberi, 
neque  bonorum  possessionem  petere 
possunt  quasi  proximi  cognati. 
de  suis  heredibus. 


8.  And  although  a  child  is  bom 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
yet,  if  he  was  conceived  in  the  life- 
time of  his  grandfather,  he  will,  if 
his  &ther  is  dead,  and  his  grand- 
fSather's  testament  is  abandoned  by  the 
heir,  become  the  suus  heres  of  his 
grandfather.  Obviously  a  child  both 
conceived  and  bom  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather,  cannot  become  the 
suus  heres,  although  his  father  should 
die  and  the  testament  of  his  grand- 
&ther  be  abandoned;  because  he  has 
never  been  connected  with  his  grand- 
father by  any  tie  of  relationship. 
Neither  is  a  person  adopted  by  an 
emancipated  son  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  children  of  the  feither  of  his 
adoptive  father.  And  not  only  are 
these  adoptive  children  of  an  eman- 
cipated son  incapable  of  taking  the 
iimeritance  as  children  of  the  deceased 
grandfather,  but  they  cannot  demand 
possession  of  the  goods  as  the  nearest 
cognati.  Thus  much  concerning  swi 
heredes. 


D.  xxxviii.  16.  6,  7. 


9.  Emancipati  autem  liberi  jure 
oivili  nihil  juris  habent :  neque  enim 
sai  heredes  sunt,  quia  in  potestate 
eifse  desierunt  parentis,  neque  alio 
ullo  jure  per  legem  duodecim  tabula- 
rmn  vocantur.  Sed  praetor  naturali 
squitate  motus  dat  eis  bonorum 
possessionem  unde  liberi,  perinde 
ac  si  in  potestate  parentis  mortis 
tempore  raissent,  sive  soli  sint  sive 
cum  suis  heredibus  concurrant. 
Itaque    duobus   liberie    extantibus, 


9.  Emancipated  children  by  the 
civil  law  have  no  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  ascendant;  being  no 
longer  under  his  power,  they  are  not 
his  su/i  heredes,  nor  are  they  c^ed  to 
inherit  by  any  other  right  under  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  the 
praetor,  obeying  natural  equity,  grants 
them  the  possession  of  foods  called 
tmde  Uheri,  as  if  they  had  been  under 
the  power  of  their  ascendant  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  this,  whether 
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emancii^ato  et  qni  mortis  tempore 
in  potestate  fuerit,  sane  qnidem  is, 
qui  in  potestate  fuerit,  solus  jure 
civili  heres  est,  id  est  solus  suus 
heres  est :  sed  oum  emanoipatus 
beneficio  prsetoris  in  partem  admit- 
titur,  eyenit,  ut  suus  heres  pro  parte 
heres  fiat. 


they  stand  alone,  or  whether  there  are 
also  others,  who  are  sui  heredes.  Thus, 
when  there  are  two  children,  one 
emancipated,  and  the  other  under 
power  at  his  father's  death,  the  latter. 
By  the  civil  law,  is  alone  the  heir,  and 
alone  the  sims  heres;  but,  as  the 
emancipated  son,  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  praetor,  is  admitted  to  his  share, 
the  situs  heres  becomes  heir  only  of  a 
part. 

Gai.  iii.  19,  25,  26;  D.  xxxviii.  6.  1.  9. 

Not  only  emancipated  children,  but,  if  they  themselves  were 
dead,   their  children  conceived  after  the  emancipation,  had  the 
possessio  honorum  given  them  by  the  praBtor  (D.  xxxvii.  4.    5) ; 
and  a  grandchild  conceived  before  the  emancipation,  and  who  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  grandfather,  was  allowed  to  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  emancipated  son  (D.  xxxvii.  4.  6.  pr.).     The 
praetor  could  not  give  these  persons  the  title  of  *  heir,'  as  that 
belonged   only  to   those   who  received    it   from   the  ju8  civile; 
but  he   gave  them  possessio   bon^im  unde  liberi  (see  Tit.  9.    3 
note).     If  tiie  emancipated  son  had  children  who  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  emancipator,  he  shared  the  inheritance  with  them, 
instead  of  excluding  them.     (D.  xxxvii.  8.  1.  pr.  and  1.)     Eman- 
cipated children  were,  however,  obliged  to  bring  into,  and  add  to, 
the  inheritance  all  the  property  they  themselves  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  father's  death,  except  pecuUum  castrense  and  quasi' 
ccLstrense  (collatio   bonorum) ;  because,   if  they  had   remained   in 
the  family,  all  that  they  had  acquired  would  have  been  acquired 
for  the  paterfamilias^  and  thus  have  formed  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance; and  a  married  daughter   succeeding  as  heres  swus   had  to 
bring  into  the  inheritance  her  dos  (collatio  dotis),     (C.  vi.  20.  4.) 
When   a  person,    after  a   capitis    deminutio^    was    restitutvs   in 
integrum^   he   also   had  the  possessio    honorum  given   him,   and 
received   what  he   would   have    had    if  his   disability   had    not 
prevented  him  from  succeeding  as  suus  heres.     (D.  xxxvii.  4.  1.  9.) 


10.  At  hi,  qui  emancipati  a  pa- 
rente  in  adoptionem  se  dedenmt,  non 
admittmitur  ad  bona  naturalis  patris 
quasi  liberi,  si  modo,  cmn  is  more- 
retur,  in  adoptiva  fiamilia  sint.  Nam 
vivo  eo  emancipati  ab  adoptivo  patre 
perinde  admittuntur  ad  bona  natu- 
ralis patris,  ac  si  emancipati  ab  ipso 
essent  nee  mnquam  in  adoptiva 
fomilia  fuissent:  et  convenienter, 
quod  ad  adoptivum  patrem  pertinet, 
extraneormn  loco  esse  incipiunt. 
Post  mortem  vero  natnralis  patris 
emancipati  ab  adoptivo  et  quantum 
ad  hunc  seque  extraneomm  loco 
fiunt  et,  quantum  ad  naturalis 
parentis  bona  pertinet,  nihilo  magis 


10.  But  those,  who  after  emanci- 
pation have  given  themselves  in  adop- 
tion, are  not  admitted  as  children  to 
the  possession  of  the  effects  of  their 
natural  father,  that  is,  if,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  they  are  still  in  their 
adoptive  £Bbmily.  But  if,  in  the  life- 
time of  their  natural  fSather,  they  have 
been  emancipated  by  their  adoptive 
father,  they  are  then  admitted  to  the 
possession  of  the  goods  of  their  natural 
father  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
emancipated  by  him,  and  had  never 
entered  into  the  adoptive  funily.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  regard  to  their  adop- 
tive father,  they  become  from  that 
moment    strangers    to  him.     But  if 
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liberonim  gradmn  nanciscuntnr : 
quod  ideo  sic  placuit,  quia  iniquum 
erat,  esse  in  potestate  patris  ado- 
ptivi,  ad  quos  bona  naturaiis  patris 
pertinerent,  utrum  ad  liberos  ejus 
an  ad  adgnatos. 


they  are  emancipated  by  their  adop- 
tive father  after  the  death  of  their 


natural  £a.ther,  they  are  equally  con- 
sidered as  strangers  to  their  adoptive 
father ;  and  yet  do  not  gain  the  posi- 
tion, of  children  with  regard  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  natural  father. 
This  has  been  so  laid  down,  because  it 
was  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  in 
the  power  of  an  adoptor  to  determine 
to  whom  the  inheritance  of  a  natural 
father  should  belong,  whether  to  his 
children,  or  to  the  agnatic 

D.  xxxvii.  4.  6.  4. 

Until  the  time  of  Justinian,  an  adopted  son,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  his  adoptive  family,  had  no  right  of  succession  to  his 
natural  father,  but  was  a  mm  heres  of  his  adoptive  father.  If  he 
left  the  adoptive  family  before  the  death  of  his  natural  father,  he 
was  called  by  the  praetor  to  the  succession  of  his  natural  father  as 
a  swus  heres^  but  had,  of  course,  no  claim  on  the  adoptive  father. 
If  he  left  the  adoptive  family  after  the  death  of  his  natural  father, 
he  had  no  claim  to  the  succession  of  either  natural  or  adoptive 
father,  except  as  a  cognatvs  of  his  natural  father.  Justinian,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  First  Book  (Tit.  11.  2),  altered  this,  and  the 
adopted  son,  unless  adopted  by  an  ascendant,  never  lost  his  right 
to  the  succession  of  his  natural  father,  although  he  gained  a  right 
to  the  succession  db  intestate  of  his  adoptive  father.  (See  paragr. 
1 4.)  Justinian,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  in  the  text  speak  of 
the  case  of  children  given  in  adoption  by  their  natural  father,  the 
changes  he  had  made  having  altered  their  position.  He  speaks  of 
children  emancipated,  and  then  giving  themselves  by  arrogation  to 
an  adoptive  father,  and  their  position  was  not  changed  by  his  system. 
What  is  said  in  the  text  may,  however,  be  applied  to  children  given 
in  adoption  before  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  What  the  text  de- 
scribes as  unreasonable  is  that,  after  the  natural  father  is  dead,  the 
adoptive  father  should  have  power  to  alter  the  succession  of  the 
natural  father. 


11.  Minus  ergo  juris  habent 
adoptivi  filii  qucun  naturales.  Nam- 
que  naturales  emancipati  beneficio 
preetoris  gradum  Hberorum  retinent, 
licet  jure  civili  perdunt :  adoptivi 
vero  emancipati  et  jure  civili  per- 
dunt gradum  liberorum  et  a  prsetore 
non  adjuvantur.  Et  recte:  natu- 
ralia  enim  jura  oivilis  ratio  perimere 
non  potest  neo,  ^uia  desinunt  sui 
heredes  esse,  desmere  possunt  filii 
fiiiffive  ant  nepotes  neptesve  esse : 
adoptivi  vero  emancipati  extraneo- 
mm  loco  incipiunt  esse,  quia  jus 
nomenque  filii  filiffive,  quod  per 
Adoptionem    oonsecuti    sunt,     alia 


11.  The  rights  of  adopted  children 
are  therefore  less  than  those  of  natural 
children,  who,  even  after  emancipa- 
tion, retain  the  rank  of  children  oy 
the  indulgence  of  the  praetor,  although 
they  lose  it  by  the  civil  law.  But 
adopted  children,  when  emancipated, 
lose  the  rank  of  children  by  the  civil 
law,  and  are  not  aided  by  Uie  prsetor. 
And  the  distinction  is  very  proper,  for 
the  civil  law  cannot  destroy  natural 
rights;  and  children  cannot  cease  to 
be  sons  or  daughters,  ^andsons  or 
granddaughters,  by  ceasmg  to  be  mi 
heredes.  But  adopted  children,  when 
emancipated,  become  instantly  stran- 
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civili  ratione,  id  est  emancipatione, 
perdunt. 


gers ;  for  the  rights  and  title  of  son 
or  daughter,  wfich  they  have  only 
obtained  by  adoption,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  another  institution  of  the 
civil  law,  that,  namely,  of  emancipa- 
tion. 
Gai.  ii.  136, 137.    See  Bk.  ii.  Tit,  13.  4. 


12.  Eadem  haec  observantur  et 
in  ea  bonorum  possessione,  quam 
contra  tabulas  testamenti  parentis 
liberis  prseteritis,  id  est  neque  here- 
dibus  institutis  neque,  ut  oportet, 
exheredatis,  praetor  poUicetur.  Nam 
eos  quidem,  qui  in  potestate  paren- 
tis mortis  t-empore  fiierunt,  et  eman- 
cipatoB  vocat  prsetor  ad  earn  bono- 
rum possessionem :  eos  vero,  qui  in 
adoptiva  &milia  fuerunt  per  hoc 
tempus,  quo  naturalis  parens  more- 
retur,  repellit.  Item  adoptiyos 
liberos  emancipatos  ab  adoptivo 
patre  sicut  ab  intestato,  ita  longe 
minus  contra  tabulas  testanienti  ad 
bona  ejus  admittit,  quia  desinunt  in 
liberorum  numero  esse. 


12.  The  same  rules  are  observed 
in  the  possession  of  goods  which  the 
prsetor  gives  contra  tabulas  to  children 
who  have  been  passed  over,  that  is, 
who  have  neither  been  instituted  heirs, 
nor  properly  disinherited.  For  the 
praetor  calls  to  this  possession  of  goods 
those  children  under  the  power  of 
their  ascendant  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  those  also  who  are  emancipated; 
but  he  excludes  those  who  were  in  an 
adoptive  family  at  the  decease  of  their 
natural  ascendant.  So,  too,  adopted 
children  emancipated  by  their  adoptive 
father,  as  they  are  not  admitted  to 
succeed  their  adoptive  fieither  a6  in- 
testato, much  less  are  they  admitted  to 
possess  the  goods  of  their  adoptive 
£&ther  contrary  to  his  testament,  for 
they  cease  to  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  children. 

D.  xxxviii.  6. 1.  6 ;  D.  xxxvii.  4.  6.  4. 

When  a  testament  was  made,  but  a  person  who  was  a  suus 
heres^  or  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  suvs  heres^  was  not 
expressly  disinherited  in  the  testament,  the  praetor  gave  him  the 
po8868sio  bonorum  contra  tahdas^  i.e.  contrary  to  the  testament. 
Such  a  person  is  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  suus  heres  so  much  as 
maintained  in  his  position  of  mus  heres. 

13.  Admonendi    tamen    sumus,  18.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 

eos  qui  in  adoptiva  fSBimilia  sunt  that  children  still  remaining  in  an 
quiVe  post  mortem  naturalis  parentis  adoptive  family,  or  who  have  been 
ab  adoptivo  patre  emancipati  fue-  emancipated  by  their  adoptive  fikther, 
rint,  intestato  parente  natural!  mor- 
tuo,  licet  ea  parte  edicti,  qua  liberi 
ad  bonorum  possessionem  vocantur, 
non  admittantur,  alia  tamen  parte 
vocari,  id  est  qua  cognati  defuncti 
vocantur.    Ex  qua  parte  ita  admit- 


tuntur,  81   ne<^ue 


sui  heredes  liberi 


neque  emancipati  obstent  nejjue 
adgnatus  quidem  ullus  interveniat: 
ante  enim  praetor  liberos  vocat  tam 
guos  heredes  quam  emancipatos, 
deinde  legitimos  heredes,  deinde 
proximos  cognatos. 

Gai.  iii.  31 ;  1 


after  the  decease  of  their  natural 
father,  who  dies  intestate,  although 
not  admitted  by  the  part  of  the  edict 
calling  children  to  the  possession  of 
goods,  are  admitted  by  another  part, 
by  which  the  cognuti  of  the  deceased 
are  called.  They  are,  however,  only 
thus  admitted  in  default  oisui  heredes^ 
emancipated  children,  and  agnaU,  For 
the  praetor  first  calls  the  children,  both 
the  sui  heredes  and  those  emancipated, 
then  the  legitimvi  heredes,  and  tiien  the 
nearest  cognati, 

.  xxxviii.  8.  1.  4. 


14.  Sed    ea    omnia    antiquitati  14.  Such  were  the  rules  that  for- 

quidem  placuerunt :  aliquam  autem    merly  obtained;    but  they  have  re- 
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emendationem    a   nostra    constitn- 
tione  acoeperunt,  qnam  super   his 
personis  posnimns,  quae  a  patribus 
suis  natunJlbus  in  adoptionem  aliis 
dantur.     Invenimus    etenim    non- 
nullos    casus,    in     quibus     filii    et 
naturalium  parentum  successionem 
propter  adoptionem  amittebant  et, 
adoptione  &cile  per  emancipationem 
soluta,  ad   neutoius  patris  succes- 
'   sionem  vocabantur.  Hoc  solito  more 
corrigentes,  constitutionem  scripsi- 
mus,  per  quam  definivimus,  quando 
parens  naturaUs  filimn  suum  ado- 
ptandum  alii  dederit,  integra  omnia 
jura  ita  servari,  atque  si  in  patris 
naturaHs  potestate  permansisset  neo 
penitus  adoptio    fuerit    subsecuta : 
nisi  in  hoc   tantummodo   casu,  ut 
possit  ab  intestato  ad  patris  adoptivi 
venire    successionem.      Testcunento 
autem  ab  eo  £Eusto  neque  jure  civili 
neqne  prsetorio  aliquid  ex  nereditate 
ejns  persequi  potest   ne^ue  contra 
tabulae  bonomm  possessions  a^gnita 
neque   inofficiosi  querela  instituta, 
cum  neo  necessitas  patri  adoptivo 
imiMnitur  vel  heredem  eum  msti- 
tnere  vel  exheredatum  facere,  utpote 
nullo  naturali  vinculo  copulatum : 
neque  si  ex  Sabiniano  senatusoon- 
sulto  ex  tribus  maribus  fuerit  ado- 
ptatus;  nam  et  in  hujusmodi  casu 
ne<|ue  quarta  ei  servatur  nee  ulla 
actio  ad  ejus  persecutionem  ei  com- 
petii.     Nostra  autem  constitutions 
exceptus  est  is,  quem  parens  natu- 
ndis  adoptandum  susceperit :  utro- 
que  enim  jure  tam  naturali  quam 
legitimo  in  banc  personam  concur- 
rente,  pristina  jura   tali  adoptioni 
servavimus,  quemadmodum  si  pater- 
fihmilias  sese  dederit  adrogandum. 
Qu»    specialiter   et    singillatim  ex 
prae&tCB  constitutionis    tenore  pos- 
sunt  coUigi. 


ceived  some  emendation  from  our  con- 
stitution relating  to  persons  given  in 
adoption    by    their    natural   fathers. 
For  cases  have  occurred  in  which  sons 
have  lost  by  adoption  their  succession 
to  their  natural  ascendants,  and,  the 
tie  of  adoption  being  easily  dissolved 
by  emancipation,  have  lost  the  right 
of  succeedmg  to  either  father.    Cor- 
recting, therefore,  as  usual,  what  is 
wrong,  we  have  promulgated  a  consti- 
tution enacting  that,  when  a  natunJ 
father  has  given  his  son  in  adoption, 
the  rights  of  the  son  shall  be  preserved 
exactly  as  if  he  had  still  remained  in 
the  power  of  his  natural  feither,  and  no 
adoption  had  taken  place ;  except  only 
in  this,  that  the  person  adopted  may 
succeed  to  his  adoptive  father,  if  he 
dies  intestate.    But,  if  the  adoptive 
father  makes  a  testament,  the  adopted 
son  can  neither  by  the  civil  law  nor 
under  the  preetorian  edict  obtain  any 
part  of  the  inheritance,  whether  he 
demands  possession  of  the  effects  con- 
tra tubulaa,  or  alleges  that  the  testa- 
ment is  inofficious;    for  an  adoptive 
fiftther  is  under  no  obligation  to  insti- 
tute or  disinherit    his    adopted    son, 
there  being  no  natural   tie   between 
them,  not  even  if  the  adopted  son  has 
been  chosen  among   three    brothers, 
according    to    the    senatusconaultum 
SoMndanwinf  for  even  in  this  case  the 
son  does  not  obtain  the  fourth  part  of 
his  adoptive  fiftther's  effects,  nor  nas  he 
any  action  whereby  to  claim  it.    But 
persons  adopted  by  an  ascendant  are 
excepted  in  our  constitution;  for,  as 
natural  and  civil  rights  both  concur  in 
their  favour,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  preserve  to  this  adoption  its  effect 
under  the  old  law,  as  also  to  the  arro- 
gation  of  a  paterfa/nviliaa.    But  this, 
in  all    its  details,  may  be   collected 
from  the  tenor  of  the  above-mentioned 
constitution. 


C.  viii.  47. 10.  pr.  1,2,  8. 

Theophilus,  in  his  Paraphrase,  tells  us  that  when  a  person 
adopted  one  of  three  male  children,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  senatua^ 
coTimltum  Sabinianum,  to  leave  him  a  fourth  part  of  his  property, 
but  gives  no  reason  for  the  rule,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  the  true  reason  was.  Justinian  did  away  with  the  provision 
of  the  8enatu8C(m8uUum,  because  it  was  not,  under  his  legislation, 
necessary  to  protect  specially  the  person  thus  chosen,  inasmuch  as 
no  adopted  child  lost  his  share  of  his  inheritance  of  his  natural 
father.     (Bk.  i.  Tit.  11.  2.) 
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Children  adopted  by  a  stranger  were  not,  under  Justinian's 
legislation,  properly  speaking,  placed  in  the  rank  of  sui  heredes, 
but  remained  sui  heredes,  for  the  adoption  had  no  effect  on  their 
position  in  their  natural  family.  The  effect  of  adoption  was 
destroyed,  not  specially  provided  against. 


15.  The  ancient  law,  fjftvonring  de- 
scendants from  males,  called  only 
grandchildren  so  descended  to  the 
succession  as  sm  heredes,  in  preference 
to  the  agnatic  while  grandchildren  bom 
of  daughters,  and  great-grandchildren 
bom  of  granddaughters,  were  reckoned 
among  cognati,  and  succeeded  only 
after  the  agnati  to  their  maternal  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather,  or  to 
their  grandmother  or  great-grand- 
mother, maternal  or  patemaL  Bnt 
the  emperors  would  not  suffer  such  a 
violence  against  nature  to  continue 
without  an  adequate  alteration;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  name  of  grandchOd 
and  great-grandchild  is  conmion  to 
descendants  both  by  females  and  by 
males,  they  gave  all  the  same  right 
and  order  of  succession.  But,  that 
persons  whose  privileges  rest  not  only 
on  nature,  but  also  on  the  ancient  law, 
might  enjoy  some  peculiar  advantage, 
they  thought  it  right  that  the  portions 
of  grandchildren,  great-grandcmldren, 
and  other  lineal  descendants  of  a  female, 
should  be  somewhat  diminished,  so 
that  the^  should  not  receive  so  much 
by  a  thnrd  part  as  their  mother  or 
grandmother  would  have  received,  or, 
when  the  succession  is  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  woman,  as  their  fskiher  or 
grandfather,  paternal  or  maternal^ 
would  have  received;  and,  although 
there  were  no  other  descendants,  if 
they  entered  on  the  inheritance,  the 
emperors  did  not  call  the  tignati  to  the 
succession.  And  as,  upon  the  decease 
of  a  son,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
calls  the  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren, male  and  female,  to 
represent  their  father  in  the  succes- 
sion to  their  grandfather,  so  the  im- 
perial legislation  calls  them  to  take  in 
succession  the  place  of  their  mother 
or  grandmother,  subject  only  to  the 
above-mentioned  deduction  of  a  third 
part. 

C.  vi.  55.  9. 

This  section  contains  the  substance  of  a  constitution  of  the 
Emperors  Theodosins,  Valentinian,  and  Arcadius.  (Cod.  Theod. 
V.  5.)     Justinian  here  says,  that  when  there  were  descendants  by  a 


15.  Item  vetustas,  ex  masoulis 
progenitos  plus  diligens,  solos  ne- 
potes  vel  neptes,  qui  ex  virili  sexu 
descendunt,  ad  suorum  vocabat  sue- 
cessionem  et  juri  adgnatorum  eos 
anteponebat :  nepotes  autem,  qui  ex 
fiUabus  nati  sunt,  et  pronepotes  ex 
neptibus  cognatorum  loco  numerans, 
post  adgnatorum  lineam  eos  vocabat 
tam  in  avi  vel  proavi  matemi  quam 
in  avise  vel  proavi®  sive  patemee 
sive  matemse  successionem.  Divi 
autem  principes  non  passi  sunt  taJem 
contra  naturam  injuriam  sine  com- 
petenti  emendatione  relin<][uere :  sed 
cum  nepotis  et  pronepotis  nomen 
commune  est  utrisque,  qui  tam  ex 
masculis  quam  ex  leminis  descen- 
dunt, ideo  eundem  gradum  et  ordi- 
nem  successionis  eis  donaverunt :  sed 
ut  aliquid  amplius  sit  eis,  qui  non 
solum  naturae,  sed  etiam  veteris  ju- 
ris suffiragio  muniuntur,  portionem 
nepotum  et  neptium  vel  deinceps, 
de  quibus  supra  diximus,  paulo 
minuendam  esse  existimaverunt,  ut 
minus  tertiam  partem  acciperent, 
quam  mater  eorum  vel  avia  faerat 
acceptura,  vel  pater  eorum  vel  avus 
patemus  sive  matemus,  quando 
femina  mortua  sit,  cujus  de  heredi- 
tate  a^tur,  bisque,  licet  soli  sint, 
adeuntibus  adgnatos  minime  voca- 
bant.  Et  quemadmodum  lex  duo- 
decim  tabularum  filio  mortuo  ne- 
potes vel  neptes  vel  pronepotes  et 
proneptes  in  locum  patris  sui  ad 
successionem  avi  vocat :  ita  et  prin- 
'cipalis  dispositio  in  locum  matris 
SU8B  vel  aviffi  eos  cum  jam  desi- 
gnata  partis  tertiss  deminutione 
vocat. 
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female  who  entered  on  the  inheritance,  the  agnati  were  not  called 
to  the  snccession.  We  gather,  however,  from  the  Code  itself,  that 
the  agnati  had,  nnder  this  constitution,  a  fourth  part  of  the  in- 
heritance, as  a  sort  of  Falddia.     (See  next  paragr.) 


16.  But,  as  there  still  remained 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  agnati 
and  the  above-mentioned  grandchil- 
dren, the  agnati  claiming  the  fourth 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  by 
virtue  of  a  constitution,  we  have  re- 
jected this  constitution,  and  have  not 
permitted  it  to  be  inserted  into  our 
code  from  that  of  Theodosius.  And 
in  the  constitution  we  have  ourselves 
promulgated,  we  have  completely  de- 
parted from  the  provisions  of  this 
former  constitution,  and  have  enacted 
that  agnati  shall  take  no  part  in  the 
succession  of  the  deceased,  when  there 
are  grandchildren  bom  of  a  daughter, 
or  great-grandchildren  born  of  a  grand- 
daughter, or  any  other  descendants 
from  a  female  in  the  direct  line;  so  that 
those  in  a  collateral  line  may  not  be 
preferred  to  direct  descendants.  This 
constitution  is  to  prevail  from  the  date 
of  its  promulgation  in  its  full  force, 
as  we  here  again  enact.  And  as  the 
old  law  ordered,  that  between  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  and  his  grandsons 
by  a  son,  every  inheritance  should  be 
divided  in  stirpes,  and  not  in  ca^pita, 
so  we  also  ordain,  that  a  similar  distri- 
bution shall  be  made  between  sons  and 
grandsons  by  a  daughter,  and  between 
grandsons  and  granddaughters,  great- 
grandsons  and  great-granddaughters, 
and  all  other,  descendants  in  a  direct 
line;  so  that  the  children  of  either 
branch  may  receive  the  share  of  their 
mother  or  fftther,  their  grandmother 
or  grandfather,  without  any  diminu- 
tion ;  and,  if  of  the  one  branch  there 
should  be  one  or  two  children,  and  of 
the  other  branch  three  or  four,  then 
the  one  or  two  shall  have  one  hsdf, 
and  the  three  or  four  the  other  half,  of 
the  inheritance. 

C.  vi.  55. 12, 

Those  who,  not  being  mi  heredeSy  were  admitted  to  rank  as 
such,  were  not  necesaoHi.  They  could  accept  the  inheritance  or 
not,  which  they  only  acquired  when  they  entered  on  it,  his  adeuii- 
tibus.     (Paragr.  15.) 

The  principal  changes  in  the  succession  of  the  mi  heredes  were 
these: — 

1.  Those  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  power  of  the  de  cujus 

T  2 


16.  Sed  nos,  cum  adhuc  dubitatio 
manebat  inter  adgnatos  et  memora- 
tos  nepotes,  j)artem  quartam  defun- 
cti  Bubstantise  adgnatis  sibi  vindi- 
cantibus  ex  cujusoUim  constitutionis 
auctoritate,  memoratam  quidem  con- 
stitutionem  a  nostro  codice  segrega- 
vixnus  neque  inseri  eam  ex  Theo- 
dosiano  codice  in  eo  concessimus. 
Nostra  autem  constitutione  promul- 
gata  toti  juri  ejus  derogatum  est  et 
sanximus,  talibus  nepotibus  ex  fiha 
vel  pronepotibus  ex  nepte  et  deinceps 
superstitious,  adgnatos  nullam  par- 
tem mortui  successionis  sibi  vindi- 
care,  ne  hi,  qui  ex  transversa  linea 
veniunt,  potiores  his  habeantur,  qui 
recto  jure  descendunt :  quam  con- 
stitutionem  nostram  optinere  secun- 
dum sui  vigorem  et  tempora  et  nunc 
sanoimus.  Ita  tamen  quemadmodum 
inter  filios  et  nepotes  ex  fiUo  anti- 
quitas  statuit  non  in  capita  sed  in 
stirpes  dividi  hereditatem,  similiter 
nos  inter  filios  et  nepotes  ex  filia 
distributionem  fieri  jubemus,  vel 
inter  onmes  nepotes  et  neptes  et  alias 
deinceps  personas,  ut  utraqne  pro- 
genies matris  suee  vel  patns,  avis 
vel  avi  portionem  sine  idla  deminu- 
tione  consequantur,  et,  si  forte  unus 
vel  duo  ex  una  parte,  ex  altera  tres 
ant  quattuor  extent,  unus  aut  duo 
dimidiam,  alteri  tres  aut  quattuor 
alteram  dimidiam  hereditatis  ha- 
beant. 
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(i.e.  the  person  of  whose  inheritance  we  are  speaking),  and  becoming 
fnd  juris  by  his  death,  succeeded  as  sui  heredes  under  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

2.  The  prsBtor,  by  giving  them  the  possessio  h(morum,  placed 
in  the  rank  of  sid  heredes  the  following  classes  of  persons: 
(1)  emancipated  children;  (2),  if  the  emancipated  father  was  dead, 
grandchildren  conceived  after  his  emancipation,  or  (3),  if  the  de 
cujus  was  the  emancipated  son,  his  unemancipated  children  con- 
ceived before  the  emancipation ;  (4)  sui  heredes  deprived  of  the 
power  of  inheriting  by  a  capitis  deminutio^  but  afterwards  resti^ 
tuti  in  integi^um;  and  (5)  adopted  children  emancipated  by  the 
adoptive  father  during  the  life  of  the  de  cujiis,  their  natural 
father. 

3.  A  constitution  of  Theodosius  permitted  the  children  and 
descendants  of  deceased  daughters  to  succeed  to  the  portion  their 
mother  would  have  received  as  suvs  heres,  giving  up  one-third  of 
it  to  other  sui  heredes^  if  there  were  any,  and,  if  not,  one-fourth  to 
the  agnati. 

4.  Under  Justinian,  adoption  by  a  stranger  ceased  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  position  of  the  person  adopted  in  his  natural  family ; 
and  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  Theodosius  just 
mentioned  succeeded  to  the  whole  share  of  the  deceased  daughter 
without  any  deduction. 

Tit.   II.    DE    LEGITIMA  ADGNATORUM    SUCCESSIONE. 

Si  nemo  sans  heres  vel  eonim,  When  there  is  no  suu^  heres,  nor 

quos  inter  suos  heredes  prsetor  vel  any  of   those  persons  called  by  the 

oonstitutiones  vocant,  extat  et  qui  prastor  or  the  constitutions  to  inherit 

successionem  quoqno  modo  amplec-  with  stU  Tieredea,  to  take  the  succes- 

tatur:  tunc  ex  lege  dnodecim  tabula-  sion    in    any    way,    the    inheritance, 

rum  ad  adgnatum  proximum  here-  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 

ditas  pertinet.  Tables,  belongs  to  the  nearest  cignatus, 

Gai.  iii.  9. 

All  persons  were  a^jnati  who,  descended  from  a  common  an- 
cestor, would,  if  that  ancestor  had  been  living,  and  they  themselves 
not  emancipated,  have  been  in  his  power.  The  sui  lieredes  were 
thus  agnati;  but  as  they  had  the  title  of  sui  heredes  peculiar 
to  themselves,  only  those  a/piati  received  the  name  of  agnati  who 
were  connected  with  the  de  cujus  by  a  collateral  line. 

1.  Sunt  autem  adgnati,  ut  primo  1.  Agnati,  as  we  have  explained  in 

quoque    libro    tradictunns,    cognati  the  First  Book,  are  those  cognati  who 

per  virilis  sexns  personas  cognatione  are  related  through  males,  that  is,  are 

juncti,  quasi  a  patre  cognati.  Itaque  cognati  by  the  father ;  and  therefore 

eodem    patre    nati  fratres  adgnati  brothers,    who  are    the  sons  of  the 

sibi  sunt,  qui  et  consanguinei  vocan-  same  father,  are  adgnati  to  each  other 

tur,  nee  requiritur,  an  etiam  eandem  (they  are  also  called  con9anguine%), 

matrem    habuerint.    Item   natruus  and  it  is  not  asked  whether  they  have 

fratris  filio  et  invicem  is  illi  adgnatus  the  same  mother.     An  imcle  is  also 

est.     Eodem    numero  sunt  fratres  agnatus   to   his   brother's   son,  and 
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patmeles,  id  est  qui  ex  dnobus 
iratribus  procreati  sunt,  qui  etiam 
consobrini  vocantiir.  Qua  ratione 
etiazn  ad  plures  grados  adgnationis 
pervenire  poterimtus.  Hi  quoqne, 
qui  post  mortem  patris  nascmitur, 
nanciscnnttir  consanguinitatis  jura. 
Non  tamen  omnibus  simul  adgnatis 
dat  lex  hereditatem,  sed  his,  qui 
tunc  proximo  gradu  sunt,  cum  cer- 
tom  esse  coeperit,  aliquem  intestatum 
decessisse. 


conversely,  the  brother's  son  to  his 
paternal  uncle.  So  also  f raises  patrvs- 
leSf  that  is,  the  children  of  brothers 
(also  called  consobrini),  are  likewise 
agnati.  We  may  thus  reckon  many 
degrees  of  agnation.  Children,  too, 
who  are  bom  after  the  decease  of  their 
father,  obtaiu  the  rights  of  consangui- 
nity. The  law  does  not,  however,  give 
the  inheritance  to  all  t^e  cbgnati,  but 
to  those  onlv  who  are  in  the  nearest 
degree  at  the  time  that  it  becomes 
certain  that  the  deceased  has  died 
intestate. 


Gai.  i.  156 ;  iii.  10, 11. 


2.  Per  adoptionem  quoque  ad- 
gnationis juB  consistit,  veluti  inter 
filioB  naturales  et  eos,  quos  pater  eo- 
rum  adoptavit  (nee  dubium  est,  quin 
proprie  consanguinei  appellentur) ; 
item  si  quis  ex  ceteris  adgnatis  tuis, 
veluti  firater  aut  patruus  aut  denique 
is,  qui  longiore  gradu  est,  aliquem 
adoptaverit,  adgnatio  inter  vos  esse 
non  dubitatur. 

8.  Ceterum  inter  masculos  <jui- 
dem  adgnationis  jure  hereditas 
etiam  longissimo  gradu  ultro  citro- 
que  capitur.  Quod  ad  feminas  vero 
ita  placebat,  utipsse  consanguinitatis 
jure  tantum  capiant  hereditatem,  si 
sorores  sint,  ulterius  non  capiant: 
masculi  vero  ad  earum  hereditates, 
etiam  si  lon^simo  gradu  sint,  ad- 
mittantur.  Qua  de  causa  fratris  tui 
aut  patrui  tui  filise  vel  amits  tuaB 
hereditas  ad  te  pertinebat,  tua  vero 
ad  illas  non  pertmebat.  Quod  ideo 
ita  constitutum  erat,  quia  com- 
modius  videbatur,  ita  jura  constitui, 
ut  plerumque  hereditates  ad  mascu- 
los confluerent.  Sed  quia  sane 
iniquum  erat,  in  universum  eas 
quasi  extraneas  repelli,  praetor  eas 
sul  bonorum  possessionem  admittebat 
ea  parte,  qua  proximitatis  nomine 
bonorum  possessionem  poUicetur : 
ex  qua  parte  ita  scihcet  admittuntur, 
si  neque  adgnatus  uUus  nee  proxi- 
mior  cognatus  interveniat.  Et  haBC 
quidem  lex  duodecim  tabularum 
nullo  modo  introduxit,  sed  simpli- 
citatem  legibus  amicam  amplexa, 
simili  modo  omnes  adgnatos  sive 
masculos  sive  feminas  cujuscumque 
gradus  ad  similitudinem  suorum  in- 
vicem  ad  successionem  vocabat  : 
media    autem   jurisprudentia,   quse 


2.  The  right  of  agnation  arises  also 
through  adoption ;  thus  the  natural  and 
the  adopted  sons  of  the  same  &ther 
are  agnati.  And  such  persons  are 
without  doubt  properly  included  in  the 
term  conscmgmnei.  Also,  if  one  of 
your  agnati,  as,  for  example,  a  brother, 
a  paternal  uncle,  or  any  other  agnatus, 
however  remote,  adopts  anyone,  then 
there  is  undoubtedly  agnation  between 
you. 

8.  Agnation  gives  males,  however 
distant  in  degree,  reciprocal  rights  to 
the  succession  to  inheritances.  But  it 
was  thought  right  that  females  should 
only  inherit  by  title  of  consan^;uinity 
if  they  were  sisters,  and  not  if  in  a 
more  remote  degree ;  while  their  male 
agnatif  in  however  remote  a  degree, 
were  admitted  to  succeed  to  them. 
Thus  the  inheritance  of  your  brother's 
daughter,  or  of  the  daughter  of  your 
paternal  uncle  or  aunt,  would  belong 
to  vou :  but  not  your  inheritance 
to  them.  This  distinction  was  made, 
because  it  seemed  expedient  that  the 
law  should  be  so  ordered,  that  inherit- 
ances should  for  the  most  part  fall 
into  the  possession  of  males.  But 
as  it  was  contrary  to  equity  that  fe- 
males should  be  thus  almost  wholly 
excluded  as  strangers,  the  prsetor  ad- 
mits them  to  the  possession  of  goods 
imder  the  section  of  his  edict  giving 
possession  of  goods  on  account  of 
proximity ;  but  they  are  only  admitted 
under  this  section  if  there  is  no  ag- 
natus,  nor  any  nearer  cognatus  coming 
before  them.  The  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  introduce  any  of  these 
distinctions;  but,  with  the  simplicity 
proper  to  all  legislation,  called  the 
agnati  of  either  sex,  or  any  degree,  to 
a  reciprocal  succession,  in  the  same 
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erat  lege  quidem  duodecim  tabula- 
rum  junior,  imperiali  autem  diepo- 
sitione  anterior,  subtilitate  quadam 
excogitata,  prsefatam  differentiam 
inducebat  et  penitus  eas  a  succes- 
sione  adgnatorum  repellebat,  omni 
alia  Buccessione  incognita,  donee 
praetores,  paulatim  asperitatem  juris 
civilis  corrigentes  sive,  quod  deest, 
adimplentes,  humano  proposito 
alium  ordinem  euis  edictis  addide- 
runt  et,  cognationis  linea  proximi- 
tatis  nomine  introducta,per  bonorum 
possessionem  eas  adjuvabant  et  pol- 
licebantur  his  bonorum  possessio- 
nem, quse  unde  cognati  appeUatur. 
Nos  vero  legem  duodecim  tabu- 
larum  sequentes  et  ejus  vestigia 
in  hac  parte  oonservantes,  laudamus 
quidem  prsetores  suee  humanitatis, 
non  tamen  eos  in  plenum  causa; 
mederi  invenimus  :  quare  etenim, 
uno  eodemque  gradu  naturali  con- 
currente  et  adgnationis  titulis  tam 
in  masculis  quam  in-  feminis  eequa 
lance  constitutis,  masculis  quidem 
dabatur  ad  successionem  venire 
omnium  adgnatorum,  ex  adgnatis 
autem  mulieribus  nullis  penitus  nisi 
soli  sorori  ad  adgnatorum  succes- 
sionem patebat  aditus?  Ideo  in 
plenum  omnia  reducentes  et  ad  jus 
duodecim  tabularum  eandem  dispo- 
sitionem  exsquantes,  nostra  con- 
stitutione  sanximus,  omnes  legitimas 
personas,  id  est  per  virilem  sexum 
descendentes,  sive  masculini  sive 
feminini  generis  sunt,  simili  modo 
ad  jura  successionis  legitimae  ab  in- 
testato  vocari  secundum  gradus  sui 
prserogativam  nee  ideo  excludendas, 
quia  consanguinitatis  jura  sicuti 
germanse  non  habent. 


manner  as  auijieredei.  It  was  an  in- 
termediate jiuisprudence,  posterior  to 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but 
prior  to  the  imperial  constitutions, 
that  in  a  spirit  of  subtle  ingenuity 
introduced  this  distinction,  and  en- 
tirely excluded  females  from  the  suc- 
cession of  agruUij  no  other  method  of 
succession  being  then  known,  until  the 
preetors,  correcting  by  degrees  the  as- 
perity of  the  civil  law,  or  supplying 
what  was  deficient,  were  led  by  their 
feeling  of  equity  to  add  in  their  edicts 
a  new  order  of  succession.  The  line 
o{  cognati  was  admitted  according  to 
the  degrees  of  proximity,  and  relief 
was  thus  afforded  to  females  b^  the 
praetor  giving  them  the  possession  of 
goods  called  unde  cognati.  But  we, 
turning  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  following  in  its  steps  in 
our  legislation  on  this  point,  praise 
the  kind  feeling  of  the  praetors,  but 
cannot  think  they  have  provided  a 
complete  remedy  for  the  evil.  Why, 
indeed,  when  males  and  females  are 
placed  in  the  same  degree  of  natural 
relationship,  and  have  equally  the  title 
of  agnation,  should  males  be  permitted 
to  succeed  to  all  their  agnati,  while 
females,  with  the  single  exception  of 
sisters,  are  entirely  excluded?  We 
therefore,  bringing  back  everything  to 
what  it  was,  and  conforming  our  scheme 
to  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  have  de- 
clared by  our  constitution,  that  all  fe- 
gitimce  persoruBy  that  is  descendants 
from  males,  whether  themselves  male 
or  female,  shall  be  equally  called  to 
the  rights  of  legal  succession  ah  intes- 
tato,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
their  degree,  and  shall  not  be  excluded 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  consanguinity  which  sisters 
have. 
Gai.  iii.  14,  28,  29 ;  C.  vi.  68. 14. 

The  media  jnrisprudmitia  here  spoken  of  consisted  of  the 
opinions  of  the  jurisprudentes,  who  extended  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Voconiay  which  limited  the  succession  of  females  under  a 
testament,  to  their  succession  ah  intestato.  Femince  ad  here- 
didates  legitimas  ultra  cmisanguineas  successuyiies  non  adr 
mittuntur.  Idque  jure  civili  Voconiana  ratione  videiur  effectum. 
(Paul.  Sent,  4.  8.  22.)  Thus  a  distinction  was  made  among 
the  agnati  themselves  and  the  consanguinei^  that  is,  agnaii 
in  the  second  degree ;  or,  in  other  words,  brothers  and  sisters, 
natural  or  adoptive,  of  the  de  cujtis,  were  made  into  a  class  apart 
and   distinguished  from  the  agnati  properly  so   called.     Consan- 
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ffuineiis^  when  nsed  to  mark  off  a  particular  class  of  the  agnatic 
merely  means  children  of  the  same  father,  without  any  reference  to 
the  mother. 


4.  Hoc  etiam  addendum  noBtrse 
oonstitntioni  existimavimus,  at  trans- 
feratnr  xmoB  tantmnmodo  gradus  a 
jure  cognationis  in  legitiniam  succes- 
sionem,  ut  non  solum  firatris  filius  et 
filia  secundum  quod  jam  deiinivimus, 
ad  successionem  patrui  sui  vocentur, 
sed  etiam  gennanse  consanguinesB 
vel  sororis  uterinse  filiufl  et  filia  soU 
et  non  deinceps  personsB  una  cum 
his  ad  jura  avunculi  sui  perveniant 
et  mortuo  eo,  qui  patruus  quidem 
est  firatris  sui  fibis,  avunculus  autem 
sororis  suae  suboli,  simili  modo  ab 
utroque  latere  succedant,  tamquam 
si  omnes  ex  masculis  descendentes 
legitimo  jure  veniant,  scilicet  ubi 
firater  et  soror  superstites  non  sunt 
(his  etenim  personis  prscedentibus 
et  successionem  admittentibus  ceteri 
gradus  remanent  penitus  semoti) : 
videlicet  hereditate  non  in  stirpes, 
sed  in  capita  dividenda. 


4.  We  have  also  thought  fit  to  add 
to  our  constitution,  that  one  whole 
degree,  but  only  one,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred firom  the  line  of  cognati  to  the 
legal  succession.  Not  only  the  son  and 
daughter  of  a  brother,  as  we  have  just 
explained,  shall  be  called  to  the  suc- 
cession of  their  paternal  uncle,  but  to- 
gether with  them  the  son  or  daughter 
of  a  sister,  though  she  is  only  by  the 
same  father  or  only  by  the  same  mo- 
ther (but  no  one  in  a  more  distant  de- 
gree than  a  son  and  daughter  of  such 
a  sister),  shall  also  be  admitted  to  the 
succession  of  their  maternal  uncle. 
Thus,  when  a  person  dies  who  is  a 
paternal  uncle  to  the  children  of  his 
brother,  and  maternal  uncle  to  the 
children  of  his  sister,  then  the  children 
of  either  branch  succeed  exactly  as  if 
they  were  all  descendants  firom  males, 
and  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  succes- 
sion. But  this  is  only  if  the  deceased 
leaves  no  brother  or  sister,  for  if  he 
leaves  anv,  and  they  accept  the  inhe- 
ritance, the  more  remote  degrees  are 
entirely  excluded  firom  the  inheritance, 
as  it  is  to  be  divided  in  capita  and  not 
in  stirpes, 

C.  vi.  68. 14.  6,  7. 

The  children  of  a  sister,  although  only  consangtihieay  that  is, 
haying  the  same  father,  or  uterina^  having  the  same  mother,  were 
thus  admitted  to  the  succession  as  dgnati.  We  might  gather  from 
this  that  uterine  brothers  and  sisters  themselves  were  admitted, 
although  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  text.  The  code  contains  a  con- 
stitution of  Justinian  (0.  vi.  56.  7)  expressly  admitting  them. 
The  changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  children  as  agnati  were  as  follows : — In  A.D. 
498  Anastasius  gave  the  rights  of  agnation  to  emancipated  brothers 
and  sisters,  except  that  they  only  received  one  half  of  what 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  remained  in  the  family.  (See 
Tit.  5.  1.)  The  children  of  emancipated  brothers  and  sisters  still 
remained  cognati  only.  Justinian  gave  the  rights  of  agnation,  in 
A.D.  528,  to  uterine  brothers  and  sisters  (C.  vi.  56.  7) ;  and  in  a.d. 
531,  to  the  children  of  uterine  sisters  (C.  vi.  58. 14.  6) ;  and  though 
the  children  of  uterine  brothers  are  not  mentioned  in  the  constitu- 
tion, they  must  undoubtedly  have  been  placed  in  the  same  position. 
Finally,  in  a  constitution  dated  October,  a.d.  534  (C.  vi.  58.  15), 
and  therefore  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Institutes, 
Justinian  admitted  as  agnati   emancipated  brothers   and   sisters 
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without  any  deduction  of  a  fourth,  uterine  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
nephews  and  nieces  being  the  children  either  of  emancipated  or 
uterine  brothers  and  sisters.  After  that  constitution  there  were 
not,  therefore,  any  but  agnati  in  the  second  degree,  nor  any  in  the 
third  degree  except  the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  de  cujus, 

Agnatorum  hereditates  dividuntur  in  capita.  (Ulp.  Reg.  26. 
4.)  There  was  no  division  per  atirpesj  which  was  originally  only 
a  consequence  of  the  patria  potestas^  in  the  succession  of  agjuiti. 
If  one  of  those  in  any  degree  of  relationship  was  dead,  his  repre- 
sentatives did  not  take  his  share.  He  was  entirely  passed  over, 
and  the  others  in  that  degree  of  relationship  were  alone  called  to 
the  succession. 

Agnati  were  spoken  of  as  legitimi  heredes  (cf.  legitimi  tviores, 
Bk.  i.  Tit.  15.  pr.),  because  the  inheritance  was  given  to  them  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  whereas  the  cognati  only  received  it 
from  the  praetor. 


5.  Si  plures  sint  grados  adgna- 
tornm,  aperte  lex  duodecim  tabula- 
rum  proximum  vocat:  itaque  d 
verbi  gratia  sit  frater  defdncti  et 
alteriuB  fratris  filius  ant  patraus, 
frater  potior  habetur.  Et  quamvis 
singolari  numero  tisa  lex  proximum 
vocet,  tamen  dubium  non  est,  qoin 
et,  si  plures  sint  ejusdem  gradus, 
omnes  admittantur :  nam  et  proprie 
proximus  ex  plnribns  ^adibus  in- 
tellegitur  et  tamen  dubium  non  est, 
quin,  licet  unus  sit  gradus  adgna- 
torum,  pertineat  ad  eos  hereditas. 


5.  When  there  are  many  degrees  of 
agnatif  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
expressly  caUs  the  nearest ;  if^  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  a  son  of  another  broker, 
or  a  paternal  uncle,  the  brother  is  pre- 
ferred. And,  although  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  calls  the  nearest  agnatus 
(in  the  singular  number),  yet  without 
doubt,  if  there  are  several  in  the  same 
degree,  they  ought  all  to  be  admitted, 
And,  although  properly  by  the  nearest 
degree  must  be  understood  the  nearest 
of  several,  yet,  if  all  the  agnati  are  in 
the  same  degree,  the  inheritance  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  them  alL 

Gai.  iii.  15. 


6.  Proximus*  autem,  si  quidem 
nullo  testamento  fiEicto  quisque  de- 
cesserit,  per  hoc  tempus  requiritur, 
quo  mortuus  est  is,  cujus  de  here- 
ditate  queritur.  Quodsi  facto  te- 
stamento quisquam  decesserit,  per 
hoc  tempus  requiritur,  quo  certum 
esse  coeperit,  nullum  ex  testamento 
heredem  extaturum  :  tum  enim  pro- 
prie quisque  intellegitnr  intestatus 
decessisse.  Quod  quidem  aliquando 
longo  tempore  declaratur:  in  quo 
spatio  temporis  ssepe  accidit,  ut  pro- 
ximiore  mortuo  proximus  esse  mci- 
piat,  qui  moriente  testatore  non  erat 
proximus. 

Gai. 

7.  Placebat  autem,  in  eo  genere 
percipiendarum  hereditatum  succes- 
sionem  non  esse,  id  est  quamvis 
proximus,  qui    secundum  ea,   quse 


6.  When  a  man  dies  without  a  tes- 
tament, the  nearest  agiuUus  is  the  ag- 
natus  who  is  nearest  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased.  But,  if  he  dies 
after  having  made  a  testament,  then  he 
is  the  nearest  who  is  so  when  it  be- 
comes certain  that  there  will  be  no  tes- 
tamentary heir  ;  for  it  is  only  then, 
that  a  man  who  has  made  a  testament 
can  be  said  to  have  died  intestate,  and 
this  sometimes  is  uncertain  for  a  long 
time.  Meanwhile,  the  nearest  agnatus 
may  die,  and  some  one  become  the 
nearest  who  was  not  so  at  the  death  of 
the  testator. 

iii.  18. 

7.  But  it  was  settled  that  in  this 
order  of  succession  there  should  be  no 
devolution,  that  is  to  say,  tiiat  if  the 
nearest  a^natuSt  called  in  the  manner 
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dizimns,  vocatur  ad  hereditatem, 
ant  spreverit  hereditatem  aut,  ante- 
quam  adeat,  decesserit,  nihilo  magis 
legitimo  jure  sequentes  admittuntur. 
Qnod  itemm  prsetores  imperfecto 
jure  corrigentes,  non  in  totnm  sine 
adminiculo  relinquebant,  sed  ex  co- 
gnatonun  ordine  eos  vocabant,  ut- 
pote  adgnationis  jure  eis  recluso. 
Sed  no8  nihil  deesse  perfectissimo 
jnri  cnpientes,  nostra  constitntione 
sanximus,  quam  de  jure  patronatus, 
hmnanitate  suggerente,  protulimus, 
snccessionem  in  adgnatorum  heredi- 
tatibus  non  esse  eis  denegandam, 
cnm  satis  absnrdum  erat,  quod 
cognatis  a  prsetore  apertum  est,  hoc 
adgnatis  esse  reclusum,  maxime  cum 
in  onere  quidem  tutelarum  et  primo 
gradn  deficiente,  sequens  suocedit  et, 
quod  in  onere  optinebat,  non  erat  in 
lucro  permissum. 


we  have  mentioned  to  the  inheritance, 
either  refused  it,  or  died  before  he 
entered  on  it,  those  following  him  in 
agnatic  succession  were  not  thereby 
admitted  to  succeed  him.  Here,  too, 
the  praetors,  though  not  introducing  a 
complete  reform,  did  not  leave  the 
agnati  wholly  without  relief,  but  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  called  to  the 
inheritance  as  cognati,  since  they  were 
debarred  from  the  rights  of  agnation. 
But  we,  desirous  that  our  law  should 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  by  our  con- 
stitution, which  we  were  prompted  by 
regard  for  equity  to  publish  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage,  have  decided  that 
a  devolution  in  the  succession  shall  not 
be  denied  to  agnati.  It  was  indeed 
absurd  to  refuse  them  a  right  which 
the  praetor  gave  to  cognati,  especially 
as  the  burden  of  tutelage  devolved  on 
the  remoter  degree  of  agnati,  if  there 
was  a  fioilure  of  the  nearer,  and  thus 
the  principle  of  devolution  was  ad- 
mitted to  impose  burdens,  and  was  not 
admitted  to  confer  advantages. 

GAi.ii.  12,22,25,28. 

In  hereditate  legitima  successioni  hcus  non  est,  (Paul.  Sent, 
4.  8.  23.)  The  suus  heres  or  sui  heredes  in  the  nearest  degree  be- 
came heirs  by  force  of  law.  But  as  to  those  who  were  only  allowed 
to  rank  among  the  sui  heredes  without  being,  strictly  speaking, 
sui  heredes^  if  those  in  the  nearest  degree  refused  to  fkjcept  the 
inheritance,  or  died  before  entering  on  it,  the  succession  did  not 
devolve  upon  any  other  sui  heredes,  but  went  at  once  to  the  agnati, 
(D.  xxxviii.  16.  1.  8.)  If^  in  this  case  or  any  other,  the  nearest 
agnatus  refused  or  died  before  entering  on  the  inheritance,  the 
succession  passed  to  the  cognati  without  first  devolving  on  any  of 
the  more  remote  a^fnaii.  .Justinian  alters  this;  and  under  his 
system  there  was  a  devolution  of  the  succession  to  the  agnati,  and 
therefore  probably  to  those  ranked  among  the  std  heredes. 


8.  Ad  legitimam  snccessionem 
nihilo  minus  vocatur  etiam  parens, 
qui  contracta  fiducia  filium  vel 
filiam,  nepotem  vel  neptem  ac  dein- 
ceps  emancipat.  Quod  ex  nostra 
constitntione  omnimodo  inducitur, 
ut  emancipationes  liberorum  sem- 
per videantur  contracta  fiducia  fieri, 
cum  apud  antiquos  non  aliter  hoc 
optinebat,  nisi  speciaUter  contracta 
fiducia  parens  manumisisset. 


8.  An  ascendant  also  is  called  to 
the  legal  succession  who  has  emanci- 
pated a  son,  a  daughter,  a  grandson, 
a  granddaughter,  or  other  descendant 
under  a  fiduciary  agreement.  And  by 
our  constitution,  every  emancipation 
of  children  is  now  considered  to  have 
been  made  under  such  an  agreement, 
while  among  the  ancients  the  ascend- 
ant was  never  called  to  the  succession 
unless  he  had  expressly  made  this 
agreement  at  the  tune  of  the  eman- 
cipation. 


D.  xxxviii.  16.  10;  C.  viiL  48.  6. 
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Under  the  old  law  the  ascendant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
succession  ah  intestato  of  his  descendant ;  for  if  the  descendant 
was  in  the  power  of  the  ascendant,  the  latter  took  all  the  property 
of  which  the  former  could  dispose,  but  did  not,  as  belonging  to 
him  by  right  of  his  pabria  potestas.  If  the  descendant  was  eman- 
cipated, he  was  no  longer  in  the  family  of  the  ascendant.  The 
emancipated  son,  in  short,  had  no  agnail ;  and  in  default  of  sui 
heredes  the  inheritance  went  to  his  patron,  that  is,  to  the  person 
who  had  emancipated  him.  This  was  the  fictitious  purchaser  (see 
Introd.  sec.  42),  unless  the  ascendant  who  emancipated  him  made 
an  agreement  (contracta  fiducia)  with  the  purchaser  by  which  the 
purchaser  made  himself  a  trustee  of  the  right  of  patronage  for  the 
ascendant.  If  this  was  done,  the  ascendant  succeeded  in  default 
of  sui  heredes. 

By  the  later  imperial  constitutions  three  changes  were  made 
in  the  position  of  the  ascendant.  First,  by  a  constitution  of 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (C.  vi.  61.  3),  and  subsequently  of 
Leo  and  Anthemius  (C.  vi.  61.  4),  and  lastly  of  Justinian  (0.  vi. 
59.  11),  in  the  case  of  goods  coming  to  a  son  from  his  mother,  the 
order  of  succession  was  thus  fixed :  1  st,  his  children  and  other  de- 
scendants were  admitted ;  2ndly,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  whether 
of  the  whole  or  the  half  blood ;  3rdly,  his  ascendants,  the  father 
being  preferred  to  his  grandfather,  and  so  on. 

Secondly,  Justinian,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  12th  Title  of  the 
Second  Book  (pr.),  arranged  the  order  of  succession  to  the  pecuUum 
of  a  son,  placing  first  the  children,  then  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  lastly  the  father.  But  in  this  case  the  father  was  not  preferred 
to  the  grandfather ;  for  the  ascendant  did  not  really  take  in  this 
instance  ab  intestato^  but  ^jure  communi ; '  i.e.  the  claims  of  the 
patria  potestas  had  been  deferred  to  let  in  the  children  and 
brothers ;  but  if  there  were  no  children  or  brothers,  the  ascend- 
ant, who  is  at  the  time  the  paterfamilias,  took  the  peculiufm. 

Lastly,  the  succession  of  emancipated  sons  was  altered  by  the 
constitution  of  Justinian,  which  made  a  fiduciary  contract  implied 
in  every  emancipation.  The  ancestor  thus  retained  all  his  rights 
of  succession  as  patron  to  the  emancipated  son,  and  would  properly 
have  succeeded  immediately  after  the  8%d  heredes ;  but  Justinian 
admitted  the  brothers  and  sisters  before  him,  and  the  ascendant 
who  emancipated  the  son  had  thus  the  third  place  in  the  order  of 
succession.     (C.  vi.  56.  2.) 


Tit.  III.  DE  SENATUSCONSULTO  TERTULLIANO. 

Lex    dnodecim    tabularam    ita  Such  was  the  rigour  of  the  law  of 

Btricto  jure  ntebatur  et  prseponebat  the   Twelve   Tables,   so    decided  the 

masctdorum  progeniem  et  eo8,  qui  preference  given  by  it  to  the  issue  of 

per  feminini  sexus  necessitudinem  males,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  re- 

sibi  junguntur,  adeo  expellebat,  ut  lated  by  the  female  line,  that  the  right 

ne  quidem  inter  matrem  et  filium  of  reciprocal  succession  was  not  per- 

filiamve  ultro    citroque  hereditatis  mitted    between  a  mother    and   her 
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capiendse  jus  daret,  nisi  quod  pree-  children.    The  prsetors,  however,  ad- 
tores  ex  proximitate  cognatorum  eas  mitted  such  persons,  but  only  in  their 
personas  ad  successionem  bonorum  rank  as  cognati,  to  the  possession  of 
possessione  unde  cognati  accommo-  goods  called  unde  cognati, 
data  vocabant. 

Gai.  iii.  24,  26. 

Until  the  senatusconsulium  TertulUanum  was  made  a  mother 
and  her  children  had  no  right  of  succession  to  each  other,  except 
that  which  the  praetor  gave  them  as  cognati.  The  children  were 
not  in  the  power  of  the  mother,  and  were,  therefore,  not  her  sui 
heredes;  they  were  not  in  her  family,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
her  agnati.  If,  indeed,  the  mother  at  her  marriage  passed  in 
manum  viri,  she  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  daughter  of 
her  husband,  and  as  she  was  thus  of  the  same  family  with  her  chil- 
dren, she  and  they  were  agnati  to  each  other.  But  even  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Bepublic,  a  marriage  cum  conventione  in  manum 
had  probably  become  comparatively  unusual. 

1.  Sed  hae  juris  angustise  postea  1.  But  this  strictness  of  the  law 
emendatse  sunt.  Et  primus  quidem  was  afterwards  mitigated.  The  £m- 
divus  Claudius  matri  ad  solatium  peror  Claudius  was  the  first  who  gave 
liberorum  amissonun  legitimam  the  legal  inheritance  of  deceased  chil- 
eorum  detulit  hereditatem.  dren  to  a  mother,  to  console  her  grief 

for  their  loss. 

2.  Postea  autem  senatusconsulto  •  2.  Afterwards,  the  senatusconsul- 
Tertulliano,  quod  divi  Hadriani  tumi  Tertullianwm,  in  the  reign  of  the 
temporibus  fiftctum  est,  plenissime  Emperor  Hadrian,  established  the 
de  tristi  sucoessione  matri,  non  etiam  general  rule  that  mothers,  but  not 
avise  deferenda  cautum  est :  ut  ma-  grandmothers,  should  have  the  me- 
ter ingenua  trium  liberorum  jus  lancholy  privilege  of  succeeding  to 
habens,  libertina  quattuor  ad  bona  their  cml&en ;  so  that  a  mother,  bom 
filiorum  filiarumve  admittatur  inte-  of  free  parents,  having  three  children, 
statorum  mortuorum,  licet  in  pote-  or  a  fireedwoman  having  four,  should 
state  parentis  est,  ut  scilicet,  cum  be  admitted,  although  in  the  power  of 
alieno  juri  subjecta  est,  jussu  ejus  an  ascendant,  to  the  goods  of  her  in- 
adeat,  cujus  juri  subjecta  est.  testate  children.  Except  that  a  mother 

in  the  power  of  another  can  only  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  of  her  children  at 
the  command  of  him  to  whom  she  is 
subject. 

D.  xxxviii.  17.  2.  pr. 

This  senatusconsultum  was  passed  158  A.D.,  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  here  called  by  his  name  of  adoption.  It 
was  only  an  extension  of  the  lex  Papla  Poppcea^  which  had  con- 
ferred on  free  persons  having  three  children,  and  freed  persons 
having  four,  many  exceptional  advantages.  Husbands  and  wives, 
for  example,  could,  under  these  circumstances,  leave  to  each  other 
a  larger  share  of  their  property  than  was  otherwise  permitted. 
(Ulp.  Reg,  15,  16.)  This  jtis  trium  liberorum^  as  it  was  termed, 
was  frequently  conferred  by  special  favour  of  the  emperors  on 
persons  who  had  not  the  requisite  number  of  children ;  and  from 
a  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  (C.  viii.  59. 1)  it  appears 
that  the  privilege  in  the  later  Empire  became  universal. 
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8.  Prseferuntur  autem  matri 
liberi  defuncti,  qui  sui  sunt  quive 
Buorum  loco,  sive  primi  gradus  sive 
ulterioris.  Sed  et  fili»  suae  mortuse 
filius  vel  filia  opponitur  ex  consti- 
tutionibus  matn  defunctle,  id  est 
aviflB  suae.  Pater  quoque  utriusque, 
non  etiam  avus  vel  proavus  matri 
anteponitur,  scilioet  cum  inter  eos 
solos  de  hereditate  agitur.  Frater 
autem  consanguineus  tam  filii  quam 
filisB  ezdudebat  matrem :  soror  au- 
tem consanguinea  pariter  cum  matre 
admittebatur :  sed  si  fuerat  frater  et 
soror  consanguinei  et  mater  liberis 
honorata,  frater  quidem  matrem 
exdudebat,  communis  autem  erat 
hereditas  ex  aequis  partibus  fratri 
et  sorori. 


8.  The  children,  however,  of  the 
deceased  son  being  sui  heredes,  or 
ranked  as  such,  either  in  the  first  or  a 
more  remote  degree,  are  preferred  to 
the  mother.  And  if  it  is  a  daughter 
who  is  dead,  her  son,  or  daughter, 
is  preferred  by  the  constitutions  to  her 
mother;  i.e.  to  their  grandmother. 
The  &.ther  of  the  deceased  is  preferred 
to  the  mother ;  not  so  the  grand&iher 
or  great-grand&tther,  at  least  when 
they  and  the  mother  are  the  only 
claimants  of  the  inheritance.  The 
brother  by  the  same  &.ther,  either  of 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  formerly  excluded 
the  mother ;  but  the  sister  by  the  same 
father  was  admitted  equally  with  the 
mother.  If  the  deceased  left  a  brother 
and  a  sister  by  the  same  father  as  him- 
self, the  brother  excluded  the  mother, 
although  rendered  capable  by  the 
number  of  her  children,  and  tiie  in- 
heritance was  equally  divided  between 
the  brother  and  sister. 

D.  xxxviii.  17.  2. 15, 18, 19 ;  C.  vi.  57. 1. 

The  mother  was  allowed  tx)  rank  among  the  agnaii  by  the 
senatusconsidtum  TertuUiamimj  but  she  had  a  relative  rather  than 
a  definitive  position,  as  being  in  a  certain  degree  of  agnation. 
What  her  exact  position  was  at  different  periods  of  the  law  will  be 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Title. 


4.  Sed  nos  constitutione,  quam 
in  codice  nostro  nomine  decorato 
posuimus,  matri  subveniendum  esse 
existimavimus,  respicientes  ad  na- 
turam  et  puerperium  et  periculum 
et  saepe  mortem  ex  hoc  casu  matri- 
bus  illatam.  Ideoque  impium  esse 
credidimus,  casum  fortuitum  in  ejus 
admitti  detrimentum:  si  %nim  in- 
genua  ter  vel  libertina  quater  non 
pepererit,  immerito  defraudabatur 
Buccessione  suorum  liberorum ;  quid 
enim  peccavit,  si  non  plures,  sed 
paucos  pepererit?  et  dedimus  jus 
legitimum  plenum  matribus  sive 
ingenuis  sive  libertims,  etsi  non  ter 
enixffi  fiierint  vel  quater,  sed  eum 
tantum  vel  eam,  qui  quseve  morte 
intercepti  sunt,  ut  et  sic  vocentur 
in  liberorum  suorum  legitimam  suc- 
cessionem. 


4.  But  by  a  constitution,  inserted 
in  the  code  which  bears  omr  name,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  mother,  from  considering  natural 
reason,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  child- 
birth, the  danger,  and  death  itself, 
which  they  often  suffer.  We,  there- 
fore, have  esteemed  it  highly  unjust 
that  the  law  should  turn  to  their 
detriment  what  is  in  its  nature  purely 
fortuitous;  for,  if  a  married  woman 
freebom  does  not  give  birth  to  three 
children  or  a  freedwoman  to  four,  they 
do  not  therefore  deserve  to  be  deprived 
of  the  succession  to  their  children. 
For  how  can  it  be  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime  to  have  had  few  children  ? 
We,  therefore,  have  given  a  full  right 
to  every  mother,  whether  freebom  or 
freed,  to  be  called  to  the  legal  succes- 
sion of  her  children,  although  she  may 
not  have  given  birth  to  three  or  four 
children,  or  may  not  have  had  any 
other  than  the  child  whose  inheritance 
is  in  question. 


C.  viii.  59.  2. 
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5.  The  cosstitutioDs  of  former  em- 
perors, relative  to  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, were  partly  favourable  to  mothers, 
and  partly  unfavourable.  They  did 
not  always  give  the  mothers  the  entire 
inheritance  of  their  children,  but  in 
some  cases  deprived  them  of  a  third, 
which  was  given  to  certain  agnatic  Skud 
in  other  cases,  doing  just  the  contrary, 
gave  a  third.  But  it  seems  right  to  us 
that  mothers  should  receive  the  suc- 
cession of  their  children  without  any 
diminution,  and  that  they  should  be 
decidedly  and  exclusively  preferred 
before  all  legal  heirs,  except  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
whether  by  the  same  father  or  having 
only  the  rights  of  cognation.  And  as 
we  have  preferred  the  mother  to  all 
other  legal  heirs,  we  call  aU  brothers 
and  sisters,  legal  or  not,  to  the  inherit- 
ance together  with  the  mother,  the 
following  rule  being  observed.  If 
there  are  living  only  sisters  agnatcb 
or  cognates,  and  the  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  mother  shall  have  one  half 
of  the  goods,  and  the  sisters  the  other 
half.  But  if  there  are  living  the 
mother,  and  also  a  brother  or  brothers 
only,  or  brothers  and  also  sisters, 
whether  having  agnatic  rights,  or  only 
having  the  rights  of  cognati,  then  the 
inheritance  of  the  intestate  son  or 
daughter  shall  be  divided  in  capita, 

C.  vi.  56.  7. 

In  the  code  of  Theodosius  (v.  1.  1),  we  find  two  constitutions, 
one  of  Constantine,  the  other  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  which 
made  the  first  change  in  the  jtis  liheronvm  introduced  by  the  hx 
Papia  Poppcea,  By  these  constitutions  it  was  enacted  that  if 
there  were  persons  in  a  certain  degree  of  agnation  with  the  de- 
ceased, namely,  a  paternal  uncle,  or  a  paternal  uncle's  son  or 
grandson,  or  an  emancipated  brother,  then  the  mother,  instead  of 
excluding  them,  as,  if  she  bad  the  jus  liberorum^  she  would  have 
done,  divided  the  inheritance  with  them,  taking  two-thirds  if  she 
has  the  jvs  trium  liberorum^  and  one-third  if  die  had  not.  This 
enactment  was,  therefore,  a  gain  to  those  who  had  not  the  jus 
Uberorumy  and  a  loss  to  those  who  had.  Justinian  did  away 
altogether  with  the  jiis  Uberorum  and  the  distinctions  founded 
upon  it. 

6.  Sed  quemadmodum  nosmatri-  6.  And  as  we  have  thus  taken  care 

bus  prospeximus,  ita  eas  oportet  suse  of  the  interests  of  the  mothers,  they 

snboli  consulere :  scituris  eis,  quod,  ought  in  return  to  consult  the  welfare 

si  tutores  liberis  non  petierint  vel  in  of  their  children.    Let  them  know, 

locum  remoti  vel  excusati  intra  an-  then,  that  if  they  do  not  demand  a 

num  petere  neglexerint,  ab  eorum  tutor  for  their  children,  or  neglect  to 


5.  Sed  cum  antea  constitutiones 
jura  legitima  perscrutantes  partim 
matrem  adjuvabant,  partim  eam 
prsegravabant  et  non  in  solidum  eam 
voeabant,  sed  in  ^uibusdam  casibus 
tertiam  partem  ei  abstrahentes  cer- 
tis  legitimis  dabant  personis,  in  aliis 
autem  contrarium  mciebant :  nobis 
visum  est,  recta  et  simplioi  via  ma- 
trem omnibus  legitimis  personis  an- 
teponi  et  sine  ulla  deminutione  filio- 
rum  suorum  successionem  accipere, 
excepta  fratris  et  sororis  persona, 
sive  consanguinei  sint  sive  sola  co- 
gnationis  jura  habentes,  ut  quemad- 
modum eam  toto  alio  ordini  legitimo 
prseposuimus,  ita  omnes  fratres  et 
sorores,  sive  legitimi  sint  sive  non, 
ad  capiendas  hereditates  simul  vo- 
cemus,  ita  tamen  ut,  si  quidem  solse 
sorores  cognate  vel  adgnatsB  et 
znater  defimcti  vel  defunct®  super- 
Bint,  dimidiam  quidem  mater,  alte- 
ram vero  dimidiam  partem  omnes 
8orores  habeant,  si  vero  matre  su- 
perstite  et  fratre  vel  fratribus  solis 
vel  etiam  cumsororibus  sive  legitima 
sive  sola  cognationis  jurahabeniibus, 
intestatus  c|uis  vel  intestata  moria- 
tur,  in  capita  distribuatur  ejus  he- 
reditas. 
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impnberum  morientium  successione  ask  within  a  year  for  the  appointment 
merito  repellentur.  of  a  new  tutor  in  the  place  of  one  who 

has  been  removed  or  excused,  they 
will  be  deservedly  excluded  from  the 
succession  of  their  children  who  may 
die  before  the  age  of  puberty. 

D.  xxxviii.  17.  2.  43. 

7.  Licet   autem  vulgo  qusesitus  7.  Although  a  son  or  a  daughter  is 

sit  filius  fiHave,  potest  ad  bona  ejus  bom  of  an  uncertain  father,  yet  the 
mater  ex  Tertullmno  senatusconsulto  mother  may  be  admitted  to  succeed  to 
admitti.  their  goods  by  the  senattiscoTutdtum 

TerttilUaniMn, 

D.  xxxviii.  17.  2.  1. 

The  natural  tie  is  all  that  is  regarded  in  this  case;  this  is 
equally  strong  between  the  mother  and  child,  whoever  may  be  the 
father. 

Tit.  IV.    DE   SENATUSCONSULTO  ORPHITIANO. 

Per  contrarium  autem  ut  liberi  Heciprocally  children  are  admitted 

ad  bona  matrum   intestatanun  ad-  to  the  goods  of  their  intestate  mothers 

mittantur,    senatusconsulto    Orphi-  hy  the  senai/ii»con9uJ,tvmi0rplwtiaMim^ 

tiano  effectum  est,  quod  latum  est  made  in  the  consulship  of  Orphitus  and 

Orphito    et    Bufo    consulibus,   divi  Bufiis,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

Marci  temporibus.    Et  data  est  tarn  Marcus.  By  this  senatuaconmLltwm  the 

filio  quam  filisB   legitima  hereditas,  legal  inheritance  is  given  both  to  the 

etiamsi  aheno  juri  subjecti  stmt :  et  sons  and  daughters,  although  in  the 

prseferuntur    et    consanguineis     et  power  of  another,  and  they  are  pre- 

adgnatis  defunctse  matris.  ferred  to  the  consa/ngmnei  and  to  the 

agnati  of  their  deceased  mother. 

D.  xxxviii.  17.  9 ;  C.  vi.  57. 1. 

The  8e7iatttscon»ultum  Orphitianum  was  made  A.D.  178,  in 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  Previously,  children 
could  not  succeed  to  their  mother,  except  as  cogncUL  But  by  this 
senakisconsultum  they  were  preferred  to  the  consanguineiy  that  is, 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  natural  or  adoptive,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
agnati. 

1.  Sed  cum  ex  hoc  senatuscon-  1.  But  since  grandsons  and  grand- 
sulto  nepotes  ad  avise  successionem  daughters  were  not  called  by  this 
legitime  jure  non  vocabantur,  postea  eenattMconmlimn  to  the  legal  sncoes- 
hoc  constitutionibus  principalibus  sion  of  their  grandmother,  the  omis- 
emendatum  est,  ut  ad  sunilitudinem  sion  was  afterwards  supplied  by  the 
filiorum  filiarumque  et  nepotes  et  imperial  constitutions,  so  that  grand- 
neptes  vocentur.  sons  and  granddaughters  are  now  called 

to  inherit,  just  as  sons  and  daughters 
are. 
C.  vi.  55.  9. 

The  constitution  enacting  this  given  in  the  Code  is  one  of 
Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius. 

2.  Sciendum  autem  est,  hujus-  2.  It  must  be  observed  that  these 
modi  Buccessiones,  quae  a  TertuUiano    successions,  derived  from  the  senatus- 
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et    Orphitiano    deferuntnr,    capitis  consulta  TertMianum  and   Orphiti- 

deminntione    non    peremi    propter  aiium^ axe  Jiotlosthy& capitis  deminu- 

illam  regolam,  qua  novsB  hereditates  tio.  The  role  is,  that  legal  inheritances 

legitimae  capitis    deminntione   non  given  by  the  later  law  are  not  destroyed 

perennt,  sed  illse  solse,  qnse  ex  lege  by  capitis    deminutio^  which    afifects 

dnodecim  tabularom  defemntur.  those  only  that  are  given  by  the  law  of 

the  Twelve  Tables. 

D.  xxxviii.  17. 1.  8. 

It  is  only  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  which  is  here  spoken 
of.  Any  one  who  sustained  the  maxima  or  media  deminutio^  as 
he  ceased  to  be  a  citizen,  ceased  to  have  any  rights  of  succession. 

8.  Novissime  sciendum  est,  etiam  8.  Lastly,    it    must  be    observed, 

illoB  liberos,  qni  vnlgo  queesiti  sunt,  that  even  children  bom  of  an  un- 
ad  matris  hereditatem  ex  hoc  sena-  certain  father  are  admitted  by  the 
tnsconsnlto  admitti.  senatusconsuUum  Orphitianum  to  the 

inheritance  of  their  mother. 

D.  xxxviii.  17. 1.  2. 

Justinian  afterwards  altered  this,  so  as  to  exclude  such  children 
from  taking  anything,  whether  by  will,  or  on  intestacy,  or  by  gift 
inter  vivos  from  their  mother,  if  she  was  of  high  rank  (illustris),  or 
if  she  had  other  children  bom  in  lawful  marriage.  (C.  vi.  57.  5.) 

4.  Si  ex  plnribus  legitimis  heredi-  4.  When    there    are    many    legal 

bus  quidam  omiserint  hereditatem  heirs,  and  some  renounce  the  in- 
vel  morte  vel  sJia  causa  impediti  heritance,  or  are  prevented  by  death, 
fherint,  quominus  adeant :  rehquis,  or  any  other  cause,  from  accepting 
qui  adierint,  adcresoit  illorum  portio  it,  then  the  portions  of  such  persons 
et,  licet  ante  decesserint,  qui  adierint,  accrue  to  those  who  accept  the  in- 
ad  beredes  tamen  eorum  pertinet.         heritance ;    and  if  any  of  those  who 

accept  happen  to  die  beforehand,  the 
portions  accruing  to  them  will  go  to 
their  heirs. 

D.  xxxviii.  16.  9. 

This  paragraph  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  senatiisconsidtum 
Orphitianum.  It  refers  to  the  right  of  accrual  enjoyed  by  all 
heredes  legitimi.  If  any  of  those  called  to  share  an  inheritance  did 
not  take  his  share,  it  was  divided  among  all  those  who  entered  on 
the  inheritance ;  and,  if  any  of  those  who  had  entered  died  before 
receiving  the  share  that  accrued  to  him,  this  accruing  share  passed 
to  his  heirs,  his  interest  in  it  having  become  fixed,  and  made 
transmissible  to  his  heirs  by  his  entering  on  the  inheritance. 

The  following  were  the  principal  changes  in  the  law  of  the 
succession  of  the  agnati.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  agnatic 
i.e.  collaterals  in  the  same  civil  family,  succeeded  in  default  of  sui 
heredes.  Subsequently,  different  classes  of  persons  were  allowed 
to  rank  as  agnati  who  were  not  so.  1.  Emancipated  brothers  and 
sisters  were  allowed  to  rank  as  agnati  by  Anastasius,  and  their 
children  were  allowed  to  do  so  by  Justinian.  2.  Under  Justinian, 
a  peculiar  order  of  succession  was  fixed  on  for  persons  emancipated  ; 
firet  came  their  children;    secondly,  their  brothers  and  sisters; 
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thirdly,  the  ascendant  emancipator.  3.  Justinian  placed  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  on  the  same  footing  as 
consaTiguinei  and  their  children.  4.  The  mother  was  allowed  to 
succeed  to  her  children  by  the  senatusconsvltum  TertuUianum 
and  children  to  their  mother  by  the  senaiusconsuUum  Orphitio^ 
mim.  As  the  position  of  the  mother  is  a  subject  of  some  com- 
plexity, it  is  treated  separately  below.  5.  Grandchildren  succeeded 
to  their  grandmother  by  a  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
and  Arcadius  (par.  1). 

There  were  also  two  other  points,  besides  the  admission  of 
these  persons  excluded  by  the  strict  definition  of  agnatic  in  which 
the  law  underwent  alterations.  First  the  Twelve  Tables  made  no 
distinction  of  sex  in  the  agnati ;  the  prvdentes  limited  the  suc- 
cession of  females  to  the  second  degree.  Justinian  restored  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  on  this  point,  and  permitted  no  distinction 
of  sex.  (Tit.  2.  3.)  Secondly,  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  there  was  no  devolution  among  the  agnati ;  if  the  nearest 
refused,  the  more  remote  could  not  come  in  their  place ;  Justinian 
permitted  such  a  devolution  to  take  place.     (Tit.  2.  7.) 

To  have  a  place  in  the  succession  under  the  senatmconmUum 
TertvUianum^  the  mother  must  have  the  jxis  Uherarum^  the 
privileges  accorded  to  free  persons  having  three  or  freed  persons 
having  four  children,  and  she  had  not  a  definite  place,  but  one 
varying  according  as  there  were  or  were  not  other  persons  to  pre- 
clude or  share  her  claim.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  on  this 
head  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

We  will  first  consider  the  position  of  the  mother,  having  the 
jus  liberonim^  when  the  father  is  dead.     1.  If  her  son  died  leaving 
children,  his  children,  if  in  his  family,  would  succeed  as  mi  heredes. 
But  these  children  might  be  in  an  adoptive  family,  and  so  have  no 
claim,  previously  to  Justinian's  legislation,  to  the  inheritance  of 
their  natural  father.     If  there  were  agruiti  of  the  deceased,  then 
the  conflict  was  between  the  mother  and  these  agnatic  and  the 
mother  excluded  the  adopted  children.     If  there  were  no  agnaiiy 
then  the  conflict  was  between  the  mother  and  the  adopted  children 
as  cognati,  and  the  children  excluded  the  mother.     (D.  xxxviii. 
17.  2.  9.)     If  her  daughter  died  leaving  children,  they  excluded 
her  under  the  imperial  legislation.     (Tit.  3.  3.  and  C.  vi.  57.  1.) 
2.  If  her  son  or  daughter  died  childless  and  without  brothers  or 
sisters  living,  the  mother  took.     If  there  was  a  brother  of  the 
deceased,  he  excluded  the  mother  and  shared  with  the  sisters,  if 
any.     If  there  were  no  brotTiers,  but  there  were  sisters,  the  mother 
shared  with  them.     (Tit.  3.  3.)     Until  we  get  to  the  legislation  of 
Justinian,  it  is  only  of  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same  &ther. 
consanguiTiei,  -ck,   that  we    are   speaking.      3.    Under   the    later 
emperors,  previously  to  Justinian,  the  position  of  the  mother  with 
regard  to  a  paternal  uncle,  or  a  paternal   uncle's  son  or  grand- 
son, or  an  emancipated  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  as  follows : 
If  the   mother   had    not   the  pis   liberorum^  she  was  no  longer 
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excluded  by  such  agnoM,  but  took  one-third  of  the  inheritance. 
If  she  had  the  jus  liberonim,  she  no  longer  excluded  them  alto- 
gether, but  only  took  two-thirds.     (Tit.  3.  5.) 

Secondly,  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  father  as  well  as  the 
mother  having  the  jvs  Uberorum  being  alive.  The  father  took, 
if  in  the  same  family  with  the  deceased  child.  But  (1)  the  father 
might  have  been  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  the  de- 
ceased child  not.  Here,  if  there  were  agnati  of  the  deceased,  the 
father  was  excluded,  and  also  the  mother  if  there  was  a  brother  of 
the  deceased  among  the  agnaUi  if  there  was  no  brother,  she 
shared  with  sisters,  and  excluded  remoter  agnati.  If  there  were 
no  agnatiy  or  if  the  sisters  disclaimed,  then  the  conflict  was  be- 
tween the  father  as  one  of  the  cogriati  and  the  mother,  and  then  the 
father  excluded  the  mother.  (D.  xxxviii.  17.  2.  17,  18.)  (2)  The 
deceased  might  have  been  emancipated,  and  then  the  father 
excluded  the  mother.  There  might,  however,  be  living  the 
father's  father.  He,  if  the  father  was  alive,  being  preferred  to  the 
father,  was  also  preferred  to  the  mother.  (D.  xxxviii.  17.  5.  2.) 
The  conflict  was  here  not  between  the  mother  and  the  grandfather 
directly,  but  between  the  mother  and  the  grandfether  claiming 
through  the  father.  But  if  the  father  was  dead,  then  the  conflict 
was  directly  between  the  mother  and  the  grandfather  (inter  eos 
solos  agitwr^  Tit.  3.  3),  and  the  mother  was  preferred. 

Justinian  made  the  following  changes  affecting  the  position  of 
the  mother.  1.  He  entirely  did  away  with  the  jits  liberorumy  and 
put  all  mothers  on  an  equality.  (Tit.  3.  5.)  2.  He  put  eman- 
cipated and  uterine  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  on  a 
level  with  consanguinei^  -cc,  and  they  therefore  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  mother's  position  had  to  be  determined  with 
regard  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased. 

Some  other  minor  points  as  to  the  succession  of  mothers  and 
children  are  worth  noticing.  (1)  The  rule  as  to  there  being  no 
devolution  among  agnati  did  not  apply  to  the  mother.  If  the 
agnoM  who  preened  her  reftised,  she  took ;  if  she  refused,  the 
agnoiM  whom  she  preceded  took.  (D.  xxxviii.  17.  2.  9,  14,  20.) 
(2)  The  miniTna  capitis  deminutix)  did  not  interfere  with  suc- 
cessions under  the  senatysconsuUum  TertvManum  or  Orphitiu- 
nvm  (Tit.  4.  2) ;  and  (3)  children  bom  of  an  uncertain  father 
inherited  from  their  mother  under  the  semMusconsultum  Or- 
phitianum  (Tit.  4.  3),  and  their  mother  from  them  under  the 
senaimsconsvltum  T&rtuUianum,  (Tit. .  3.  7.)  (4)  Mothers  were 
excluded  from  succeeding  to  their  children  dying  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  if  they  had  not  provided  them  with  tutors. 
(Tit.  3.  6.) 

Tit.  V.    DE  SUCCESSIONE  COGNATORUM. 

Post  snoB  heredes  eosque,  qtios  After  the    sm  heredea  and  those 

inter  snos  heredes  prsetor  et  consti-    whom  the  pr»tor  and  the  oonstitn- 
tutiones   vocant,  et  post  legitimos    tions  oall  to  inherit  among  the  mii 
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(quo  nomero  sunt  adgnati  et  hi,  quos  hsredes,  and  after  the  legal  heirs,  that 
in  locum  adgnatonun  tarn  supra  is,  the  agnati  and  those  whom  the 
dicta  senatusconsulta  quam  nostra  ahove-mentioned  aenatiMconsulta  and 
erexit  constitutio)  proxunos  cogna-  our  constitution  have  placed  among 
tos  praetor  vocat.  the  agnatic  the  prastor  calls  the  nearest 

cognati. 
D.  xxxvui.  16.  1 ;  D.  zxxviii.  7. 2.  4. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  recognised  only  the  succession  of 
(1)  8ui  heredes ;  (2)  agnati ;  (3)  gentiles.  If  there  were  no  gen- 
tiles, the  inheritance  lapsed  to  the  state.  In  plebeian  families,  or 
rather  in  such  plebeian  families  as  were  not  parts  of  a  plebeian 
gens,  if  there  were  no  adgnati,  the  inheritance  would  lapse  at  once. 

The  subject  of  gentUitas  is  too  obscure,  and  repays  investigar- 
tion  too  littie,  to  permit  us  to  enter  into  it  here.  Probably  the 
original  notion  of  gentiles  was  that  of  members  of  some  pure 
uncorrupted  patrician  stock,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
descent,  but  bearing  the  same  name,  and  having  the  same  sacra, 
(See  Introd.  sec.  2.)  Probably,  also,  freedmen  and  clients  of 
gentiles  were,  in  some  degree,  considered  as  themselves  gentiles ; 
probably  if  their  property  was  not  claimed  by  their  patron,  it  went 
to  the  members  of  his  gens^  but  they  had  not  any  claim  on  the 
property  of  any  other  gentilis.  We  know  also  that  there  were 
plebeian  gentes,  formed  probably  by  the  marriage  of  a  patrician 
with  a  plebeian  before  the  plebs  received  the  connvbium.  Mem- 
bers of  plebeian  gentes  would,  we  may  suppose,  have  the  rights  of 
gentilitas  towards  other  members  of  the  same  plebeian  gens^  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  had  them  towards  the  members  of  the 
patrician  gens,  from  which  they  were  an  offset  (Cic.  de  OraL  i.  39). 
Of  the  mode  in  which  the  gentiles  took  the  inheritance,  we  know 
nothing,  nor  at  how  late  a  period  of  history  the  gentes  were  still 
really  in  existence.  Gains  (iii.  17)  treats  the  subject  as  one  of 
mere  antiquarian  interest.  Probably  at  the  time  of  the  praetor's 
legislation  there  were  few  families  that  could  boast  a  descent  so 
pure  and  accurately  known  as  to  satisfy  the  requisites  of  genr 
tilitas.  At  any  rate,  the  prsDtors  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
favour,  in  every  way,  the  tie  of  blood,  and  they  accordingly  called 
the  cognati  to  the  succession.  (See  further.  Ortolan,  iii.  30  et 
seq. ;  HuNTER,  657.) 

1.  Qua  parte  naturalis  cognatio  1.  It  is  the    natural   relationship 

spectatur.    Nam  adgnati  capite  de-  that  is  here  looked  to ;  thus  agnati 

minuti  quique  ex  his  progemti  sunt,  who  have  undergone  a  capitis  demi- 

ex  lege  duodecim  tabularum  inter  nutio  and  their  descendants  are  not 

legitimes  non  habentur,  sed  a  prse-  included  among  the  legal  heirs  by  the 

tore  tertio  ordine  vocantur,  exceptis  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  they  are 

solis  tantummodo  firatre  et  sorore  called  by  the  prfetor  in  the  third  order, 

emancipatis,  non  etiam  liberis  eo-  We  must  except  an  emancipated  bro- 

rum,  quos  lex  Anastasiana  cum  fra-  ther  or  sister,  but  not  their  children, 

tribus  integri  juris  constitutis  vocat  For   the    lex   AnastoMana   calls    an 

quidem  ad  legitimam  fratris  heredi-  emancipated  brother  or  sister,  together 

tatem  sive  sororis,  non  sBquis  tamen  with  brothers  whose  rights  still  exist 

partibus,  sed  cum  aliqua  deminu-  unaltered,  to  the  legal  succession  of 
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tione,  quam  facile  est  ex  ipsins  oon-  their  brother  or  sister  (not,  indeed, 
fititutionis  verbis  coUigere,  aliis  vero  giving  them  an  equal  share,  but  mak- 
adgnatis  inferioris  grskdus,  licet  capi-  ing  a  deduction  set  forth  in  the  oonsti- 
tis  deminutionem  passi  non  sunt,  ta-  tution^,  and  prefers  them  to  all  agnaii 
men  eos  anteponit  et  procul  dubio  of  an  mferior  degree,  even  though  these 
cognatis.  agnati  have  undergone  no  capitia  de- 

mmuHOf  and,  of  course,  prefers  them 

to  all  cognati. 

Gai.  iii.21,27;  C.  v.  80.  4. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  lex  Anastasiana  in  the  note 
to  Tit.  2.  4,  and  noticed  the  constitution  of  534,  by  which  Jus- 
tinian admitted  as  ojgnati  the  children  of  emancipated  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  did  away  with  the  deduction  mentioned  in  the 
text,  namely,  that  of  one-fourth. 

2.  Hos  etiam,  qui  per  feminini  2.  Collateral  relations  united  only 

sexus  personas  ex   transverso    co-    by  the  female  line  are  also  called  by 
gnatione    junguntur,    tertio    gradu    the  prsetor  in  the  third  order  of  sue- 
proximitatis  nomine  prsetor  ad  sue-    cession,  by  title  of  their  proximity, 
cessionem  vocat. 

Gai.  iii.  80. 

8.  Liberi  quoque,  qui  in  adoptiva  8.  Children,  who  are  in  an  adoptive 

familia  sunt,  ad  naturalium  paren-  feunily,  are  likewise  called  in  the  third 

turn  hereditatem  hoc  eodem  gradu  order  of  succession  to  the  inheritance 

vocantur.  of  their  natural  parents. 

Gal  iii.  81. 

Justinian's  change  in  the  law  of  adoption  left  the  adoptive 
child,  unless  adopted  by  an  ascendant,  in  his  natural  family,  and, 
therefore,  he  coiild  come  in  as  a  sims  hereSy  or  agnatus^  and  not 
merely  as  a  cognatus.  But  the  text  would  still  be  applicable 
to  persons  adopted  by  an  ascendant  and  to  persons  sui  juris^  who 
arrogated  themselves. 

4.  Yulgo  qusesitos  nullum  habere  4.  It  is  manifest  that  children  bom 
adgnatum,  manifestum  est,  cimi  of  an  imcertain  father  have  no  agnati, 
adgnatio  a  patre,  coghatio  sit  a  inasmuch  as  agnation  proceeds  from 
biatre,  hi  autem  nulliun  patrem  ha-  the  father,  cognation  from  the  mother, 
here  intellegnntur.  Eadem  ratione  and  such  children  are  looked  upon  as 
nee  inter  se  quidem  possunt  videri  having  no  father.  And,  for  the  same 
consanguinei  esse,  quia  consangni-  reason,  consanguinity  cannot  be  said 
nitatis  jus  species  est  adgnationis :  to  subsist  between  these  children,  be- 
tantum  igitur  cognati  sunt  sibi,  sicut  cause  consanguinity  is  a  species  of 
et  matris  cognatis.  Ita^ue  omnibus  agnation.  They  can,  thererore,  only 
istis  ea  parte  competit  bonorum  be  related  to  each  other  as  cognati  by 
possessio,  qua  proximitatis  nomine  being  so  related  by  their  mother;  and  it 
cognati  vocantur.  is  for  this  reason  that  all  such  children 

are  admitted  to  the  possession  of  goods 
by  that  part  of  the  edict  which  calls 
the  cogn<iti  by  title  of  their  proximity. 
D.  xxxviii.  8.  2, 4. 

5.  Hoc  loco  et  illud  necessario  ad-  5.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  by 
monendi  sumus,  adgnationis  quidem  right  of  agnation  any  one  may  be  ad- 
jure admitti  aliquem  ad  hereditatem    mitted  to  inherit,  although  in  the  tenth 
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et  si  decimo  gradu  sit,  sive  de  lege 
duodeoim  tabularum  quseramus,  sive 
de  edicto,  quo  praetor  legitimis  here- 
dibns  datnmm  se  bonorom  posses- 
sionem pollicetur.  Proximitatis  vero 
nomine  his  solis  pnetor  promittit 
bonormn  possessionem,  qui  nsque 
ad  sextum  gradnm  cognationis  sunt, 
et  ex  septimo  a  sobrino  sobimaqne 
nato  natseve. 


degree,  both  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  by  the  edict  in  which  the 
praetor  promises  that  he  wiU  give  the 
possession  of  goods  to  the  le^  heirs. 
But  the  praetor  promises  the  possession 
of  goods  to  cognati  by  title  of  their 
proximity  only  as  fieu:  as  the  sixth  de- 
gree of  cognation,  and  in  the  seventh 
de^ee  to  those  cognati  who  are  the 
children  of  a  second  cousin. 


D.  xxxviii.  16.  2. 1 ;  D.  xxxviiL  8,  1.  3 ;  D.  xxxviii.  8.  9.  pr. 

The  agnati  were  not  limited  by  the  tenth  degree.  (See  Tit. 
6.  12.)  This  degree  is  only  given  as  an  instance  of  how  far  the 
succession  might  go.  But  the  sizth  degree  was  the  limit,  with  the 
exception  given  in  the  text,  of  the  succession  of  cognati. 


Tit.  VI.    DE  GEADIBUS  COGNATIONIS. 


Hoc  loco  necessaritim  est  expo- 
nere,  qnemadmodmn  grados  cogna- 
tionis numerentur.  Qua  in  re  in- 
primis  admonendi  smnus,  cogna- 
tionem  aliam  supra  nomerari,  aliam 
infra,  aliam  ex  transverse,  quse 
etiam  ex  latere  dicitnr.  Superior 
cognatio  est  parentum,  inferior 
liberomm,  ex  transverso  fratrmn 
sororumve  eoramque,  qui  ex  his 
progenerantur,  et  convenienter 
patrui,  amitse,  avunculi,  materterse. 
Et  superior  quidem  et  inferior  co- 
gnatio a  primo  gradu  incipit :  at  ea, 
qu8B  ex  transverso  numeratur,  a 
seoundo. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  how 
the  degrees  of  cognation  are  com- 
puted ;  and  first  we  must  observe,  that 
one  cognation  is  reckoned  by  ascend- 
ing, a  second  by  descending,  and  a 
tlurd  by  going  transversely,  or,  as  it  is 
also  oaJled,  collaterally.  The  cogna- 
tion reckoned  by  ascending  is  that  of 
ascendants ;  that  reckoned  by  descend- 
ing is  that  of  descendants ;  that  reck- 
oned transversely  lb  that  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  their  issue,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  uncles  and  annte, 
whether  paternal  or  matemaL  In  the 
ascending  and  descending  cognation 
the  nearest  cognatua  is  in  the  first 
degree ;  in  the  transverse,  the  nearest 
is  in  the  second. 


D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  pr.  and  1. 


1.  Primo  gradu  est  supra  pater, 
mater,  in£ra  filius,  filia. 


1.  In  the  first  degree  are,  ascoid- 
ing,  a  &ther  or  a  mother ;  descending, 
a  son  or  a  daughter. 
D.  xxxviii.  10.  1.  3. 


2.  Secundo  supra  avus,  avia,  2.  In  the  second  degree  are,  as- 
infra  nepos,  neptis,  ex  transverso  oending,  a  grandfather  or  a  grand- 
firater,  soror.  mother ;    descending,   a  grandson  or 

granddaughter ;  in  the  cc^teral  line, 
a  brother  or  a  sister. 
D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  4. 

8.  Tertio  supra  proavus,  proavia,  8.  In  the  third  degree  are,  ascend- 
infra  pronepos,  proneptis,  ex  trans-  ing,  a  great-grandfather  or  a  great- 
verso  fratris  sororisque  filius,  filia  et  grandmother ;  descending,  a  great- 
convenienter  patruus,  amita,  avun-  grandson  or  great-granddaughter  ; 
cuius,  matertera.    Patruus  est  patris  in    the   collateral    line,    the   son   or 
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frater,  qui  Gnece  warptis  vocator; 
avnnctdns  est  matris  frater,  qui  apnd 
Qrsecos  proprie  firfrptis  appellator: 
et  promiBCue  Btw  dicitor.  Amita 
est  patris  soror,  matertera  vero 
matns  soror:  ntraque  Btia  vel 
apad  quosdam  rrfBis  appellator. 


daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister;  and 
80  accordingly  is  an  uncle  or  an 
aunt,  whether  paternal  or  maternal. 
Patrwus  is  a  fither's  brother,  called 
in  Greek  n-drpwr;  a/vuncukU  is  a 
mother's  brother,  in  Greek  iiJiTp»9\ 
Stios  is  applied  indifferently  to  eitiier ; 
a/miia  is  a  fieither^B  sbter,  matertera  a 
mother's  sister,  and  each  is  called  in 
Greek  ^cui,  indifferently,  and  some- 
times TtfSU. 


D.  xxxYiii.  10. 1.  5 ;  D.  xxzviii.  10. 10. 14. 


4.  Quarto  gradu  supra  abavus, 
abavia,  infra  abnepos,  abneptis,  ex 
transverso  fratris  sororisque  nepos, 
neptis  et  convenienter  patruus  ma- 
gnus,  amita  magna  (id  est  avi  frater 
et  soror),  item  avunculus  magnus, 
matertera  magna  (id  est  avis  frater 
et  soror),  consobrinus,  consobrina 
(id  est  qui  quffive  ex  fratribus  aut 
sororibus  progenerantur).  Sed  qui- 
dam  recte  consobrinos  eos  proprie 
putant  dici,  qui  ex  duabus  sororibus 
progenerantur,  quasi  consororinos : 
eos  vero  qui  ex  duobus  fratribus 
progenerantur,  proprie  fratres  pa- 
trueles  vocari  (si  autem  ex  duobus 
fratribus  filise  nascantur,  sorores 
patrueles  appellantur) :  at  eos,  qui 
ex  fratre  et  sorore  propagantur, 
amitinos  proprie  dici  (amitse  tuse 
filii  consobrinum  te  appellant,  tu 
illos  amitinos). 


4.  In  the  fourth  degree  are,  as- 
cending, a  great-great-grand&ther,  or 
a  great-great-grandmotiier ;  descend- 
ing, a  great-great-grandson,  or  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  ;  in  the  collateral 
line,  the  grandson  or  the  granddaughter 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister;  as  .also  a 
great-uncle  or  great-aunt,  paternal, 
that  is,  the  brother  or  sister  of  a 
grandfather ;  or  maternal,  that  is,  the 
brother  or  sister  of  a  grandmother; 
and  first  cousins  (con^obrinust-a),  that 
is,  the  children  of  brothers  or  sisters  ; 
but  to  ^  speak  strictly,  according  to 
some,  it  is  the  children  of  sisters 
that  are  properly  called  conaohriyviy  as 
if  consorormi ;  ue  children  of  brothers 
are  -properly  fratrespairuelesj  if  males ; 
sorores  patrueles,  if  females ;  the  chil- 
dren of  a  brother  and  of  a  sister  are 
properly  a^Uni;  the  children  of 
your  anvita  (atmt  by  the  &ther'8  side) 
call  you  consobrimu,  and  you  call  them 
amiiinL 


D.  xxxviL  10. 1.  6. 


5.  Quinto  supra  atavus,  atavia, 
info  adnepos,  adneptis,  ex  trans- 
verso fratris  sororisque  pronepos, 
proneptis  et  convementer  propa- 
truus,  proamita  (id  est  proavi  frater 
et  soror),  proavunculus,  promater- 
tera  (id  est  proavise  frater  et  soror), 
item  fratris  patruelis,  sororis  pa- 
truelis,  consobrini  et  consobrinse, 
amitini,  amitinse  filius,  filia,  pro- 
pins  sobrino,  sobrina  (hi  sunt  patrui 
magni,  amite  magnee,  avunculi 
magni,  matertersB  magnse  filius, 
filia). 


5.  In  the  fifth  degree  are,  ascend- 
ing, a  great-grand&ther's  grandfather, 
or  a  great-grandfather's  grandmother ; 
descending,  a  great-grandson  or  a 
great-grandaughter  of  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter;  in  the  collateral  line, 
a  great-grandson  or  great-grand- 
daughter of  a  brother  or  sister,  as 
also  a  great-grandfjftther's  brother  or 
sister,  or  a  great-grandmother's  bro- 
ther or  sister ;  also,  the  son  or  daughter 
of  a  first  cousin,  that  is,  of  a  frater  or 
soror  patruelis,  of  a  consobrinus  or 
consobrina,  or  of  an  armtMius  or  amvi- 
tvna ;  also  cousins  who  precede  by  a 
degree  second  cousins,  that  is,  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  great-uncle  or 
great-aunt,  paternal  or  maternal. 


D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  7. 
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Propityr  sohmio  is,  to  use  the  exact  equivalent,  a  first  cousin 
once  removed.  He  is  one  degree  nearer  (propivs)  than  a  sobrinus 
or  second  consin. 


6.  Sexto  gradn  stmt  supra  trita- 
VU6,  tritavia,  infra  trinepos,  trineptis, 
ex  transverso  fratris  sororisque  abne- 
pos,  abneptis  et  convenienter  ab- 
patruus,  abamita  (id  est  abavi  frater 
et  soror),  abavunculxis,  abmatertera 
(id  est  abavise  frater  et  soror),  item 
sobrmi  sobrinaeque  (id  est  qui 
quffive  ex  fratribus  vel  sororibus 
patruelibus  vel  consobrinis  vel  ami- 
tinis  progenerantur). 


6.  In  the  sixth  degree  are,  as- 
cending, a  great-grand&ther's  great- 
grandfather, or  a  great-grand£ftther*8 
great-grandmother ;  descending,  the 
great-grandson  or  great-granddau^- 
ter  of  a  great-grandson  or  a  great- 
granddaughter  ;  in  the  collateral  line, 
a  great-great-grandson  or  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  a  brother  or 
sister;  as  also,  a  ^eat-great-grand- 
fftther's  brother  or  sister,  and  a  fpreafe- 
great-grandmother*s  brother  or  sister ; 
also,  second  cousins,  that  is,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  first  cousins  in 
general,  whether  the  first  cousins 
are  sprung  from  two  brothers  or  two 
sisters,  or  a  brother  and  a  sister. 


D.  xxxviii.  10,  8. 


The  list  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  sixth  degree  here 
given  is  not  complete,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  accom- 
panying table.  To  make  the  list  complete  we  should  have  to 
insert,  as  Hnschke  inserts  in  the  text  after  abavice  frater  et  soror^ 
the  following  words: — 'Item  propatrui,  proamitae,  proavunculi, 
promatertersB  filius,  filia,  item  fratris  patruelis,  sororis  patruelis, 
consobrini,  consobrinaB,  amitini,  amitinae,  nepos,  neptis.' 


7.  Haotenus  ostendisse  sufiiciet, 
quemadmodum  gradus  cognationis 
numerentur.  Namque  ex  his  palam 
est  intellegere,  quemadmodum  idte- 
rius  quoque  gradus  numerare  de- 
bemus,  quippe  semper  generata 
queeque  persona  gradum  adiciat, 
ut  longe  facilius  sit  respondere 
quoto  quisque  gradu  sit,  quam  pro- 
pria cognationis  appellat^one  quem- 
quam  denotare. 


7.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown 
thus  &r  how  degrees  of  cognation  are 
reckoned;  and  from  the  examples 
given  the  more  remote  degrees  may 
be  computed;  for  each  generation 
always  adds  one  degree ;  so  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  express  in  what  degree 
any  person  is  related  to  another  wan 
to  denote  such  person  by  his  proper 
term  of  cognation. 


D.  xxxviii.  10.  10.  9. 


8.  Adgnationis  quoque  gradus 
eodem  modo  numerantur. 

9.  Sed  cum  magis  Veritas  ocidata 
fide  quam  per  aures  ».m'nmV  hominum 
infigitur,  ideo  necessarium  duximus, 
post  narrationem  graduum  etiam 
eos  prsesenti  libro  inscribi,  quatenus 
possmt  et  auribus  et  inspectione 
adulescentes  perfectissimam  gradu- 
um doctrinam  adipisci. 


8.  The  degrees  of  agnation  are 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner. 

9.  But  as  truth  is  fixed  in  the  mind 
much  better  by  the  eye  than  by  the 
ear,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
subjoin,  to  the  account  given  of  the 
degrees,  a  table  of  them,  that  the 
voung  student,  both  by  hearing  and 
by  seeing,  may  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  them. 


This  table  is  given  in  the  opposite  page. 
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10.  Hind  oertnm  est,  ad  serviles 
cognationes  illam  partem  edicti,  qna 
proximitatiB  nomine  bonorom  pos- 
sessio  promittitiir,  non  pertinere: 
nam  neo  nlla  antiqna  lege  talis  co- 
gnatio  computabatur.  Sed  nostra 
constitutione,  quam  pro  jure  patro- 
natus  fecimns  (quod  jus  usque  ad 
nostra  tempera  satis  obscurum  atque 
nube  plenum  et  undique  oonfusum 
fnerat),  et  hoc,  humanitate  sugge- 
rente,  concessimus,  ut  si  quis  in  ser- 
vili  consortio  oonstitutus  liberom 
vel  liberos  habuerit  sive  ex  libera 
sive  servilis  condicionis  muliere,  vel 
contra  serva  mulier  ex  libero  vel 
servo  habuerit  liberos  cujuscumqae 
sexuB,  et  ad  libertatem  his  perveni- 
entibus  et  hi,  qui  ex  servili  ventre 
nati  sunt,  libertatem  meruemnt,  vel 
dum  mulieres  liberse  erant,  ipsi  in 
servitute  eas  habuerunt  et  postea  ad 
libertatem  pervenemnt,  ut  hi  omnes 
ad  successionem  velpatris  velmatris 
veniant,  patronatus  jure  in  hac  parte 
sopito :  hos  enim  liberos  non  solum 
in  suorum  parentum  successionem, 
sed  etiam  alteram  in  alterius  mu- 
tuam  successionem  vocavimus,  ex 
ilia  lege  specialiter  eos  vocantes,  sive 
Boli  inveniantur,  qui  in  servitute 
nati  et  postea  manumissi  sunt,  sive 
una  cum  aHis,  qui  post  libertatem 
parentum  concepti  sunt,  sive  ex 
eadem  matre  vel  eodem  patre  sive  ex 
aliis  nuptiiB,ad  similitudmem  eornm, 
qui  ex  justis  nuptiis  procreati  sunt. 

D.  xxxviii.  8. 


10.  It  is  certain  that  the  part  of  the 
edict  in  which  the  possession  of  goods 
is  promised  by  title  of  proximity,  does 
not  apply  to  servile  cognation,  which 
was  not  recognised  by  any  ancient  law. 
But,  by  our  constitution  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage,  a  right  hitherto 
so  obscure,  so  cloudy  and  confused,  we 
have  enacted,  from  a  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, that  if  a  male  slave  lives  with, 
and  has  children  by,  a  woman  either 
free  or  a  slave,  or  conversely,  if  a  female 
slave  has  a  child  or  children  of  either 
sex  by  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  then  if  those 
of  the  parents  who  are  not  free  are  en- 
frcmchised,  and  the  children,  whose 
mother  was  a  slave,  are  also  made  free ; 
or  if  the  mothers  were  originally  free, 
but  the  fftthers  had  lived  with  them 
after  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  servile 
condition  and  afterwards  both  parents 
had  been  made  free: — then  in  these 
cases,  the  children  shall  all  succeed  to 
their  fieither  or  mother,  the  riffht  of  pa- 
tronage as  to  this  portion  of  it  lying 
dormant.  For  we  have  called  tibese 
children  to  succeed  not  only  to  their 
parents,  but  also  mutually  to  each 
other,  and  that  whether  they  have  all 
been  born  in  servitude  and  afterwards 
enfrtmchised,  or  whether  the^  succeed 
with  others  who  were  conceived  after 
the  enfrtinchisement  of  their  parents; 
and  also  whether  they  have  all  the 
same  &ther  and  mother,  or  have  a 
different  fieither  or  mother,  exactly  as 
would  be  the  case  with  the  issue  of 
parents  legally  married. 
1.  2 ;  C.  vL  4.  4. 


The  text  here  is  very  obscure.  It  is,  perhaps,  obvious  that  the 
children  are  to  succeed  to  both  their  parents,  and  to  inherit  from 
each  other  without  interference  from  the  rights  of  patronage  in  the 
following  cases  : — (1)  When  the  father  and  mother  are  slaves  and 
they  and  the  children  have  been  enfranchised.  (2^  When  the 
father  is  a  slave  and  the  mother  a  freewoman,  and  tne  father  has 
been  enfranchised.  (3)  When  the  father  is  a  freeman,  the  mother 
a  slave,  and  the  mother  and  children  have  been  enfranchised. 
But  the  text  goes  on  to  contemplate  a  further  case  in  the  words  rel 
dum  mulieres  liherce  erarU  ipsi  in  servitute  eas  habuerunt.  The 
ordinary  reading  is  eo«,  and  then  ipsi  may  probably  be  taken  of 
their  masters :  but  this  is  exactly  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
cases  over  again,  and  has  been  stated  in  the  words  si  quis  in 
servili  consortio  constitutus  liherum  vel  liberos  habuerit  ex  libera 
muliere.  Huschke  reads  eaSy  and  suggests  that  the  passage  may 
refer   to  women   who,   under    the  senatusconsuUum   Clauddantim 
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(Tit.  12.  1),  had  been  made  the  slaves  of  the  masters  of  the  fathers, 
and  thos  the  fourth  case  would  be  that  of  childi*en  who  were  the  issue 
of  a  slave  by  a  mother  originally  free,  but  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  slave,  and  whose  parents  had  been  subsequently  manumitted. 
This  suggestion  has  the  advantage  of  making  out  a  fourth  case, 
and  is  perhaps  therefore  to  be  adopted ;  but  some  violence  has  to  be 
put  on  the  Latin  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seviatuscansuUum  GlaiuUanum  was  abrogated  by  Justinian. 


11.  Bepetitis  itaque  omnibus, 
que  jam  tradidimus,  apparet,  non 
Bem^r  eos,  qui  parem  gradum  oo- 
gnatiomB  optinent,  pariter  vocari, 
eoque  amplins  neo  etim  qoidem,  qui 
proximior  sit  oognatns,  semper  po- 
tiorem  esse.  Gum  enim  prima  causa 
sit  snomm  heredum  quosque  inter 
suoB  heredes  jam  enumeravimus, 
apparet,  pronepotem  vel  abnepotem 
defdnoti  potiorem  esse  quam  fintrem 
aot  patrem  matrem^ue  defoncti, 
cum  alioquin  pater  qoidem  et  mater, 
ui  supra  quoque  tradidimns,  pnmmn 
gradum  cognationis  optineant,  frater 
vero  secundum,  pronepos  autem  ter- 
tio  gradu  sit  cognatus  et  abnepos 
quarto  :  nee  interest,  in  potestate 
morientis  fderit  an  non  faerit,  quod 
vel  emancipatus  vel  ex  emancipate 
aut  ex  feminino  sexu  propagatus  est. 


11.  To  recapitulate  what  we  have 
said  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that 
those  who  are  m  the  same  degree 
of  cognation  are  not  always  cidled 
equally  to  the  succession;  and  fur- 
ther, that  even  the  nearer  in  degree 
of  cognation  is  not  always  preferred. 
For,  as  the  first  place  is  given  to  sm 
heredes,  and  to  those  who  are  num- 
bered with  them,  it  is  evident  that 
the  great-grandson  or  great -great- 
grandson  is  preferred  to  the  brother 
or  even  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
deceased,  although  a  father  and 
mother  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
are  in  the  first  degree  of  cognation, 
a  brother  in  the  second,  a  great- 
grandson  in  the  third,  and  a  great- 
great-grandson  in  the  fourth ;  neither 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
the  descendants  were  under  the  power 
of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  out  of  his  power,  either  by 
being  themselves  emancipated,  or  by 
being  the  children  of  those  who  were 
BO,  nor  whether  they  were  descended 
by  the  female  line. 

D.  xxxviii.  10. 1.  2. 


12.  Amotis  quoque  suis  heredibuB 
quosque  inter  suos  heredes  vocari 
diximujs,  adgnatus,  qui  inte^^rom  jus 
adgnationis  habet,  etiamsi  longis- 
simo  gradu  sit,  plerumqiie  potior  ha- 
betor  quam  proximior  cognatus: 
nam  patrui  nepos  vel  pronepos  avun- 
culo  vel  matertersB  prsefertur.  To- 
tiens  igitur  dicimus  aut  potiorem 
haberi  eum,  qui  proximiorem  gra- 
dum cognationis  optinet,  aut  pariter 
vocari  eos,  qui  cognati  sint,  quotiens 
neque  suormn  heredum  jure  quique 
inter  suos  heredes  sunt,  ne^ue  ad- 
gnationis jure  aliquis  prsefem  debeat 
secnndtun  ea,  qu»  toadidimus,  ex- 
ceptis  firatre  et  sorore  emancipatis, 
qui  ad  snccessionem  firatrum  vel 
sororom  vocantuT,  qui  et  si  capite 
deminuti  sunt,  tamen  prsefenmtur 
ceteris  ulterioris  gradus  adgnatis. 


12.  But,  when  there  are  no  sui 
heredes,  nor  any  of  those  who  are 
called  with  them,  then  an  agruitus 
who  has  retained  his  full  rights, 
aJthough  he  be  in  the  most  distant 
degree,  is  generally  preferred  to  a 
cognatus  in  a  nearer  degree ;  thus  the 
grandson  or  great-gran^n  of  a  pater- 
nal uncle  is  preferred  to  a  maternal 
uncle  or  aimt.  Thus,  when  we  say 
that  the  nearest  in  degree  of  cognation 
is  called  to  the  succession,  or,  if  there 
be  many  in  the  same  degree,  that 
they  are  all  called  equally,  it  is  subject 
to  tiiere  being  no  sui  heredes,  nor  any 
of  those  who  are  called  with  them, 
nor  any  one  who  ought  to  be  preferred 
by  right  of  agnatio,  accordicig  to  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down.  And  we 
must  notice  the  exception  made  in  the 
case  of  an  emancipated  brother  and 
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Bister  who  axe  called  to  the  succession 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters ;  for,  al- 
though they  have  suffered  a  capitis  de- 
minuHoj  they  are  nevertheless  pre- 
ferred to  all  agnati  of  a  more  remote 
degree. 
Gai.  iii.  27,  29 ;  C.  v.  80.  4. 


Tit.  VII.     DE   SUCCESSIONE  LIBERTORUM. 


Nunc  de  libertorum  bonis  videa- 
mus.  Olim  itaque  licebat  liberto 
patronum  suum  impune  testamento 
prseterire :  nam  ita  demum  lex  duo- 
decim  tabulanun  ad  hereditatem 
liberti  vocabat  patronum,  si  intesta- 
tus  mortuus  esset  libertus,  nullo  suo 
herede  relicto.  Itaque  intestato 
quoque  mortuo  liberto,  si  is  suum 
heredem  reliquisset,  nihil  in  bonis 
ej  us  patrono  j  uris  erat.  E t  si  quidem 
ex  naturalibus  liberie  aliquem  suum 
heredem  reliquisset,  nulla  videbatur 
querela :  si  vero  adoptivus  fihus 
esset,  aperte  iniquum  erat,  nihil  juris 
patrono  superesse. 

Gai. 


We  wHl  now  speak  of  succession 
to  freedmen.  A  freedman  might  for- 
merly, with  impunity,  omit  in  his 
testament  any  mention  of  his  patron, 
for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  called 
the  patron  to  the  inheritance  only 
when  the  freedman  died  intestate 
without  leaving  any  9UU8  heres.  There- 
fore, though  he  had  died  intestate,  yet 
if  he  had  left  a  suua  heres,  the  patron 
had  no  claim  upon  his  estate.  And, 
certainly,  when  the  auus  heres  was  a 
natural  child  of  the  deceased,  the 
patron  had  no  cause  of  complaint; 
but  when  the  9UU9  heres  was  only  an 
adopted  son,  it  was  manifestly  unjust 
that  the  patron  should  have  no  clami. 
iii.  89, 40. 


The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  regulated  the  succession  to 
enfranchised  slaves  as  follows:  an  enfranchised  slave  had  no 
aynatiy  for  he  belonged  to  no  civil  family ;  but  he  might  many 
and  found  a  family  of  his  own,  and  then  his  children  would  be  his 
8ui  heredes,  or  he  might  gain  sui  heredes  by  adoption.  If  he  died 
intestate,  his  sui  heredes  succeeded  to  him ;  and  in  default  of  sui 
heredesy  the  patron,  or,  if  the  patron  was  dead,  the  children  of 
the  patron,  took  the  place  of  agnatic  and  received  the  inheritance 
in  capita^  as  agnati  did.  The  enfranchised  slave  had,  however, 
full  power  to  make  a  testament,  and  might  pass  over  both  his  own 
8ui  heredes  and  his  patron.  A  female  slave,  however,  if  emanci- 
pated, could  not  exclude  the  patron  from  her  inheritance ;  for  she 
could  have  no  sui  heredes^  being  a  woman;  and  as  she  was  always, 
on  account  of  her  sex,  considered  under  the  tutela  of  her  patron, 
she  was  incapable  of  making  a  testament,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  her  patron.     (Ulp.  Reg.  29.  2 ;  Gai.  iii.  43.) 

1.  This  unfairness  in  the  law  was 
therefore  afterwards  amended  by  the 
edict  of  the  prsetor.  Every  freedman 
who  made  a  testament  was  commanded 
to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty as  to  leave  one  half  to' his  patron; 
and,  if  the  testator  left  him  nothing, 
or  less  than  a  half^  then  the  possession 
of  half  was  given  to  the  patron  contra 


1.  Qua  de  causa  postea  prsetoris 
edicto  hsec  juris  iniquitas  emendata 
est.  Sive  enim  faciebat  testamen- 
tum  hbertus,  jubebatur  ita  testari, 
ut  patrono  partem  dimidiam  bono- 
rum  suorum  relinqueret:  et  si  aut 
nihil  aut  minus  partis  dimidiee  re- 
liquerat,  dabatur  patrono  contra 
tabulas   testamenti  partis  dimidise 
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bonomm  ^ssessio.  Si  vero  inte* 
status  monebatur,  suo  herede  relicto 
filio  adoptive,  dabatnr  seque  patrono 
contra  huno  sutun  heredem  partis 
dimidise  bonorum  possessio.  Prod- 
esse  autem  Uberto  solebant  ad  ex- 
cludendom  patronom  naturales  li- 
berie non  soluiu  quos  in  potestate 
mortis  tempore  habebat,  sed  etiam 
emancipati  et  in  adoptionem  dati, 
si  modo  ex  aliqna  parte  heredes 
soripti  erant  aut  preeteriti  contra 
tabulas  bonorum  possessionem  ex 
edicto  petierant :  nam  exheredati 
noUo  modo  repellebant  patronmn. 


tabulas.  And  if  a  freeedman  died  in- 
testate, leaving  an  adopted  son  as  his 
8UU8  heres,  stiU  the  possession  of  a  half 
was  given  to  the  patron.  But  the 
patron  was  excluded  by  the  nattural 
children  of  a  freedman,  not  only  by 
those  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  by  those  children  also  who 
had  been  emancipated  or  given  in 
adoption,  provided  that  they  were  in- 
stituted heirs  for  some  part,  or,  in 
case  they  were  omitted,  had  demanded 
the  possession  contra  tabulas,  imder 
the  prsetorian  edict.  For  in  no  way 
did  disinherited  children  exclude  the 
patron. 


Gai.  iii.  41. 

The  prsetor  considered  it  hard  that  a  testament,  or  sui  heredes 
gained  by  adoption  or  by  the  marriage  of  a  wife  in  manu^  should 
exclude  the  patron.  This  was  to  exclude  him  by  purely  voluntary 
acts  of  the  freedman.  If  the  freedman  had  children  really  bom 
to  him,  that  constituted  a  good  reason  why  the  patron  should  be 
excluded,  and  in  this  case  the  praetor  did  not  interfere.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  praetor  left  the  law  as  it  was  if  it  was  a 
patrona^  or  a  female  child  of  the  patronus^  who  was  excluded ; 
but  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  women  with  a  certain  number 
of  children  were  placed  on  a  level  with  men  in  this  respect 
(Gai.  iii.  49 ;  Ulp.  Reg.  29.  6). 


2.  Postea  lege  Papia  adaucta 
sunt  jura  patronorum,  qui  locu- 
pletiores  Ubertos  habebant.  Cautimi 
est  enim,  ut  ex  bonis  ejus,  qui  ses- 
tertiorum  centum  milium  patrimo- 
nium  rehquerit  et  pauciores  quam 
tres  liberos  habebat,  sive  is  testa- 
mento  isyoto,  sive  intestato  mortuus 
erat,  virilis  pars  patrono  deberetur. 
Itaque  cum  unum  fiUum  filiamve  he- 
redem reliquerit  libertus,  perinde 
pars  dimidia  patrono  debebatur,  ac 
si  is  sine  uUo  mio  fiUave  decessisset : 
cum  duos  duasve  heredes  reliquerat, 
tertia  pars  debebatiur  patrono:  si 
tres  reliquerat,  repellebatur  patro- 


Gai, 


2.  But  afterwards  the  rights  of 
patrons,  who  had  wealthy  freedmen, 
were  enlarged  by  the  lex  Papia,  which 
provided  that  the  patron  shoidd  have 
one  equal  share  in  the  distribudon  of 
the  effects  of  his  freedman,  whether 
dying  testate  or  intestate,  if  the  freed- 
man had  left  a  patrimony  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sesterces,  and  fewer  than 
three  children.  Thus,  if  a  freedman 
possessed  of  such  a  fortune  left  only 
one  son  or  daughter  as  heir,  a  half  was 
due  to  the  patron,  exactly  as  if  the  de- 
ceased had  died  testate,  without  hav- 
ing any  son  or  daughter.  But,  when 
there  were  two  heirs,  male  or  female, 
a  third  part  only  was  due  to  the  patron ; 
and,  when  there  were  three,  the  patron 
was  wholly  excluded, 
iii.  42. 


By  the  same  law,  freedwomen  having  four  children  were  so 
far  fi^d  from  the  jus  patronatus  that  the  patron  received  only 
an  equal  share.     (Ulp.  Reg.  xxix.  3 ;  Gai.  iii.  44.) 

8.  Sed  nostra  constitutio,  quam  8.  But  our  constitution,  published 

pro  omnium  notione  Gneca  lingua,    in  a  compendious  form,  and  in  the 
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compendioso  tractatn  habito,  com- 
posaimns,  ita  hujuamodi  causas  defi- 
nivit,  at  si  qnidem  libertus  vel  liberta 
minores  centenariis  sint,  id  est  mintts 
centum  anreis  habeant  substantiam 
(sic  enim  legis  Papise  summam  inter- 
pretati  somxis,  at  pro  mile  sesiertiis 
anas  aareas  computetar),  nollam 
locum  habeat  patronus  in  eorum  suc- 
cessionem,  si  tamen  testamentum 
fecerint.  Sin  autem  intestati  de- 
cesserint,  nullo  liberorum  relicto, 
tunc  patronatus  jus,  quod  erat  ex 
lege  duodecim  tabulanun,  integrum 
reservavit.  Cum  vero  majores  cen- 
tenariis sint,  si  heredes  vel  bonorum 
possessores  liberos  habeant  siveunum 
sive  plures  cujuscumque  sexus  vel 
gradus,  ad  eos  successionem  paren- 
tum  deduximus,  omnibus  patronis 
una  cum  sua  progenie  semotis.  Sin 
autem  sine  liberis  decesserint,  si 
quidem  intestati,  ad  omnem  heredi- 
tatem  patronos  patronasque  vocavi- 
mus :  si  vero  testamentum  quidem 
fecerint,  patronos  autem  vel  patro- 
nas  preeterierint,  cum  nullos  liberos 
haberent  vel  habentes  eos  exhere- 
daverint,  vel  mater  sive  avus  mater- 
nus  eos  prseterierit,  ita  ut  non  pos- 
sint  argui  inofficiosa  eorum  testa- 
menta :  tunc  ex  nostra  constitutione 
per  bonorum  possessionem  contra 
tabulas  non  dimidiam,  ut  ante,  sed 
tertiam  partem  bonorum  liberti 
oonsequantur,  vel  quod  deest  eis, 
ex  constitutione  nostra  repleatur,  si 
quando  minus  tertia  parte  bonorum 
suorum  libertus  vel  liberta  eis  re- 
liquerint,  ita  sine  onere,  at  nee 
liberis  liberti  libertseve  ex  ea  parte 
legata  vel  fideicommissa  prsestentur, 
sed  ad  coheredes  hoc  onus  redun- 
daret ;  midtis  aliis  casibus  a  nobis 
in  prsfata  constitutione  congregatis, 
qnos  necessaries  esse  ad  hujusmodi 
juris  dispositionem  perspeximus :  ut 
tam  patroni  patronsque  quam  liberi 
eorum  nee  non  qui  ex  transverse 
latere  veniunt  usque  ad  quintum 
gradum  ad  successionem  libertorum 
yocentur,  sicut  ex  ea  constitutione 
intellegendum  est :  ut  si  ejusdem 
patroni  vel  patronte  vel  duorum 
duarum  pluriumve  sint  liberi,  qui 
proximior  est,  ad  liberti  seu  libertse 
vocetur  successionem  et  in  capita, 
non  in  stirpes  dividatur  successio, 
eodem  modo  et  in  his,  qui  ex  trans- 
verse latere  veniunt,  servando. 
Psene  enim  consonantia  jura  inge- 


Greek  language,  for  the  information  of 
all  men,  estabushed  the  following  roles. 
If  a  freedman  or  freedwoman  are  less 
than  centenaariif  Le.  when  their  fortune 
does  not  reach  a  hundred  cmr&i  (the 
amount  at  which  we  estimated  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  lex  Papic^  countiiig 
one  awreus  for  a  thousand  sesterces), 
the  patron  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  suocession,  provided  the 
deceased  has  made  a  testament.  Bat 
where  a  freed  man  or  woman  dies  in- 
testate, and  without  children,  the  ri^t 
of  patronage  is  maintained  midimi* 
nished,  and  is  as  it  formerly  was, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  But  if  a  freed  person  leaves 
more  than  a  hundred  WMrei^  and  has 
one  descendant  or  several,  whatever  be 
their  sex  or  degree,  as  his  heirs  or  the 
possessors  of  Us  goods,  such  descend- 
ant or  descendants  shall  succeed  their 
ascendant  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
patron  and  his  issue ;  but  if  he  dies 
without  children  and  intestate,  we 
have  called  the  patron  or  patroness 
to  his  whole  inheritance.  If^  however, 
he  has  made  a  testament,  omitting  his 
patron  or  patroness,  and  has  left  no 
children,  or  has  disinherited  them,  or 
if  a  mother  or  maternal  grand&ther 
has  omitted  them,  so  however  that 
such  testaments  cannot  be  attacked  as 
inofficious,  then,  according  to  oar  con- 
stitution, the  patron  or  patroness  shall 
succeed  by  a  possession  conira  tabuUu, 
not  to  a  half  as  formerly,  but  to  the 
tlurd  part  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
freedman,  or  shall  have  any  deficiency 
made  up  in  case  the  freied  man  or 
woman  has  left  the  patron  or  patroness 
a  less  share  than  a  third  of  his  or  her 
estate.  But  this  third  part  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  charge,  so  much  so 
that  it  shall  not  furnish  anything  to- 
wards any  legacies  or  fideicommUta^ 
even  though  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  deceased  ;  but  the 
whole  burden  shall  fedl  exclusively  on 
the  co-heirs  of  the  patron.  In  the 
same  constitution  we  have  collected 
many  other  decisions  which  we  thought 
necessary  to  settle  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  patrons  and  patronesses, 
their  children  and  collateral  rektions, 
so  £Bkr  as  the  fifth  degree,  are  called  to 
the  succession  of  their  freedmen  and 
freedwomen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
constitution  itsell  And  if  there  be 
several  children,  whether  of  one,  two. 
or  more  patrons  or  patronesses,  the 
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nuitatis   et  libertinitatis  in  succes- 
sionibtis  fecimus. 


nearest  in  degree  is  called  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  freedman  or  freed  woman ; 
and  the  estate  is  divided  in  capita  and 
not  in  stirpea.  It  is  the  same  with 
collaterals ;  for  we  have  made  the  laws 
of  succession  as  regards  persons  free- 
bom  and  as  regards  enfranchised 
slaves  almost  the  same. 

i.  4.  4. 


Doing  away  with  all  distinction  of  sex,  and  making  the  claim 
of  the  patroTia  the  same  as  that  of  the  patronus^  and  the  position 
of  the  libei'ta  the  same  as  that  of  the  lihertus,  Justinian  thus  regu- 
lates the  succession  ab  intestato :  first  come  the  children  of  the 
freedman,  whether  in  his  power  or  not,  or  even  if  bom  before  he 
was  enfranchised ;  then,  if  he  has  no  children,  come  the  patron  and 
his  descendants ;  in  default  of  these,  the  collaterals  of  the  patron 
to  the  fiflh  degree.  If  the  freedman  has  children,  he  can  make  any 
testament  he  pleases ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  only  make  what  testa- 
ment he  pleases  provided  his  fortune  is  less  than  one  hu'ndred  aurei ; 
if  it  is  more,  he  must  leave  the  patron  one  unencumbered  third,  or 
the  law  will  give  this  third  contra  tabulas. 


4.  Sed  haBO  de  hislibertinishodie 
dicenda  sunt,  qui  in  civitatem  Boma- 
nam  pervenerunt,  cum  nee  sunt  alii 
libertii  simul  et  dediticiis  et  Latinis 
sublatis,  cum  Latinorum  legitimaB 
successiones  nuUsB  penitus  erant,  qui 
licet  ut  liberi  vitam  suam  perage- 
bant,  attamen  ipso  ultimo  spiritu 
simul  animam  atque  libertatem 
amittebant,  et  quasi  servomm  ita 
bona  eomm  jure  quodammodo  pe- 
cnlii  ex  lege  Junia  manumissores 
detinebant.  Postea  vero  senatus- 
consulto  Largiano  cautum  fherat, 
ut  liberi  manumissoris,  non  nomi- 
natim  exheredati  &c1i,  extraneis 
heredibus  eorum  in  bonis  Latinorum 
praeponerentur.  Quibus  supervenit 
etiam  divi  Trajani  edictum,  quod 
eundem  hominem,  si  invito  vel  igno- 
rante  patrono  ad  civitatem  venire  ex 
beneficio  principis  festinavit,  fieuiie- 
bat  vivum  quidem  civem  Bomanum, 
Latinum  autem  morientem.  Sed 
nostra  constitutione  propter  hujus- 
modi  condicionum  vices  et  alias  diffi- 
cultates  cum  ipsis  Latinis  etiam 
legem  Juniam  et  senatusconsultum 
Largianum  et  edictum  divi  Trajani 
in  perpetuum  deleri  censuimus,  ut 
omnes  liberti  oivitate  Bomana  fru- 
antur,  et  mirabili  modo  quibusdam 
adjectionibus  ipsas  vias,  quse  in 
Latinitatem  ducebant,  ad  civitatem 


4.  What  we  have  said  relates  in 
these  days  to  freedmen  who  are  citizens 
of  Bome ;  for  there  are  now  no  others, 
there  being  no  more  deditidi  or  Latim, 
And  the  Laiini  never  enjoyed  any 
legal  right  of  succession ;  for  although 
they  lived  as  free,  yet,  with  their  last 
breath,  they  lost  at  once  their  life  and 
liberty  :  and  their  goods,  like  those  of 
slaves,  were  claimed  by  their  manu- 
mit tor,  as  a  kind  oipecvMum,  by  virtue 
of  the  lex  Jtmia  Norbwna,  It  was  after- 
wards provided  by  the  senatuscanatd- 
turn  La/rgianvmfiy  that  the  children  of  a 
manimiittor,  not  disinherited  by  name, 
should,  in  the  succession  to  the  goods 
of  a  Latin,  be  preferred  to  any  strangers 
whom  a  manimiittor  might  institute 
his  heirs.  The  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  followed,  by  which,  if  a  dave, 
either  against  the  will  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  had  managed 
to  obtain  Boman  citizenship  by  favour 
of  the  emperor,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
Boman  citizen  during  his  life,  but  at 
his  death  was  looked  on  as  a  Latin. 
But  we,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
difficulties  attending  these  changes  of 
condition,  have  thought  proper,  by  our 
constitution,  for  ever  to  abolish  the 
Latini,  and  with  them  the  lex  Jtmia^ 
the  9enatu8C(m9ultwm  Laflrgianvwm,  and 
the  edict  of  Trajan ;  so  that  all  freed- 
men whatever  become  citizens  of  Bome. 
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Bomanam    capiendam    transposui-    And  we  have  happily  contrived,  by 
mns.  some  additional  dispositions,  that  the 

very  modes  used  to  confer  the  fireedom 
of  Latins  have  now  become  modes  of 
conferring  Roman  citizenship. 
Gai.  iii.  66-68,  63  66,  71-78;  C.  vii.  6. 

Bediticii  and  Latinl  Juniani,     See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  5.  3  and  note. 

Senatusconsulto  Largiano.  This  senfiatuscoTisvltum  was  passed 
in  the  time  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42),  and  in  the  consulate  of  Lupus 
and  Largus.  (Gai.  iii.  63-67.)  As  we  might  infer  from  the  text, 
the  rights  of  the  children  of  the  patron  to  the  succession  of  a 
Latin/US  Junianus  remained  if  they  were  disinherited  in  any  other 
way  than  by  name. 

By  the  edict  of  Trajan  the  rights  of  the  patron  were,  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  the  text,  restored  at  the  death  of  a  Latinus  exactly 
as  if  the  Latinus  had  never  become  a  citizen  by  imperial  rescript. 
(Gai.  iii.  72.) 


Tit.  VIII.    DE   ADSIGNATIONE  LIBERTORLTM. 

In  smnma,  quod  ad  bona  liberto-  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  goods 

rmn,  admonendi    sumus,    senatnm  of  freedmen,  we  must  remember  that 

censmsse,  ut  quamvis  ad  onmes  pa-  the  senate  has  enacted,  that  although 

troni   liberos,   qni  ejusdem  gradus  the  goods  of  freedmen  belong  equall; 

sint,  eeqnaliter  bona  Hbertonim  per-  to  all  the  childred  of  the  patron  who 

tineant,  tamen  hceret  parenti   imi  are  in  the  same  degree,  yet  an  ascen- 

ex    Uberis    adsignare   libertum,    ut  dant  may  assign  a  freedman  to  anyone 

post  mortem  ejus  solus  is  patronus  of  his  children,  so  that,  after  the  death 

habeatur,  qui  adsignatus  est,  et  ce-  of  the  ascendant,  the  child,  to  whom 

ten  liberi,  qui  ipsi  quoque  ad  eadem  the  freedman  was  assigned,  is  alone 

bona,  nulla  adsignatione  interveni-  considered  as  his  patron,  and  the  other 

ente,    pariter    admitterentur,    nihil  children,  who  womd  have  been  equally 

juris  in  his  bonis  habeant.      Sed  ita  admitted  had  there  been  no  assign- 

demum  pristinum  jus  recipiunt,  si  ment,  are  wholly  excluded.     But  if 

is,    cui   adsignatus    est,  decesserit,  the  child  to  whom  the  assignment  has 

nullis  Uberis  reUctis.  been  made  dies  without  issue   they 

regain  their  former  right. 
D.  xxxviii.  4.  1.  pr. 

The    senate   enacted    this    by   the    consuUum    mentioned  in 
paragr.  3. 

1.  Nee  tantum  libertum,  sed  1.  Not  only  a  freedman,  but  a 
etiam  libertam,  et  non  tantum  filio  freedwoman  may  be  assigned,  and  not 
nepotive,  sed  etiam  filise  neptive  ad-  only  to  a  son  or  grandson,  but  to  a 
signare  permittitur.  daughter  or  granddaughter. 

D.  xxxviii.  4.  1.  pr.,  and  4.  3. 1,  2. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  child  or  grandchild  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  patron. 

2.  Datur  autem  hsec  adsignandi  2.  The  power  of  assigning  freed 
facidtas  ei,  qui  duos  pluresve  liberos  persons  is  given  to  him  who  has  two 
in  potestate  habebit,  ut  eis,  quos  in    or  more  cluldren  in  his  power,  and  it 
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potestate  habet,  adsignare  ei  liber- 
tmn  libertamve  liceat.  Unde  quse- 
rebatnr,  si  euzn,  cni  adsignaverit, 
postea  emancipaverit,  nnm  evane- 
scat  adsignatio  ?  Sed  plaouit,  eva- 
nescere,  quod  et  Juliano  et  aliis 
plerisqne  visum  est. 


is  to  children  in  his  power  that  a  fa- 
ther may  assign  a  freedman  or  freed- 
woman.  Hence  the  question  arose, 
supposing  a  father  assigned  a  freed- 
man  to  his  son,  and  afterwards  eman- 
cipated that  son,  whether  the  assign- 
ment would  be  destroyed.  It  has  been 
determined  that  it  is  destroyed ;  such 
was  the  opinion  of  Jidian  and  of  most 
others. 
D.  xxxviii.  4. 1.  pr. 

The  senatusconsultum  did  not  allow  the  patron  to  give  the 
fireedman  new  heirs,  but  only  to  give  a  preference  to  particular  heirs. 
If  the  children  passed  out  of  the  power  of  the  patron,  they  would 
cease  to  be  heirs  of  the  freedman. 


3.  Nee  interest,  testamento  quis 
adsignet  an  sine  testamento :  sed 
etiam  quibuscumque  verbis  hoc  pa- 
tronis  permittitur  &cere  ex  ipso 
senatusoonsulto,  quod  Claudisuus 
temporibus  &ctum  est  Suillo  Bufo 
et  Ostorio  Scapula  consulibus. 


3.  It  makes  no  difference,  whether 
the  assignment  of  a  freedman  be  made 
by  testament,  or  without  a  testament. 
And  patrons  may  make  it  in  any  terms 
whatever,  by  virtue  of  a  senatusconrnl- 
twm  passed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  in 
the  consulship  of  Suillus  Bufus  and 
Ostorius  Scapula. 

D.  xxxviii.  4.  1.  pr.  and  3. 


The  date  of  this  senatusconsuUwfn.  is  given  as  a.d.  45. 

-Just  as  any  expression  of  the  wishes  of  a  patron  sufficed  to 
make  an  assignment,  so  any  expression  of  a  contrary  wish  sufficed 
to  revoke  it.  (D.  xxxviii.  4.  1.  4.)  The  mere  disinheriting  of  a 
child  did  not  revoke  a  previous  assignment.     (D.  xxxviii.  4.  1.  6.) 

Tit.  IX.    DE  BONORUM  POSSESSIONIBUS. 


Jus  bonorum  possessionis  intro- 
ductum  est  a  prsetore  emendandi 
veteris  juris  gratia.  Nee  solum  in 
intestatorum  hereditatibus  vetus  jus 
eo  modo  prsetor  emendavit,  sicut 
supra  dictum  est,  sed  in  eorum  quo- 
que,  qui,  testamento  fiActo,  decesse- 
rint.  Nam  si  alienus  postumus 
heres  fuerit  institutus,  quamvis  he- 
reditatem  jure  civili  adire  non  po- 
terat,  cum  institutio  non  valebat, 
honorario  tamen  jure  bonorum  pos- 
sessor efficiebatur,  videlicet  cum  a 
prsBtore  adjuvabatur:  sed  hie  e 
nostra  oonstitutione  hodie  recte  he- 
res  instituitur,  quasi  et  jure  civili 
non  incognitus. 


The  system  of  bonorum  poaaessiones 
was  introduced  by  the  prsetors  as  an 
amendment  of  the  ancient  law,  this 
amendment  being  made  with  regard  to 
the  inheritances  not  only  of  intestates, 
as  we  have  said  above,  but  of  those 
also  who  die  after  making  a  testament. 
For  if  a  posthumous  stranger  was  in- 
stituted heir,  although  he  could  not 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  by  the  civil 
law,  inasmuch  as  his  institution  would 
not  be  valid,  yet  by  the  prtetorian  law 
he  might  be  made  the  possessor  of  the 
goods,  because  he  received  the  assist- 
ance of  the  praetor.  But  such  a  person 
may  now,  by  our  constitution,  be  le- 
gally instituted  heir  as  being  not  un- 
recognised even  by  the  civil  law. 


Gai.  ii.  242 ;  D.  i.  1.  71 ;  D.  xxxviii.  6.  1.  pr. 
The  jus  civile  knew  of  no  other  mode  of  succession  than  that  of 
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those  who  were  strictly  lieredes.  The  praetor  introdaoed  a  new 
mode,  that  by  giving  possession  of  the  goods.  This  was,  in  its  ori- 
gin, merely  the  placing  of  the  person  best  entitled  in  at  least  tempo- 
rary possession  of  the  hereditas  in  case  this  possession  was  disputed ; 
and  then  the  prsetor,  being  thus  called  on  to  admit  to  the  possession, 
in  process  of  time  regulated  this  admission  by  the  feeling  of  natural 
justice  which  it  was  part  of  his  province  to  entertain,  and  admitted, 
in  many  cases,  those  whose  blood  gave  a  claim,  in  preference  to 
those  whom  the  course  of  the  civil  law  marked  out.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  admit  any  one  whom  the  law  expressly  rejected ;  for  the 
praetor  could  not  openly  violate  the  law ;  but  when  the  law  was 
silent,  the  praetor  took  advantage  of  this  silence  to  admit  persons 
whom  the  law  passed  over.  (D.  xxxvii.  1.  12.  1.)  He  never  gave 
the  dominium  Quiritarium  in  any  of  the  goods  of  the  inheritance, 
but  only  the  dominium  honitcurium  (see  Introd.  sec.  62),  i.e.  he 
made  all  that  constituted  the  inheritance  a  part  of  the  goods  ('  in 
bonis  *)  of  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  the  possession,  and  tlien 
usucapion  gave  this  person  the  legal  ownership. 

The  constitution  referred  to  in  the  text  is  not  in  the  Code  we 
now  have. 

1.  Aliquando  iamen  neque  emen-  1.  Bnt  the  pnetor  sometimes  be- 

dandi    neque    impugnan<&    veteris  stows  the  possession  of  goods  with  a 

juris,  sed  magis  connrmandi  gratia  wish  not  to  amend  or  impugn  the  old 

pollicetnr    bonorom    possessionem,  law,  but  to  confirm  it;   for  he  also 

Nam   ilUs  quoqne,  qui  recte   fiEU)to  gives  possession  secimdwn  tahuUu  to 

testamento  heredes  instituti    sunt,  those  who  are  appointed  heirs  by  regu- 


dat  secundum  tabidas  bonorom  pos-  lar  testament.  He  also  calls  8wi  heredet 

sessionem :   item  ab  intestato  suos  and  agnati  to  the   possession  of  the 

heredes  et  adgnatos  ad  bonorum  pos-  goods  of  intestates,  and  yet  ^e  inherit- 

sessionem  vocat :  sed  et  remota  quo-  ance  would  be  theirs  by  the  civil  law, 

que   bonorum  possessione,   ad    eos  even  if  the   prsBtor  did  not  give  the 

hereditas  pertinet  jure  civiU.  possession  of  the  goods. 


Gai,  iii.  84 ;  D.  xxxvii.  1.  6. 1. 


The  person  to  whom  the  praetor  gave  the  bonorum  possesm 
could  make  use  of  the  interdict  (see  Introd.  sec.  107)  beginning 
with  the  words  '  Quorum  bonorum ; '  and  as  this  was  the  readiest 
way  of  procuring  the  praetor's  aid  in  being  placed  in  possession,  the 
heir  might  be  glad  to  adopt  it,  though  the  possessio  bonorum  did 
not  give  him,  as  it  did  others,  a  title  to  succeed,  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  had. 

In  cases  provided  for  by  the  edict  the  praetor  gave  possession 
in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  authority  (possessio  edidalis).  If 
there  were  special  circumstances  in  the  case,  the  praetor  would,  after 
hearing  opponents,  give  a  special  possession  (possessio  decretalis) 
which  was  not  always  protected  by  the  interdict  Quorum  bonorum, 
but  might  be  protected  only  by  an  interdict  forbidding  forcible 
eviction.     (D.  xxxvii.  9.  1.  14;  xxxvii.  1.  3.  8 ;  xliii.  4.) 

2.  Quos  autem  pnetor  solus  vocat  2.  But  those  whom  the  pretor  alone 
ad  hereditatem,  heredes  quidem  ipso  calls  to  an  inheritance,  do  not  in  law 
jure  non  fiunt  (nam  prstor  heredem    become  heirs,  inasmudi  as  the  pnetor 
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facere  non  potest :  per  legem  enim 
tantum  vel  similem  juris  constitu- 
tionem  heredes  fitint,  veluti  per 
senatuBOonsultum  et  constitutiones 

Erincipales) :  sed  cum  eis  prsetor  dat 
onorum  possessionem,  looo  here- 
dum  constitutrntur  et  vocantur  bo- 
norum  possessores.  Adhuc  autem 
et  alios  complures  gradus  prsetor 
fecit  in  bonoram  possessionibus  dan- 
dle, dum  id  i^^ebat,  ne  quis  sine 
suocessore  moriatur :  nam  angustis- 
simis  finibus  constitutum  per  legem 
duodecim  tabulamm  jus  percipien- 
darum  hereditatum  prsetor  ex  Dono 
et  sequo  dilatavit. 


cannot  make  an  heir,  for  heirs  are 
made  only  by  a  law,  or  by  what  has 
the  effect  of  a  law,  as  a  senatuaconsul- 
twm  or  an  imperial  constitution.  But 
when  the  pnetor  gives  any  persons  the 
possession  of  goods,  they  stand  in  the 
place  of  heirs,  and  are  called  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  goods.  The  prsetor  has 
also  devised  many  other  orders  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  possession  of  goods 
may  be  granted,  from  a  wish  to  insure 
that  no  man  should  die  without  a  suc- 
cessor. In  short,  the  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  inheritances,  which  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  by  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  prsetor  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 


Gai.  iii.  18,  25,  82,  83. 


8.  Sunt  autem  bonomm  posses - 
siones  ex  testamento  ^uidem  hse. 
Prima,  quae  prseteritis  hberis  datur 
vocaturque  contra  tabulae.  Secunda, 
quam  omnibus  jure  scriptis  heredi- 
bus  prsBtor  poUicetur  ideoque  voca- 
tnr  secundum  tabulas.  Et  cum  de 
testamentis  prius  locutus  est,  ad  in- 
testatos  transitum  fecit.  Et  primo 
loco  suis  heredibus  et  his,  qui  ex 
edioto  prsetoris  suis  connumerantur, 
dat  bonomm  possessionem,  qusB  vo- 
catur  unde  liberi.  Sectmdo  legiti- 
mis  heredibus:  tertio  decem  per- 
sonis,  quae  extraneo  manumissori 
pneferebat  (sunt  autem  decem  per- 
sonse  hse:  pater,  mater,  avus,  avia, 
tarn  patemi  quam  matemi,  item 
filius,  filia,  nepos,  neptis,  tam  ex 
filio  quam  ex  filia,  frater,  soror,  sive 
consanguinei  sive  uterini) :  quarto 
cognatis  proxjmis :  quinto  tum  quem 
ex  &milia :  sexto  patrono  et  patronae 
liberisque  eorum  et  parentibus :  se- 
ptimo  viro  et  uxori :  octavo  cognatis 
manumissoris. 


8.  The  testamentary  possessions  of 
goods  are  these.  First,  that  which  is 
given  to  children  passed  over  in  the 
testament ;  this  is  called  contra  tahu- 
las,     Secondlv,  that  which  the  praetor 

Eromises  to  aU  those  legally  instituted 
eirs,  and  is  therefore  called  poasessio 
secundum  tahulas.  After  having  spoken 
of  testaments,  he  passes  on  to  mtes- 
tacies :  and  first  he  gives  the  possession 
of  goods,  called  u/nde  Uberi,  to  the  sui 
Tieredes,  or  to  those  who  by  the  prse- 
torian  edict  are  numbered  sunong  the 
swi  heredes ;  secondly,  to  the  legal  heirs 
thirdly,  to  the  ten  persons  who  were 
preferred  to  a  patron,  if  a  stranger 
and  these  ten  persons  were,  a  father 
a  mother;  a  grandfEither  or  grand 
mother,  patemsJ  or  maternal ;  a  son 
a  daughter;  a  grandson  or  grand* 
daughter,  as  well  by  a  daughter  as  by 
a  son;  a  brother  or  sister,  either  by 
the  father  or  uterine.  Then,  fourthly, 
he  gives  the  possession  of  goods  to  the 
nearest  cognati ;  fifthly, '  tum  quem  ex 
famUia,^  to  the  nearest  member  of  the 
family  of  the  patron;  sixthly,  to  the 
patron  or  patroness,  and  to  their  chil- 
dren and  ascendants ;  seventhly,  to  a 
husband  and  wife;  eighthly,  to  the 
cognati  of  the  manumittor. 
Gai.  iii.  2&-80 ;  D.  xxxviii.  6.  1.  pr.  and  1. 

The  various  kinds  of  possessions  of  goods  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing as  they  were  testamentary  (ex  testamento)  or  ab  intestato. 
Under  the  first  head  come  the  two  kinds  called  coni/ra  tahulas  and 
secundum  tabulas. 

1.  The  possessio  contra  tahulas  was  given,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  text,  to  children  passed  over  in  the  testament.     It  was  also 
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given,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  patron  passed  over.  (Tit.  7.  1.)  It 
was  not  given  against  the  testament  of  women,  as  they  had  no  sni 
heredes,     (D.  xxxvii.  4.  4.  2.) 

2.  The  possessio  secamdum  taimlas  was  given  not  only  when 
the  testament  was  in  due  form  and  valid,  but  also  when  it  would 
have  had  no  effect  according  to  the  civil  law.  The  prastor  gave 
the  possession  though  the  testament  was  defective  in  form,  as,  for 
instance,  if  it  contained  no  familice  mancipatio  or  nuncupation. 
(Ulp.  Reg.  28.'  6.  See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  17.  6.)  The  prastor,  again,  only 
required  that  the  testator  should  have  been  capable  of  making  a 
testament  at  the  time  he  made  it  and  at  his  death,  without  regard 
to  the  intermediate  time.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  10.  6  note ;  D.  xxxvii.  11. 
1.  8.)  He  permitted  the  institution  of  the  posthumous  child  of  a 
stranger  (see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  26),  and  would,  in  cases  where  a  gift 
was  conditional,  place  the  heir  or  legatee  in  possession  of  the  goods 
while  the  condition  was  pending,  and  remove  him  if  the  condition 
was  not  fiilfiUed.     (D.  xxxvii.  11.  5.  6.) 

The  po88e8sio  secundum  tabidas  was  not  given  until  after  that 
contra  tabvlas,  thdkt  is,  not  until  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
were  no  children  passed  over,  or  that  they  had  made  no  claim 
within  the  time  fixed  by  law.     (D.  xxxvii.  11.  2.  pr.) 

K  there  was  no  testament,  the  praator  gave  the  possession  under 
one  of  the  following  heads  :  Unde  liberi — Unde  legiUmi — Unde 
decern  personce — Unde  cognati — Turn  quern  ex  familia  —  Unde 
liberi  pai/roni  pai/ronceque  et  parentes  eorum — Unde  vir  et  vam 
— UTide  cognati  manumissoris,     (Ulp.  Reg,  xxviii.  7.) 

These  are  given  in  the  text  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred 
in  the  edict ;  and  those  beginning  with  uvde  are  in  that  form,  by 
a  contraction  for  ea  pars  edicti  unde  liberi  vocantur^  unde  legitimi 
vocantur^  &c. 

Four  only  have  reference  to  the  succession  of  persons  of  finee 
birth:  Unde  liberiy  unde  legitimi,  unde  cognaii,  unde  mr  et  uxor. 
The  other  four  arc  only  applicable  to  freedmen. 

1.  The  possessio  unde  liberi  was  given  to  the  sui  heredes  and 
those  called  with  them,  in  case  there  was  no  testament,  or  one 
wholly  inoperative.  If  there  was  a  testament  not  allowed  to 
operate,  the  possessio  would  be  that  contra  tabulas. 

2.  That  unde  legitimi  was  given  to  all  those  who  would  be  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased  by  law,  that  is,  to  those  summoned  to  the 
succession  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  those  placed  in 
the  same  rank  by  subsequent  legislation.  This  part  of  the  edict 
ran  thus : —  Turn  quern  ei  heredem .  esse  oporteret,  si  intestatwf 
mmtuus  esset.  (D.  xxxviii.  7.  1.)  It  included  the  sui  heredes,  if 
they  did  not  apply  for,  or  even  if  they  had  refused,  the  possessio 
tinde  liberiy  the  agnuti,  those  placed  by  the  constitutions  in  tiie 
rank  of  a^gnatiy  ihe  mother  under  the  senatu^sconsultum  Tertulr 
lianumy  the  children  under  the  senaiuscon^tum  Orphitiamvrny 
and  the  patron  and  his  children  as  the  heredes  legitimi  of  their 
libertus. 
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3.  That  unde  decern  personce  was  given  to  the  ten  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  text  in  preference  to  a  stranger  who  might  have 
emancipated  a  firee  person,  after  having  acquired  him  in  mcmdpio 
for  the  purpose  of  the  fictitious  sale  necessary  to  emancipation. 
This  emancipation  made  the  emancipator  the  patron,  and  gave 
him  rights  of  succession,  which  the  prsstor  postponed  by  the  edict. 

4.  The  possessio  unde  cognati  created  a  new  class  of  persons 
interested  in  the  succession  by  ties  of  blood  which  gave  no  claim 
except  under  the  edict.  The  sui  heredes  and  legitimi^  if  they  had 
omitted  to  come  in  under  the  previous  parts  of  the  edict,  might 
come  in  as  cognuti. 

5.  The  possessio  turn  quern  ex  familia  was  given  to  the  nearest 
member  of  the  family  of  the  patron  (Ulp.  Reg.  28.  7)  in  defoult 
of  the  sui  heredes  taking  under  the  unde  liberiy  or  of  the  patron 
or  his  children  taking  under  the  unde  legitimi.  The  words 
seem  to  be  an  abridgment  of  part  of  the  edict,  '  turn  qvsm  ex 
familia  pa4/roni  proximum  oportebity  voeaho^  For  the  first  two 
words  is  read  sometimes  tanquamy  and  this  reading,  which  derives 
some  support  from  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus,  is  adopted  by 
Huschke;  but  turn  quern  seems  most  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
phraseology  of  the  edict.     (D.  xxxviii.  7.  1.) 

6.  The  possessio  unde  liberi  pai/roni  patroncequs  et  parentes 
eorum  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  the  patron,  whether  they 
had  been  in  the  power  of  the  patron  or  not,  and  to  the  ascendants, 
whether  the  patron  had  been  in  their  power  or  not — thus  going  a 
step  beyond  the  last-mentioned  possession,  which  was  only  given 
to  a  person  in  the  family  of  the  patron.  This  is  as  probable  an 
account  as  any  of  the  use  of  this  and  the  last  possessio ;  but  so 
little  is  known  respecting  them,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  how 
they  were  applied. 

7.  The  possessio  unde  vir  et  uxor  gave  husband  and  wife 
reciprocal  rights  of  succession.  The  only  mode  in  which  one 
married  person  succeeded  by  the  jiis  civile  to  the  goods  of  another 
was  when  the  wife  passed  into  the  power  of  her  husband  by  in 
rnanum  convention  for  she  then  succeeded  as  his  daughter.  (Gai. 
iii.  3.)     The  husband  and  wife  succeeded  in  default  of  cognati. 

8.  The  possessio  unde  cognati  marmmissoris  was  given  to  all 
the  blood  relations  of  the  patron.  In  the  possession  given  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  the  goods  of  freedmen,  it  was  the  same  as 
with  those  given  alike  of  the  goods  of  free  persons  and  of  freed- 
men ;  any  one  who  might  have  applied  for  an  earlier  possession 
might,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  apply  for  a  later  possession,  in  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  included.  Thus  the  quem  p'oximum 
might  apply  as  for  the  possessio  unde  liberi  patroni^  &c.,  and 
both  he  and  one  of  the  liheri  patroni  might  have  applied  for 
that  unde  cognati  manumissoris. 

If  there  was  no  one  to  whom  possession  of  goods  could  be 
given,  the  right  to  the  goods  devolved  to  the  people,  and,  in  the 
times  of  the  later  emperors,  to  the  fiscus.     (Si  nemo  sit,  ad  queftn 
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honorum  possessio  pertinere  possitj  aut  sit  quidem,  sed  jus  suum 
(mUserit^  popvlo  b<ma  deferuntur  ex  lege  Julia  caducaria.)  (Ulp. 
Beg.  28.  7.) 

4.  Such  are  the  possessionB  of  goods 
introduced  by  the  pnetor*B  authority. 
We  ourselves,  who  have  passed  over 
nothing  negligently,  but  have  wished 
to  amend  everything,  by  our  constitu- 
tions have  admitted  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary the  possessions  of  goods  contra 
tabulas  and  secundum  iahuUUn  and  also 
the  possessions  ah  iaitestato,  caUed  unde 
liberi  and  unde  legitimi;  but  with  a 
kind  intention,  and  in  a  few  words,  we 
have  shown  that  the  possession  called 
unde  decern  peraontej  which  held  the 
fifth  place  in  the  prsetor's  edict  is 
superfluous ;  for  ten  kinds  of  persons 
were  therein  preferred  to  a  patron  if  a 
stranger ;  but  by  our  constitution  on 
the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of 
children,  parents  themselves  are  the 
manumittors  of  their  children,  as  if 
under  a  fiduciary  contract,  so  that  this 
privilege  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
manumission  they  go  through,  and  the 
possession  unde  decern  persome  is  now 
useless.  We  have  suppressed  it  there- 
fore, and,  putting  the  sixth  in  its 
place,  have  now  made  that  the  fifth, 
by  which  the  praetor  gives  the  succes- 
sion to  the  nearest  cognati. 


4.  Sed  eas  quidem  prsetoria  in- 
duzit  jurisdictio.  Nobis  tamen  nihil 
incuriosum  pnetermissum  est,  sed 
nostris  constitutionibus  onmia  cor- 
rigentes,  contra  tabulas  quidem 
et  secxmdum  tabulas  bonorum  pos- 
sessiones  admisimus  utpote  neces- 
sarias  constitutas,  nee  non  ab  inte- 
stato  unde  liberi  et  unde  legitimi 
bonorum  possessiones.  Quae  autem 
in  prsetons  edicto  quinto  loco  posita 
fuerat,  id  est  unde  decem  persons, 
earn  pio  proposito  et  compendioso 
sermone  supervacuam  ostendimus: 
cum  enim  prsfata  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  decem  personas  prseponebat 
extraneo  manumissori,  nosl^  con- 
stitutio,  quam  de  emancipatione 
liberorum  fecimus,  omnibus  paren- 
tibus  eisdemque  manumissoribus 
eontracta  fiducia  manumissionem 
facere  dedit,  ut  ipsa  manumissio 
eorum  hoc  in  se  haoeat  privilegium 
et  supervacua  fiat  prsedicta  bono- 
rum possessio.  Sublata  igitur  prse- 
fiita  quinta  bonorum  possessione,  in 
gradum  ejus  sextam  antea  bonorum 
possessionem  reduximus  et  quintam 
fecimus,  quam  praetor  proximis  oo- 
gnatis  poUicetur. 

C.  viii. 

See  Tit.  2.  8. 


49.6. 


5.  Cumque  antea  septimo  loco 
fuerat  bonorum  possessio  tum  c^uem 
ex  familia  et  octavo  unde  liben  pa- 
troni  patronseque  et  parentes  eorum, 
utramque  per  constitutionem  no- 
stram,  quam  de  jure  patronatus  fe- 
cimus,penitu8vacuavimus:  cum  enim 
ad  similitudinem  successionis  in- 
genuorum  libertinorum  successiones 
posuimus,  quas  usque  ad  quintiun 
tantummodo  gradum  coarta\dmu8, 
ut  sit  alif  ua  inter  ingenuos  et  libertos 
differentia,  sufficiunt  eis  tam  contra 
tabulas  bonorum  possessio  quam 
unde  legitimi  et  unde  cognati,  ex 
quibus  possint  sua  jura  vindicare, 
omni  scrupulositate  et  inextrioabili 
errore  duarum  istarum  bonorum 
possessionum  resoluta. 

The  possession  tum  quern  ex 
seventh  place,  because  it  was  in 
regarding  intestacies,  and  the 
mentary  successions  came  before. 


5.  As  to  the  possession  tum  quern 
ex  famildaj  formerly  in  the  seventh 
place,  and  the  possession  unde  Uberi 
fotroni  patronceque  et  panrenUs  eorum, 
m  the  eighth,  we  have  now  annulled 
them  both  by  our  constitution  con- 
cerning the  right  of  patronage.  For 
having  made  the  successions  of  liher- 
tini  like  those  of  ingenuiy  except  that 
we  have  limited  the  former  to  the 
fifth  degree,  so  that  there  may  stOl 
remain  some  difference  between  them, 
we  think  that  the  possessions  contra 
tabulas,unde  legitimi,  and  unds  cognati 
may  suffice  for  claimants  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  all  the  subtle  and  intricate 
niceties  of  those  two  kinds  of  posses- 
sions, tum  ^uem  ex  familia  and  unde 
patroniy  bemg  done  away  with. 

familia  is  here  said  to  be  in  the 
the  fifth  place  of  the  possessiones 
two  possessiones  regaling  testa- 
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6.  Aliam  yero  bonomm 
eionem,  que  nnde  vir  et  uxor  appel- 
latnr  et  nono  loco  inter  veteres  do- 
norom  possessiones  posita  fderat,  et 
in  sue  vigors  servavimus  et  altiore 
looo,  id  est  sexto,  earn  posnimus, 
decima  veteri  bononun  possessione, 
qnsB  erat  nnde  cognati  manumis- 
soris,  propter  causas  enarratas  me- 
rito  sublata:  nt  sex  tantmnmodo 
bononun  possessiones  ordinarise 
permaneant  suo  vigore  pollentes. 

7.  Septima    eas    secuta,    qnam 
optima  ratione  preetores  introduxe- 


6.  The  other  possession  of  goods, 
called  unde  vir  et  uxor,  which  held  the 
ninth  place  among  the  ancient  posses- 
sions, we  have  preserved  in  fiill  force, 
and  have  given  it  a  higher  place, 
namely,  the  sixth.  The  tenth  of  the 
ancient  possessions,  called  unde  cog- 
nati mcmumisiorisy  has  been  de- 
servedly abolished  for  reasons  already 
given;  and  there  now,  therefore,  re- 
main in  force  only  six  ordinary  posses- 
sions of  goods. 

7.  To  these  a  seventh  possession 
has  been  added,  which  the  prsetors 


rant.    Novissime  enim  promittitnr    have  most  properly  introdncea.    For 


edieto  his  etiam  bonorom  possessio, 
qtiibns  nt  detur,  lege  vel  senatns- 
oonsulto  vel  constitutione  compre- 
hensnm  est,  quam  neque  bonormn 
possessionibus,  quae  ab  intestato 
venimit,  neqne  eis,  quae  ex  testa- 
mento  smit,  prsetor  stabili  jure  con- 
nnmeravit,  sed  quasi  nltimmn  et 
extraordinarium  auxilinm,  prout  res 
exigit,  accommodavit  scilicet  his,  qui 
ex  legibns,  senatasconsnltis,  con- 
stitntionibus  principum  ex  novo 
jure  vel  ex  testamento  vel  ab  in- 
testato veninnt. 


by  the  last  disposition  of  the  edict, 
possession  of  goods  is  promised  to  all 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  by  any 
law,  aenatu^consultum,  or  constitu- 
tion. The  praetor  has  not  positively 
nmnbered  this  possession  of  goods 
either  with  the  possessions  of  the  goods 
of  intestates,  or  of  persons  who  have 
made  a  testament ;  but  has  given  it, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case, 
as  the  last  and  extraordinai^  resource 
of  those  who  are  called  to  the  succes- 
sions of  intestates,  or  under  a  testa- 
ment whether  by  a  law,  a  aenatuscon^- 
sultwm,  or,  in  later  times,  by  an  im- 
perial constitution, 
mi.  14. 


The  difference  between  the  possessio  quibus  vi  detur,  lege  vel 
senatusconsuUo  vel  constitutione  comprehensum  est,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  possessio  turn  quibus  ex  legHms  (Theoph. 
Paraphr.),  and  the  possessio  unde  legitimiy  was,  that  the  first  was 
given  when  the  law,  4c.,  expressly  declared  that  the  possession  of 
goods  was  to  be  given ;  the  latter  when  the  law,  &c.,  gave  the 
hereditasy  and  the  prastor  gave  the  possessio.  It  was,  for  instance, 
by  means  of  the  possession  uti  ex  legiJms^  that  the  patron  took 
concurrently  with  the  children  of  the  libertus,  by  virtue  of  the  lex 
Papia  Poppcea. 


8.  Cum  igitur  plures  species  suc- 
ceBsionum  prsstor  introduxisset  cas- 
que per  ordinem  disposuisset  et  in 
miaquaque  specie  successionis  saepe 
plxires  extent  dispari  gradu  personse : 
ne  actiones  creditorum  differrentur, 
sed  haberent,  quos  convenirent,  et  ne 
facile  in  possessionem  bonorum  de- 
fnncti  mitterentur  et  eo  modo  sibi 
consulerent,  ideo  petendse  bonorum 
possessioni  certum  tempus  praefinivit. 
Liberis  itaque  et  parentibus  tam  na- 
turalibus  quam  adoptivis  in  petenda 
bonorum  possessione  anni  spatium. 


8.  As  the  prsBtor  thus  introduced 
and  arranged  in  order  many  kinds  of 
successions,  and  as  in  each  rank  of 
succession  persons  in  different  degrees 
of  relationship  might  often  be  found, 
therefore  in  order  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  actions  of  creditors  might  not 
be  delayed,  but  there  might  be  a 
proper  person  against  whom  to  bring 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
creditors  might  not  possess  ^emselves 
of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  too  easily, 
and  consult  solely  their  own  advantage, 
the  praetor  fixed  a  certain  time  within 
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ceteris  centum  dienim  dedit.  which  the  possession  of  the  goods  was 

to  be  demanded.  To  ascendants  and 
children,  whether  natiural  or  adoptive, 
he  allowed  one  year,  within  which 
they  mnst  ask  for  possession.  To  all 
other  persons  he  flowed  a  hundred 
days. 

D.  xxxviii.  9. 1.  pr.  and  12. 

The   species    successixmum   correspond    to    the    different   pos- 
sessiones. 


9.  Et  si  intra  hoc  tempus  aliquis 
bonorum  possessionem  non  petierit, 
ejusdem  gradus  personis  adcrescit: 
vel  si  nemo  ex  eo  sit,  deinceps  cete- 
ris proinde  bonorum  possessionem 
ex  successorio  edioto  pollicetur,  ac 
si  is,  qui  pnecedebat,  ex  eo  numero 
non  esset.  Sed  si  quis  ita  delatam 
sibi  bonorum  possessionem  repudia- 
verit,  non  quousque  tempus  bono- 
rum possessioni  prsefinitum  excesse- 
rit,  expectatur,  sed  statim  ceteri  ex 
eodem  edicto  admittuntur.  In  pe- 
tenda  autem  bonorum  possessione 
dies  utiles  singuli  considerantur. 


9.  And  if  any  person  does  not  claim 
possession  withm  the  time  limited,  the 
possession  accrues  to  those  in  the  same 
degree  with  himself;  and  if  there  are 
none  of  that  degree,  the  prsetor,  by  the 
successory  edict,  gives  the  }>os6es8ion 
to  the  succeeding  degrees,  exactly  as 
if  he  who  preceded  h^  not  been  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  was.  But  if  a  man 
refiises  the  possession  of  goods  when  it 
is  thus  offered  to  him,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  wait  until  the  time  limited  is 
expired,  but  the  others  in  succession 
are  instantly  admitted  under  the  same 
edict.  In  reckoning  the  time  idlowed 
for  applications  for  the  possession  of 
goods,  only  those  days  which  are  utiiea 
are  counted. 


D.  xxxvii.  1.  8.  9;  D.  xxxvii.  1.  4,  5;  D.  xxxviii,  9. 1.  6,  8, 10; 
D.  xxxviii.  15.  2. 


10.  Sed  bene  anterioresprincipes  10.  Former  emperors  have  wisely 

et  huio  causse  providerunt,  ne  quis  provided  that  no  person  need  trouble 
pro  petendo  bonorum  possessiones  himself  as  to  the  possession  of  goods 
curet,  sed,  quocumque  modo  si  ad-  in  the  way  of  making  an  express  de- 
mittentis  eam  indicium,  intra  statuta  mand ;  for  if  he  has  in  any  manner  si^- 
tamen  tempera,  ostenderit,  plenum  nified  within  the  appointed  time  his 
habeat  earum  beneficium.  wish  to  accept  the  possession,  he  shall 

enjoy  the  fiiU  benefit  of  the  possession 

he  can  claim. 

C.  vi.»9.  8,  9.  -     •  ^ 

Only  those  dies  were  considered  utiles  which  were  subsequent 
to  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession  being  aware  of,  and  capable 
of  claiming,  his  right,  and  which  were  not  days  on  which  magis- 
trates did  not  transact  business  (dies  nefasti).  Demand  of  posses- 
sion was  to  be  made  before  a  magistrate,  that  is,  before  the  praetor 
in  the  city,  and  the  presses  in  the  province  ;  for  the  possession  did 
not  devolve  by  course  of  law,  but  had  to  be  expressly  asked  for 
within  a  prescribed  time.  A  particular  formality  in  the  terms  of 
the  demand  was  held  necessary,  the  applicant  having  to  say  '  da 
mihi  hwnc  bonorum  possessionem'  (Theoph.  Paraphr.)^  until  a 
constitution  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  (C.  vi.  9.  9)  permitted 
the  application  to  be  made  in  any  terms,  and  before  any  magis- 
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trate,  and  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperor  excused  those 
whom  ignorance  of  what  was  the  proper  cause,  or  whom  absence 
prevented  from  making  an  application.  (C.  vi.  9.  8.)  In  the  time 
of  Justinian  there  was  no  application  before  a  magistrate ;  any  act 
that  manifested  the  wish  to  have  the  possession  was  enough. 

Sometimes  the  possession  of  goods  was  said  to  be  given  sine  re, 
as  opposed  to  (mm  re.  (Gai.  iii.  35-38 ;  Ulp.  Reg.  28.  13.)  The 
possession  might  be  claimed,  in  many  cases,  by  persons  who  were 
entitled  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  as  heirs  under  the  civil  law. 
If  these  persons  entered  on  the  inheritance  without  demanding 
possession  of  the  goods,  the  right  to  this  possession  devolved,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  in  which  they  might  have  claimed  it, 
to  the  next  class  entitled  to  it.  But  if  the  person  standing  next 
in  the  order  of  praetorian  succession  demanded  the  possession  in 
such  a  case,  he  received  it,  but  only  sine  re,  i.e.  he  was  placed 
in  the  legal  position  of  possessor  of  the  goods,  but  did  not  really 
have  any  share  in  those  goods  which  formed  the  inheritance  of  the 
heir  under  the  civil  law. 


As  we  have  now  finished  the  subject  of  successions  ab  intestatOj 
as  treated  of  in  the  Institutes,  and  seen  the  system  prevailing 
when  the  Institutes  were  published,  this  is  the  most  natural  place 
to  notice  briefly  the  complete  change  introduced  by  the  118th  and 
127th  Novels,  which  were  issued  respectively  in  the  years  543  and 
547.  By  this  sweeping  change,  the  difference  between  the  possessio 
bonorum  and  the  hereditas^  and  that  between  agnati  and  cognati 
(except  in  the  case  of  arrogation),  were  entirely  suppressed,  and 
three  orders  of  succession  were  created:  the  first,  that  of 
descendants ;  the  second,  that  of  ascendants ;  the  third,  that  of 
collaterals.  (1.)  The  descendants  succeeded,  whether  emancipated 
or  not,  and  whether  adoptive  or  natural,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  relations,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  degree.  When 
they  were  in  the  first  degree,  they  shared  the  inheritance  per 
capita ;  when  in  the  second,  they  shared  it  per  stirpes.  (2.)  If 
there  were  no  descendants,  the  succession  belonged  to  the 
ascendants,  except  that,  when  there  were  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  whole  blood,  the  ascendants  shared  the  inheritance  with  them, 
each  person  who  had  a  claim  to  succeed  taking  an  equal  share. 
Wlien  there  were  several  ascendants,  the  nearest  excluded  the 
more  remote  ;  if  two  or  more  ascendants  of  the  same  degree  were 
not  in  the  same  line,  that  is,  were  partly  in  the  paternal,  partly  in 
the  maternal  line,  then  the  ascendants  of  one  line  took  one  half, 
and  the  ascendants  of  the  other  took  the  other  half,  although 
there  might  be  more  of  the  same  degree  in  one  line  than  in  the 
other.  (3.)  If  there  were  no  ascendants,  then  came,  first,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  then  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half-blood,  no  distinction  being  made  between  consanguinei,  -«, 
and  uteriniy  -ce.  The  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  were 
allowed  to  represent  their  deceased   parent,  and  to  receive  the 
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share  that  parent  wonld  have  received ;  but  the  grandchildren  of 
a  brother  or  sister  were  not  allowed  to  represent  their  grandfather 
or  grandmother.  If  there  were  no  brothers  and  sisters,  or  children 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  nearest  relation,  in  whatever  degree, 
succeeded ;  if  there  were  several  in  the  same  degree,  they  shared 
the  inheritance  per  capita.  Finally,  it  is  specially  provided  that 
these  reforms  are  to  apply  only  to  those  persons  qui  caihdica 
fidei  sunt. 


TiT.X.     DE   ADQUISITIONE   PER  ADROGATIONEM. 


Est  et  alterius  generis  per  univer- 
sitatem  snccessio,  quae  neque  lege 
duodecim  tabularum  neque  prsBtoris' 
edicto,  sed  eo  jure,  quoid  consensu 
receptum  est.  introducta  est. 

Gai.  iii.  82. 


There  is  also  another  kind  of  uni- 
versal succession,  introduced  neither 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  nor 
by  the  edict  of  the  pretor,  but  by  the 
law  which  rests  on  general  consent 


1.  Ecce  enim  cum  paterfamilias 
sese  in  adrogationem  dat,  omnes  res 
ejus  oorporales  et  incorporales  qu»- 
que  ei  debitee  sunt,  adrogatori  ante 
quidem  pleno  jure  adquirebantur, 
exceptis  his,  quae  per  capitis  deminu- 
tionem  pereunt,  quales  sunt  opera- 
rum  obligationes  et  jus  adgnationis. 
Usns  etenim  et  usu^^ctus  licet  his 
antea  connumerabantur,  attamen 
capitis  deminutione  minima  eos  toUi, 
nostra  prohibuit  constitutio. 


1.  For  if  the  fiskther  of  a  fiimily 
gives  himself  in  arrogation,  his  pro- 
perty corporeal  and  incoxporeal,  and 
the  debts  due  to  him,  were  formerly 
acquired  in  full  ownership  by  the  arro- 
gator,  with  the  exception  only  of  those 
things  which  were  lost  by  the  capitif 
deminutiOf  as  the  obligation  of  services 
and  the  rights  of  agnation.  Formerly, 
use  and  usufruct  were  numbered 
among  these,  but  one  of  our  constitu- 
tions prevents  their  extinction  by  the 
minima  demvnutio. 


Gai.  iii.  88 ;  C,  iiL  88. 16. 

Grains  remarks  that  the  property  of  the  wife  who  passed  in 
manvm  viri  was  acquired  by  her  husband  exactly  as  fully  as  that 
of  the  paterfamilias  was  by  the  person  who  arrogated  him.  Every- 
thing belonging  to  them  passed  to  the  husband  or  arrogator,  except 
only  those  things  which  were  ipso  facto  destroyed  by  the  change 
of  status  \  for  example,  services  which,  as  the  price  of  his  free- 
dom, the  freedman  bound  himself  by  oath  to  render  to  the  patron^ 
operarum  obligationes y  were  due  to  him  personally,  and  were  no 
longer  due  if  the  patron  passed  into  the  power  of  another.  The 
ties  of  agnation  were  also  lost  by  the  change  of  staiuSy  as  the 
person  arrogated  passed  out  of  his  civil  jGEbmily. 


2.  Nunc  autem  nos  eandem  ad- 
quisitionem,  quae  per  adro^tionem 
nebat,  coartavimus  ad  simihtudinem 
naturalium  parentum :  nihil  etenim 
aliud  nisi  tantummodo  ususfiinctus 
tam  naturalibus  patribus  quam  ado- 
ptivis  per  filiosfiEimihas  adquiritur  in 
his  rebus,  quae  extrinsecus  filiis  ob- 
veniunt,  dominio  eis  integro  servato : 


2.  At  the  present  day  acquiatiouR 
by  arrogation  are  restrained  within  the 
same  limits  as  acquisitions  by  natural 
parents.  Neither  natural  nor  adoptive 
parents  now  acquire  anything  but  the 
usufruct  of  those  things  which  come 
to  their  children  from  any  extraneous 
source,  the  children  still  retaining  the 
dominium.    But,  if  an  arrogated  son 
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mortao  autem  filio  adrogato  in  ado- 
pt! va  &milia  etiam  dominium  ejus 
ad  adrogatorem  transit,  nisi  super- 
sint  alue  persons,  qusB  ex  nostra 
constitutione  patrem  in  his,  quae 
adqniri  non  possunt,  antecedunt. 


dies  in  his  adoptive  family,  then  the 
property  also  wiO  pass  to  the  arrogator, 
provided  there  exist  none  of  those 
persons  who,  by  our  constitution,  are 
preferred  to  the  father  in  the  succes- 
sion of  those  things  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  him. 


The  order  of  succession  fixed  by  later  emperors  and  Justinian 
to  the  goods  of  the  filiusfamilias  coming  to  him  from  his  mother, 
or  as  legacies,  gifts,  &c.,  from  sources  other  than  the  fSa.ther  (pecu" 
Hum  adventitium^  which  could  not  be  acquired  by  the  fEither,  but 
only  the  usufruct  of  which  passed  to  him),  was — 1.  His  children; 
2.  His  brothers  or  sisters ;  3.  His  ancestors,  the  father  taking 
before  the  grandfather.     (C.  vi.  61.  3,  4,  6 ;  C.  vi.  59.  11.) 


8.  Sed  ex  diverso  pro  eo,  quod  is 
debuit,  qui  se  in  adoptionem  dedit, 
ipso  quidem  jure  adro^tor  non  te- 
netur,  sed  nomine  filii  convenietur 
et,  si  noluerit  eum  defendere,  permit- 
titur  creditoribus  per  competentes 
nostros  magistratus  bona,  quae  ejus 
cum  usnfructu  fiitura  fnissent,  si  se 
alieno  juri  non  subjecisset,  possidere 
et  legitimo  modo  ea  disponere. 


Gai. 


8.  On  the  other  hand,  an  arrogator 
is  not  directly  bound  to  satisfy  the 
debts  of  his  adopted  son,  but  he  may 
be  sued  in  his  son's  name ;  and  if  he 
refuses  to  answer  for  his  son,  then  the 
creditors  may,  by  order  of  the  proper 
magistrates,  seize  upon  and  sell  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  those  goods, 
of  which  the  usufruct,  as  well  as  the 
property,  would  have  been  in  the 
debtor,  if  he  had  not  made  himself 
subject  to  the  power  of  another, 
iii.  84. 


The  arrogator  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  action  for  debt 
which  the  person  arrogated  had,  but  not  to  the  debts.  For  the 
arrogator  was  in  the  position  of  a  father,  who  was  not  bound  by 
the  obligations  of  a  son.  Under  the  jus  civUey  the  debts  them- 
selves were  extinguished  by  the  change  of  slatvs ;  but  the  preetor 
made  the  property  of  the  arrogated  son  answerable  for  them,  and, 
creating,  a  sort  of  restitutio  in  integrum  in  favour  of  the  creditor, 
gave  an  action  against  the  arrogated  as  if  the  capitis  minutio 
had  not  taken  place ;  and  then,  if  the  arrogator  did  not  guarantee 
the  creditors,  the  praBtor  put  the  creditors  in  possession  of  the 
goods  brought  by  the  arrogated  to  the  arrogator,  with  leave  to 
sell  them.     (D.  iv.  5.  2.  1 ;  Gai.  iii.  84.) 


Tit.  XI.    DE  EO,  GUI  LIBERTATIS  GAUSA  BONA 
ADDIGUNTUR. 


Accessit  novus  casus  successionis 
ex  constitutione  divi  Marci.  Nam  si 
hi,  qui  libertatem  aoceperunt  a  domi- 
no in  testamento,  ex  quo  non  aditur 
hereditas,  velint  bona  sibi  addici 
libertatnm  conservandarum  causa, 
audiuntur.     Et   ita    rescripto    divi 


A  new  species  of  succession  has 
been  added  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus.  For,  if  those  slaves, 
to  whom  freedom  has  been  given  by 
the  testament  of  their  master,  under 
which  testament  no  one  will  accept  the 
inheritance,   wish   that  the  property 
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Marci  ad  Popilium  Bufiim  contine-    should  be  adjndged  to  them,  in  order 
tor.  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  dis- 

position   for    weir    enfranchisement, 
their  request  is  ^[ranted.    Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  rescript  addressed  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus  to  Fopilius  Bufos. 
D.  zl.  4.  50.  pr.  and  1. 

If  no  hei'e^  ex  testmnento  accepted  the  inheritance,  it  devolved 
to  the  heredes  ah  intestato^  and  if  no  hei'es  ah  intestaio  accepted 
it,  it  devolved  to  th^&fiscus  ;  if  the  fiscus  would  not  accept  it,  the 
creditors  could  have  the  goods  of  the  deceased  sold  for  their  benefit. 
But  if  the  deceased  had  by  testament  or  codicil  given  freedom  to 
any  slaves,  then,  after  the  inheritance  had  been  successively  re- 
jected by  the  heredes  ex  testamento,  the  heredes  ah  intestacy  and 
the  fiscus,  application  might  be  made  to  have  the  goods  given  up 
to  the  applicant  instead  of  being  sold  by  the  creditors,  tihe  appli- 
cant undertaking  to  enfranchise  the  other  slaves  and  to  satisfy  the 
creditors,  and  then  the  applicant  became  the  bcmorum  possessory 
though  not  the  owner  of  all  the  property  of  the  deceased.  K  the 
inheritance  was  accepted  by  any  heir,  or  if  there  were  no  slaves 
to  whom  the  deceased  had  left  their  liberty,  then  this  addictio 
could  not  take  place. 

Gains  makes  no  mention  of  this  mode  of  acquisition  per  uni- 
versitaiem  ;  a  circumstance  used  to  fix  his  date,  as  showing  that 
he  wrote  before  the  time  when  Marcus  Aurelius  issued  the  rescript 
contained  in  the  next  paragraph. 


1.  Verba  rescrij^ti  ita  se  habent : 
'  Si  Virginio  Valenti,  qui  testamento 
suo  libertatem  quibusaam  adscripsit, 
nemine  successore  ab  intestato  ex- 
istente,  in  ea  causa  bona  esse  ccepe- 
runt,  ut  veniri  debeant :  is,  cujus  de 
ea  re  notio  est,  aditus,  rationem  de- 
siderii  tui  habebit,  ut  libertatum 
tam  earum,  quae  directo,  quam 
earum,  ^use  per  speciem  fideicom- 
missi  relicts  sunt,  tuendarum  gratia 
addicantur  tibi,  si  idonee  cre^tori- 
bus  caveris  de  solido,  quod  cuique 
debetur,  solvendo.  Et  hi  quidem, 
quibus  directa  libertas  data  est, 
perinde  liberi  erunt,  ac  si  hereditas 
adita  esset :  hi  autem,  quos  heres 
rogatus  est  manumittere,  a  te  liber- 
tatem consequantur :  nisi  si  non  alia 
condicione  velis  bona  tibi  addici, 
quam  ut  etiam  qui  directo  libertatem 
acceperunt,  tui  Hberti  fiant;  nam 
huic  etiam  voluntati  tuse,  si  ii,  de 
quorum  statu  agitur,  consentiant, 
auctoritatem  nostram  accommoda- 
mus.  Et  ne  hujus  rescriptionis 
nostrse  emolumentum  alia  ratione 
irritum  fiat,  si  fiscus  bona  agnoscere 


1.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 
the  rescript :  '  If  the  estate  of  Yir- 
ginius  Valens,  who  by  testament  haa 
given  their  freedom  to  certain  slaves, 
must  necessarily  be  sold,  there  be- 
ing no  successor  ab  intettato,  then 
the  magistrate  who  has  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  afibir  shall  upon  appli- 
cation attend  to  your  request,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  liberty 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  either 
directly  or  by  a  fideicommistum,  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  may  be  adjudged 
to  you,  on  condition  that  you  give 
good  security  to  the  creditors  that  their 
claims  shall  be  satisfied  in  fiilL  And 
all  those,  to  whom  freedom  was  given 
directly,  shall  then  become  free,  ex- 
actly as  if  the  inheritance  had  been 
entered  upon ;  but  those  whom  the 
heir  was  ordered  to  manumit  shall  ob- 
tain their  freedom  from  you  onlv; 
unless  you  wish  that  the  goods  of  tine 
deceased  should  be  adjudged  to  you 
on  no  other  condition  than  that  those 
slaves  also  who  received  their  liberty 
directly  by  testament  shall  become 
your  freedmen ;  for  if  those  who  are 
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volnerit,  et  hi,  qui  rebns  nostris  to  receive  their  freedom  agree  to  this, 
attendnnt,  scient,  oommodo  pecu-  we  are  willing  that  your  wishes  in  this 
niario  preeferendsmi  libertatis  can-  respect  shall  be  complied  with.  And, 
sam  et  ita  bona  cogenda,  ut  libertas  lest  the  benefit  of  this  our  rescript 
his  salva  sit,  qni  eam  adipisci  potu-  should  be  lost  in  another  way,  namely 
eront,  si  hereditas  ex  testamento  by  the  property  being  seized  on 
adita  esset.'  behalf  of  the  imperial    treasury,  be 

it  known  to  the  ofidcers  of  our  revenue, 
that  the  gift  of  liberty  is  to  be  attended 
to  more  than  our  pecuniary  advantage ; 
and  seizTure  shall  be  made  of  the  pro- 
perty in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  those  who  womd  have  been 
in  a  situation  to  obtain  it,  had  the 
inheritance  been  entered  on  imder  the 
testament.* 
D.  xl.  6.  2,  and  5.  4,  8,  11. 12, 17. 

By  a  constitntion  of  Gordian,  it  was  declared  that  the  rescript 
of  Marcus  Anrelius  extended  to  cases  in  which  a  stranger,  and 
not  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  deceased,  applied  for  the  addiction. 
(C.  vii.  2.  6.) 

When  the  inheritance  was  not  rejected,  but  accepted  by  the 
heredes  ah  intestato  or  by  the  fiscus,  the  fiscus^  so  far  as  regards 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  was  placed  by  the  latter  part 
of  this  rescript  in  a  different  position  from  that  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  heredes  ah  intestato ;  whichever  accepted  it,  the  ad- 
dicUo  could  not  take  place,  but  the  fiscus  was  ordered  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  while  the  heredes  ah  intestato  were  at 
liberty  to  disregard  them. 

2.  Hoc  rescripto  subventum  est 
et  libertatibus  et  defonctis,  ne  bona 
eorum  a  creditoribus  possideantur 
et  veneant.  Gerte  si  frierint  ex  hac 
causa  bona  addiota,  cessat  bonorum 
venditio;  extitit  enim  defimcti  de- 
fensor, et  quidem  idoneus,  qui  de 
solido  creditoribus  cavet. 


8.  Inprimis  hoc  rescriptum  to- 
tiens  locum  habet,  quotiens  testa- 
mento libertates  datse  sunt.  Quid 
ergo,  si  quis  intestatus  decedens  co- 
dicillis  libertates  dederit  neque  adita 
sit  ab  intestato  hereditas?  Favor 
constitutionis  debet  locum  habere. 
Gerte  si  testatus  decedat  et  codicillis 
dederit  libertatem,  competere  eam, 
nemini  dubium  est. 


2.  This  rescript  is  meant  to  favour 
both  the  gift  of  Uberty  and  also  the 
deceased  testator,  whose  effects  it  pre- 
vents being  seized  and  sold  by  credi- 
tors :  for,  of  course,  when  goods  are 
thus  adjudged,  in  order  that  liberty 
may  be  preserved,  there  cannot  be  a 
sale  by  creditors,  for  there  is  some  one 
to  answer  for  the  deceased,  and  very 
efficiently,  as  he  gives  security  to  the 
creditors  for  the  full  satisfeustion  of 
their  claims. 

8.  This  rescript  is  applicable  when- 
ever freedom  is  conferred  by  testament. 
But  what  if  a  master  dies  intestate, 
having  bequeathed  freedom  to  his 
slaves  by  codicils,  and  the  inheritance 
ab  intestato  is  not  entered  upon  ?  The 
benefit  of  the  constitution  shall  extend 
to  this  case ;  of  course,  if  the  deceased 
dies  testate,  freedom  given  by  codicils 
is  effectual. 


D.  xl.  5.  2. 


4.  Tunc  constitutioni  locum  esse, 
verba  ostendimt,  cum  nemo  succes- 
sor ab  intestato  existat.  Ergo  quam- 


4.  The  words  of  the  constitution 
show,  that  it  applies  only  when  there 
is  no  successor  ab  intestato,    There- 
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diu  incerttim  sit,  utrum  existat  an 
non,  oessabit  constitutio  :  si  certum 
esse  CGepeiit,  neminem  extare,  tnno 
erit  constitutioni  locus. 


fore,  as  long  as  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  successor, 
the  constitution  is  not  applicable ;  but 
when  it  is  certain  that  no  one  will 
enter  upon  the  succession,  it  then  takes 
effect. 


D.  xL  5.  4.  pr. 


5.  Si  is,  qui  in  integrum  resti- 
tui  potest,  abstinuit  se  ab  heredi- 
tate,  an,  quamvis  potest  in  integrum 
restitui,  potest  admitti  constitutio  ? 
Ea  debet  addictio  bonorum  fieri. 
Quid  ergo,  si  post  addictionem 
libertatum  conservandarum  causa 
factam  in  integrum  sit  restitutus? 
Utique  non  erit  dicendum  revocari 
libertates,  quee  semel  competierunt. 


5.  If  a  person  who  has  a  right  to 
be  placed  again  in  exactly  the  position 
he  once  held,  should  abstain  from  tak- 
ing the  inheritance,  is  the  constitution 
here  applicable,  although  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  restored  to  his  former  position  7 
Here,  too,  an  adjudication  of  the  goods 
may  be  made.  What,  then,  if,  after 
an  adjudication  has  been  made  for  the 
saJ^e  of  preserving  Hberty,  the  heir  is 
restored  to  his  former  position  ?  The 
answer  wiU  be  that  gifts  of  liberty  are 
not  to  be  held  to  be  revoked  which 
have  once  been  established. 
D.  xl.  6.  4. 1,  2. 

The  case  contemplated  is  that  of  a  minor  under  25  years,  who 
was  lieres  ah  intestato.  If  he  had  accepted  the  inheritance  at  once, 
he  would  have  taken  it  without  any  of  the  burdens,  such  as  gifts 
of  liberty,  with  which  it  was  charged  by  the  testament,  which  had 
become  of  no  effect.  But  if  he  refiised  to  accept  it,  and  the  slaves 
were  enfranchised  by  addiction  being  granted,  then  when  the  minor 
attained  the  age  of  25,  and  was  entitled  to  the  restitutio  in  inte- 
grum, was  the  freedom  gained  by  the  slaves  to  be  revoked  ?  Jus- 
tinian says  undoubtedly  not.  The  inheritance  would  be  restored 
to  the  minor,  but  liberty  once  given  could  not  be  taken  away  again. 


6.  Hsec  constitutio  libertatum 
tuendarum  causa  introducta  est : 
ergo  si  Hbertates  nullse  suit  datee, 
cessat  constitutio.  Quid  ergo,  si 
vivus  dedit  libertates  vel  mortis 
causa  et,  ne  de  hoc  quseratur,  utrum 
in  fraudem  creditorum  an  non  fisk- 
ctum  sit,  idcirco  velint  addici  sibi 
bona,  an  audiendi  sunt  ?  Et  magis 
est,  ut  audiri  debeant,  etsi  deficiant 
verba  constitutionis. 


See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  6. 

7.  Sed  cum  multas  divisiones 
ejusmodi  constitutioni  deesse  per- 
gpeximus,  lata  est  a  nobis  plenissima 
constitutio,  in  quam  multse  species 
collatse  sunt,  quibus  jus  hujusmodi 


6.  This  constitution  was  intended 
to  make  gifts  of  liberty  effectual ;  and, 
therefore,  when  no  such  gifts  are 
made,  the  constitution  is  not  apph- 
cable.  Suppose  then  a  master  has 
given  freedom  to  his  slaves  by  a  dona- 
tion either  inter  vivos  or  mortis  catisa^ 
and,  to  prevent  any  question  arising 
whether  the  creditors  have  been  de- 
frauded, the  slaves  intended  to  be  en- 
franchised should  petition  that  the 
goods  of  the  deceased  may  be  adjudged 
to  them ;  is  this  to  be  allowed  ?  And 
we  think  that  we  ought,  on  the  whole, 
to  sa^  that  it  is,  although  the  constitu- 
tion IS  silent  on  the  point. 


7.  Perceiving  that  the  constitution 
was  deficient  in  many  respects,  we 
have  pubhshed  a  very  complete  con- 
stitution, containing  many  provisions, 
which  complete  the  legislation  on  this 
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successioms  plenissimiini  est  effe-  kind  of  suooession,  and  which  may  be 
ctum,  quae  ex  ipsa  lectione  constitu-  easily  learned  by  reading  the  constitu- 
tionis  potest  qnis  cognoscere.  tion  itself. 

C.  vii.  2.  15. 

The  chief  changes  made  by  this  constitution  were — 1.  That 
even  if  the  goods  had  been  sold  by  the  creditors,  the  addicUo  might 
still  be  made  within  a  year  from  the  sale,  which  was  rescinded  on 
the  applicant  guaranteeing  the  creditors;  2.  That  the  addicUo 
might  be  made  if  the  applicant  offered  a  composition  satisfactory 
to  the  creditors,  instead  of  payment  in  full ;  3.  That  some  only  of 
the  slaves  need  be  enfi^anchised  if  the  property  did  not  admit  of  all 
being  enfranchised ;  and  4.  That  while,  if  several  persons,  having 
an  equal  right  to  apply,  asked  for  an  addictioy  they  became  joint 
possessors  of  the  goods ;  if  they  applied  one  after  the  other,  the 
first  applicant  was  preferred. 


Tit.  XII.  DE  SUCOESSIONIBUS  SUBLATIS,  QU^  FIE- 
BANT  PER  BONORUM  VENDITIONEM  ET  EX 
SENATUSCONSULTO    CLAUDIANO. 

Erant  ante  prsedictam  successio-  There  were  formerly  other  kinds  of 

nem  olim  et  alise  per  universitatem  universal  succession  prior  to  that  of 

sncoessiones.      Qualis  fiierat  bono-  which  we  have  just  spoken ;  such  was 

rum  em^tio,  quee  de  bonis  debitoris  the  emptio  bonorum  which  with  num- 

vendenms  per  miiltas  ambages  fuerat  berless  formalities  was  established  for 

introducta  et  tunc  locum  habebat,  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  debtors.    It 

quando   judicia    ordinaria    in    usu  continued  while  the  judicia  ordinaHa 

fuenmt :    sed    cum    extraordinariis  were  in  use ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 

judiciis  posteritas  usa  est,  ideo  cum  judicia  extraorddnaria  were  adopted, 

ipsis  ordmariis  judiciis  etiam  bono-  the  sale  of  goods  passed  away  with  the 

rum    venditiones    exspiraverunt    et  jud/ida  ordinaria.    Creditors  can  now 

tantummodo      creditoribus      datur  do  no  more  than  possess  themselves 

officio   judicis    bona   possidere    et,  of  the  goods  of  their  debtors  by  order 

prout  eis  utile  visum  merit,  ea  dis-  of  a  judge,  and  dispose  of  them  as 


ponere,  ^uod  ex  latioribus  digesto-    they  think  proper.    The  subject  will 
rum  libris  perfectius  apparebit.  be  found  treated  of  more  at  length  in 

the  larger  work  of  the  Digest. 
Gai.  iii.  77-81 ;  D.  xliL  6 ;  0.  vii.  72.  9. 

This  honorum  emptio  per  universitatem^  one  of  the  praBtorian 
modes  of  execntion  (see  Introd.  sec.  108),  was  a  transfer  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  debtor  to  the  person  who,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  it,  would  undertake  to  pay  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
claims  of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  might  apply  for  permission 
to  have  the  goods  sold  in  this  way,  not  only  when  the  debtor  was 
dead,  but  (1)  when  he  fraudulently  hid  himself,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  summoned  before  the  magistrate  ;  or  (2)  when  he  was  absent,  and 
no  one  appeared  to  defend  his  cause ;  or  (3)  if,  after  having  been 
condemned,  he  did  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  creditors  within 
the  time  allowed  by  law ;  or  (4)  if  he  had  made  a  cessio  hcmorum^ 
i.e.  had  himself  abandoned  all  his  property  to  his  creditors,  as  he 
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was  allowed  to  do  by  the  lex  Julia,      (6ai.  iii.  78.)     The  vendiiio 
bonorum  was  held  to  cany  with  it  the  infamy  of  the  debtor.     The 
creditors  were  first  placeid  by  the  praetor  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, rei  servandce  cama^  and  the  intended  sale  was  announced 
by   advertisement  (proscriptio).     This  possession  was  continued 
during  thirty  days  if  the  debtor  was  alive,  and  during  fifteen  if  he 
was  dead.     The  praetor  then  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
at  which  they  chose  one  of  their  own  body  to  conduct  the  business 
for  them,  called  the  magister.     Ten  or  five  days  thereafter,  accord- 
ing as  the  debtor  was  alive  or  dead,  the  conditions  of  sale  were 
fixed  under  the  supervision  of  the  praetor  (publicatio).     After  a 
further  delay  of  twenty  or  ten  days,  the  goods  were  put  up  to 
public  auction,  and,  the  offer  of  the  highest  bidder  having  been 
accepted,  the  praetor  made  the  addictio,  by  which  the  goods  of 
the  debtor,  though  not  the  Quiritarian  ownership  in  them,  were 
transferred  to  the  Ixnwrum  emptor^  who  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  debtor,  and  might  sue  and  be  sued  exactly  as  the  debtor  might 
have  sued  or  been  sued.     (Theoph.  Par. ;  Gai.  iii.  79,  80.) 
Jiidicia  ordinaria,  exi/raordina/ria,     (See  Introd.  sec.  109.) 
The  process  under  the  judicia  extraordina/riay  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  text,  was  termed  distradio  bonorum.     The  creditors— 
or  some  of  them,  time  being  allowed  for  others  to  come  in  (0.  vii. 
72.  10.  pr.) — were  placed  in  possession  of  the  goods  generally  of 
the  debtor,  and  then  the  goods  were  sold,  not  in  block  to  one  pur- 
chaser, but  separately  to  separate  purchasers,  as  occasion  offered. 
(See  D.  xxvii.  10.  5.) 

1.  Erat    et    ex    senatusconsulto  1.  There  was  also,  by  virtue  of  the 

Claudiano  miserabilis  per  universi-  aenatuaconsultum  Claudiafiwin^  an- 
tatem  adquisitio,  cum  libera  mulier  other  most  wretched  method  of  acquisi- 
servili  amore  bacchata  ipsam  liber-  tion  per  universitatem ;  when  a  free- 
tatem  per  senatusconsultum  amit-  woman  indulged  her  passion  for  a  slave, 
tebat  et  cum  libertate  substantiam :  and  lost  her  freedom  under  this  aentttus- 
quod  indignum  nostris  temporibus  consultiim,  and  with  her  freedom  her 
esse  existimantes,  et  a  nostra  oivi-  estate.  Tliis  was,  in  our  opinion,  im- 
tate  deleri  et  non  inseri  nostris  worthy  of  our  age,  and  we  nave  there- 
digestis  concessimus.  fore  abolished  it  in  oiir  empire,  and  for- 

bidden it  to  be  inserted  in  our  Digest. 
Gai.  i.  84,  91, 160 ;  C.  viii.  24. 

There  could  be  no  marriage  between  a  slave  and  a  free  person. 
If,  therefore,  a  woman  bom  free  lived  with  a  slave  in  contubemio^ 
this  was  thought  so  disgraceful  to  her,  that  if  the  master  of  the 
slave  complained  by  three  denunciations  of  her  conduct,  a  magis- 
terial decree  subjected  her  to  the  punishment  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  she  and  her  property  passed  to  the  owner  of  the  slave. 
The  strong  expression,  '  servili  amore  bacchata^'  must  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  anything  more  than  cohabitation  with  a  slave.  If 
the  woman  was  a  freedwoman  who  thus  lived  with  a  slave,  she  be- 
came again  the  slave  of  her  patron,  if  he  had  not  known  of,  and 
assented  to,  her  conduct,  and  the  slave  of  the  master  of  the  slave 
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with  whom  she  lived,  if  the  patron  had  been  aware  of  how  she  was 
living.  (Paul.  Sent.  2.  21 ;  Gal  i.  84-86, 91,  160  ;  see  also  Tacit. 
Annal.  xii.  53.)  The  date  of  the  senatiisconsuli/um  Claudicmum  is 
a.d.  52. 

Tit.  XIII.    DE  OBUGATIONIBUS. 

Niino  transeomus  ad  obligationes.  Let  us  now  pass  to  obligations.  An 

Obligatio  est  juris  vincnlum,  c^uo  obligation  is  a  tie  of  law,  by  which  we 
necessitate  adstringimur  alicujns  are  so  constrained  that  of  necessity  we 
solvendse  rei,  secundum  nostree  must  render  something  according  to 
civitatis  jura.  the  laws  of  our  state. 

D.  xliv.  7.  8.  pr. 

1.  Omnium  autem  obHgationum  1.  The  principal  division  of  all 
snmma  divisio  iu  duo  genera  dedu-  obligations  is  into  two  kinds,  for  they 
citur :  namque  aut  civHes  sunt  aut  are  civil  or  preetorian.  Civil  obliga- 
prstoriae.  Giviles  sunt,  quse  aut  le-  tions  are  those  constituted  by  the  laws, 
gibus  constitute  aut  certe  jure  civili  or,  at  least,  recognised  by  the  civil 
comprobatsB  sunt.  Preetorise  sunt,  law.  Praetorian  obligations  are  those 
qnas  praetor  ex  sua  jurisdictione  which  the  prstor  has  estabhshed  by 
constituit,  quae  etiam  honorariae  his  own  authority ;  they  are  also  called 
vocantur.  honorary. 

D.  xliv.  7.  62.  pr.  6,  6. 

2.  Sequens  divisio  in  quattuor  2.  A  further  division  separates  them 
species  deducitur  :  aut  enim  ex  con-  into  four  kinds,  for  they  arise  ex  con- 
tractu simt  aut  quasi  ex  contractu  tractu  or  qitaai  ex  contractu,  ex  male- 
Ant  ex  maleficio  aut  quasi  ex  male-  ficio  or  qttaai  ex  maUfido.  Let  us  first 
ficio.  Prius  est,  ut  de  his,  quse  ex  treat  of  those  which  arise  from  a  con- 
contractu  sunt,  dispioiamus.  Harum  tract :  which  again  are  divided  into  four 
aeque  quattuor  species  sunt :  aut  kinds  according  as  they  are  formed 
emm  re  contrahimtur  aat  verbis  re,  verbis,  Utteris,  or  consensu.  Let  us 
ant  litteris  aut  consensu.  De  quibus  examine  each  kind  separately, 
singulis  dispiciamus. 

Gai.  iii.  88,  89 ;  D.  xUv.  7.  1.  pr.  and  1. 

We  now  pass  to  obligations.  Having  finished  the  subject  of 
rights  over  things,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  acquired, 
we  now  pass  to  rights  against  particular  persons,  jura  in  'personam^ 
expressed  very  inaccurately  in  later  Latin  by  the  term  jura  ad  rem. 
These  rights  are  those  which  we  have  against  some  one  or  more 
particular  persons,  as  opposed  to  the  general  rights,  such  as  that 
of  having  the  secure  enjoyment  of  our  property,  which  we  have 
against  all  mankind.     (See  Introd.  sec.  61.) 

Obligations  are  placed  in  the  Institutes  between  the  subject  of 
things  and  the  subject  of  actions;  and  as  in  Bk.  i.  (Tit.  2.  12)  it 
is  said  that  the  whole  of  private  law  relates  to  persons,  things,  and 
actions,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  obligations  are  meant  to 
be  included  under  things  or  actions.  Theophilus  understood 
them  to  be  included  under  actions,  as  we  see  by  his  paraphrase 
on  this  Title,  and  on  the  sixth  Title  of  the  Fourth  Book ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  Gains,  from  whom  Justinian  borrows  the  arrange- 
ment, meant  obligations  to   come  under  the   discussion  of  res: 
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otherwise,  as  Savigny  remarks  (System  des  heut.  rom.  Bechts^ 
Bk.  ii.  ch.  1),  we  must  consider  the  part  specially  relating  to 
actions  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  portion  commencing  with 
obligations,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  mode  in  which  (rains 
treats  of  the  subject  of  actions.  The  subject  of  obligations  does 
not  properly  fall  under  either  res  or  acticmes^  and  it  was  from 
feeling  this  that  Gains  placed  it  between  the  two,  although  his 
division  of  law  obliged  him  to  rank  it  under  one  or  the  other.  He 
could  not,  consistently  with  this  division,  place  obligations  in  his 
system  according  to  their  nature,  and  he  preferred  to  consider 
them  with  reference  to  their  ultimate  result  {res)  rather  than 
with  reference  to  the  mode  by  which  the  law  secured  this  result 
(actio).  The  incorrectness  of  such  a  mode  of  treating  obligations, 
and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  jus  ad  rem^  are  evident 
when  we  consider  that  the  actio  did  not  really  give  the  res  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  obligation,  but  only  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 

The  remainder  of  this  Book  and  the  first  five  Titles  of  the 
Fourth  Book  must  be  taken  together  as  treating  of  obligations,  the 
remainder  of  this  book  being  mainly  devoted  to  one  head  of  obliga- 
tions, those  arising  from  contract.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  general 
study  of  the  part  of  the  Institutes  treating  of  obligations,  and  spe- 
cially to  the  study  of  contracts,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  take  a 
preliminary  survey  of  some  points  to  which  constant  reference  is 
made  in  the  discussion  of  subsequent  details. 

These  points  are;  1.  The  meaning  of  the  term  obligaiio. 
2.  The  sources  of  obligations.  3.  The  obligations  which  arise  from 
contract,  and  their  recognised  heads.  4.  Innominate  contracts, 
pacts,  natural  obligations.  5.  Culpa.  6.  Interest.  7.  The  actions 
by  which  obligations,  and  especially  contracts,  were  enforced. 

1.  Tli-e  Meaning  of  the  Term  Obligatio. — Obligation  as  the  text 
in  the  initial  paragraph  tells  us,  is  a  '  tie  of  law  by  which  we  are 
so  constrained  that  of  necessity  we  must  render  something  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  our  state,'  i.e.  the  rules  of  either  the  strict  civil 
law  or  the  prsDtorian  law.  It  was  because  it  could  be  enforced  by 
an  action  that  the  tie  was  binding  on  the  person  bound,  ddntor 
(delntor  iiiteUegatur  is  a  quo  invito  exigi  pecunia  potest ,  D.  1.  16. 
108),  in  favour  of  the  creditor^  these  words  debitor  and  creditor 
being  used  in  a  general  sense,  in  Boman  law,  for  the  person  bound 
and  the  person  profiting  by  the  tie.  That  which  the  debtor  is 
thus  bound  to  render  is  in  the  text  expressed  by  the  general 
word  solvere  ;  and  this  general  term  includes  three  kinds  of  such 
rendering — dare^  facere^  prcestare.  Dare  meant  to  give  either  the 
property  in  a  thing,  as  in  the  contract  of  stipulation  or  only  the 
possession  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seller  in  the  contract  of  sale ; 
facere^  to  do  something,  as,  for  example,  the  mandatary  or  agent 
had  to  do  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do ;  and  proRstare^  to  make 
good,  as  the  person  guilty  of  negligence  had  prcesta/re  culpam,  to 
make  good  his  fault.  These  three  terms,  however,  were  not  kept 
distinct,  facere  and  prcestare  being  constantly  used  in  the  sense 
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of  dare.  In  every  case,  however,  it  was  a  sum  of  money  that 
was  the  real  thing  that  the  debtor  was  forced  to  give,  as  the  remedy 
for  eveiy  breach  of  contract  was  put  into  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary 
equivalent,  unless  the  debtor  could  and  did  execute  his  contract 
under  compulsion. 

OUigatio  is  thus  properly  the  tie  between  creditor  and  debtor ; 
but  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  right  thus  gained  (D.  xii.  2.  9.  3), 
the  duty  thus  owed  (D.  1.  16.  21),  and  also  one  mode  by  which 
such  a  tie  is  created,  being  used  as  equivalent  to  contracttis, 
(D.  V.  1.  20.) 

2.  The  Sources  of  Obligations. — The  two  main  sources  of  obli- 
gations are  contracts  and  delicts  :  the  debtor  is  bound  by  having 
undertaken  to  be  bound,  or  he  has  done  an  injury  and  has  to  make 
good  his  wrong.  Contracts  are  the  principal  subject  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Book,  and  delicts  of  the  first  Titles  of  the  Fourth 
Book.  But  there  were  obligations  which  arose  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  from  which  contracts  sprang,  a  state  of  facts  having 
arisen  by  which  the  debtor  was  placed  in  very  much  the  position 
in  which  he  would  have  been  had  he  contracted — obligationes  qtuisi 
ex  contractu^  treated  of  in  the  27th  Title  of  this  Book ;  and  there 
were  obligations  which  arose  from  wrongs  being  done,  which  did 
not  fall  within  the  special  list  of  delicts  known  to  Roman  law — 
obligationes  ([uasi  ex  delicto,  treated  of  in  Title  5  of  the  Fourth 
Book.  The  sources  of  obligations  in  the  Institutes  are  thus  four ; 
while  Gains  says  (iii.  88),  omnis  ohligatio  vel  ex  contractu  nascitur, 
vel  ex  delicto y  and  adds  in  a  passage  given  in  the  Digest  (xliv.  7. 
1.  pr.),  aut  proprio  quodam  jure  ex  variis  causanimfiguris,  i.e.  by 
obligations  quam  ex  contractu  and  qv/isi  ex  delicto. 

3.  Gontracts. — A  contract  is  a  species  of  agreement,  the  accord 
of  two  wills,  convenUo,  pactum ;  and  in  an  agreement  there  is  first 
of  all  the  pollicitation  the  offer  made  by  one  party,  and  then  the 
acceptance  by  the  other.  When  this  accord  of  wills  is  such  that 
the  law  adds  a  third  element,  the  vinculum  juris,  or  obligation, 
we  have  a  contract.  (D.  1. 12. 3.  pr.)  But  in  order  that  this  third 
element  should  be  added,  it  was,  according  to  the  strict  theory  of 
Roman  law,  necessary  that  the  accord  of  wills  should  have  been 
expressed  in  a  particular  manner.  In  the  old  times  of  Boman  law, 
the  nexum,  the  form  of  conveyance  by  the  scales  and  the  copper, 
was  the  chief  and,  perhaps,  the  only  form  of  contract  recognised, 
and  the  use  of  this  form  continued  to  be  necessary  to  pass  res 
mandpi.  (See  Introd.  sec.  59.)  Possibly  stipulations  also  dated 
from  the  earliest  time  of  Roman  law  (Hunter,  364-8),  but  at  any 
rate  there  were  gradually  recognised  in  Roman  law  the  following 
forms  by  which  contracts  could  be  made:  1.  Verbisy  by  the 
stipulation.  2.  Litterisy  by  entry  in  a  ledger.  3.  Then,  without 
any  special  form  being  gone  through,  contracts  were  recognised 
when  made  re,  by  the  simple  delivery  of  a  thing  in  one  of  four 
ways,  mutuum,  commodatumy  depositumy  pignut.  And,  lastly,  4.  In 
four   cases   contracts    were    recognised  as    arising   immediately 
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out  of  the  consent  of  the  parties :  sale,  letting  on  hire,  partner- 
ship, mandatum.  There  were  thus  ten  recognised  heads  of  con- 
tract. The  Institutes,  following  Gains,  treat  first  of  contracts  re, 
although  this  is  out  of  the  historical  order,  then  the  formal  con- 
tracts verbis  and  litteris,  and  lastly  the  formless  contracts  consensu. 
It  may  be  observed  that  contracts  re  may  in  one  way  be  classed 
with  contracts  verbis  and  litteris^  and  opposed  to  the  consensual 
contracts ;  for  in  contracts  re  there  is  something,  i.e.  the  delivery 
of  the  thing,  as  in  contracts  verbis  and  Utteris  there  is  something, 
i.e.  the  use  of  a  form,  beyond  the  mere  consent. 

By  an  obligation  the  debtor  is  bound  to  the  creditor ;  but  an 
obligation  might  either  be  such  as  to  bind  one  party,  the  debtor, 
and  not  the  other,  the  creditor  (unilateral  contracts),  or  it  might 
be  such  that  each  party  was  in  turn  debtor  and  creditor  (bilateral 
contracts).  Contracts  made  verbis  and  litte^'is  were  unilateral. 
Among  contracts  made  re,  the  contract  of  mutuum  was  unilateral. 
The  contracts  of  cormnod/vtum^  depositum,  and  pignus  were  so 
far  bilateral  that  the  person  to  whom  the  thing  was  delivered  might 
recover  extraordinary  outlay  incurred  in  preserving  or  maintaining 
the  thing,  or  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  other  person  to  the  contract. 
It  was  much  in  the  same  sense  that  the  consensual  contract  of 
mandatum  was  bilateral.  The  other  three  consensual  contracta  were 
always  bilateral.  An  essential  feature  of  the  three  contracts,  com'- 
modatum,  deposiium^  and  mandatum,  was  that  they  were  always 
gratuitous.  Contracts  again  may  be  regarded  as  they  are  executed 
or  executory — that  is  according  as  something  must  have  been  done 
in  accomplishment  of  the  contract  at  the  time  of  making  it,  or  as 
the  liabilities  of  both  parties  might  be  altogether  prospective. 
Contracts  re  belong  to  the  former  head ;  contracts  verbis  and  cotir 
sensu  to  the  latter.  Contracts  Utteris  were,  properly,  executed,  but 
were  so  used  as  to  be  executory. 

4.  Innominais  Contracts. — ^When  an  agreement  did  not  take 
the  shape  of  any  of  the  ten  forms  of  contract  recognised  in  the  civil 
law  (it  will  be  remembered  that  the  heads  re  and  consensu  have 
each  four  subdivisions),  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  contract  at 
all,  but  if  one  party  to  it  had  executed  it,  the  praDtor  would  force 
the  other  party  to  execute  it  also.  These  contracts,  as  having  no 
special  name,  have  been  termed  contractus  iwaominatiy  and  as  the 
contract  sprang  into  existence  by  a  thing  having  been  done  or  given, 
by  the  fact,  that  is,  of  the  contract  being  already  executed  by  one 
party  to  it,  these  contractus  innominati  may  be  looked  on  as 
belonging  more  immediately  to  the  head  of  contracts  made  re. 
Paulus  (D.  xix.  5.  5.  pr.)  thus  sums  up  the  heads  of  the  cases  in 
which  such  contracts  might  arise :  ^  Aut  do  tibi  ut  des,  aut  do  ut 
fadas^  aut  facio  ut  des,  aut  facio  ut  fojcias^  I  give  something 
to  you  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  fact  of  my  gift  {re)  you  are  bound 
to  give  something  to  me,  or  I  give  so  that  you  are  bound  to  do 
something  for  me,  or  I  do  something  for  you  so  that  you  are  bound 
to  give  me  something,  or  I  do  something  for  you  so  that  you  are 
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boand  to  do  something  for  me.  Contracts  of  this  sort  would  be 
enforced  by  an  actio  in  factum  prcescriptis  verbis,  by  one,  that  is, 
in  which  the  formula  would  be  arranged  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  case  (in  factum),  a  short  statement  of  these 
circumstances  being  placed  in  the  dem^onstratio  (prcescriptis 
verbis), 

Pa/^ts. — An  agreement,  pa/dum,  not  coming  under  the  ten 
heads  of  contract,  nor  binding  as  an  innominate  contract  by  having 
been  executed  on  one  side,  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  nudum  pactum ; 
that  is,  it  could  not  be  enforced  by  an  action.  But  such  an  agree- 
ment might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  exception.  (See  Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  13.)  N^ida  pa^tio  obligationem  non  parity  sed  parit  ex- 
ceptionem,  (D.  ii.  14.  7.  4.)  There  were,  however,  some  pacts 
to  which  an  action  was  attached,  either  by  express  enactment, 
pacta  legitim<i,  such  afi,  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  agree- 
ment to  give  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  7.  2),  or  by  the  prsDtors  (pacta  prcetoria), 
such  as  the  pa/ytum  constitutce  pecuniee,  an  agreement  by  which 
a  person  agreed  to  pay  what  he  already  owed.  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  9.) 
Pacta  might  also  be  added  (adjecta)  as  subsidiary  to  a  main 
obligation. 

Natural  Obligations. — ^There  were  certain  ties  to  which  no 
action  was  attached,  but  which  still  were  not  without  a  recognised 
legal  force,  because  of  the  moral  claim  to  recognition  they  involved. 
They  were  called  natural  obligations.  As  for  example,  if  an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  a  paterfamilias  and  any  one  in  his  power, 
this  was  not  an  obligation  that  could  be  legally  enforced,  but  the 
parties  were  bound  by  a  tie  which  the  jurists  ascribed  to  the  sphere 
of  the  lex  natures  or  jus  gentium.  Is  natura  debet  quern  jure 
gentium  dare  oportet,  cujus  fidem  secuti  surmis.  (D.  1.  17.  84.  1.) 
The  principal  effects  of  natural  obligations  were,  that  if  money 
was  paid  in  pursuance  of  them  it  could  not  be  sued  for  back 
{D.  xii.  6.  19.  pr.),  and  they  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  set-off 
in  an  action  brought  to  enforce  a  legal  obligation:  etiam  quod 
natura  dehetur  venit  in  compensationem.  (D.  xvi.  2.  6.)  Pacts 
probably  were  considered  to  produce  always  a  natural  obligation ; 
but  a  natural  obligation  might  arise  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
pact,  no  agreement,  for  example,  of  persons  able  to  contract,  as,  if 
a  thing  was  due  from  a  slave,  the  slave  could  not  bind  himself,  but 
after  he  became  free,  the  thing  was  due  by  a  natural  obligation 
(D.  xliv.  7.  14),  and  a  suretyship  could  be  created  to  give  effect 
to  it.     (Tit.  20.  1.) 

5.  Culpa,  dohis,  diligentia. — One  of  the  varying  features  in 
obligations  which  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  notice  is  the 
amount  of  responsibility  thrown  on  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  it. 

If  one  person  who  was  bound  to  another  by  a  contract,  designedly 
subjected  him  to  harm  or  loss  (damnum)  with  respect  to  anything 
included  in  the  contract,  the  wrongdoer,  in  inflicting  this  wilful 
injury,  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  dolus ;  if  he  was  the  means  of  an 
injury  not  designed  being  inflicted,  then,  unless  the  damnum  was 
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the  result  of  unavoidable  accident,  he  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  culpa. 
The  technical  term  for  being  responsible  for  malicious  injury  or  a 
&ult  was  doluniy  culpam  prcesta/re.  Every  contract  bound  all 
parties  dolum  prcestare,  and  a  special  agreement  that  the  parties 
should  not  be  so  bound  was  void.  (D.  ii.  14.  27.  3.)  Culpa  would 
naturally  admit  of  degrees.  The  fault  might  be  one  which  any 
man  in  his  senses  would  have  scrupled  to  commit,  and  it  was  then 
termed  lata  culpa  (lata  culpa  est  nimia  negligentia^  id  est,,  non 
intellegere  quod  omnes  inteUegunt ;  D.  1.  16.  213.  2);  and  lata 
culpa  was  treated  as  approaching  nearly  to  dolus^  as  such  extreme 
negligence  must  generally  be  due  to  design.  Or  it  might  consist  in 
falling  short  of  the  highest  standard  of  carefulness  to  avoid  injury 
that  could  be  found  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  carefulness  employed 
in  the  management  of  affairs  by  a  person  who  would  deserve  to  be 
called  borms  paterfamilias ,  and  the  culpa  was  then  termed  Levis 
or  levissima.  Or,  again,  it  might  consist  in  falling  short  of  the 
care  which  the  person  guilty  of  the  culpa  was  accustomed  to  bestow 
on  his  own  affairs.  In  this  last  case  we  no  longer  measure  by  an 
absolute  standard,  but  a  relative  one ;  what  is  cuIjhi  in  one  man  is 
not  in  another,  and  modem  writers  have  therefore  spoken  of  it  as 
being  cvlpa  levis  in  concrete,  i.e.  as  seen  in  and  measured  by  the 
particular  individual,  opposed  to  the  culpa  levis  in  abstractor  i.e. 
estimated  by  the  absolute  standard  of  the  diligence  which  a  person 
of  the  utmost  care  would  exhibit. 

If  we  measure  the  degrees  of  responsibility  which  under  various 
circumstances  those  bound  by  an  obligation  will  incur,  we  may 
speak  either  of  the  fault  for  which  they  will  be  held  responsible,  or 
of  the  degree  of  negligence  which  this  fault  implies,  or  of  the  de- 
gree of  diligence  that  is  exacted  from  them.  These  are  only  diffe- 
rent modes  of  talking  of  the  same  thing.  If  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  person  bound  by  the  obligation  undergoes  a  slight 
degree  of  responsibility,  we  may  say  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
a  grave  fault  (lata  culpa)^  not  for  a  slight  one  (culpa  levis),  that 
the  negligence  for  which  he  will  be  responsible  must  be  gross, 
crassa^  or  that  the  diligence  he  has  to  show  is  of  the  second,  not  of 
the  first,  of  the  two  orders  to  be  mentioned  immediately.  It  is  in 
the  language  of  diligence  that  the  Roman  jurists  generally  calculate 
the  amount  of  responsibility.  They  make  two  oiders  of  diligence^ 
the  higher,  that  of  the  honiis  paterfamilias ^  exacta  diligentia,  and 
the  lower,  that  shown  by  the  person  spoken  of  in  the  condact 
of  his  own  affairs,  quanta  in  suis  rehus  diligentia ;  and  these 
two  orders  of  diligence  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  three 
divisions  of  cu^ya  (latn^  levis,  and  levis  in  concrete)  in  this  way. 
(1)  A  person  responsible  for  culpa  levis  in  absinracto  has  to  show 
the  diligence  of  a  h&nus  paterfamilias.  (2)  A  person  who  is  only 
responsible  for  laia  culpa  is  not  to  be  held  liable  until  it  is  shown 
that  he  has  not  used  as  much  care  as  he  does  habitually  about  his 
own  things.  A  person  who  is  responsible  for  cvljm  levis  in  con- 
creto  has  to  show  that  he  has  used  as  much  care  as  he  does  about 
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his  own  things,  i.e.  in  this  case  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  In 
each  case  the  standard  is  the  care  which  the  person  sought  to  be 
made  liable  takes  about  his  own  things.  All  responsibility  for 
culpa  is  thus  set  under  two  heads  of  diligence,  and  in  the  same  way 
there  are  two  corresponding  heads  of  negUgence ;  and  negligence 
has  a  distinguishing  mark  added  to  it  in  the  term  crassa,  as 
opposed  to  slight  (minima),  when  it  is  meant  that  the  person 
spoken  of  has  not  used  in  the  case  in  question  the  care  he  habitu- 
ally employs  in  matters  that  affect  him. 

The  higher  degree  of  diligence,  that  of  a  bonus  patm*familia^, 
was  required,  or,  in  other  words,  the  negligence  from  which  liability 
would  arise  need  not  be  crassa,  or,  in  other  words,  the  culpa  causing 
liability  might  be  levis  and  lans  in  ahstracto,  in  the  following  set 
of  cases :  1 .  Where  the  person  responsible  got  the  benefit  of  a 
contract,  as,  for  example,  when  he  borrowed  a  thing  for  his  own 
use  (coTmnodattim).  2,  When  both  parties  were  interested  in  the 
obligation  being  carried  out,  but  there  was  no  joint  interest  in  the 
thing,  as,  for  example,  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  (Tit.  14.  4), 
vendor  and  vendee  (D.  xviii.  6.  3),  letter  and  hirer  (D.  xix.  2.  25. 
7).     3.  In  case  of  agents  (negotiorum  gestores)  (Tit.  27.  1). 

Only  the  lower  degree  of  diligence,  that  quanta  in  suis  rebus, 
was  required,  or,  in  other  words,  the  negligence  from  which  liability 
would  arise  must  be  crassa,  or,  in  other  words,  the  culpa  causing 
liability  might  be  lata  or  Icvis  in  concreto,  in  the  following  cases : 
1.  When  the  other  person  to  the  contract  got  the  benefit  from  it, 
as  in  a  contract  of  deposit,  the  depositary  is  only  liable  for  crassa 
negligcntia,  and  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  not  used  the  quanta 
in  suis  rebus  diligentia.  (D.  xvi.  3.  32.)  2.  When  both  parties 
to  the  contract  have  a  common  interest  in  the  thing  as  to  which 
the  question  of  diligence  or  negligence  arises,  as  partners,  the  hus- 
band in  the  management  of  the  dotal  estate,  where  he  is  a  sort  of 
partner  (D.  xxiii.  3.  17,  pr.),  co-heirs  and  co-legatees  (D.  x.  2,  25. 
16).  3.  Involuntary  parties  to  a  quasi  contract,  like  tutors  and 
curators  (D.  xxvii.  3.  1.  pr.). 

6.  Interest,  mora. — ^When  a  person  bound  by  a  contract  delayed 
to  execute  it,  and  this  delay  {m,ora)  was  of  such  a  kind  that  culpa 
could  be  imputed  to  him,  he  was  subjected  to  something  more  than 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  contract,  and  especially  he  was  in 
most  cases  liable  to  pay  interest  (usiirce).  (D.  xxii.  1.  7.)  But 
interest  was  not  ordinarily  payable  on  debts  except  by  express 
agreement.  By  the  Twelve  Tables  there  was  fixed  a  legal  maximum 
of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  1  per  cent,  per  month,  centesirrwe 
usurcB.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  and  by  the  lex 
Genvcia  (b.c.  341)  interest  was  declared  illegal.  During  the 
Eepublic,  however,  it  was  again  recognised,  and  the  maximum 
once  more  rose  to  1 2  per  cent.  Justinian  fixed  a  maximum  varying 
according  to  circumstances  from  12  to  4  per  cent.     (C.  iv.  32.  26.) 

7.  Actions. — ^The  subject  of  actions  is  treated  of  fully  in  the 
sixth  and  following  Titles  of  the  Fourth  Book,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
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sary  here  to  notice  generally  that  part  of  the  sabject  which  has  to 
do  with  the  enforcement  of  obligations,  and  especially  of  contracts. 
As  an  obligation  was  constituted  a  legal  tie  by  having  an  action 
attached  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  by  what  kind  of  action  dif- 
ferent obligations  were  enforced,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
Institutes  couple  the  mention  of  the  kind  of  action  attached  with 
the  mention  of  each  kind  of  obligation.  The  main  distinction  to 
be  now  referred  to  is  that  between  condictions  and  boiUB  fidei 
actions,  corresponding  with  the  distinction  noticed  in  Tit.  13.  1 
between  civil  and  prsetorian  obligations. 

The  older  actions  of  law  (see  Introd.  sec.  94)  afforded  a  very 
cumbrous  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  against  particu- 
lar persons  ;  and  the  lex  Silia  (510  A.u.C.)  introduced  a  new  kind 
of  action,  termed  condictio,  for  the  enforcement  of  obligations 
binding  a  person  to  give  the  absolute  ownership  (dare)  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  (pecunia  certa) ;  and  the  lex  Calpumia  (520  A.u.C.) 
extended  its  application  to  a  similar  demand  of  any  certain  thing, 
as  a  definite  quantity  of  oil  or  wheat.  (6ai.  iv.  19.)  In  process 
of  time  the  condictio  was  made  to  embrace  uncertain  as  well  as 
certain  things,  and  was  applied  to  obligations  binding  a  person 
fa^ere^  and  hence  Gains  says,  appellantur  in  personam  actione^i^ 
qy,ibu8  dari  fierive  oportere  intendimtis^  condidimies  (iv.  5).  The 
condictio  certi^  i.e.  the  condictio  in  its  older  and  stricter  form,  came 
thus  to  be  opposed  to  the  condictio  in^^erti.  We  may  therefore 
say  that  contracts  dare  or  facere  were  enforced  by  a  condictioy  and 
that  this  condictio  was  certi  or  incerti  according  as  a  definite  or 
indefinite  thing  was  demanded.  Whenever  the  contract  was  to 
do  a  thing,  it  was  always  uncertain,  because  the  law  could  not 
compel  the  person  bound  by  the  contract  to  do  the  thing,  but  only 
to  give  a  pecuniary  equivalent ;  and  what  sum  of  money  was  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  thing  not 
being  done  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the  judge.  The  formula 
of  the  condictio  certi  ran  si  pa/ret  eum  [decern  aureos']  dare  oportere. 
(See  paragr.  1.  of  next  Title.)  That  of  the  condictio  incerti  ran 
quicquid  paret  eum  dare  facere  oportere.  The  condictio  incerti^ 
besides  its  general  name,  received  also  a  special  name  derived 
from  the  kind  of  contract  it  was  brought  to  enforce,  or  from  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract  itself.  For  instance  the  action 
brought  to  enforce  a  stipulation  for  an  uncertain  sum  was  termed 
an  actio  ex  stipulatu.  When  the  condictio  was  certi^  it  was  gene- 
rally spoken  of  simply  as  condictio.  Sometimes,  however,  though 
more  rarely,  it  too  received  a  special  name,  as  the  condictio  cerii 
brought  to  enforce  a  mutuum  sometimes  termed  the  ocfio 
mutui. 

There  was  another  class  of  actions  in  which  a  wide  discretion 
was  given  to  the  judge,  who  was  to  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  his  consideration,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  which  equity 
demanded,  thus  acting  as  an  arbiter  rather  than  as  &jvdex.  Such 
actions  were  termed  bonce  fidei  actiones,  and  the  obligations,  to 
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enforce  which  they  were  given,  were  termed  bonce  Jidei  obligationes. 
The  right  to  have  tliis  equitable  consideration  of  the  whole  case 
was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  i.e.  the  action  brought 
to  enforce  any  of  the  bonce  Jidei  obligationes  was  always  bonce  fidei. 
All  actions  instituted  by  the  prastorian  law  were  of  this  description. 
There  was  thus  an  opposition  made  between  condictiones  which 
were  stricti  juris,  derived  fipom  the  civil  law,  and  in  which  the 
judge  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  formula,  and  these  bonos 
Jidei  cLctiones,  Among  the  borwe  Jidei  actiones  we  shall  find  several 
mentioned  in  the  following  Titles  of  this  Book,  as,  for  instance, 
the  action  ex  em/pto^  ex  vendito,  ex  hcato,  ex  conducto,  mandaii, 
depositiy  pro  socio,  &c.  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  28.)  The  bonce  Jidei 
action  given  by  the  prsator  to  enforce  innominate  contracts  was 
almost  always  one  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  cu^tio  in  Jactum  prce^ 
scriptis  verbis.  The  formula  was  drawn  up  to  meet  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case  {in  factum),  and  this  was  done  by  placing  in  the 
demonstratio  a  short  statement  of  these  facts  {prcescriptis  verbis), 
(See  Introd.  sec.  106.) 

Tit.  XIV.    QUIBUS  MODIS  BE  CONTBAHITUR 
OBLIGATIO. 

Be   contrahitur  obligatio   veluti  An  obligation  is  contracted  re,  as, 

mutui  datione.    Mutui  autem  obli-  for  example,  by  giving  a  mt«^t£i«m.  This 

gatio  in  his  rebus  consistit,  quse  always  consists  of  things  which  may  be 

pondere,    nmnero    menstirave   con-  weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  as 

stant,  velati  vino,  oleo,   fromento,  wine,  oil,  com,  coin,  brass,  silver,  or 

pectmia    numerata,    sere,  ,  argento,  gold.    In  giving  these  things  by  num- 

anro,  quas  res  aut  nnmerando  aut  ber,  measure,  or   weight,  we  so  give 

metiendo  aut  adpendendo    in  hoc  them  that  they  may  become  the  pro- 

dionus,    ut    accipientium    fiant    et  -perty  of  those  who  receive  them.    And 

quandoqxie  nobis  non  esedem  res,  sed  identical  things  lent  are  not  returned, 

aliee   ejusdem   naturae   et  qualitatis  but  only  others  of  the  same   nature 

reddantur.     Undo    etiam  mutuum  and    quality;    and   hence    the    term 

appellatum   sit,  quia   ita  a  me  tibi  muttmm,  because   what  I  give,  from 

diatur,  ut  ex  meo  tuum  fiat.    Ex  eo  beiog  mine,  becomes  yours.  From  this 

contractu  nascitur  actio,  quae  vocatur  contract  arises  the  action  termed  con- 

condictio.  dicHo, 

Gai.  iii.  90 ;  D.  xii.  1.  pr.  1,  2. 

Obligations  were  said  to  be  contracted  re  when  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  a  thing  under  certain  conditions  imposed  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  those  conditions.  Four  kinds  of  contracts  came  under 
this  head,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  this  Title,  viz.  those  named 
mutuum,  com/modatum,  depositum,  and  pignus.  By  the  contract 
of  mutuum  the  property  in  the  thing  delivered  passed  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;  by  that  of  pignut  the  recipient  acquired  possession  ;  in 
contracts  of  commodatum  and  depositum  the  recipient  was  only  in 
possessione,     (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit,  6.  pr.  note.) 

The  contract  of  mutuum  was  a  contract  of  loan,  where  not  the 
thing  lent,  but  an  equivalent,  was  to  be  returned.  The  obligation 
to  return  this  equivalent  arose  on  and  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing 
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lent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  derivation  finom  ex 
meo  tuum  is  quite  erroneous.  Things  which  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  be  replaced  by  equal  quantities  and  qualities  are 
termed,  in  barbarous  Latin,  fungibiles,  because  rmdvu  vice  fuTir- 
guntur  (D.  xii.  1.  6),  they  replace  and  represent  each  other :  thus  a 
bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  a  res  fungibilis^  a  particular  picture 
is  not.  The  distinction  is  much  better  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  classes  of  things  which  can  represent  each  other  are  considered 
in  generey  those  which  cannot  are  considered  in  specie,  (See 
Introd.  sec.  55.)  If  the  person  who  lends  the  bushel  of  wheat  re- 
ceives in  return  a  bushel  of  equally  good  wheat,  consisting  of  grains 
totally  different  fix)m  those  he  lent,  it  is  the  same  to  him  as  if  the 
identical  grains  were  restored;  the  wheat  may  be  considered  in 
genere  ;  not  so  with  the  picture,  which  can  only  be  considered  in 
specie.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  makes  the  thing  considered 
in  genere  rather  than  in  specie,  A  person  might  lend  a  picture, 
and  only  require  that  a  picture  of  some  sort,  whether  the  same  pic- 
ture or  another,  should  be  given  in  return  to  him,  in  which  case  the 
picture  would  be  considered  in  genere ;  or  a  person  might  require 
the  identical  grains  of  wheat  to  be  returned,  and  then  the  wheat 
would  be  considered  in  specie,  A  thing  lent  in  a  mutuum  was 
always  considered  in  genere,  so  that  whenever  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties  that  the  loan  should  be  a  rnvMium,  it  was  also  their 
intention  that  the  thing  lent  should  be  considered  in  genere. 

It  was  by  the  contract  of  miduum  that  money  was  generally 
lent,  and  so  we  are  told  in  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  7.  7,  that  persons  who  lent 
money  (mtduas  pecunias)  to  filiifamiliarum  were  deprived  by 
the  senattLSConsuUum  Mobcedonianum  of  all  power  to  recover  the 
debt. 

The  action  for  recovering  the  equivalent  would  be  a  eondicHo 
certi,  as  the  equivalent  was  necessarily  something  fixed  and  deter- 
mined on.  In  this  ease  the  condidio  received  the  name  of  condidio 
ex  TivutuOy  or  sometimes  actio  mutui,  but  as  it  was  always  certiy  it 
very  seldom  was  termed  anything  but  condidio^  and  perhaps  the 
term  actio  mutui  (C.  vii.  35.  5)  would  not  have  been  used  in  the 
time  of  strict  legal  language. 

1.  Is  quoque,  qui  non  debitom  •        1.  A  person,  also,  who  receives  a 

accepit  ab  eo,  qui  per  errorem  solvit,  pa^nuent  which  is  not  due  to  him,  and 

re  obligatur :  daturque  agenti  contra  which  is  made  by  mistake,  is  bound 

enm  propter  repetitionem  condicticia  re ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  have  against 

actio ;  nam  proinde  ei  condici  potest  him  an  actio  condicticia  to  recover  what 

'si  paret  eum  dare  oportere,' ac  si  hehaspaid.  For ihe condidio^ Si paret 

mutuum  accepisset.    Unde  pupillus,  eum  dare  oportere,*  may  be  brought 

si  ei  sine  tntoris  auctoritate  non  ie-  against  him,  exactly  as  u  he  had  re- 

bitum  per  errorem  datiun  est,  non  ceived  a  muttmm.    Thus  a  pupil,  to 

tenetur    indebiti    condictione,    non  whom  a  payment  has  been  made  by 

magis   quam   mutui   datione.    Sed  mistOike  without  the  authorisation  of 

hsec  species  obhgationis  non  videtur  his  tutor,  is  not  subject  to  a  condidio 

ex  contractu  consistore,  cum  is,  qui  indebiti,  any  more  than  he  would  be 

solvendi  animo  dat,  magis  distn^ere  by  the  gift  of  a  mutuum.   This  species 
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voluit  negotimn  quam  contrahere.        of  obligation,  however,  does  not  seem 

to  arise  from  a  contract,  since  he,  who 
gives  in    order   to    acquit   himself  of 
something  due  from  him,  intends  rather 
to  dissolve  than  to  make  a  contract. 
Gai.  iii.  91. 


In  this  case  it  is  the  law  that  imposes  certain  conditions,  and 
not  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  therefore  the  obligation  arises 
quasi  ex  contractu,  under  which  head  it  is,  indeed,  subsequently 
placed.  (Tit.  27.  6.)  A  pupil  could  not  be  bound  without  the 
consent  of  his  tutor.  If,  therefore,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor, 
a  loan  was  made  him,  he  was  not  bound  to  repay  it,  or  if  money 
not  due  to  him  was  paid  him,  he  was  not  bound  to  refund  it.  (See 
Bk.  i.  Tit.  21.  pr.) 


2.  Item  is,  cni  res  aliqna  ntenda 
datnr,  id  est  commodator,  re  obliga- 
tnr  et  tenetur  conmiodati  actione. 
Sed  is  ab  eo,  qui  mutuum  accepit, 
longe  distat :  namque  non  ita  res 
datnr,  ut  ejus  fiat,  et  ob  id  de  ea  re 
ipsa  restitnenda  tenetur.  Et  is  qui- 
dem,  qui  mutuum  accepit,  si  quolioet 
fortuito  casu,  quod  accepit,  amiserit, 
veluti  incendio,  ruina,  naufragio  aut 
latronum  hostiumve  incursn,  nihilo 
minus  obligatus  permanet.  At  is, 
qui  utendum  accepit,  sane  quidem 
ezactam  diligentiam  custodiendsB  rei 
prsBstare  jubetur  nee  sufficit  ei,  tan- 
tam  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  quan- 
tarn  suis  rebus  adhibere  solitus  est, 
si  modo  alius  dUigentior  poterit  eam 
rem  custodire  :  sed  propter  majorem 
vim  majoresve  casus  non  tenetur,  si 
modo  non  hujus  culpa  is  casus  inter- 
venerit:  alioquin  si  id,  quod  tibi 
commodatum  est,  peregre  ferre  te- 
cum malueris  et  vel  incursu  hostium 
prsdonumve  vel  naufragio  amiseris, 
dubium  non  est,  quin  de  restituenda 
ea  re  tenearis.  Commodata  autem 
res  tunc  proprie  intellegitur,  si  nulla 
mercede  accepta  vel  constituta  res 
tibi  ntenda  data  est.  Alioquin  mer- 
cede interveniente  locatus  tibi  usus 
rei  videtur :  gratuitum  enim  debet 
esse  commodatum. 


D.  xliv.  7. 1.  3, 4 


2.  A  person,  too,  to  whom  a  thing 
is  given  as  a  convmodatum,  i.e.  is  given 
that  he  may  make  use  of  it,  is  bound 
re  J  and  is  subject  to  the  actio  commo- 
dati.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  him  and  a  person  who  has 
received  a  niutuwm\  for  the  thing  is 
not  given  him  so  that  it  may  become 
his  property,  and  he  therefore  is  bound 
to  restore  the  identical  thing  he  re- 
ceived. And,  again,  he  who  has  re- 
ceived a  mutvmm,  if  by  any  accident, 
as  fire,  the  fall  of  a  building,  ship- 
wreck, the  attack  of  thieves  or  ene- 
mies, he  loses  what  he  received,  still 
remains  bound.  But  he  who  has  re- 
ceived a  thing  lent  for  his  use,  is 
indeed  bound  to  employ  the  utmost 
dihgence  in  keeping  and  preserving 
it ;  nor  will  it  suffice  that  ne  should 
take  the  same  care  of  it,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  of  his  own 
property,  if  it  appears  that  a  more 
careful  person  might  have  preserved 
it  in  safety ;  but  he  has  not  to  answer 
for  loss  occasioned  by  superior  force, 
or  extraordinary  accident,  provided 
the  accident  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of 
his.  If,  however,  you  take  with  you 
on  a  journey  the  thing  lent  you  to 
make  use  of,  and  you  lose  it  by  the 
attack  of  enemies  or  robbers,  or  by 
shipwreck,  you  are  undoubtedly  bound 
to  restore  it.  A  thing  is  properly  said 
to  be  commodatum^  when  you  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  use  of  it  without 
any  recompense  being  given  or  agreed 
on;  for,  if  there  is  any  recompense, 
the  contract  is  that  of  locatio,  as  a 
thing,  to  be  a  commodatum,  must  be 
lent  gratuitously. 
;  D.  xiii.  6.  18.  pr. 
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As  the  advantage  is,  in  almost  every  case,  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  receiver  of  the  commodakim^  he  was  bound  to  take  everr 
care  of  it,  or,  as  Gains  says,  as  great  care  as  the  most  dili^nt 
imterfamilias  takes  of  his  own  property.    (D.  xiii.  6.  18.  pr.) 

To  use  the  technical  phrase,  it  was  'essential'  to  the  com- 
modatum  that  it  should  be  gratuitous.  Things  incident  to  a  con- 
tract may  be  essential  to  it,  i.e.  necessarily  belonging;  naiural^ 
i.e.  belonging  in  the  absence  of  expi^ss  agreement  to  the  contrary  ; 
or  accidental^  i.e.  belonging  only  by  express  agreement. 

The  convmodatum  gave  rise  to  the  oc^io  commodati,  which  was 
either  directa  or  contraria  ;  by  the  actio  commodati  directa,  the 
eonvmodans  made  the  receiver  of  the  commodaium,  restore  the 
thing  lent,  after  the  receiver  had  had  it  in  his  possession  for  the 
time  agreed  on  (for  he  could  not  reclaim  it  before),  or  made  him 
pay  for  any  loss  accruing  through  his  fault.  By  the  gjcUo  eommo^ 
dati  coni/raria^  the  receiver  of  the  commodaium  obtained  from 
the  commodans  compensation  for  any  extraordinary  expenses 
which  the  preservation  of  the  thing  had  entailed,  or  for  any  losses 
occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  commodans.  The  actio  was,  in  the 
former  case,  termed  directa^  because  it  proceeded  from  what  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  viz.  the  thing 
lent  being  put  in  the  possession  of  the  receiver,  while  the  a^o 
contraria  only  arose  from  a  thing  which  might  happen  or  not, 
viz.  there  being  some  extraordinary  expense,  or  some  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  commodans,  (See  D.  xiii.  6.  17.  1.)  All  the  actions 
arising  out  of  contracts  re,  except  the  condictio  ex  mutuo,  were 
bonoifidei,     (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  28.) 

8.  Prseterea  et  is,  apud  quem  res  8.  A  persoUi  again,  with  whom  a 

aliqna    deponitur,  re   obligatur    et  thing  is  deposited,  is  bound  re,  and  is 

actione  depositi,  qua  et  ipse  de  ea  re,  subject  to  &e  actio  depositi,  by  which 

quam   accepit,  restituenda  tenetur.  he  is  bound  to  give  back  the  identical 

Sed   is  ex  eo  solo  tenetur,  si  quid  thing  which  he  received.    But  he  is 

dolo   commiserit,  culpsB  autem  no-  only  answerable  if  he  is  guilty  of  fraud, 

mine,  id  est  desidiae  atque  neglegen-  and  not  for  a  mere  £Eiult,  such  as  care- 

tise,   non   tenetur :    itaque    securus  lessness  or  negligence ;  and  he  cannot, 

est,  qui  panun  diligenter  custoditam  therefore,  be  called  to  account  if  the 

rem   forto   amisit,  quia,  qui  negle-  thing  deposited,  being  carelessly  kept« 

genti  amico  rem  custodiendam  tra-  is  stolen.     For  he  who  conmiits  his 

(lidit,    su£e    facilitati    id    imputare  property  to  the  care  of  a  negligent 

debet.  friend,  should  impute  the  loss  to  his 

own  want  of  caution. 
D.  xHv.  7. 1.  5. 

Here  the  benefit  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  person  who 
commits  the  thing  to  the  care  of  one  who  receives  it  gratuitously. 
The  latter,  therefore,  unless  he  specially  agrees  to  be  answerable 
for  the  thing  entrusted  to  him,  or  himself  oflfers  to  take  care  of  it 
(D.  xiii.  6. 5.  2),  is  not  liable  for  its  loss  or  deterioration,  if  he  is  not 
guilty  of  dishonesty,  or  of  such  gross  neglect  as  amounts  to  dis- 
honesty. He  has,  however,  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  thing, 
and  would  be  guilty  of  theft  if  he  did  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  1.6);  and  as  it  is 
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deposited  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  depositing  it,  that  person 
can  reclaim  it  when  he  pleases,  and  need  not,  like  the  commodaTiSy 
wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  on. 

The  deposiUim  gave  rise  to  the  actio  depodtiy  which  was  directa 
or  cojitraria,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  actio  commodatL 
The  depositary  was  entitled  to  be  recompensed  for  every  expense 
incurred,  and  to  compensation  for  every  loss  occasioned  by  the  fault 
of  the  depatienSy  however  light  that  fault  might  be.  If  the  deposi- 
tary had  voluntarily  offered  to  receive  the  deposit,  he  too  would  be 
answerable  for  loss  occasioned  by  a  culpa  ledsy  i.e.  a  slight  fault, 
as  opposed  to  culpa  lata,  gross  negligence.  If  a  deposit  was 
rendered  necessary  by  circumstances  of  unforeseen  and  sudden  mis- 
fortune, as  a  shipwreck  or  fire,  and  if  the  depositary  who  had  re- 
ceived the  thing  denied  he  had  received  it,  double  the  value  of  the 
thing  could  be  recovered.     (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  23.) 

4.    Creditor  quoque,  qui  pignus  4.  A  creditor  sklso,  who  has  received 

acoepit,  re  obligatur,  qui  et  ipse  a  pledge,  is  bound  re,  for  he  is  obliged 
de  ea  ipsa  re,  qoam  accepit,  resti-  to  restore  the  thing  he  has  received, 
tuenda  tenetur  actione  pigneraticia.  by  the  <ictio  pigneraticia.  But,  inas- 
Sed  quia  pignus  utriusque  gi^atia  much  as  a  pledge  is  given  for  the 
datur,  et  deoitoris,  quo  magis  ei  benefit  of  both  parties,  of  the  debtor 
pecunia  orederetur,  et  cre£toris,  that  he  may  borrow  more  easily,  and 
quo  magis  ei  in  tuto  sit  creditum,  of  the  creditor  that  repayment  may  be 
placuit  sufficere,  quod  ad  earn  rem  better  secured,  it  has  been  decided 
custodiendam,  exactam  diligentiam  that  it  will  suffice  if  the  creditor  em- 
adhibere :  quam  si  prsestiterit  et  ploys  his  utmost  diligence  in  keeping 
aliquo  fortuito  casu  rem  amiserit,  the  thing  pledged;  but  if,  notwith- 
securum  esse  nee  impediri  creditum  standing  this  care,  he  has  lost  it  by 
petere.  some  accident,  the  creditor  is  not  ac- 

countable for  it,  and  he  is  not  pro- 
hibited from  suing  for  his  debt. 
D.  xliv.  7. 1.  6 ;  D.  xiii.  7. 18. 1. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  contract  of  pledge  was  that  of  manci- 
pation or  absolute  sale  of  the  thing  subject  to  a  contract  of  fichicia 
or  agreement  for  redemption.  There  were  so  many  things  to  which 
mancipatio  was  considered  inapplicable,  that  the  more  simple  con- 
tract of  pignus  quite  superseded  this  mancipatio  contractu  fiduda, 
A  further  simplification  of  the  contract  of  pledge  was  the  hypotheca, 
in  which  the  thing  pledged  remained  with  the  pledger.  Tlie  man- 
cipaiio,  it  may  be  observed,  transferred  both  the  property  and  pos- 
session of  the  thing  pledged ;  the  pignut  gave  the  possession  to 
the  creditor,  but  left  the  property  in  the  tiling  with  the  debtor ; 
the  hypotheca  left  both  the  property  and  the  possession  with  the 
debtor.  (See  note  at  end  of  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  5.)  The  right  of  the 
creditor  over  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated  was  protected  by 
the  Ojctio  quasi'Serviana  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  7),  by  which  the  cre- 
ditor recovered  the  thing  pledged  if  lost  out  of  his  possession,  and 
got  possession  of  the  thing  hypothecated. 

The  text  seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  position  of 
the  creditor  and  that  of  the  recipient  of  a  convmodatum,  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  responsibility  for  negligence.     But  practically  they 
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were  on  the  same  footing.  The  creditor,  like  the  receiver  of  a 
commodatum,  could  not  make  use  of  the  thing  placed  in  his  pos- 
session ;  and  although  he  could  without  agreement  take  them  as 
against  the  principal  of  his  claim  (0.  iv.  24.  1),  it  was  only  by  an 
agreement,  expressed  or  understood,  that  the  creditor  could  take 
the  fruits  of  the  thing  pledged  by  way  of  interest  (D.  xx.  1.  11. 
1 ;  D.  XX.  2.  8). 

Creditor  and  debtor  are  terms  used  more  widely  in  Roman  law 
than  in  our  own.  Every  one  who  possessed  a  personal  right  against 
another  was  termed  a  creditor^  and  every  one  who  owed  the  satis- 
faction of  a  claim,  or  was  the  subject  of  a  personal  right,  was  a 
debitor. 

From  the  contract  of  pignus  sprang  the  actio  pigneraiicUi^ 
which  was  directa  when  used  by  the  debtor  to  constrain  the  cre- 
ditor to  give  back  the  thing  pledged  if  the  debt  had  been  paid,  or 
to  pay  over  the  surplus  if  the  thing  pledged  had  been  sold,  and 
produced  more  than  was  due  for  the  debt,  or  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion from  him  for  any  injury  to  the  thing  pledged,  arising  through 
his  fault.  The  actio  pigneratida  was  contraria  when  used  by 
the  creditor  to  make  the  debtor  reimburse  him  for  all  expenses 
incurred  in  keeping  the  thing  safe,  or  compensate  him  for  all 
injuries  sustained  by  the  thing  pledged  through  the  fault  of  the 
debtor  (D.  xiii.  7.  31) ;  or,  again,  to  compensate  him  if  the  thing 
pledged  proved  to  be  in  reality  not  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
and  was  claimed  by  the  real  owner.  Until  it  was  claimed,  the 
fact  that  it  belonged  to  another  did  not  prevent  a  thing  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  pignus,  and  the  creditor  was 
as  much  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  debtor,  if  the  sum  due  was 
paid,  as  if  it  had  really  been  the  debtor's  property. 


Tit.  XV.   DE  VERBORUM  OBLIGATIONE. 

Verbis  obligatio  contrahitur  ex  An  obligation  verbi$  is  contracted 

interrogatione  et  responsione,  cum  by  means  of  a  question  and  an  answer, 
quid  dari  fierive  nobis  stipulamur.  when  we  stipulate  that  anything  shall 
Ex  qua  dus  proficiscuntur  actiones,  be  given  to  or  done  for  ns.  It  gives 
tam  condictio,  si  certa  sit  stipulatio,  rise  to  two  actions — the  eondictio^ 
quam  ex  stiptilatu,  si  incerta.  Quad  when  the  stipulation  is  certain,  and 
noc  nomine  inde  utitur,  quia  stipu-  the  actio  ex  Hipulaiu^  when  it  is 
lum  apud  veteres  firmum  appeUa-  uncertain.  The  term  stipulation  is 
batur,  forte  a  stipite  descendens.  derived  from  stij^um,  a  word  em- 

ployed by  the  ancients  to  mean  *  firm,' 
and  coming  perhaps  from  stipes^  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 
D.  xHv.  7. 1.  7 ;  D.  xii.  1.  24. 

The  stipidatio  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  contract,  but  a 
means  of  making  a  contract,  a  solemn  &>rm  giving  legal  validity  to 
an  agreement.  This  form  consisted  of  a  question  and  answer,  and 
it  was  the  question  only  which  was,  properly  speaking,  the  stipu- 
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latio,  it  being  only  by  an  extension  of  the  term  that  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  whole  mode  of  contracting,  and  that  the  answerer 
as  well  as  the  questioner  was  said,  as  in  paragr.  1,  to  be  one  of  the 
stipvlantes.  Like  all  the  old  forms  of  obligation,  this  formula  only 
bound  one  party,  viz.,  the  maker  of  the  promise.  The  promissor 
had  himself  to  become  the  stipulator y  and  to  receive,  in  his  turn  a 
promise,  if  he  wished  to  secure  reciprocal  rights.  Obligations 
may  be  divided  according  as  they  are  ^inilateral  and  bind  one 
party  only,  or  bilateral  and  bind  both  parties.  A  stipulation  gave 
rise  to  a  unilateral  obligation. 

Festus  derives  stvpulatio  from  stips,  coined  money ;  and  Isi- 
doms  from  stipida,  a  straw.  '  Veteres  emm,  quamdo  sibi  aliquid 
proTnittebant,  stipvlam  tenentes  frangebant,  qvami  itermn  jun- 
(jejitesy  spondones  suas  a^noscebantJ  (Orig,  v.  24.  Quoted  by 
Ortolan.)  Stipes  and  stipuluyn  are  a  more  probable  source  of  the 
derivation  of  the  word. 

When  the  stipulation  was  for  something  certain,  as  for  a  fixed 
sum  of  money,  or  for  wine  of  a  specified  kind,  it  was  enforced  by 
the  condictio  certi ;  when  for  something  uncertain,  as  for  wine  of  a 
good  quality,  for  something  to  be  done  or  left  undone,  by  the  con^ 
dictio  iricertL  The  term  actio  ex  stipulatu  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  condictio^  whether  certi  or  incerti,  but  it  is  more  usu- 
ally employed  to  denote  the  condictio  incertiy  as  when  the  con- 
ditio was  certiy  that  is,  was  employed  in  its  proper  form,  it  gene- 
rally received  no  other  name  than  condictio.  The  action  arising 
on  a  stipulation  of  any  kind  was  ^IwsLjsstricti  juris. 

The  stipulation  was  not  the  only  contract  made  by  going  through 
a  solemn  form  of  words.  By  the  dictio  dotis  the  wife  and  her 
ascendants  bound  themselves  to  give  the  dos  to  the  husband  ;  and 
by  a  promise  accompanied  by  an  oath  (jurata  promissio  liberti) 
the  freedman  bound  himself  to  render  his  services  to  his  patron. 
In  neither  of  these  cases,  however,  was  a  previous  question  a 
necessary  part  of  the  form. 

1.  In  hac  re  olim  talia  verba  tra-  1.    Formerly  the  words    need  in 

dita  fdenmt :   '  Spondes  ?   spondeo,  making  this  kind  of  contract  were  as 

Promittis  ?    promitto,    Fidepromit-  follows — '  Spondes  ?   do    you    engage 

tis?   fidepromitto,  Fidejubes  ?  fide-  yourself?    Spondeo,  1  do  eng&f^e  my - 

jubeo,DaDis?dabo, Facies?  &ciam.'  self.     PranUttitf    do   yon  promise? 

Utrom  autem  Latina  an  Grseca  vel  Promt^^o,  I  do  promise.  FidepromitUsf 

qua  alia  lingua  stipnlatioconcipiatur,  do  you  promise  on  your  good  faith? 

nihil    interest,    scilicet    si    uterque  i^'uZeproTnt^fo,  J  do  promise  on  my  good 

stipulantimn  intellectmn  hujus  Un-  futh.    Fidejubes  f  do  you  make  your- 

guffi  habeat :  nee  necesse  est  eadem  aeU  fidejussor  /   FidejubeOy  1  do  make 

lingua    utrumque    uti,  sed    sufficit  myself  fidejussor,    Bdbis  ?   will  you 

congruenter  ad  interrogatum  respon-  give  ?  Daho^  I  will  give.   Fades  f  will 

dere :  quin  etiam  duo  Graeci  Latina  you  do  ?    Fadam,  I  will  do.'     And 

lingua  obligationem  contrahere  pos-  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  stipula- 

sunt.    Sed  hsec  sollemnia  verba  olim  tion  is  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  or  in  any 

quidem    in    usu    fiiemnt:    postea  other  language,  so    that  the  parties 

antem  Leoniana  constitutio  lata  est,  understand  it ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 

quse,  sollemnitate  verborum  sublata,  the  same  language  should  be  used  by 

sensum  et  eonsonantem  intellectum  each  person,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
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ab  utraque  parte  solum  desiderat,  answer  agrees  'with  the  question.  So 
licet  quibuscumque  verbis  expressus  two  Greeks  may  contract  in  Latin. 
est.  Anciently  indeed  it  was  necessary  to 

use  the  formal  words  just  mentioned, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  was  afterwards  enacted,  which, 
removing  formalities  of  expression, 
requires  only  that  the  parties  under- 
stand one  another  and  mean  the  same 
thing,  no  matter  what  words  they 
use. 
Gai.  iii.  92,  98 ;  D.  xlv.  1.  1.  6 ;  0.  viii.  87. 10. 

Spondes  ?  spondeo  was  the  form  exclusively  proper  when  both 
parties  were  Roman  citizens ;  adeo  propria  civium  BomanoniTn 
est,  ut  ne  quidem  in  Qrcecum  sermonem  per  interpretationem  pro^ 
prie  transferri  possit,  quamvis  dicatur  a  Orceca  voce  fiqurata  esse, 
(Gai.  iii.  93.) 

This  constitution  of  Leo  was  published  A.D.  472.  (C.  viii.  37. 
10.) 

2.  Onmis  stipulatio  aut  pure  aut  2.  Every  stipulation  is  made  simply, 

in    diem    aut    sub    condicione    fit.  or  with  the  introduction  of  a  particular 

Pure  veluti  *  quinque  aureos  dare  time,  or  conditionally.      Simply,  as, 

spondes  ? '    Idque  confestim  peti  po-  |  Do  you  engage  to  give  five  aurei  /  ' 

test.    In  diem,  cimi  adjecto  die,  quo  in  this  case  the  money  may  be  instantly 

pecunia     solvatur,    stipulatio    fit :  demanded.    With  the  introduction  of 

veluti  *■  decem  aureos  primis  kalen-  a  particular  time,  as  when  a  day  is 

dis    Martiis    dare    spondes  ?  *      Id  mentioned  on  which  the  money  is  to 

autem,  quod  in  diem   stipidamur,  be  paid,  as,    Do  you  engage  to  give 

statim    quidem    debetur,    sed   peti  me  ten  awrei  on  the  first  of  tiie  calends 

priusquam  dies  veniat,  non  potest :  of  March  ?  *    That  which  we  stipulate 

acne  eo  quidem  ipso  die,  in  quern  to  give  at  a. particular  time  becomes 

stipulatio  fjEMsta  est,  peti  potest,  quia  immediately  due,  but  cannot  be  de- 

totus    ille    dies    arbitrio    solventis  manded  before  the  day  arrives,  nor 

tribui  debet.    Neque  enim  certum  can  it  even  be  demanded  on  that  day, 

est,  eo  die,  in  quem  promissum  est,  for  the  whole  of  the  day  is  allowed  to 

datum  non  esse,  priusquam  is  prse*  the  debtor  for  payment,  as  it  is  never 

tereat.  certain  that  the  payment  has  not  been 

made  on  the  day  appointed  imtil  that 

day  is  at  an  end. 
D.  xlv.  1.  46.  pr. ;  D.  1.  16.  218. 

In  the  technical  laguage  of  the  jurists,  JJhi  pure  quis  siipu'- 
lotus  fuerii,  et  cessit  et  veiiit  dies ;  \dri  in  diem,  cessii  dies,  sed 
nondumv&tiit.  (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  20.)  If  the  stipula- 
tion was  made  pure,  the  interest  in  the  thing  stipulated  for  passed 
at  once  to  the  stipulator  (cessit  dies),  and  he  could  at  once  demand 
to  have  it  (venit  dies),  giving,  of  course,  sufficient  time  for  the 
debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation.  If  the  stipulation  was  made  in 
diem,  the  interest  in  the  thing  stipulated  for  passed  at  once  to  the 
stipulator,  but  he  could  not  demand  it  until  the  dies  was  past. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  the  respective  effects  of  a  stipulation 
m  diem  and  of  a  conditional  stipulation  that  deserves  notice. 
When  a  stipulation  was  made  in  diem,  the  promise  was  binding 
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at  once,  and  the  debt  was  already  due,  and  therefore  if  any  part  of 
the  debt  was  paid  before  the  day  named,  it  could  not  be  recovered ; 
whereas,  when  a  stipulation  was  made  with  a  condition,  if  any- 
thing was  paid  before  the  condition  was  accomplished,  it  could 
be  recovered  back,  because,  until  the  condition  was  fulfilled,  the 
stipulator  had  no  interest  in  the  thing  stipulated  for  {nondum 
cessit  dies).     (See  paragr.  4.) 

8.  At  si  ita  stipuleris    '  decern  8.  But,  if  yon  stipulate  thus,  *  Do 

aureoB  annuos,  quoad  vivam,  dare  you  engage  to  give  me  ten  aurei  an- 
spondes?'  et  pure  fiocta  obligatio  nually,  as  long  as  I  live?*  the  obligation 
intellegitur  et  perpetuatur,  quia  ad  is  understood  to  be  made  simply,  and 
tempuB  deberi  non  potest.  Sed  is  perpetusd ;  for  a  debt  cannot  be  due 
heres  petendo  pacti  exceptione  sub-  for  a  time  only ;  but  the  heir,  if  he 
movebitur.  demands  payment,  will  be  repelled  by 

the  excepUo  pacH, 
D.  xlv.  1.  66.  4. 

Lapse  of  time  was  not,  in  the  Roman  law,  a  mode  by  which  a 
debt  could  be  extinguished.  Consequently,  if  it  was  owed,  it  was 
owed  for  ever :  but  this  technicality  was  prevented  from  working 
any  injustice  by  the  plea  referred  to  in  the  text,  namely  that 
there  was  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  or  by  that  of  fraud. 
Plane  post  temjnts  stipulator  vel  pacti  conventi^  vel  doli  Tnali 
(>xceptione  svbmoveri  poterit,  (D.  xliv.  7.  44.  1.)  If,  however,  a 
similar  gift  had  been  given  as  a  legacy,  the  right  to  receive  would 
be  extinguished  ipso  jure  by  the  death  of  the  legatee. 

4.^  Sub  condicione  stiptdatio  fit,  4.  A  stipulation  is  made  condition- 

cum  in  aliquem  casum  differturobli-  ally,  when  the  obligation  is  postponed 
gatio,  ut,  si  ali^uid  fSBictunr  fnerit  aut  to  the  happening  of  some  uncertain 
non  fnerit,  stipulatio  committatur,  event,  so  that  it  takes  effect  if  such  a 
velnti  '  si  Titius  consul  factus  fuerit,  thing  happens  or  does  not  happen,  as, 
quin^ue  aureos  dare  spondes  ?  *  Si  for  instance, '  Do  you  engage  to  give 
quis  ita  stipuletur  '  si  m  Gapitolium  five  aurei,  if  Titius  is  made  consul  ?  ' 
non  ascendero,  dare  spondes  ? '  per-  Such  a  stipulation  as  '  Do  you  engage 
inde  erit,  ac  si  stipulatus  esset,  cum  to  give  five  aurei  if  I  do  not  go  up  to 
morietur  dari  sibi.  Ex  condicionali  the  Capitol  ?  *  is  in  effect  the  same  as 
stipulatione  tantum  spes  est  debitum  if  the  stipulation  had  been,  that  five 
iri,  eamque  ipsam  spem  transmitti-  aurei  should  be  given  to  the  stipulator 
mns,  si,  priusquam  condicio  existat,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  From  a  con- 
mors  nobis  contigerit.  ditional  stipulation  there  arises  only  a 

hope  that  uie  thing  will  become  due ; 
and  this  hope  we  transmit  to  our  heirs, 
if  we  die  before  the  condition  is  accom- 
plished. 
D.  xlv.  1. 116. 1 ;  D.  1. 16.  64. 

The  heir  or  legatee,  it  may  be  remembered  (see  Bk.  ii.  Tit. 
14.  9),  who  died  before  the  condition  was  accomplished,  did  not 
transmit  any  interest  in  the  inheritance  or  legacy  to  his  heirs, 
whereas  the  stipulator  did,  as  we  learn  from  the  text,  transmit  to 
his  heirs  the  hope  that  the  thing  stipulated  for  would  be  one  day 
due  to  him  {spes  debitum  in).     The  reason  of  this  difference  is, 
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that  the  testamentary  dispositions  were  considered  to  be  made  to 
the  heir  or  legatee  personally. 

If  the  promissor  attempted  to  defeat  the  condition  by  prevent- 
ing its  being  fulfilled,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  promised  pure^ 
and  the  thing  could  be  demanded  from  him  at  once. 

It  is  here  said  that  a  promise  to  pay,  if  a  person  did  not  do  a 
thing,  was  a  promise  to  pay  when  he  died.  There  was,  however, 
this  difference  :  the  promissor  was  certain  to  die,  and  therefore  the 
stipulation,  with  the  words  (nivn,  rrumarj  was  really  made  in  diem  ; 
whereas  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  promissor  would  or  would 
not  go  up  to  the  Capitol,  and,  therefore,  the  stipulation  with  the 
words  si  in  GapitoUum  non  ascendero  was  made  suh  conditione. 


5.  Loca  etiam  inBeri  stipulationi 
Solent,  velnti  *  Garthagine  dare  spon- 
des  ?  *  Quae  stipulatio  licet  pure  fieri 
videatur,  tamen  re  ipsa  habet  tem- 
pus  injectum,  quo  promissor  utatur 
ad  pecuniam  Garthagine  dandam. 
Et  ideo  si  quis  ita  Bomse  stipuletur 
'  Hodie  Garthagine  dare  spondes  ■?  * 
inutilis  erit  stipulatio,  cum  impos- 
sibilis  sit  repromissio. 


D.  xlv.  1.  73.  pr. 


5.  It  is  customary  to  insert  a  par- 
ticular place  in  a  stipulation,  as,  for 
instance, '  Do  you  engage  to  give  me  at 
Garthage  ?  *  and  this  stipulation,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  niade  simply, 
yet  necessarily  implies  a  delay  sufficient 
to  enable  the  person  who  promises  to 
pay  the  money  at  Garthage.  And 
therefore,  if  any  one  at  Rome  stipulates 
thus,  *  Do  you  engage  to  give  to  me 
this  day  at  Garthage  ? '  the  stipulation 
is  useless,  because  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  is  impossible. 
;  D.  xiii.  4.  2.  6. 


6.  Gondiciones,  quae  ad  prseteri- 
tam  vel  ad  prsesens  tempus  refe- 
runtur,  aut  statim  infirmant  obHga- 
tionem  aut  omnino  non  differunt  : 
veluti  'si  Titius  consul  fdit,  vel  si 
M«eviu8  vivit,  dare  spondes  ?  '  Nam 
si  ea  ita  non  sunt,  niliil  valet  stipu- 
latio :  sin  autem  ita  se  habent,  sta- 
tim valet.  Qu£e  enim  per  rerum 
natiuram  certa  sunt,  non  morantur 
obligationem,  licet  apud  nos  incerta 
sint. 

D.  xlv.  1. 100 ; 

7.  Non  solum  res  in  stipulatum 
deduoi  possunt,  sed  etiam  facta :  ut  si 
stipulemur  fieri  aUciuid  vel  non  fieri. 
£t  in  hujusmodi  stipulationibus 
optimum  erit  pcenam  subjicere,  ne 
quantitas  stipulationis  in  incerto  sit 
ac  necesse  sit  actori  probare,  quid 
ejus  intersit.  Itaque  si  quis,  ut  fiat 
aliquid,  stipuletur,  ita  adjici  poena 
debet :  *  si  ita  factum  non  erit,  turn 
poense  nomine  decem  aureos  dare 
spondes  ?  *  Sed  si  quaedam  fieri,  quaB- 
dam  non  fieri  ima  eademque  conce- 
ptione  stipuletur,  clausula  erit  hujus- 


6.  Gonditions,  which  relate  to  time 
present  or  past,  either  instantly  make 
the  obligation  void,  or  do  not  suspend 
it  in  any  w^y ;  as,  for  instance,  *  If 
Titius  has  been  consul,  or  if  Maevius  is 
alive,  do  you  engage  to  give  me  ? '  For 
if  the  thing  mentioned  is  not  really 
the  case,  the  stipulation  is  void ;  if  it  is 
the  case,  the  stipulation  is  immediately 
valid :  since  thmgs  certain,  if  regarded 
in  themselves,  although  uncertain  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  do  not 
delay  the  formation  of  the  obligation. 
D.  xii.  1.  37-39. 

7.  Not  only  things,  but  acts,  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  stipulation  :  as  when 
we  stipulate,  that  something  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  done.  And,  in  these 
stipulations,  it  will  be  best  to  subjoin 
a  penalty,  lest  the  amount  included  in 
the  stipulation  should  be  uncertain, 
and  the  plaintiff  should  therefore  be 
obliged  to  prove  how  great  his  interest 
is.  Therefore,  if  any  one  stipulates 
that  something  shall  be  done,  a  penalty 
ought  to  be  added  as  thus:  'If  the 
thmg  is  not  done,  do  you  engage  to> 
give  ten  aurei  by  way  of  penalty  ?  •■ 
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modi  adjioienda:  'si  adversus  ea 
&ctiiin  erit,  sive  quid  ita  £Eu:tum 
non  erit,  tuno  pcense  nomine  deoem 
amreos  dare  spondee  ? ' 


But,  if  by  one  single  qnestion  a  stipu- 
lation is  made,  that  some  things  shall 
be  done,  and  that  other  things  shall 
not  be  done,  there  onght  to  be  added 
some  such  dause  as  this :  *  If  anything 
is  done  contrary  to  what  is  agreed  on, 
or  anything  agreed  on  is  not  done,  then 
do  you  engage  to  give  ten  aurei  by  way 
of  penalty  ? ' 
D.  xlv.  1. 187.  7 ;  D.  xlvi.  5. 11. 


Tit.  XVI.     DE  DUOBUS  REIS  STIPULANDI  ET 
PROMirrENDI. 


Et  stipulandi  et  promittendi  duo 
pluresve  rei  fieri  possunt.  Stipulandi 
ita,  si  post  omnium  interrogationem 
promissor  respondeat '  spondeo.*  Ut 
puta  cum  duobus  separatim  stipu- 
lantibus  ita    promissor   respondeat 

*  utrique  vestrum  dare  spondeo : '  nam 
si  i>rius  Titio  spoponderit,  deinde 
alio  interro^ante  spondeat,  cdia  atque 
alia  erit  obligatio  nee  crednntur  duo 
rei  stipulandi  esse.  Duo  pluresye 
rei  promittendi  ita  fixmt,  (veluti  si 
post  Titii  interrogationem)  'Msevi, 
quinque  aureos  dare  spondes  ?  Sei, 
eosdem  quinque  aureos  dare  spon- 
des?' respondeat  dnguli  separatim 

*  spondeo.' 


Two  or  more  persons  m&j  be  par- 
ties together  in  the  stipulation  or  in 
the  promise.  In  the  stipulation,  if, 
after  all  have  asked  the  question,  the 
promissor  answers  '  Spondeo^'  *  I  en- 
gage; '  for  instance,  when,  two  stipu- 
lators having  each  separately  asked 
the  question,  the  promissor  answers, 
*  I  engage  to  give  to  each  of  you.'  For 
if  he  first  answers  Titius,  and  then,  on 
another  person  putting  the  same  ques- 
tion, he  again  answers  him,  there  wiU 
be  two  distinct  obligations,  and  not  two 
co-stipulators.  Two  or  more  become 
co-promissors,  thus,  as  if  after  Titius 
has  put  the  question:  'Mesvius,  do 
you  engage  to  give  five  aurei  f  *  *  Seius, 
do  you  engage  to  give  five  a/urei  f '  they 
each  separately  answer,  *  1  do  engage.' 
D.  xlv.  2.  4. 

The  word  revs,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  the  person  who  is 
liable,  or  subject,  to  a  demand,  but  is  used  more  generally  to 
signify  a  party  to  an  obligation,  whether  active  or  passive :  so  here 
we  have  rei  stipvlandi^  as  well  as  rei  promittendi. 

It  was  immaterial  whether  the  interrogation  was  put  and 
answered  in  the  plural,  spondetis  ?  spoTidemiis ;  or  in  the  singular, 
spoTides  ?  spondeo.     (D.  xlv.  2.  4.) 

It  was  not  only  in  contracts  made  verbis  that  there  could  be 
joint  creditors  and  joint  debtors.  In  a  commodatum  or  depositum, 
for  instance,  the  parties  might  agree  that  several  persons  should 
be  subject  to  a  common  obligation,  and  each  be  bound  for  the 
whole.     (D.  xlv.  2.  9.) 


1.  Ex  hujusmodi  obligationibus 
et  stipulantibus  solidum  singulis 
debetnr  et  promittentes  suiguli  in 
solidum  tenentur.  In  utraque  tamen 
obligatione  una  res  vertitur :  et  vel 
alter  debitum  accipiendo  vel  alter 
solvendo   omnium   perimit   obliga- 


1.  By  virtue  of  such  obligations, 
the  whole  thing  stipulated  for  is  due 
to  each  stipulator,  and  firom  each  pro- 
missor. But  in  each  obligation,  there 
is  only  one  thing  due,  and  if  either  of 
the  joint  parties  receives  the  thing  due, 
or  gives  the  thing  due,  the  obhgation 
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tionem  et  omnes  liberat.  is  at  end  for  all,  and  all  are  freed 

from  it. 
D.  zlv.  2.  2,  and  3. 1. 

If  we  look  to  the  thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the  contract, 
we  may  say,  however  many  were  the  joint  parties,  there  was  but 
one  obligation ;  while  if  we  look  to  the  persons  by  or  to  whom 
the  promise  was  given,  there  were  as  many  obligations  as  there 
were  persons  malong  or  receiving  the  promise.  If,  therefore,  the 
thing  was  given,  that  is,  payment  or  performance  made,  the  ob- 
ligation was  at  an  end,  but  the  obligation  binding  on  any  one 
might  be  made  to  cease,  as  by  the  deminutio  capitis  of  one  of  the 
co-promissors,  without  those  binding  on  the  others  ceasing  also. 
If,  indeed,  the  aid  of  the  law  had  been  called  in  to  enforce  the 
obligation,  the  position  of  the  parties  was  different.  If  one  co- 
stipulator  sued  the  promissor,  all  the  other  parties  to  the  stipu- 
lation were  thereby  prevented  from  suing  him ;  and  if  one  oo- 
promissor  was  sued,  none  of  the  others  could  be  sued,  the  Uii^ 
contestatio  operating  as  an  extinction  of  the  debt;  but  under 
Justinian,  when  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  what 
had  been  obtained  from  the  promissor  that  had  been  sued,  the 
others  might  be  sued  to  mske  up  this  deficiency.  (C.  viii. 
41.  28.)  The  co-promissor  who  had  paid  all  could  recover,  as  a 
partner,  their  shares  from  the  others,  if  there  was  a  partnership 
between  them,  and  if  not,  he  could  recover  by  paying  to  the 
creditor  the  whole  sum,  but  separating  the  payment,  paying  his 
share  absolutely,  and  paying  the  rest  as  the  price  of  having  the 
creditor's  actions  transferred  to  him  to  use  against  the  other  co- 
promissors  (heneficium  cedendarum  actionum) ;  and  probably,  even 
if  he  had  not  actually  made  this  separation,  the  praetor  would 
allow  him  to  bring  an  action  against  the  other  co-promissors  in 
which  he  was  feigned  to  have  done  it.     (D.  xxvii.  3.  1.  13.) 

2.   Ex  duobus  reis  promittendi  2.  Of  two  co-promissors,  one  may 

alins  pure,  alius  in  diem  vel  sub  engage  simply,  the  other  with  Uie 
condicione  obhgari  potest :  nee  im-  introdnotion  of  a  particular  time,  or 
pedimento  erit  dies  aut  condicio,  conditionally;  and  neither  the  time 
quo  minus  ab  eo,  qui  pure  obligatus  nor  the  condition  will  prevent  payment 
est,  petatur.  being  exacted  from  the  one  who  binds 

himself  simply. 
D.  xlv.  2.  7. 


Tit.  XVII.     DE    STIPULATIONE    SERVORDM. 

Servna    ex  persona  domini  jus  A  slave  derives  from  the  pertona 

stipulandi  habet.    Sed  hereditas  in  of  his  master  the  power  of  making  a 

plerisque   persome    defuncti   vicem  stipulation.    But  as  the  inheritance  in 

sustinet :  ideoque  quod  servus  here-  most  respects  represents  the  per$ona  of 

ditarius  ante  aditam  hereditatem  sti-  the  deceased,  if  a  stipulation  is  nuide 

pulatur,  adquirit  hereditati  ao  per  hoc  by  a  ^ve  belonging  to  the  ioheritanee 

etiam  heredi  postea  fa^to  adquiritur.  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on, 
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be  acquires  for  the  inheritance,  and 
therefore  for  him  who  sabsequently 
becomes  heir. 
D.  xli.  1.  84.  61. 

A  slave  had  no  persona,  that  is,  no  capacity  of  acquiring  civil 
or  political  rights.  But  his  master,  who  had  such  a  capacity, 
could  make  his  own  persona  speak  and  act  through  the  slave,  who 
was  thus  only  a  channel  by  which  the  wishes  of  the  master  were 
expressed.  (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  3.  pr.  note.)  But  although  a  slave  could 
thus  engage  others  for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  by  a  stipulation, 
he  could  not  bind  his  master,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  pro- 
missor  in  a  stipulation  ;  hence,  the  text  only  speaks  of  the  stipula- 
tions, and  not  of  the  promises,  of  slaves. 

In  plerisque  personoe  defuncti  vicem  susiinet ;  the  inheritance 
represented  the  person  of  the  deceased  in  most  things,  but  there 
were  some  things  which  the  slave  could  not  acquire  for  the  in- 
heritance, which  he  could  acquire  for  a  living  master :  a  usufruct, 
for  instance,  being  always  attached  to  a  person,  could  not  be 
stipulated  for  by  a  slave  before  the  inheritance  was  entered  on. 
(D.  xli.  1.  61.) 

1.  Sive  autem  domino  sive  sibi  1.  Whether  a  slave  stipulates  for 
fiive  conservo  suo  sive  impersonaliter  his  master,  or  for  himself,  or  for  his 
servus  stipuletur,  domino  adquirit.  fellow-slave,  or  without  naming  any 
Idem  juris  est  et  in  liberis,  qui  in  person  for  whom  he  stipulates,  he 
potestate  ^atris  sunt,  ex  quibus  alwa3r8  acquires  for  his  master.  It  is 
causis  adquirere  possunt.  the  same  with  children  in  the  power 

of  their  father,  in  all  cases  in  which 
they  acquire  for  him. 
D.  xlv.  8. 16 ;  D.  idv.  1.  46.  pr.  and  4. 

What  is  said  here  of  the  children  in  potestate  must  be  taken 
with  all  the  limitations  made  necessary  by  the  power  they  had  to 
acquire  a  peculium  for  themselves.     (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  9.) 

2.  8ed  cum  feustum  in  stipula-  2.  If  it  is  a  licence  to  do  something 
tione  continebitur,  omnimodo  per-  that  is  stipulated  for,  the  benefit  of  the 
sona  stipulantis  continetiu*,  veluti  si  stipulation  is  personal  to  the  stipu- 
servus  stipuletur,  ut  sibi  ire  agere  lator;  for  instance,  if  a  slave  stipu- 
liceat :  ipse  enim  tantum  prohiberi  lates  that  he  shall  have  a  right  of 
non  debet,  non  etiam  dominus  ejus,  passage   for   himself  or   beasts    and 

'  vehicles,   it    is   he    himself,  not   his 
master,  who  is  not   to  be  hindered 
firom  passing. 
D.  xlv.  1. 180. 

Even  in  this  case  the  slave  really  acquires  for  the  master.  It 
is  the  master,  and  not  the  slave,  who  could  enforce  the  stipulation 
by  action.  Of  course  this  personal  licence  to  cross  land  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  a  servitude.  For  a  servitude  eundi  or 
agendij  stipulated  for  by  the  slave,  could  only  be  attached  to  the 
prcedium  of  the  master.     (D.  xlv.  3.  17.) 
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8.  Servns  commonis  stipulando  8.  If  a  slave  held  in  common  by 

nnicuic^ue  dominorum  pro  portione  several  masters  stipulates,  he  acquires 
dominii  adquirit,  nisi  si  imius  eormn  a  share  for  each  master  according  to 
juBSU  ant  nominatim  cni  eorum  the  proportion  which  each  has  in  him, 
stipulatns  est :  tunc  enim  soli  ei  unless  he  stipidates  at  the  command 
adquiritur.  Quod  servus  communis  or  in  the  name  of  any  one  master,  for 
stipidatur,  si  alteri  ex  dominis  then  the  thing  stipulated  for  is  ae- 
adquiri  non  potest,  solidum  alteri  quired  solely  for  that  master.  And 
adquiritm*,  veluti  si  res,  quam  dari  whatever  a  slave  held  in  conmion  stipu- 
stipulatus  est,  unius  domini  sit.  lates  for,  is  all  acquired  for  one  of  his 

masters,  if  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
acquired  for  the  other;  as,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  thing  he  has  stipulated 
to  be  given  belongs  to  one  of  his 
masters. 
Gai.  iii.  167 ;  D.  xlv.  8.  7. 1. 


Tit.  XVni.    DE  DIVISIONE  STIPULATIONUM. 

Stipulationum     alisB     judiciales  Stipulations  are  either  judicial,  or 

sunt,  alise    prsetorise,  aUae   conven-    praetorian,  or  conventional,  or  common, 
tionales,  alise  communes  tam  prse-    that  is,  both  prsetorian  and  judicial. 
torisB  quam  judiciales. 

D.  xlv.  1.  6.  pr. 

The  division  of  stipulations  here  given  is  based  on  the  difference 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  entered  into.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  result  simply  of  the  will  of  the  parties,  sometimes 
of  the  direction  of  a  person  in  authority. 

1.    Judiciales     sunt     dumtaxat,  1.  Judicial  stipulations  are  those 

qusB  a  mero  judicis  officio  proficis-  which  proceed  exclusively  from  the 
cuntur:  veluti  de  dolo  cautio  vel  de  office  of  the  judge,  such  as  the  giving 
persequendo  servo,  qui  in  fiiga  est,  security  against  fraud,  or  the  engage- 
restituendove  pretio.  ment  to  pursue  a  frigitive  slave,  or  to 

pay  his  price. 
D.  xlv.  1.  5.  pr. ;  D.  xxx.  69.  5. 

Before  the  magistrate  the  parties  were  in  jwre^  before  the  judex 
they  were  in  jvdido.  (See  In  trod.  sec..  92.)  The  judex  some- 
times ordered  that  the  parties  before  him  should  enter  into  stipula- 
tions. 

Two  instances  are  here  given  of  stipulations  directed  by  the 
jiidex.  The  first  is  the  de  doh  cautio.  This  was  a  stipulation 
directed  for  the  benefit  of  a  plaintiff,  that  the  sentence  given  in 
his  favour  might  be  executed,  without  any  attempt  at  firaud  (dolus 
malus)  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  For  instance,  if  the  defend- 
ant was  ordered  to  make  over  the  property  in  a  slave,  the  judex 
would  direct  that  he  should  stipulate  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  slave.  Otherwise  the  slave  might  be  made 
over  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff's  claim  be  thus  nominally 
satisfied,  while  it  might  really  be  evaded  by  this  defendant  wilfully 
doing  the  slave  some  material  harm.     (D.  vi.  1.  20  and  45.) 

The  other  instance  given  is  that  of  the  stiptdation  d!e  pers^ 
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quendo  servo  qui  in  fuga  est^  restituendove  pretio.  A  slave  must 
be  supposed  to  be  demanded,  and  to  run  away  before  the  decision 
IB  given.  As  the  defendant,  being  the  actual  possessor,  could 
alone  reclaim  the  slave  against  third  parties,  the  judex  would  com- 
pel him  to  engage  by  stipulation  to  follow  and  reclaim  him,  or  to 
pay  his  price.  K  the  slave  escaped  without  any  fault  whatsoever 
of  the  defendant,  the  judge  merely  directed  that  the  defendant 
should  engage  to  give  up  the  slave  if  he  came  into  his  power,  and 
to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  bring  an  action  in  the  defendant's  name 
for  the  recovery  of  the  slave  from  any  one  who  might  detain  him. 
(D.  iv.  2.  14.  11.) 

2.  Prsetorise,  qnsB  a  mero  prse-  2.  Frsetorian  stipulations  are  those 

toris  officio  proficisountur,  velnti  which  proceed  exclusively  from  the 
damni  infecti  vel  legatorum.  Prse-  office  of  the  prsetor;  as  the  giving 
torias  autem  stipulationes  sic  exau-  security  against  da/mrmm  infectum,  or 
din  oportet,  ut  in  his  contineantur  for  the  payment  of  legacies.  Under 
etiam  sedUicise :  nam  et  he  ab  juris-  prsetorian  stipulations  must  be  com- 
dictione  veniunt.  prehended    sedilitian,    for    these,  too, 

proceed  from  a  magistrate  pronouncing 

the  law. 
D.  xlv.  1.  5.  pr. 

Damnum  infedum  est  dammum  nondum  factum  quod  futurum 
veremur,  (D.  xxxix.  2.  2.)  Supposing  the  dmrmum  futurum 
which  a  man  apprehended  were  an  injury  to  his  premises  from 
the  fall  of  the  ill-repaired  house  of  his  neighbour,  by  the  strict 
civil  law,  if  he  was  to  wait  till  the  mischief  was  done,  his  neigh- 
bour might  abandon  his  property  in  the  fallen  house,  and  the  in- 
jured man  could  then  obtain  no  reparation  from  him.  To  remedy 
this,  the  praetor  would,  if  he  saw  fit,  order  the  neighbour  to  give 
security  (cautio  darrmi  infecti)  to  indemnify  the  person  applying, 
his  heirs  and  successors  in  title,  against  any  damage  that  might 
be  done.  If  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  the  praetor  authorised  the 
complainant  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  premises  (in  possessionem 
mittebat)]  and,  finally,  if  security  was  still  reftised,  the  praetor 
gave  the  complainant  fiill  possession  of  the  premises,  but  he  was 
liable  to  be  dispossessed,  if  within  a  certain  time  the  original  pro- 
prietor made  compensation  and  complied  with  everything  enjoined 
him.     (See  D.  xxxix.  2.  4.  1.) 

Legatorum:  this  was  a  stipulation  binding  the  heir  to  pay 
legacies,  when  due,  which  were  not  yet  payable ;  otherwise  the  heir 
might  previously  have  spent  and  consumed  all  the  inheritance. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  the  legatee  received  possession,  if  sureties 
were  not  given.     (D.  xxxvi.  3.  1.  2.) 

A  jvrisdictione  veniunt^  that  is,  come  from  a  magistrate  qui 
jus  dicit.  Jurisdictioy  in  its  general  sense,  includes  the  whole 
offidum  of  the  jus  dicens,  which  is  said  to  be  latissimum^  for 
bonorum  possessionem  dare  potest^  et  in  possessionem  mdttere^  pupHlis 
non  hahentiims  tutores  constituere,  judices  litigantibus  dare*     (D.  ii. 

1.1.) 
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8.  GonventionaLes  sunt,  quae  ex  8.    Conventional    stiptilationB 

conventione  utriusque  partis  conci-  those  which  are  made  by  the  ag 
piuntor,  hoc  est  neque  jussu  judicis  ment  of  parties ;  that  is,  neither  by 
neqne  jussu  prsetoris,  sed  ex  con-  the  order  of  a  judge  nor  by  that  of  the 
ventione  contrahentium.  Quarum  prsetor,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
totidem  genera  sunt,  quot  (p»ne  persons  contracting.  And  of  theee 
dixerim)  rerum  oontrahendarum.         stipulations  there  are  as  many  kinds, 

so  to  speak,  as  there  are  of  things  to 

be  contracted  for. 
D.  xlv.  1.  6.  pr. 

4.  Communes  sunt  stipulationes  i.  Common  stipulations  are  those, 

veluti  rem  salvam  fore  pupilli:  nam  for  example,  providing  for  the  secn- 
et  prsetor  jubet,  rem  salvam  fore  rity  of  the  property  of  a  pupil,  for 
pupillo  caveri  et  interdum  judex,  si  sometimes  the  prsetor,  and  sometiines, 
aliter  expediri  hsec  res  non  potest:  too,  when  the  matter  cannot  be  ma- 
vel  de  rato  6tipulatio.  naged  in  any  other  way,  the  judge, 

orders  security  to  be  given  to  the  pnpil 
for  the  safegoard  of  his  property,  or, 
again,  the    stipulation   that    a  thing 
shall  be  ratified. 
D.  xlv.  1.  6.  pr. 

Communes  stipulationes  were  those  sometimes  directed  by  the 
prsBtor,  sometimes  by  the  jtidex.  They  ought  properly  to  have 
preceded  the  conventioncdes. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  security  a  tutor  or  curator 
was  obliged  to  give.  (Bk.  i.  Tit.  24.  pr.)  It  was  properly  given 
before  the  tutor  entered  on  his  office,  and  it  belonged  to  the  prsetor 
to  see  that  it  was  given.  But  if,  before  it  was  given,  the  tutor 
sued  a  debtor  of  the  pupil,  and  the  debtor  objected  that  seenrity 
had  not  been  given,  the  jndge,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might 
not  be  put  an  end  to,  would  direct  security  to  be  then  given  before 
him. 

The  stipulation  de  rato,  or  rem  ratam  haheri,  was  one  entered 
into  by  a  procurator  bringing  an  action  in  the  name  of  Us  principal 
that  what  he  did  would  be  ratified  by  his  principal.  It  properly 
belonged  to  the  praetor  to  direct  that  this  stipulation  should  be 
entered  into  before  the  litis  contestatio  (see  Introd.  sec.  105) ;  but 
if  he  omitted  to  direct  this,  and  there  was  ground  for  distrusting 
the  authority  of  the  procurator,  the  judge  would  direct  that  the 
procurator  should  bind  himself  by  this  stipulation.  (See  Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  11.  1.) 


Trr.   XIX.     DE  INUTILIBUS  STIPULATIONIBUS. 

Omnis  res,  qxue  dominio  nostro  Everything,  of  which  we  have  the 

subjicitur,  in  stipulationem  deduci    property,  whether  it  be  moveable  or 
potest,  sive  ilia  mobilis  sive  soli  sit.      unmoveable,  may  be  the  subject  of  a 

stipulation. 

A  stipulation  is  irmiilis,  i.e.  invalid,  when  it  produces  no  tie 
binding  on  the  parties  to  it.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  proper 
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to  have  examined  here  the  causes  which  make  contracts  of  any 
land  invalid,  and  not  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  stipulations.  But 
the  stipulation  was  so  much  the  most  important  kind  of  contract 
that  it  is  taken  to  represent  all  other  kinds.  Some  few  of  the 
causes  of  invalidity  noticed  in  this  Title  are  peculiar  to  stipula- 
tions, but  most  are  common  to  all  contracts. 

Lagrange  thus  classifies  the  reasons  given  in  this  Title  for  the 
invalidity  of  stipulations :  they  might  be  invalid  (1)  on  account 
of  their  object  (pr.,  paragr.  1,  2,  22,  24) ;  (2)  on  account  of  the 
persons  by  whom  (paragr.  7,  8,  9,  10,  12),  for  whom  (paragr. 
3,  4,  19,  20,  21),  or  between  whom  (paragr.  6)  they  were  made; 
(3)  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  (paragr.  5, 
17,  18,  23);  (4)  on  account  of  the  time  (paragr.  13,  14,  15,  16, 
26),  or  the  condition  (paragi*.  11,  25)  subject  to  which  they  were 
made. 


1.  At  si  quia  rem,  qoee  in  rerum 
natura  non  est  aut  esse  non  potest, 
dari  stiptQatus  faerit,  veluti  Stichmn, 
qui  mortuus  sit,  quern  vivere  crede- 
bat,  aut  hippocentaurum,  qui  esse 
non  possit,  mutilis  erit  stipulatio. 

Gai. 


1.  But,  if  any  one  stipulates  for  a 
thing  which  does  not  or  cannot  exist, 
as  for  Btichns,  who  is  dead,  but  whom 
he  thought  to  be  living,  or  for  a  Hip- 
pocentaur,  which  cannot  exist,  the 
stipulation  is  void. 
iiL97. 


In  such  a  case  no  claim  could  be  made  for  the  supposed  value 
of  the  thing,  nor  even  for  a  sum  promised  under  a  penal  clause  in 
case  of  non-performance.     (D.  xlv.  1.  69  and  103.) 


2.  Idem  juris  est,  si  rem  sacram 
aut  religiosam,  quam  humani  juris 
esse  credebat,  vel  publicam,  quee 
usibus  populi  perpetuo  exposita  sit, 
ut  fonun  vel  theatrum,  vel  liberum 
hominem,  quern  servum  esse  cre- 
debat, vel  rem,  cujus  commercium 
non  habuit,  vel  rem  suam  dari  quis 
stipuletur.  Nee  in  pendenti  erit  sti- 
pulatio ob  id,  quod  publica  res  in 
privatum  deduci  et  ex  libero  servus 
fieri  potest  et  commereiiun  adipisci 
stipulfttor  potest  et  res  stipulatoris 
esse  desinere  potest:  sed  protinus 
inutilis  est.  Item  contra,  licet  initio 
utiliter  res  in  stipulatum  deducta 
sit,  si  postea  in  earum  qua  causa, 
de  quibus  supra  dictum  est,  sine 
&cto  promissoris  devenerit,  extin- 
gidtur  stipulatio.  Ac  ne  statim  ab 
initio  talis  stipulatio  valebit  *  Luoium 
Titium,  cum  servus  erit,  dare  spon- 
des  ? '  et  similia,  quia  natura  sui 
dominio  nostro  exempta  in  obliga- 
tionem  deduci  nuUo  modo  possunt. 


2.  It  is  the  same  if  any  one  stipu- 
lates for  a  thing  sacred  or  religious, 
which  he  thought  to  be  subject  to 
human  law,  or  for  a  public  thing 
appropriated  to  the  perpetual  use  of 
the  people,  as  a  forum  or  theatre,  or 
for  a  free  man  whom  he  thought  to  be 
a  slave,  or  for  a  thing  of  which  he 
has  not  the  commerciwm,  or  for  a  thing 
belonging  to  himself.  Nor  wUl  the 
stipulation  remain  in  suspense,  because 
the  public  thing  may  become  private, 
the  freeman  may  become  a  slave,  the 
stipulator  may  acquire  the  commercium 
of  the  thing,  or  the  thing  which  now 
belongs  to  him  may  cease  to  be  his ; 
but  the  stipulation  is  at  once  void. 
So,  conversely,  although  a  thing  may 
have  been  validly  stipulated  for 
originally,  yet,  if  it  afterwards  falls 
under  the  class  of  any  of  the  things 
before  mentioned,  without  the  pro- 
missor  having  caused  the  change,  the 
stipulation  is  extinguished.  Such  a 
stipulation,  too,  as  the  following,  is 
void  db  initio f '  Do  you  promise  to  give 
me  Lucius  Titius,  when  he  shall  be- 
come a  slave  ?  '  for  that  which  by  its 
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nature  is  not  snsceptible  of  ownership 
cannot  in  an^  way  oe  made  the  subject 
of  an  obligation. 
Gai.  iii.  97 ;  D.  xlv.  1.  82.  88.  5. 

Cujtis  commerdum  non  liabuit.  For  instance,  if,  in  the  days 
of  Gains,  a  peregHnus  had  stipulated  for  a  fwndvs  ItaluniSj  or  if, 
in  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  heathen  had  stipulated  for  a 
Christian  slave.  (C.  i.  1 0.)  Of  course,  if  the  promissor  had  not 
the  commiercium  of  the  particular  thing,  while  the  stipulator  had 
it,  the  promissor  was  answerable  to  the  stipulator  for  a  breach  of 
contract  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.     (D.  xlv.  1.  34.) 

Vel  rem  svam.  It  cannot  belong  to  him  more  than  it  does ; 
but  he  might  stipulate  for  its  value,  or  conditionally  for  the  thing 
itself  if -it  ceased  to  belong  to  him.     (D.  xlv.  1 .  31.) 

Extinguitur  stvpvkdix).  And  if  it  was  once  extinguished,  no 
alteration  of  circumstances  would  renew  it.  In  perpetuum  sublaia 
obligatio  restitui  non  potest     (D.  xlvi.  3.  98.  8.) 

Qiuiin  humani  juris  esse  credebat.  In  a  stipulation  it  made  no 
di£Ference  that  the  stipulator  was  really  ignorant  that  there  was 
some  character  attaching  to  the  object  of  the  stipulation  which 
made  the  stipulation  invalid,  as  that  it  was  sacred  or  public.  The 
fact  that  it  was  sacred  or  public  invalidated  the  stipulation,  and 
the  stipulator  had  no  further  remedy  against  the  promissor.  We 
shall  find  (Tit.  23.  5)  that  if  a  person  purchased  in  ignorance  a 
thing  of  this  nature,  he  would  have  a  remedy  against  the  seller  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  loss  he  sustained  by  the  purchase. 

8.  Si  quis  alium  daturom  fiekctu-  8.  If  a  man  engages  that  another 

rumve  quid  spoponderit,  non  obli-  shall  give  or  do  something,  he  is  not 

gabitur,  veluti  si  spondeat,  Titium  bound,  as  if  he  engages  that  Titias 

quinque    aureos   daturum.     Quodsi  shall  give  five  cwr^t.    But  if  he  engages 

effecturum  se,  ut  Titius  daret,  spo-  that  he  will  manage  that  Titius  shall 

ponderit,  obligatur.  give  five  au/reif  he  is  bound. 

D.  xlv.  1.  88.  pr. 

4.  Si  quis  alii,  quam  cujus  juri  4.  If   any  one  stipulates  for  the 

subjectus  sit,  stipuletur,  nihil  agit.  benefit  of  a  third  person,  other  than 

Plane  solutio  etiam  in  extranei  per-  a  person  in  whose  power  he  is,  the 

sonam  conferri  potest  (veluti  si  quis  stipidation  is  void.    But  it  may   be 

ita  stipuletur   *  mihi  aut  Seio  dare  arranged  that  payment  shall  be  made 

spondeB?*),ut  obligatio quidemstipu-  to  a  third  person,  as  if  a  person  stipu- 

latori  adquiratur,  solvi  tamen  Seio  lates  thus, '  Do  you  engage  to  pay  to 

etiam  invito  eo  recte  possit,  ut  libe-  me  or  to  Seius  ? '  The  stipulator  alone, 

ratio  ipso   jure  contingat,  sed  ille  in  this  case,  acquires  the  obligation ; 

adversus    Seium    babeat    mandati  but  payment  may  be  lawfully  made  to 

actionem.    Quodsi  quis  sibi  et  alii,  Seius  even  against  his  will ;  the  payer 

cujus  juri  subjectus  non  sit,  decern  will  then  by  mere  force  of  law  be  fireed 

dari  aureos  stipulatus  est,  valebit  from  his  obligation,  while  the  stipu- 

quidem  stipulatio  :  sed  utrum  totum  lator  will  have  against  Seius  an  ticiio 

debetur,  quod  in  stipulationem  de-  mandatu    If  any  one  stifiulates  that 

ductum  est,  an  vero  pars  dimidia,  ten  aurei  shall  be  paid  to  him  and  to  a 

dubitatum  est :  sed  placet,  non  plus  third  person,  other  than  a  person  in 

quam  partem  dimidiam  ei  adquiri.  whose  power  he  is,  the  stipulation  is 

£i,  qui  tuo  juri  subjectus  est,  si  sti-  valid ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether, 
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ptQatus  sis,  tibi  adquiris,  quia  vox  in  this  case,  the  whole  sum  is  due  to 
tua  tamquam  filii  sit,  sicuti  filii  vox  the  stdpulator,  or  only  half;  and  it  has 
tamquam  tua  intellegitur  in  his  re-  been  decided  that  only  half  is  due. 
bus,  quae  tibi  adquiri  possunt.  But,  if  you  stipulate  for  another,  who 

is  in  your  power,  you  acquire  for  your- 
self;  for  your  words  are  as  the  words 
of  your  son,  and  your  son's  words  are 
as  yours,  with  respect  to  all  things 
which  can  be  acquired  for  you. 
Gai.  iii.  103 ;  D.  xlv.  1. 141.  8 ;  D.  xlv.  1.  89, 180 ;  D.  xxxix.  2.  42. 

No  one  who  was  not  a  party  to  a  contract  could  gain  or  lose  by 
it.  Res  inter  alios  acta  aliis  neque  nocere  neqvs  prodesse  potest  (a 
maxiTn  not  to  be  found  exactly  in  its  present  shape,  but  based 
on  C.  vii.  60.  1).  And  as  this  was  true  of  all  kinds  of  contracts, 
so  was  it  specially  of  stipulations,  in  which  a  particular  formula 
had  to  be  spoken,  and  which  could  not  properly  be  entered  into  by 
any  one  that  was  absent.  The  third  person,  not  being  a  party  to 
the  contract,  could  have  no  action  to  enforce  it,  and  the  stipulator 
could  not  enforce  it  because  he  had  no  interest  in  it.  If,  indeed, 
he  had  any  interest  in  it,  that  is,  any  legal  interest,  which  of  course 
might  happen,  a  stipulation  for  another  was  binding.  Si  stiptder 
oMij  cum  mea  interesset^  ait  MarceUus  stipulationemvalere.  (I),  xlv. 
1.  38.  20,  and  see  paragr.  20  of  this  Title.)  And  when  one 
person  wished  to  stipulate  for  another,  the  object  might  gene- 
rally be  effected  by  adding  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
the  promise.  A  stipulation  binding  the  promissor  to  give  some- 
thing to  Titius,  or,  if  it  were  not  given,  to  pay  a  penalty  to  the 
stipulator,  was  binding.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  conditional 
contract.  In  the  event  of  something  not  happening,  which  might 
have  happened,  a  certain  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  the  stipulator. 
(D.  xlv.  1.  38.  17.)  It  is  because  the  thing  might  have  happened 
that  such  a  penal  clause  differs  in  its  effects  from  one  made  to  en- 
force the  performance  of  a  thing  physically  impossible.  (See  note 
on  paragr.  1.) 

Mihi  aut  Seio.  The  third  person  to  whom  payment  might  be 
thus  made  at  the  option  of  the  payee,  was  said  to  be  solutionis 
graiia  adjedus,     (D.  xlvi.  3.  95.  5.) 

8ibi  et  alii.  We  learn  from  Gains,  that  the  Sabinians  were  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  sum  specified  was  in  this  case  due  to  the 
stipulator.    Justinian  adopts  the  contrary  opinion.     (Gai.  iii.  103.) 

Every  one  could  stipulate  and  promise  for  his  heir.  Every 
paterfamilias  could  stipulate  for  those  under  his  power  and  his 
slaves ;  every  person  under  power  and  every  slave  could  stipulate 
for  the  paterfamilias  or  master,  and  could  promise  so  as  to  bind 
the  paterfamilias  or  master,  if  authorised,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  do  so.     (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  7.) 

In  the  later  law  many  kinds  of  stipulations  could  be  made 
through  another  person,  though  this  was  contrary  to  the  primary 
notion  of  a  stipulation.  For  instance,  the  stipulation  ^rem  pu^ 
pilli  salvam  fore^  (see  Tit.  18.  4)  could  be  made,  for  a  pupil  who 
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was  infans,  or  absent,  by  a  public  slave,  by  a  person  appointed  by 
the  praBtor,  or  by  a  magistrate  if  the  parties  came  before  him. 
(D.  xxvii.  8.  1.  15.) 


5.  Preeterea  inutilis  est  stipula- 
tion si  quis  ad  ea,  qusB  interrogatus 
erit,  non  respondeat,  veluti  si  decem 
aureos  a  te  dari  stipuletur,  tu  quia- 
que  promittas,  vel  contra :  aut  si  ille 
pure  stipuletur,  tu  sub  condicione 
promittfiks,  vel  contra,  si  modo  scili- 
cet id  expriroas,  id  est  si  cui  sub 
condicione  vel  in  diem  stipulanti  tu 
respondeas  :  *  Prsesenti  die  spondeo.' 
Nam  si  hoc  solum  re^ondeas  *  Pro- 
mitto,'  breviter  videris  in  eandem 
diem  aut  condicionem  spopondisse : 
nee  enim  necesse  est  in  respondendo 
eadem  omnia  repeti,  quae  stipulator 
expresserit. 


D.  xlv.  1. 1.  8,  4 


5.  A  stipulation,  again,  is  void,  if 
the  answer  does  not  agree  with  the 
demand ;  as  when  a  person  stipulates 
that  ten  ati/rei  shall  be  given  him,  and 
you  answer  five,  or  conversely.  A  sti- 
pulation is  also  void,  if  a  person  sti- 
pulates simply,  and  you  promise  con- 
ditionally, or  conversely ;  provided  only 
that  the  disagreement  is  expressly 
stated,  as  if,  when  a  man  stipulates 
conditionally,  or  for  a  particular  time, 
you  answer,  '  I  pronuse  for  to-day.* 
But,  if  you  answer  only,  *  I  promise,* 
you  seem  in  a  brief  way  to  agree  to  the 
time  or  condition  he  proposes.  For  it 
is  not  necessary,  that  in  the  answer 
every  word  should  be  repeated  which 
the  stipulator  expressed. 
;  D.  xlv,  1.  134. 1. 


Si  decem  aureos.     Ulpian,  in  the  Digest,  decides  the  qnestion 
the  other  way.     (D.  xlv.  1.  1.  4.) 


6.  Item  inutitis  est  stipulatio,  si 
ab  eo  stipuleris,  qui  juri  tuo  sub- 
jectus  est,  vel  si  is  a  te  stipuletur. 
Sed  servus  quidem  non  solum  do- 
mino suo  obligari  non  potest,  sed  ne 
alii  quidem  ulli:  fihi  vero  £Bbmilias 
aliis  obligari  possunt. 


6.  A  stipulation  is  also  void  if 
made  with  one  who  is  in  your  power, 
or  if  such  a  person  stipulates  with  yoiu 
A  slave  is  incapable  not  only  of  enter- 
ing into  an  obligation  with  his  master, 
but  of  binding  himself  to  any  other 
person.  But  a  fiHusfamUuis  can  be 
bound  to  others  by  an  obligation. 
Gai.  iii.  104;  D.  xliv.  7. 14. 

The  slave  could  not  contract  civilly  with  his  master ;  but  the 
later  law  recognised  that  there  might  be  a  naturcdia  obUgaiio 
created  between  them,  so  that  if  a  master  owed  anything  to  a 
slave  in  the  accounts  kept  between  them,  and  paid  it  to  the  slave 
after  he  had  been  manumitted,  the  master  could  not  recover  it,  as 
he  was  paying  what,  by  a  natural  obligation,  he  was  bound  to  pay. 
(D.  xii.  6.  64^ 

The  filivsfwmilias  could  bind  himself  civilly.  Filiusfcumilioa  «c 
om/fiibtis  causis  tanquam  paterfamilias  obligatur,  (D.  xliv.  7.  39.) 
He  could  be  sued  and  his  person  taken  in  execution,  and  his 
peculia  could  be  made  available  for  his  creditors;  and  Justinian 
permitted  him  to  make  a  cessio  bonorum.  (C.  vi.  61.  8.)  To  pro- 
tect filiifamilia'i'um,  the  setwivsconrndtum  Macedonianum  was  passed, 
by  which  money  lent  to  Jiliifamilianim  could  not  be  recovered 
from  them.     (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  7.  7.) 


7.  Mutum  neque  stipulari  neque 
promittere  posse,  palam  est.  Quod 
et  in  surdo  receptmn  est :  quia  et  is. 


7.  It  is  evident  that  a  dumb  man 
can  neither  stipulate  nor  promise. 
And  this  is  considered  to  apply  also 
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qui  Btipulatur,  verba  promittentis  et 
is,  qui  promittit,  verba  stipulantis 
audire  debet.  Unde  apparet,  non 
de  eo  nos  loqui,  qui  tardius  exaudit, 
sed  de  eo,  qui  omnino  non  exaudit. 


to  deaf  persons,  for  he  who  stipulates 
ought  to  hear  the  words  of  the  pro- 
missor,  and  he  who  promises,  the  words 
of  the  stipulator.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  not  sj^eaking  of  a  person 
who  hears  with  mfficulty,  but  of  one 
who  cannot  hear  at  all. 
Gai.  iii.  106 ;  D.  xliv.  7. 1.  15. 


8.  Furiosus    nullum    negotium  8.  A  madman  can  go  through  no 

gerere  potest,  quia   non  intellegit,    legal  act,  because  he  does  not  under- 
quid  agit.  stand  what  he  is  doing. 

Gai.  iii.  106 ;  D.  xliv.  7. 1. 12. 

During  Incid  intervals  a  madman  could  make  valid  stipulations 
or  promises,  as  he  could  make  a  will.     (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  12.  1.) 


9.  Pupillus  omne  negotium  recte 
gent :  ut  tamen,  sicubi  tutoris  auoto- 
ritas  necessaria  sit,  adhibeatur  tutor, 
veluti  si  ipse  obligetur :  nam  alium 
sibi  obligare  etiam  sine  tutoris  auoto- 
ritate  potest. 


9.  A  pupil  may  go  through  any 
legal  act,  provided  that  the  tutor 
takes  a  part  in  the  proceeding  in  cases 
where  his  authorisation  is  necessary, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  pupil  binds 
himself;  for  a  pupil  can  bind  others 
to  him  without  tne  authorisation  of  his 
tutor. 


GAi.iii.  107. 


10.  Sed  quod  diximus  de  pupillis, 
utique  de  his  verum  est,  qui  jam 
aliquem  intellectum  habent;  nam 
in&ns  et  qui  infantisB  proximus  est, 
non  multum  a  fiirioso  distant,  quia 
hujus  setatis  pupilli  nullum  intelle- 
ctum habent:  sed  in  proximis  infiEm- 
tie  propter  utilitatem  eorum  beni- 
gnior  juris  interpretatio  facta  est,  ut 
idem  juris  habeant,  quod  pubertati 
proximi.  Sed  qui  in  parentis  po- 
testate  est  impubes,  nee  auctore 
quidem  patre  obligatur. 


10.  This  must  be  understood  only 
of  pupils  who  already  have  some  imder- 
standing;  for  an  infiEuit,  or  one  still 
near  to  in&ncy,  differs  but  little  from 
a  madman,  because  pupils  of  such  an  age 
have  no  understanding  at  all.  But,  in 
order  to  consult  their  interest,  the  law 
has  been  construed  more  favourably  to 
those  who  are  near  to  infancy,  and 
they  are  allowed  the  same  rights  as 
those  near  the  age  of  puberty.  But  a 
son  in  the  power  of  his  father,  and 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  cannot  bind 
himself  even  if  his  father  authorises 
him. 
Gai.  iii.  109 ;  D.  xlv.  1. 141.  2. 

An  infant  was  properly  one  qui  fari  nmi  potest,  a  child  not  yet 
old  enough  to  speak  with  understanding  of  what  he  said,  i.e.  who 
was  below  the  age  of  seven  years.  When  a  child  could  talk,  and 
began  to  have  some  degree  of  understanding,  he  was  termed  in- 
fanti  proxim7i8.  Theophilus,  in  his  paraphrase  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  jproxirnvs  infanti  qvalis  fuerit  qui  septimum  aut  octavum 
annum  agit.  He  could  now  pronounce,  and  in  some  measure 
understand,  the  words  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  law  permitted  him 
to  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  his  tutor  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
the  acquisition  of  an  inheritance,  where  his  personal  intervention 
was  necessary.     But  the  law  did  not  allow  him  to  stipulate  except 
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when  the  stipulation  was  clearly  for  his  benefit.  (Bk.  i.  Tit.  21  ; 
D.  xxix.  2.  9.) 

Just  as  the  child  who  was  older  than  an  infant  was  said  to  be 
infarUice  proximus,  so  one  a  little  younger  than  a  pubes  was  said 
to  be  pvbertati  proximus.  The  original  notion  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  child  infantice  proximus  could  not  do  things  which 
the  pubertati  proximus  could  do.  There  was  a  clear  difference 
between  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  and  a  child  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen.  But  the  capacity  existing  in  the  interven- 
ing years  would  vary  with  the  individual.  Gradually  the  law 
recognised  more  and  more  the  acts  of  the  child  over  seven  years, 
as  this  was  considered,  as  the  text  says,  the  benignior  interpretation 
the  more  favourable  interpretation  to  the  child,  as  removing  doubts 
as  to  his  competence,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  a  slave  to  stipulate  for  the  chUd.  (D.  xlvi.  6.  6.)  But,  with 
regard  to  delicts,  the  benignior  interpretatio  would  be  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  different  ages  of  children  above  seven ; 
and  so  we  are  told  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  1.  18)  that  the  impubes  is  only 
bound  ex  furto  in  case  proximus  pubert-ati  sit  et  ob  id  inteUegai 
se  delinquere. 

The  paterfamilias  could  not,  like  a  tutor,  supply  his  authority 
to  make  up  what  was  deficient  in  the  capacity  of  the  impubes. 
The  concluding  words  of  this  paragraph  are  taken  from  Gains,  who 
makes  his  statement  more  complete  by  adding  piJbes  vero  qui  in 
potestate  est^  proinde  ac  si  paterfamilias  obligari  solet.  (D.  xlv. 
1.  141.  2.) 

11.  Si  impossibilis  condicio  obli-  11.  If  an  impossible  condition  is 
gationibiis  adjiciatur,  nihil  valet  added  to  an  obligation,  the  stipulation 
stipulatio.  Impossibilis  autem  con-  is  void.  A  condition  is  considered 
dicio  habetur,  cni  natura  impedi-  impossible  of  which  nature  forbids  the 
mento  est,  q^o  minus  existat,  veluti  accomplishment ;  as,  if  a  person  says, 
si  ^uis  ita  mxerit :  *  si  digito  caslum  *  Do  you  promise  if  I  touch  the  sky 
attigero,  dare  spondes  ? '  At  si  ita  with  my  finger  ? '  But  if  a  stipulation 
stij^uletur,  '  si  digito  cselum  non  is  made  thus, '  Do  you  promise  if  I  do 
attigero,  dare  spondes  ? '  pure  facta  not  touch  the  sky  with  my  finger  ?  * 
obligatio  intellegitur  ideoque  statim  the  obligation  is  considered  as  unoon- 
petere  potest.  ditional,  and  so  performance  may  be 

instantly  demanded. 
Gai.  iiL98;  D.  xlv.  1.7. 

An  impossible  condition  in  a  testamentary  gift  was  treated  as 
if  it  had  never  been  inserted.  In  a  stipulation  or  any  other  con- 
tract it  made  the  contract  void,  a  difference  due  to  the  favour 
with  which  testamentary  gifts  were  regarded.  (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit. 
14.  10.) 

In  the  stipulation,  *  If  I  do  not  touch  the  sky,'  &c.,  there 
is  really  no  condition ;  there  is  nothing  left  undecided  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  hearer. 

12.  Item  verborum  obligatio  inter  12.  A  verbal  obligation,  made  be- 
absentes  concepta  inutilis  est.  Sed  tween  absent  persons,  is  also  void.  But 
cum  hoc  materiam  litium  conten-    as  this  doctrine  afforded   matter  of 
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tiosis  hominibnB  prsestabat,  forte 
post  tempns  tales  aliegationes  op- 
poDentibus  et  non  prsesentes  esse 
vel  se  vel  adversarios  suos  conten- 
dentibns :  ideo  nostra  constitntio 
propter  celeritatem  dirimendiurum 
litimn  introdncta  est,  quam  ad  Gse- 
sarienses  advocatos  scripsimus,  per 
quam  disposnimns,  tales  scripturas, 
qose  prsesto  esse  partes  indicant, 
oDinimodo  esse  credendas,  nisi  ipse, 
(pi  talibus  ntitur  iznprobis  allega- 
tionibns,  manifestissimis  probationi- 
bu8  vel  per  scriptnram  vel  per  testes 
idoneos  approbaverit,  in  ipso  toto 
die,  qno  conficiebatur  instmmen- 
tnm,  sese  vel  adversarimn  snum  in 
aliis  locis  esse. 

Gai.  iii.  188 ; 


strife  to  contentions  men,  who  alleged, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed,  that  eiUier 
they  or  their  adversaries  were  not  pre- 
sent, we  issued  a  constitution,  ad- 
dressed to  the  advocates  of  Gsesarea,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  speedy  de- 
termination of  such  suits.  By  tms  we 
have  enacted,  that  written  acts  which 
declare  that  the  contractinff  parties 
were  present,  shall  be  considered  as 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact,  unless 
the  party  who  has  recourse  to  such 
shameless  allegations  makes  it  evident, 
by  the  most  manifest  proofs,  either  by 
writing  or  by  credible  witnesses,  that 
either  he  or  his  adversary  was  in  some 
other  place  during  the  whole  day  in 
which  the  instrument  was  made. 
C.  viii.  88.  14. 


No  writing  was  necessary  to  make  a  verbal  contract  valid  ;  but 
one  was  generally  drawn  up  as  a  record  of  the  transactions,  and 
called  instrumentum  or  caviio,  as  being  a  security  for  the  sti- 
pulator. An  example  of  a  contract  reduced  to  writing  is  given 
in  D.  xlv.  1.  126.  2. 


18.  Post  mortem  suam  dan  sibi 
nemo  stipulari  poterat,  non  magis 
quam  post  ejus  mortem,  a  quo  sti- 
pulabatur.  Ac  ne  is,  qui  in  alioujus 
potestate  est,  post  mortem  ejus  sti- 
pulari poterat,  quia  patris  vel  do- 
mini  voce  loqui  videtur.  Sed  et  si 
quis  ita  stipuletur,  *pridie  quam 
moriar*  vel  *pridie  quam  morieris 
dari  ? '  inutilis  erat  stipulatio.    Sed 


18.  A  man  could  not  formerly  sti- 
pulate that  a  thing  should  be  given 
tiim  after  his  own  death,  any  more 
than  after  the  death  of  the  promissor. 
Neither  could  any  person  in  the  power 
of  another  stipulate  that  anything 
should  be  given  him  after  the  death  of 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was, 
because  it  was  his  fiftther  or  master  who 
appeared  to  be  speaking  in  him.    And 


cum,  ut  jam  dictum  est,  ex  consensu    if  an^  one  stipulated  thus,  *  Do  you 


contrahentium  stipulationes  valent, 
placuit  nobis  etiam  in  hunc  juris 
articulum  necessariam  inducere 
emendationem,  ut,  sive  post  mortem 
sive  pridie  quam  morietur  stipulator 
sive  promissor,  stipulatio  concepta 
est,  valeat  stipulatio. 


Gai.  iii.  100;  G. 


promise  to  give  the  day  before  I  die  ? 
or  the  day  before  you  die  ? '  the  stipu- 
lation was  invalid.  But  since  all  sti- 
pulations, as  we  have  already  said, 
derive  their  force  from  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties,  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  introduce  a  neces- 
sary alteration  in  this  respect,  so  that 
now,  whether  it  is  stipulated  that  a 
thing  shall  be  given  after,  or  imme- 
diately before,  the  death  either  of  the 
stipulator  or  the  promissor,  the  sti- 
pulation is  good, 
viii.  88.  11 ;  C.  iv.  11. 


A  stipulation  ^pridie  quam  moria/r'  was  held  to  be  invalid, 
because  the  date  when  the  thing  promised  became  due  could  not 
be  fixed  until  the  death  happened,  and  then  the  action  would  only 
be  acquired  for  or  against  the  heirs,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a 
stipulation  ^ddbis  post  mortem'  (Gai.  iii.  100)  ;  and  a  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  heirs  only  would  be  one  in  which  the  stipulator 
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had  no  interest  (note  to  paragr.  4).  Gains  says  inelegans  esse 
visum  est  ex  heredis  persona  incipere  obligationem ;  it  was  ont 
of  the  due  order  of  things  that  a  man  should  enter  into  an  obliga- 
tion on  which  no  action  could  be  brought  until  after  his  death. 
Justinian  does  away  with  all  these  subtleties. 

14.  Item  si  quia  ita  stipidatus  14.  Also,  if  any  one  stipulated 
erat :  '  si  navis  ex  Asia  yenerit,  thus,  '  If  a  certain  ship  arrives  here> 
hodie  dare  spondes  ?  *  inutilis  erat  after  from  Asia,  do  you  engage  to 
stipidatio,  quia  prsepostere  concepta  give  to-day  ?  *  ^  the  stipulation  would 
est.  Sed  cum  Leo  incl3rt8e  recorda-  be  void,  as  being  preposterous.  But, 
tionis  in  dotibus  eandem  stipulatio-  since  the  Emperor  Leo,  of  glorious 
nem,  quas  prsepostera  nuncupatur,  memory,  decided  that  such  a  stipula- 
non  esse  rejiciendam  ezistimavit,  no-  tion,  which  is  termed  prapo8iera,  ought 
bis  placuit,  et  huic  perfeotum  robur  not  to  be  rejected  with  respect  to  mar- 
acconmiodare,  ut  non  soltmi  in  doti-  riage-portions,  we  have  thought  it  right 
bus,  sed  etiam  in  omnibus  valeat  to  give  it  complete  validity,  so  that  now 
hujusmodi  conceptio  stipulationis.  every  stipulation  made  in  this  way  is 

valid,  not  only  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage-portions,  but  whatever  may  be 
its  object. 
C.  vi.  28.  26. 

Such  a  stipulation  was  said  to  be  p'cepostere  concepta  (i.e.  the 
things  which  should  come  post  are  placed  proe),  because  the  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  at  onc-e,  and  thus  is  placed  before  (prce)  instead 
of  after  (post)  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  Under  Justinian's 
enactment  the  contract  was  binding  at  once,  but  payment  could 
not  be  enforced  until  the  condition  was  fulfilled.     (0.  vi.  23.  26.) 

15.  Ita  autem  concepta  stipula-  15.  A  stipulation  made  thus,  as  if^ 
tio,  veluti  si  Titius  dicat  '  cum  for  instance,  Titius  says,  *  Do  you  pro- 
moriar,  dare  spondes  ?  '  vel  *  cum  mise  to  give  when  I  die,'  or  '  when  you 
morieris,*  et  apud  veteres  utiUs  erat  die  ? '  was  considered  valid  by  the 
et  nunc  valet.  ancients,  and  is  so  now. 

D.  xlv.  1.  45.  8. 

The  stipulation  was  said  to  be  valid  because  the  thing  was  to 
be  given  ^non  post  mortem^  sed  ultimo  vitce  tempore,^  (Gai.  ii. 
232.)  The  moment  when  the  performance  of  the  engagement  be- 
came due  was  fixed  before  the  time  when  the  rights  of  the  heir 
were  distinct  from  those  of  the  deceased.  A  distinction  was  drawn 
between  such  a  stipulation  and  one  dari  pridie  quam  moriar 
(par.  13),  but,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  legacies,  it  rested  on 
no  sound  reason.     (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  20.  35.) 

16.  Item  post  mortem  alterius  16.  We  may  also  validly  stipulate 
recte  stipulamur.                                    that  a  thing  shall  be  given  after  the 

death  of  a  third  person. 
D.  xlv.  1.  45. 1- 

The  death  of  a  third  person  was  an  uncertain  term,  which 
might  be  as  legitimately  affixed  to  a  stipulation  as  any  otiier  un- 
certain time.  The  reason  which  prevented  the  stipulation  post 
mm-tem  meam  or  tuam  did  not  apply. 
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17.  Si  scriptum  fuerit  in  instni-  17.  If  it  is  written  in  an  instru- 

mento,  promisisse  ali<}uem,  peiinde  ment  that  a  person  has  promised,  the 
habetur,  atque  si  mterrogatione  promise  is  considered  to  have  been 
prsecedente  responsum  sit.  given  in  answer  to  a  precedent  in- 

terrogation. 

See  Paul.  Sent  v.  7.  2.  Ulpian  says  (D.  ii.  14.  7.  12),  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  the  instrument  of  an  agreement,  the  words  usually 
added  were  found,  viz.  rogavit  Tituis,  spopondit  Mcevivs,  the 
agreement  was  taken  to  be  a  stipulation  unless  it  was  expressly 
shown  that  it  was  in  reality  only  a  pactum. 


18.  Quotiens  plores  res  una 
stipulatione  comprehenduntur,  si 
qmdem  promissor  simpliciter  re- 
spondeat *  dare  spondeo,'  propter 
omnes  tenetur :  si  vero  miam  ex  his 
vel  quasdam  daturum  se  spoponderit, 
obHgatio  in  his,  pro  quibus  spopon- 
derit,  contrahitur.  Ex  pluribns  enim 
stipnlationibns  una  vel  qneedam 
videntur  esse  perfectse:  singulas 
enim  res  stipulari  et  ad  singolas  re- 
spondere  debemus. 

D.  xlv.  1.  88. 


18.  When  many  things  are  com- 
prehended in  one  stipulation,  a  man 
binds  himself  to  all,  if  he  answers 
simply  *  I  promise  to  give.'  But,  if 
he  promises  to  give  one  or  some  of 
the  things  stipulated  for,  he  is  bound 
only  with  respect  to  the  things  com- 
prised in  his  answer.  For,  of  the 
different  stipulations  contained  in  the 
question,  only  some  are  considered  to 
have  been  answered,  as  for  each  object 
a  question  and  an  answer  are  re- 
quired. 
4;  D.xlv.  1.1.6. 


This  should  be  compared  with  the  cases  decided  in  paragr.  5. 


19.  Alteri  stipulari,  ut  supra 
dictum  est,  nemo  potest:  inventse 
sunt  enim  hujusmodi  obligationes 
ad  hoc,  ut  imusquisque  sibi  adquirat, 
quod  sua  interest;  ceterum  si  alii 
detur,  nihil  interest  stipulatoris. 
Plane  si  quis  veUt  hoc  facere,  pce- 
nam  stipulari  conveniet,  ut,  nisi  ita 
£BM;tum  sit,  ut  comprehensum  esset, 
conunittatur  poensB  stipulatio  etiam 
ei,  cujus  nihil  mterest :  poenam  enim 
cum  stipulatur  quis,  non  illud  in- 
spicitur,  quid  intersit  ejus,  sed  quee 
sit  quantitas  sita  in  condicione  stipu- 
lationis.  Ergo  si  quis  stipuletur 
Titio  dari,  nihil  agit;  sed  si  addi- 
derit  poenam  *  nisi  dederis,  tot  aureos 
dare  sfjondes  ?  *  tunc  conunittitur 
stipulatio. 


D.  xlv. 

20.  Sed  si  quis  stipuletur  alii 
cum  ejus  interesset,  placuit  stipu- 
lationem  valere.  Nam  si  is,  qui 
pupilli  tutelam  administrare  coepe- 
rat,  eessit  administratione  contutori 


19.  No  one,  as  we  have  already 
said,  can  stipulate  for  another,  for  this 
kind  of  obligations  has  been  invented, 
that  every  person  may  acquire  what  it 
is  for  his  own  advantage  to  acquire ;  but 
if  a  thing  is  given  to  another  it  is  no 
concern  of  the  stipulator.  But  if  any 
one  wishes  to  stipulate  for  another,  he 
should  stipulate  for  a  penalty  payable 
to  him,  so  that  if  the  promissor  does 
not  perform  his  promise,  the  stipulation 
for  the  penalty  may  be  valid  even  for 
a  person  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
performance  of  the  promise ;  for  when 
a  penalty  is  stipulated  for,  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  stipulator  that  is  re- 
garded, but  the  amount  fixed  in  the 
condition  of  the  stipulation.  If;  there- 
fore, any  one  sti]^ ulates  that  a  certain 
thing  shall  be  given  to  Titius,  this  is 
void ;  but  if  he  adds  a  penalty,  '  Do 
you  promise  to  give  me  so  many  a/urei 
if  vou  do  not  give  the  thing  to  Titius  ? ' 
this  stipulation  binds  the  promissor. 

1.  88.  17. 

20.  But,  if  any  one  stipulates  for 
another,  having  himself  an  interest  in 
the  performance  of  the  promise,  the 
stipulation  has  been  decided  to  be 
valid.    Thus  if  he  who  has  begun  to 
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suo  et  stipulAtiiB  est,  rem  pupilli 
salvam  fore,  quoniam  interest  sti- 
polatoris  fieri,  quod  stipnlatns  est, 
cum  obligatus  faturus  esset  pnpillo, 
si  male  res  gesserit,  tenet  obligatio. 
Ergo  et  si  qiiis  prociuratori  suo  dari 
stipulatus  sit,  stipulatio  vires  habe- 
bit.  Et  si  creditori  suo,  quod  sua 
interest,  ne  forte  vel  poena  commit- 
tatur  vel  prsedia  distrahantur,  qus 
pignori  data  erant,  valet  stipulatio. 


D.  xlv.  1, 


act  as  tutor  afterwards  gives  up  the 
administration  to  his  co-tutor,  and 
stipulates  for  the  security  of  the  estate 
of  his  pupil,  since  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  stipulator  that  the  promise 
should  be  performed,  as  he  is  answer- 
able to  the  pupil  for  maladministration, 
the  obligation  is  binding.  So  if  a  per- 
son stipulates  that  a  thing  shall  be 
given  to  his  procurator,  the  stipulation 
is  efifectuaL  So,  too,  is  a  stipulation 
that  a  thing  shall  be  given  to  a  creditor 
of  the  stipulator,  the  stipulator  having 
an  interest  in  the  performance  of  the 
promise ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  may 
avoid  becoming  liable  to  a  penal  elauM, 
or  that  his  immoveables,  given  in 
pledge,  should  not  be  sold. 
88.  20.  28. 


See  note  on  paragr.  4.     The  tutor  was  liable  for  all  his  co-tutor 
did.     (SeeBk.i.  Tit.  24.  1.) 

21.  Versa  vice  qui  alium  &ctu-  21.  Conversely,  he  who  undertakes 

rum  promisit,  videtur  in  ea  esse  for  the  performance  of  another,  is 
causa,  ut  non  teneatur,  msi  poenam  not  bound  unless  he  promises  under 
ipse  promiserit.  a  penalty. 

D.  xlv.  1.  88.  2. 

The  law  on  this  point  is  more  accurately  stated  in  paragr.  3. 


22.  Item  nemo  rem  suam  futu- 
ram  in  eum  casum,  quo  sua  fit, 
utiliter  stipulatur. 


22.  No  man  can  validly  stipulate 
that  a  thing  which  may  hereafter  be- 
long to  him  shall  be  given  him  when  it 
becomes  his. 
D.  xlv.  1.  87. 


When  the  time  was  come,  the  stipulation  would  have  nothing 
on  which  to  take  effect. 


28.  Si  de  alia  re  stipulator  sen- 
serit,  de  alia  promissor,  perinde 
nulla  contrahitur  obligatio,  ac  si  ad 
interrogatum  responsum  non  esset, 
veluti  si  hominem  Stichum  a  te 
stipulatus  quis  fderit,  tu  de  Pam- 
philio  senseris,  quem  Stichimi  vocari 
credideris. 

D.  xlv. 


28.  If  the  stipulator  intends  one 
thing,  and  a  promissor  another,  an 
obligation  is  no  more  contracted  than 
if  no  answer  had  been  made  to  the 
interrogation ;  for  instance,  if  any  one 
has  stipulated  that  you  should  give 
Stichus,  and  you  understood  him  to 
refer  to  Pamphilus,  th^nlriTig  that 
Pamphilus  was  called  Stiohus. 
1.187.1. 


Stipulatio  ex  utriusqvs  cons&iimi  valet,  (D.  xlv.  1.  88.  1.) 
And  if  the  seeming  consent  implied  in  pronouncing  the  words  of 
the  stipulation  was  vitiated  by  a  mistake  under  which  one  party 
spoke  of  one  thing  and  the  other  of  another,  the  stipulation  was 
void  ;  but  if  the  mistake  was  only  with  reference  to  something  in. 
or  relating  to,  the  thing  they  were  speaking  of,  i.e.  if  they  were 
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really  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  but  one  party  was  under  some 
.misapprehension  respecting  it,  the  stipulation  was  valid.  So  it 
was  valid  if  &aud  or  violence  had  been  used  to  procure  it ;  but 
though  in  such  cases  it  was  valid,  the  rights  it  gave  were  worthless 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praBtor,  who  always  allowed  exceptiones 
doli,  TTietus,  Ac.,  by  which  the  action  brought  on  the  stipulation 
was  repelled. 

24.  Quod  turpi  ex  causa  proqus-  24.  A  promise  founded  on  a  base 
sum  est,  veluti  si  quis  homicidium  consideration,  as  if  a  man  engages  to 
vel  saorilegium  se  facturum  pro-  commit  homicide  or  sacrilege,  is  not 
mittat,  non  valet.  binding. 

D.  xlv.  1.  26,  27. 

A  thing  was  said  to  be  promissum  ex  turjpi  causa,  when  it  was 
promised,  being  itself  illegal  or  inunoral,  or  was  the  reward,  or  de- 
pended on  the  happening,  of  anything  illegal  or  immoral. 

25.  Cum  quis  sub  aliqna  condi-  25.  If  a  stipulation  is  conditional, 
cione  fuerit  stipulatus,  licet  ante  although  the  stipulator  dies  before 
condicionem  decesserit,  postea  exi-  the  accomplishment  of  the  condition, 
stente  condicione,  heres  ejus  agere  yet  if,  afterwards,  the  condition  is  ac- 
potest.  Idem  est  et  a  promissoris  complished,  his  heir  can  demand  the 
parte.  execution  of  the  promise  ;    and   so, 

too,  the  heir  of  the  promissor  may  .be 
sued. 
D.  xlv.  1.  57. 

26.  Qui  hoc  anno  aut  hoc  mense  26.  A  person  who  stipulates  that  a 
dari  stipulatus  sit,  nisi  omnibus  thing  shall  be  given  to  him  in  such  a 
partibus  prseteritis  anni  vel  mensis  year  or  month,  cannot  legally  demand 
non  recte  petet.  the  thing  promised  until  the  whole  year 

or  month  nas  elapsed. 
D.  xlv.  1.  42. 

27.  Si  fimdum  dari  stipuleris  vel  27.  If  you  stipulate  for  a  piece  of 
hominem,  non  poteris  continuo  ground  or  a  slave,  you  cannot  instantlv 
agere,  nisi  tantum  spatii  prseter-  demand  the  thing,  but  must  wait  until 
ierit,  quo  traditio  fieri  possit.  enough  time  has  passed  for  delivety  to 

have  been  made. 
D.  xlv.  1.  73.  pr. 


Tit.  XX.    DE  PIDEJUSSORIBUS. 

Pro  eo,  qui  promittit,  solent  alii  It  is  customary  that  other  persons, 

obligari,  qui  fidejussores  appeUan-  termed  fidejuaaores,  ehoidd  hind  them' 
tur,  quos  homines  accipere  solent,  selves  for  the  promissor,  creditors 
dum  curant,  ut  diligentius  sibi  cau-  generally  requiring  that  they  should 
tum  sit.  do  so  in  order  that  the  security  may  be 

greater. 
Gai.  iii.  115,  117. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  Title  16  the  cases  of  persons  who 
joined  in  making  the  same  stipulation  or  who  joined  in  making 
the  same  promise.  We  now  come  to  the  cases  of  persons  who  come 
in  as  accessories  to  the  creditor  or  debtor.     Many  of  the  rules  of 
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law  applying  to  the  correi  stipvlandi  or  p-omittendi  applied  to 
these  accessories ;  thus  if  payment  was  made  to  the  accessory  of 
the  creditor,  the  debtor  was  free  as  against  the  creditor ;  and  if 
the  principal  debtor  or  any  of  his  accessories  was  sued,  no  further 
action  could,  until  Justinian  permitted  it,  be  brought  by  the 
creditor  against  those  who  were  not  sued,  the  litis  contestaiio 
operating  as  an  extinction  of  the  debt. 

Besides  the  principal  parties  to  a  stipulation,  the  stipulator  and 
the  promissor,  there  might  be  accessory  parties,  called  respectively 
adstiptdatores  and  adpromissores.  The  adstipulator  either  received 
the  same  promise  as  his  principal  did,  and  could,  therefore,  have 
the  same  actions,  and  equally  receive  or  exact  payment;  or  he 
only  stipulated  for  a  part  of  that  for  which  the  principal  stipulated, 
and  then  his  rights  were  co-extensive  with  the  amount  of  his  own 
stipulation.  (Gai.  iii.  113.)  In  the  early  law,  the  chief  use  of  an 
adkipulator  was,  probably,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  procurator  at 
a  time  when  the  law  refused  to  allow  stipulations  to  be  made  by 
procuration.  A  might  make  a  stipulation,  and  know  that  at  the 
time  when  payment  would  be  due  he  would  he  abroad.  He,  there- 
fore, joined  B  in  the  stipulation,  who  could  receive  payment  or 
bring  an  action  in  his  place,  and  would  be  bound  by  an  adio 
mandati  to  pay  over  to  A  whatever  he  had  received. 

Before  the  time  of  Justinian  no  one  could  stipulate  validly  for 
a  thing  after  his  own  death  (see  Tit.  19.  13) ;  and,  therefore,  tiiose 
who  wished  to  make  such  a  stipulation  joined  an  adstipulator  with 
them,  and  this  adstipulator  could  bring  an  action,  or  receive  pay- 
ment, after  the  death  of  the  stipulator.  As,  in  the  days  of  Grains, 
all  contracts  could  be  made  by  procuration,  it  appears  from  his 
account  of  the  adstiptdatar,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have,  that 
the  only  use  of  the  adstipulator  was  to  make  this  stipulation  post 
mortem  swam  valid.     (Gai.  iii.  117.) 

The  adstipulator  could  not  transmit  his  right  of  action  even  to 
his  heirs.  His  rights  were  purely  personal,  because  he  was  selected 
by  the  stipulator,  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  mandatary, 
from  motives  of  personal  confidence.     (Gai.  iii.  114.) 

The  adpromissores  were  accessory  to  the  promise,  in  order  to 
_give  the  stipulator  greater  security.  They  were  guarantees  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  (Gai.  iii.  116),  and  these  guarantees  were 
termed  sponsors  when  Boman  citizens,  as  they  pledged  themselves 
by  the  word  spondeo^  a  word  which  citizens  alone  could  utter,  and 
fidepromissores  when  peregrini  (Gai.  iii.  120),  because,  in  binding 
themselves,  they  used  the  expression  fide  mea  proinitto. 

The  sponsores  and  fidepromissores  held  a  position,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  exact  converse  of  the  adstipulator.  They  made  the 
same  promise  as  their  principal,  or  one  not  so  extensive,  for  they 
might  only  choose  to  become  guarantees  to  a  certain  extent ;  they 
could  not  bind  themselves  for  more  than  their  principal  was  bound 
for.  They  were  often  employed  to  remove  sjiy  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  the  capacity  of  their  promissor,  as,  for  instance. 
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that  he  was  impvbes  and  contracting  without  the  consent  of  his 
tutor.  Their  heirs  were  not  bound  (6ai.  iii.  120),  and  they  might 
recover  from  their  principal  by  an  actio  mandati  what  they  had 
advanced  for  him.     (Gai.  iii.  127.) 

By  the  lex  Furia  (95  B.C.),  which  applied  only  to  Italy,  their 
obligation  was  only  binding  for  two  years  from  the  time  when  it 
could  have  been  enforced  against  them,  and  the  amount  of  the 
liability  of  all  was  divided  equally  among  all  living  at  the  time 
when  the  guarantee  could  be  enforced.     (Gai.  iii.  121.) 

These  restrictions,  the  limitation  of  the  intervention  of  sport" 
sores  and  fidepromissores  to  verbal  contracts,  and  their  obligation 
dying  with  them,  made  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  more 
unfettered  mode  of  becoming  surety  for  a  party  to  a  contract. 
This  was  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  the  fidyussores,  who 
could  bind  themselves  by  stipulation  in  every  kind  of  obligation, 
and  who  transmitted  their  obligation  to  their  heirs.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian,  sponsores  and  fidepromissores  had  been  long  obso- 
lete, and  as,  under  his  legislation,  stipulations  post  mortem  suam 
were  allowed,  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  intervention 
of  adstipulatores^  and,  consequently,  none  of  the  additional  parties 
to  a  verbal  contract,  except  fidejussores^  are  mentioned  in  the  In- 
stitutes. ' 

Gains  mentions  other  laws  besides  the  lex  Furia,  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  additional  parties  to  a  contract ;  and  as  the 
effect  of  some  of  their  provisions  is  traceable  in  what  we  read  with 
respect  to  fidejttssores  in  this  Title,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
them  here.  (1)  The  lex  Apvleia  (102  B.C.)  established  a  kind  of 
partnership  (qtumdam  societatem)  between  the  different  sponsores 
or  fidepromissores ;  any  one  of  them  who  had  paid  the  whole  debt 
could  recover  from  the  others  what  he  had  paid  in  excess  of  his  own 
share  by  an  action  pro  socio,  (Gai.  iii.  122.)  (2)  A  law,  the 
name  of  which  is  illegible  in  the  manuscript  of  Gains,  required 
that  the  creditor  should  give  notice  beforehand  of  the  amount  of 
the  debt  secured,  and  how  many  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  there 
were  to  be ;  if  they  proved  that  such  notice  was  not  given,  they 
were  freed  from  liability.  (3)  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Furia 
(95  B.C.)  have  been  noticed  above.  (4)  A  lex  Cornelia  (81  B.C.), 
referring  not  only  to  sponsores  and  fidepromissores,  but  to  all 
sureties,  and  therefore  to  fidejussores  (which,  perhaps,  shows  the 
date  of  the  first  introduction  o{  fidejussores),  provided  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  no  one  could  bind  himself  for  the  same  debtor, 
to  the  same  creditor,  in  the  same  year  (idem  pro  eodem,  apud 
eundem,  eodem  anno),  for  more  than  20,000  sesterces ;  the  promise 
was  void  as  to  the  excess.  (Gai.  iii.  124,  125.)  (5)  Lastly,  a  lex 
Pvblilia  gave  sponsores  an  advantage  over  any  other  sureties,  for 
they  were  allowed,  unless  reimbursed  in  six  months,  to  recover 
from  their  principal  what  they  had  paid  by  a  special  action  (actio 
depensi),  and  proceed  to  personal  execution,  mentis  injectio,  against 
him.     (Gai.  iii.  127,  and  iv.  22.) 
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Iniercedere  was  the  general  term  for  paying,  becoming  bound 
for,  the  debt  of  another ;  satisda/t'e  for  the  giving  surety  for  the 
obligation  of  the  principal ;  aatisacdpere  for  the  receiving  it. 

Suretyship  might  be  created  not  only  in  the  modes  above  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  surety  offering  himself  as  Tnandaior  pecuniae 
credendce,  i.e.  bidding  the  creditor  to  lend  to  the  debtor,  and  be- 
coming responsible  for  repayment,  or  by  a  pactum  consiitnUjt 
pecunicB,  an  undertaking  to  pay  an  ascertained  debt,  and  in  this 
case  the  debt  of  another  person.     (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  9.) 

The  seTUitvsconmiUum  Velleianum  (D.  xvi.  1.  2.  1),  perhaps  of 
the  date  of  46  a.d.,  forbade  women  ever  to  bind  themselves  for 
another  person. 

1.  In  omnibus  autem  obligationi-  1.  Fidejusaores  may  be  added  in 
bus  adsumi  possunt,  id  est  sive  re  every  kind  of  obligation,  i.e.  whether 
sive  verbis  sive  litteris  sive  consensu  the  obligation  is  contracted  re,  verbis. 
contractee  fuerint.  Ac  ne  illud  qui-  litieria,  or  consensu.  Nor  is  it  material 
dem  interest,  utrum  civilis  an  na-  whether  the  obligation  to  which  the 
turalis  sit  obligatio,  cui  adjiciatur  fidejussor  is  made  an  additional  party 

'  fidejussor,  adeo  quidem,  ut  pro  is  civil  or  natural ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
servo  quoque  obligetur,  sive  extra-  man  may  bind  himself  as  a  fidejussor 
neus  sit,  qui  fidejussorem  a  servo  for  a  slave,  either  to  a  stranger  or  to 
accipiat,  sive  ipse  dominus  in  id,  the  master  of  the  slave,  in  respect  of 
quod  sibi  naturaliter  debetur.  a  thing  due  by  a  natural  obligation  to 

the  person  accepting  ihe  fidejussor  from 
the  slave. 
Gai.  iii.  119 ;  D.  xlvi.  1. 8.  1,  2,  and  70.  8. 

In  omnibus  obligationibus,  including  obligations  arising  out  of 
delicts.  (D.  xlvi.  1.  8.  5.)  This  was  the  principal  advantage 
gained  by  the  introduction  otfidejussores, 

2.  Fidejussor  non   tantum  ipse  2.  A  fidejussor  not  only  binds  him- 
obligatur,  sed  etiam  heredem  obli-    self,  but  leaves  also  his  heir  bound, 
gatum  relinquit. 

D.  xlvi.  1.  4. 1. 

This  was  the  sec|!nd  chief  point  of  difference  between  fid^us- 
sores  and  sponsored,  or  fidepromissoi'es.  There  was  no  limit  to 
the  time  during  which  fidejussores  remained  bound,  such  as  the 
lex  Furia  had  laid  down  for  the  benefit  of  sponsares  and  fidepro- 
missores, 

8.  Fidejussor  et  prtecedere  obli-  8.  A  fidejussor  m&y  he  added  diher 

gationem  et  sequi  potest.  before  or  afiier  an  obligation  is  entered 

into. 
D.  xlvi.  1.  6.  pr.  and  2. 

Probably  the  formality  of  verbal  contracts  exacted  that  the 
words  of  the  principal  should  precede  those  of  the  accessory. 

4.    Si    plures    sint    fidejussores,  4.  Where  there  are  several  fide- 

quotquot  erunt  numero,  singuli  in  jussores,  whatever   is    their  number, 

solidum  tenentur.    Itaque  liberum  each  is  bound  for  the  whole  debt,  and 

est  creditor!,  a  quo  veut,   solidum  the  creditor  may  demand  the  whole 

petere.    Sed  ex  epistula  divi  Hadri-  fi:om  any  of  them  he  pleases.    Bat, 
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ani  compellitar  creditor  a  singulis,  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
qui  modo  solvendo  sint  litis  con-  the  creditor  is  forced  to  divide  his 
testatae  tempore,  partes  petere.  demand  between  all  those  fidejusaores 
Ideoque  si  quis  ex  fidejussoribus  eo  who  are  solvent  at  the  time  of  the 
tempore  solvendo  non  sit,  hoc  oete-  Utis  contestation  so  that,  if  any  of  the 
roB  onerat.  Sed  et  si  ab  imo  fide-  fidejussores  is  not  solvent  at  that  time, 
jnssore  creditor  totmn  consecutus  the  rest  have  so  much  additional  bur- 
fnerit,  hujus  solius  detrimentmn  den.  But,  if  the  creditor  obtains  his 
erit,  si  is,  pro  quo  fidejussit,  sol-  whole  demand  from  one  of  the  fide- 
vendo  non  sit :  et  sibi  imputare  de-  jiiasores,  the  whole  loss  fEklls  upon  him 
bet,  cum  potuerit  adjuvari  ex  epi-  alone,  if  the  principal  debtor  cannot 
stula  divi  Hadriani  et  desiderare,  ut  pay ;  for  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
pro  parte  in  se  detur  actio.  olame,  as  he  might  have  availed  him- 

self of  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  might  have  required 
that  no  action  should  be  given  against 
him  for  more  than  his  share  of  the 
debt. 
Gai.  iii.  121 ;  D.  xlvi.  1.  26. 

The  provision  of  the  lex  Furia  not  applying  to  fidejtutsores, 
they  were  bound  for  all  they  had  promised ;  and  as  each  promised 
for  himself  alone,  the  one  first  sued  had  no  remedy  against  the 
other  jidqiLSSoreSy  until  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  provided  one,  and 
gave  him  what  was  called  the  benefieium  divisionis]  but  under 
the  lex  Furia,  the  liability  was  divided  among  the  different  sureties 
ipso  jure,  wheresiS  the  surety  first  sued  was  obliged  expressly  to 
claim  the  benefit  given  by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  (benefieium 


There  were  two  other  privileges  or  benefida  of  which  the  fide-- 
ju88or  might  avail  himself:  one  was  that  cedendarum  actionum, 
by  which,  if  the  creditor,  without  suing  the  debtor,  proceeded 
against  the  fidyvssor,  the  surety,  if  prepared  to  pay  the  whole 
debt,  could,  before  paying  the  creditor,  compel  him  to  make  over 
to  him  the  actions  which  belonged  to  the  stipulator,  and  thus  the 
fidejussor  could  sue  those  bound  with  him,  or  the  principal  debtor 
(D.  xlvi.  1.  17),  and  this  was  often  more  advantageous  to  the^wfe- 
jussor  than  having  recourse  to  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  because,  if 
the  creditor  had  taken  pledges,  they  were  transferred  to  the  fide^ 
jussar,  if  the  actions  were  ceded  to  him.  If  the  creditor  refused 
to  cede  the  actions  and  still  sued  the  surety,  he  could  be  repelled 
by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.     (D.  xlvi.  1.  59.) 

There  was  also  a  benefieium  ordinis,  or,  as  it  was  other- 
wise termed,  excussumis  or  discussUmis.  introduced  by  Justinian 
(Nov.  4.  1);  by  this  a  creditor  was  bound  to  sue  the  principal 
debtor  first,  and  could  only  sue  the  sureties  for  that  which  he  could 
not  recover  from  the  principal. 

5.  Fidejussores  ita  obligari  non  5.  Fidejussores  cannot  bind  thein- 

possunt,    ut    plus    debeant,    quam    selves  for  more  than  the    debtor    is 


debet  is,  pro  quo  obligantur:  nam  bound  for;    because  their  obligation 

eorum  obhgatio  accessio  est  prin-  is  accessory  to   the  principal  obliga- 

cipalis  obligationis  neo  plus  in  ac-  tion ;    and  the  accessory  cannot  con- 

cessione  esse  potest  quam  in  prin-  tain  more  than  the  principal.     They 
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cipali  re.  At  ex  diverso,  ut  minus 
debeant,  obligari  possunt.  Itaque 
si  reus  decern  aureos  promiserit, 
fidejussor  in  quinque  recte  obliga- 
tur :  contra  vero  non  potest  obligari. 
Item  si  ille  pure  promiserit,  fide- 
jussor sub  condicione  promittere 
potest :  contra  vero  non  potest.  Non 
solum  enim  in  quantitate,  sed  etiam 
in  tempore  minus  etplus  intellegi- 
tur.  Plus  est  enim  statim  aliquid 
dare,  minus  est  post  tempus  dare. 


may,  however,  bind  themselves  for 
less.  Therefore,  if  the  principal  debtor 
promises  ten  aurei,  the  fidejussor  may 
be  bound  for  five,  but  the  fid^ussor 
cannot  be  boimd  for  ten  when  the 
principal  debtor  is  bound  only  for  five. 
Again,  when  the  principal  promises 
unconditionalljir,  the  fidejussor  may 
promise  conditionally,  but  the  con- 
verse case  is  not  possible.  For  the 
terms  more  and  less  are  used  not  only 
with  respect  to  quantity,  but  also  with 
respect  to  time ;  it  is  more  to  give 
a  thing  instantly,  it  is  less  to  give  it 
after  a  time. 


Gai.  iii.  118, 126. 

6.  Si  quid  autem  fidejussor  pro  6.  If  a  >!(2«7W«or  has  made  payment 
reo  solverit,  ejus  reciperandi  causa  for  the  debtor,  he  may  have  an  actio 
habet  cum  eo  mandati  judicium.          mandati  against  him  to  recover  what 

he  has  paid. 
Gai.  iii.  127. 

If  he  had  intervened  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal,  he 
would  have  an  actio  negotiorura  gestorum,  not  mandati  (Tit.  27.  1) ; 
and  he  would  have  neither  of  these  actions  if  he  had  intervened  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  principal,  though  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  had  not  an  actio  utilis,  (D.  xvii.  1.  40.)  Justinian 
declared  that  he  should  have  no  action  at  all.     (G.  ii.  19.  24.) 

7.  Graeoe  fidejussor  plerumque  7.  A  fidejussor  may  bind  himself 
ita  accipitur:  rg  €fiij  jri<rru  iccXevw,  in  Greek,  by  using  the  expression 
Xryu,  ^Xa>  sive  fiovkofuu :  sed  et  si  r^  €fifj  iriorci  iccXcvtt  (I  order  upon 
<l>rffii  dixerit,  pro  eo  erit,  ac  si  dixerit  my  faifch),  Xcy«  (I  say),  Bik^  or 
X^tt.  fiouXo/uu  (I    wish) ;    if  he    uses    the 

word  0i7fii,  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
Xcyu. 

D.  xlvi.  1.  8.  pr. 

The  appropriate  Latin  formula  was,  '  Idem  fide  mea  esse  jvbeoj 
but  this  formula  was  probably  never  insisted  on,  as  the  formulas 
'  spondeo '  and  '  idem  fide  mea  jpromitto '  were. 


8.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  all  stipu- 
lations of  fidejussores,  that  whatever 
is  stated  in  writing  to  have  been  done, 
is  considered  really  to  have  been  done. 
If,  therefore,  any  one  states  in  writing 
that  he  has  bound  himself  as  a  fide- 
jussor,  it  is  presumed  that  all  the 
necessary  forms  were  observed. 
D.  xlv.  1.  30. 

Cautio  was  the  general  term  for  the  documentary  evidence  of 
a  contract. 


8.  In  stipulationibus  fidejusso- 
rum  sciendum  est  generaliter  hoc 
accipi,  ut,  quodcumque  scriptum  sit 
quasi  actum,  videatur  etiam  actum : 
ideoque  constat,  si  quis  se  scripserit 
fidejus  isse,  videri  omnia  sollem- 
niter  acta. 
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Tit.   XXI.    DE   LITTERARUM  OBLIGATIONE. 


Olim  scriptura  fiebat  obligatio, 
quae  nominibus  fien  dicebatur :  qosB 
nomina  hodie  non  sunt  in  usu. 
Plane  si  quis  debere  se  scripserit, 
quod  numeratiun  ei  non  est,  de 
pecnnia  minime  numerata  post  mul- 
tum  temporis  exoeptionem  op^onere 
non  potest:  hoc  enim  ssBpissime 
constitntnm  est.  Sio  fit,  ut  et  hodie, 
dam  queri  non  potest,  scriptura 
obligetur:  et  ex  ea  nascitur  con- 
dictio,  cessante  scilicet  verborum 
obligatione.  Multum  autem  tem- 
pus  in  hac  exceptione  antea  ^uidem 
ex  principalibus  constitutionibus 
usque  ad  quinquennium  procedebat : 
sed  ne  creditores  diutius  possint 
suis  pecuniis  forsitan  defraudari, 
per  constitutionem  nostram  tempus 
coartatum  est,  ut  ultra  biennii  metas 
hujusmodi  exceptio  minime  exten- 
datur. 


Formerly  there  was  made  by  writ- 
ing a  kind  of  obligation,  which  was 
said  to  be  made  nomimbtu  (by  booking 
debts).  These  normna  are  now  no 
longer  in  use.  But  if  any  one  states 
in  writing  that  he  owes  a  sum  which 
has  never  really  been  told  out  to  him,  he 
cannot,  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed, 
use  the  exception  non  numerata  pe- 
ctmia,  i.e.  that  the  money  has  not 
been  told  out.  This  has  been  often 
decided  by  imperial  constitutions ; 
and  thus,  even  at  the  present  day, 
as  he  cannot  relieve  himself  from  pay- 
ment, he  is  bound  by  the  writing, 
and  the  writing  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
diction,  in  the  absence,  that  is,  of 
any  verbal  ob%ation.  The  length  of 
time  fixed  as  barring  this  exception, 
was,  imder  imperial  constitutions  ante- 
cedent to  our  time,  not  less  than  five 
years.  But,  that  creditors  might  not 
be  exposed  too  long  to  the  risk  of 
being  defrauded  of  their  money,  we 
have  shortened  the  time  by  our  con- 
stitution, and  this  exception  cannot 
now  be  used  beyond  the  space  of  two 
years. 

Gai.  iii.  128-134 ;  C.  iv.  30. 14. 

A  contract  was  said  to  be  formed  litteris  when  it  originated  in 
a  certain  entry  or  statement  of  it  being  made  in  the  books  of  the 
creditor  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor.  Regularity  in  keeping 
accounts,  and  in  entering  all  matters  of  business  in  a  private 
ledger,  was  considered  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  failure  in  this  duty  as  an  almost  insupposable 
act  of  negligence  and  dishonesty.  (See  pro  Rosdo,  3.  1  and  3.) 
Events,  as  they  occurred,  were  jotted  down  in  rough  memorandums 
called  adversaria,  and  these  were  transferred  at  least  once  a  month 
to  the  ledger  (codex  or  tabulce).  It  was  probably  only  this  ledger 
which  had  any  legal  importance.  If  any  one  put  down  in  his  ledger 
that  he  had  advanced  such  a  sum  of  money  to  another  (expensum 
farre),  this  entry  (esffpensilatio)  was  an  admissible  proof  of  the  fact. 
If  the  debtor  sJso  had  made  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  ledger 
(occepf/wm  referre,  acc&ptilatio),  the  tallying  of  the  two  together 
made  what  was  called  an  oUigaUo  litteris.  These  two  entries  had, 
in  fact,  exactly  the  same  efifect  as  if  the  two  parties  had  entered 
into  a  stipulation.  But  this  was  not  all :  the  creditor  was  not  to  be 
placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  debtor,  whose  wilful  or  acci- 
dental negligence,  preventing   a   proper  entry,   might  make  the 
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obligation  fail.  The  real  source  of  the  obligation  was  taken  to  be 
the  consent  of  the  debtor  to  the  entry  made  by  the  creditor.  K 
the  debtor  made  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  ledger,  this  was  a 
conclusive  proof  that  he  had  consented  to  the  creditor's  entry ; 
but  if  he  did  not,  then  the  creditor  might  still  prove,  in  any  way 
that  he  could,  that  he  had  really  made  his  entry  with  the  debtor  s 
consent.  Of  course,  if  he  had  really  paid  the  money  over,  this,  if 
proved,  would  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  debtor  had  consented. 
The  foundation  of  this  contract  litteris  being  either  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  certain  by  the  creditor,  or  simply  the  statement  in 
the  codex  that  a  sum  certain  was  due  by  the  debtor,  the  obligation 
was  always  for  a  sum  certain,  and  was  therefore  enforced  by  condirfin 
certi,  more  usually  termed  simply  condUdio. 

As  the  creditor  put  down  the  name  of  his  debtor,  the  word 
*  nomen '  came  to  signify  a  debt ;  and  Gains  speaks  of  '  naminfi 
transcriptida.^  He  says  transcriptio  took  place  (1)  a  re  in  per- 
soTUJum^  as  when  something  being  already  owed,  as,  for  instance, 
under  a  contract  of  sale  or  of  letting  to  hire,  the  debtor  assented 
to  the  creditor  making  an  entry  of  the  debt  (6ai.  ui.  129) :  this 
operated  as  a  noxmtio  (see  Introd.  sec.  89)  of  the  old  debt,  and 
the  creditor  could  now  employ  a  condictio  to  enforce  his  claim; 
(2)  the  transcriptio  took  place  a  persona  in  personam,^  viz.  when 
one  man  took  on  himself  the  debt  of  another.  (Gai.  iii.  130.)  In 
both  cases  the  eflFect  was  that  the  debtor  recognised  that  a  fictitious 
loan  had  been  made  to  him.  He  assented  to  its  being  recorded  in 
the  codex  that  he  had  received  in  account  what  he  owed  on  the 
sale,  or  what  the  third  person,  whose  debt  he  was  taking  over,  had 
received. 

These  contracts  were  peculiar  to  Koman  citizens.  Peregrini 
had,  as  a  substitute,  syngraphoe,  signed  by  both  parties,  or  cAiro- 
graphuy  signed  only  by  the  debtor,  and  retained  by  the  creditor. 
The  syngraphce  and  c/iirographa  were  not  mere  proofs  of  a  con- 
tract, but  were  instruments  on  which  an  action  could  be  brought, 
and  the  making  of  which  operated  as  a  novation  of  an  existing 
debt. 

In  every  period  of  the  law,  if  there  was  a  formal  verbal  con- 
tract, the  written  contract  was  thought  subsidiary,  and  was  merged 
in  the  stipulation :  as  the  text  says,  v^ascitur  condidiOj  cessante 
scilicet  verborum  obligatione. 

An  entry  by  a  creditor  might  either  profess  to  create  an  obli- 
gation (the  obligatio  litteris  properly  so  called),  or  to  operate  as  a 
novafio.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  open  to  the  alleged  debtor 
to  show  that  he  had  never  consented,  i.e.  that  there  was  no  con- 
tract. In  the  latter  case,  when  the  debtor  had  not  really  re- 
ceived the  money,  the  praetor  permitted  him  to  repel  the  action  of 
the  creditor  by  an  exception  called  the  *  exceptio  non  numendit 
pecunice^'  by  which  the  debtor  insisted  that  the  money  which 
formed  the  consideration  of  the  obligation  had  never  been  told  or 
counted  out  to   him  ;  and  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  as  to 
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exceptions  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  13.  pr.  note),  the  burden  of  proof  was 
considered  to  fall  on  the  plaintiff,  i.e.  the  creditor.  It  was  for 
him  to  prove  that  he  had  paid  the  money,  not  for  the  debtor  to 
prove  that  he  had  not. 

This  power  of  calling  on  the  creditor  to  prove  that  he  had 
really  made  the  loan  was  extended  to  cases  where  the  debtor  had 
not  gone  through  the  form  of  the  contract  Utteris^  but  had  merely 
given  a  general  acknowledgment  of  debt  (cautio),  such  as  is  spoken 
of  in  the  text.  Although  cautimies  were  not  properly  contracts, 
bat  proofs  of  a  contract,  yet,  as  they  were  protected  by  the  same 
exception  (C.  iv.  30.  3),  they  were  equivalent  to  and  superseded 
contracts  litteris.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  text  uses  the  words 
scriptura  obligetur,  as  if  the  obligation  was  created  by  the  writing. 
This  may  account  for  Justinian  at  once  telling  us  that  contracts 
litteris  were  obsolete,  and  yet  giving  them  a  place  in  the  Institutes. 

After  a  certain  number  of  years — ^first  one,  then  five,  and  fixed 
by  Justinian  at  two — the  debtor  was  bound  by  the  writing  conclu- 
sively. (C.  iv.  30.  14.)  During  this  period,  however,  the  debtor 
who  had  not  really  received  the  money  need  not  wait  to  be  sued  ; 
he  might  protest  in  a  public  act  against  any  writing  by  which  he 
admitted,  or  was  alleged  to  have  admitted,  a  debt,  or  bring  an 
action  against  the  creditor  to  compel  him  to  give  it  up  (C.  iv.  30. 
7) ;  and  a  constitution  in  the  Code  (iv.  30.  14.  4)  permitted  him 
to  make  his  exception  perpetual  by  a  formal  announcement  to  the 
creditor  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  by  his  going  through  certain 
forms.  If  it  was  proved  that  the  debtor  had  falsely  denied  having 
received  what  he  had  really  received,  Justinian  ordered  by  a  Novel 
(18.  8)  that  he  should  pay  double  the  amount. 

Tit.  XXII.    DE  CONSENSU  OBLIGATIONE. 

Gonsensu   fitint  obligationes  in  Obligations  are  formed  by  the  mere 

emptionibus  venditionibiis,  locatio-  consent  of  the  parties  in  the  contracts 
nibus  conductionibus,  societatibus,  of  sale,  of  letting  to  hire,  of  partner- 
mandatis.  Ideo  autem  istis  modis  ship,  and  of  mandate.  An  obligation 
consensn  dicitur  obligatio  contrahi,  is,  in  these  cases,  said  to  be  made  by 
quia  ne^ue  scriptura  neqne  prsesen-  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  be- 
tia  omnunodo  opus  est,  ao  ne  dari  cause  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
qnidquam  necesse  est,  ut  substan-  writing,  nor  even  for  the  presence  of 
tiam  capiat  obligatio,  sed  sufficit  eos,  the  parties ;  nor  is  it  requisite  that 
qui  negotium  gerunt,  consentire.  anything  should  be  given  to  make  the 
Unde  inter  absentes  quoqiie  talia  contract  binding,  but  the  mere  consent 
negotia  contrahuntur,  veluti  per  of  those  between  whom  the  transaction 
epistolam  aut  per  nuntium.  Item  is  carried  on  suffices.  Thus  these  con- 
in  his  contractious  alter  alteri  obli-  tracts  may  be  entered  into  by  those 
gatur  in  id,  quod  alterum  alteri  ex  who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
bono  et  sequo  prsestare  oportet,  cum  by  means  of  letters,  for  instance,  or  of 
alioquin  in  verbomm  obligationibus  messengers.  In  these  contracts  each 
alius  stipuletur,  alius  promittat.  .  party  is  bound  to  the  other  to  render 

him  all  that  equity  demands,  while  in 
verbal  obligations  one  party  stipulates 
and  the  other  promises. 
Gai.  iii.  135-138. 
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We  now  pass  to  contracts  which  belong  to  the  jus  gentittm, 
which  have  nothing  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  old  civil 
law  of  Rome,  and  which  are  perfected  by  the  simple  consent  of 
the  parties.  As  is  remarked  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  text, 
these  contracts  by  simple  consent,  unlike  the  contracts  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are  bilateral ;  there  is  something  which 
binds  both  parties ;  whereas  the  older  and  peculiarly  Roman  con- 
tracts were  only  unilateral.  In  a  stipulation,  for  instance,  it  was 
only  the  prorhissor  that  was  bound.  Convmodatumy  depositum, 
and  pignvs  were  only  bilateral  in  the  sense  that  they  gave  rise  to 
actiones  conh-arice  under  certain  circumstances,  so  that  then  both 
parties  were  bound  by  them.  These  contracts  ^  consengu*  were 
not  enforced  by  actions  stuHcii  jurisj  such  as  were  proper  to  the 
peculiarly  Roman  contracts  of  mukmm,  stipulation,  and  contracts 
made  litteris,  but  by  actions  '  hcmce  fiddy  i.e.  praetorian  actions, 
in  which  equitable  principles  were  permitted  to  govern  the  decision. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  106.) 


Tit.  XXIII.     DE  EMPTIONE  ET  VENDITIONE. 


Emptio  et  venditio  contrahitur, 
simulatque  do  pretio  convenerit, 
qoamvis  nondmn  pretium  numera- 
tum  sit  ac  ne  arra  qnidem  data 
fiierit.  Nam  quod  arrse  nomine 
datnr,  argumentum  est  emptionis 
et  venditionis  contractse.  Sed  hsec 
quidem  de  emptionibus  et  vendi- 
tionibuB,  quse  sine  scriptura  consi- 
stunt,  optinere  oportet :  nam  nihil  a 
nobis  in  hujusmodi  venditionibns 
innovatum  est.  In  his  autem,  (juae 
scriptura  conficiuntur,  non  ahter 
perfectam  esse  emptionem  et  vendi- 
tionem  constituimus,  nisi  et  instru- 
menta  emptionis  fderint  conseripta 
vel  manu  propria  contrahentimn, 
vel  ab  alio  quidem  scripta,  a  con- 
trahente  autem  subscripta  et,  si  per 
tabellionem  iiunt,  nisi  et  comple- 
tiones  acceperint  et  fuerint  partibus 
absoluta.  Donee  enim  aUquid  ex 
his  deest,  et  poenitentise  locus  est 
et  potest  emptor  vel  venditor  sine 
poena  recedere  ab  emptione.  Ita 
tamen  impune  recedere  eis  ooncedi- 
mus,  nisi  jam  arrarum  nomine  ali- 
quid  fderit  datum :  hoc  etenim  sub- 
secuto,  Bive  in  scriptis  sive  sine 
scriptis  venditio  celebrata  est,  is, 
qm  reousat  adimplere  contracttun, 
81  (^^uidem  emptor  est,  perdit,  quod 
dedit,  si  vero  venditor,  duplum 
restituere  compellitur,  licet  nihil 
super  arris  expressum  est. 

Gai.  iii.  189 ; 


The  contract  of  sale  is  formed  as 
soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  upon, 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  paid,  nor 
even  an  earnest  given ;  for  what  is 
given  as  an  earnest  only  serves  as 
proof  that  the  contract  has  been  made. 
This  must  be  understood  of  sales  made 
without  writing;  for  with  regard  to 
these  we  have  made  no  alteration  in 
the  law.  But,  where  there  is  a  wri^ 
ten  -contract,  we  have  enacted  that  a 
sale  is  not  to  be  considered  completed 
unless  an  instrument  of  sale  has  been 
drawn  up,  being  either  written  by  the 
contracting  parties,  or  at  least  signed 
by  them,  if  written  by  others;  or 
if  drawn  up  by  a  iaheUio^  it  mast 
be  formally  complete  and  finished 
throughout;  for  as  long  as  any  of 
these  requirements  is  wanting,  there 
is  room  to  retract,  and  either  the 
buyer  or  seller  may  retract  without 
suffering  loss :  that  is,  if  no  earnest 
has  been  given.  If  earnest  has  been 
given,  then,  whether  the  contract  was 
written  or  unwritten,  the  purchaser,  if 
he  refuses  to  fulfil  it,  loses  what  he  has 
given  as  earnest,  and  the  seller,  if  he 
refuses,  has  to  restore  double ;  although 
no  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the 
earnest  was  expressly  made. 


C.  iv.  21. 17. 
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The  contract  of  sale  belonging  to  the  jxis  gentivm  was  at- 
tended with  none  of  those  material  symbols  which  characterised 
the  formation  of  contracts  under  the  civil  law.  Directly  one  per- 
son agreed  to  sell  a  particular  thing,  and  another  to  buy  it,  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  money,  the  contract  was  complete ;  no  thing  need  be 
delivered,  no  money  paid,  in  order  that  an  obligation  should  arise. 
On  the  mutual  consent  being  given,  the  seller  was  bound  to  de- 
liver, the  buyer  to  pay  the  price.  The  change  which  Justinian 
here  introduced  is  that,  when,  in  giving  this  mutual  consent,  they 
agree  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  shall  be  reduced  to  writing, 
they  shall  be  considered  not  to  have  consented  to  the  contract 
until  all  the  formalities  have  been  gone  through. 

The  arrce  were  either  signs  of  a  bargain  having  been  struck, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  buyer  deposited  his  ring  with  the  seller 
(D.  xix.  1.  11.  6),  or  consisted  of  an  advance  of  a  portion  of  the 
purchase-money.  They  were  also  intended  as  a  proof  that  the  pur- 
chase had  been  made.  Justinian  gave  these  deposits  a  new  charac- 
ter by  making  them  the  measures  of  a  forfeit  in  case  either  party 
wished  to  recede  from  his  bargain,  it  being  open  to  either  party  to 
retract  if  he  chose  to  incur  this  forfeit.  This  power  of  retracting 
by  forfeiture  of  the  deposit,  or  double  its  value,  was  a  great  change 
in  the  law ;  and  when  Justinian  says  nihil  in  hujusmodi  vendition 
nibus  innovatum  est,  he  must  be  understood  only  to  be  referring 
to  unwritten  contracts  of  sale  in  which  there  was  no  deposit  made 
as  earnest.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  text  that  this  power  of  re- 
tractation was  given  whether  the  contract  was  made  with  writing 
or  without- 

Besides  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  there  must,  in  a  contract  of  sale, 
be  a  fixed  price  and  a  particular  thing  sold.  The  jurists  are  very 
minute  in  their  distinctions  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  sold.  There 
is  a  distinction  with  regard  to  things  friture  and  uncertain  forming 
the  object  of  a  sale,  which  is  worth  mentioning.  Either  a  propor- 
tionate price  may  be  agreed  to  be  paid  on  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  things  that  may  be  actually  realised,  as  ^  so  much  a  head 
for  all  the  fish  I  catch  to-day,'  which  is  termed  rei  speratce  emptio ; 
or  a  definite  sum  may  be  agreed  on  as  the  price  of  the  possibility 
of  any  number  of  things,  more  or  less,  being  realised,  as  *  so  much 
for  the  chance  of  all  the  fish  I  catch  to-day ; '  and  this  was  termed 
spei  emptio.     (D.  xviii.  1.  8.  1.) 

1.  Pretium  antem  constitui  opor-  1.  It    is   necessaiy  that    a   price 

tet :  nam  ntdla  emptio  sine  pretio  ahould  be  agreed  upon,  for  there  can 

esse   potest.    Sed    et    certum  pre-  be  no  sale  without  a  price.    And  the 

tium  esse  debet.      Alioquin  si  ita  price  must  be  fixed  and  certain.     If 

inter  aliquos  convenerit,  ut,  qnanti  the  parties  agree  that  the  thing  shall 

Titius   rem    sBstunaverit,  tanti    sit  be  sold  at  the  sum  at  which  Titios 

empta :  inter  veteres  satis  abunde-  shall  value  it,  it  was  a  question  much 

que  hoc  dnbitabatur,  sive   constat  debated  among  the  ancients,  whether 

yenditio  sive  non.    Sed  nostra  decisio  in  such  a  case  there  is  a  sale  or  not. 

ita  hoc  constituit,  ut,  qnotiens  sic  We  have  decided,  that  when  a  sale  is 

composita  sit  venditio  *  quanti  ille  made  for  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  third 

aestimaverit,'  sub  hac  condicione  sta-  person,  the  contract  shall  be  binding 
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ret  contractus,  ut,  si  quidem  ipse, 
qui  nominatus  est,  pretium  definie- 
rit,  omnimodo  secundum  ejus  sesti- 
mationem  et  pretium  persolvatur 
et  res  tradatur,  ut  venditio  ad  effe- 
ctum  perducatur,  emptore  quidem  ex 
empto  actione,  venAtore  autem  ex 
vendito  agente.  Sin  autem  ille,  qui 
nominatus  est,  vel  noluerit  vel  non 
potuerit  pretimn  definire,  tunc  pro 
nihilo  esse  vendition  em,  quasi  nuUo 
pretio  statuto.  Quod  jus  cum  in 
venditionibus  nobis  ^lacuit,  non  est 
absurdum  et  in  looauonibus  et  con- 
ductionibus  trahere. 

Gai.  iii.  140 

2.  Item  pretiimi  in  nimierata 
pecimia  consistere  debet.  Nam  in 
ceteris  rebus  an  pretium  esse  possit, 
veluti  homo  aut  fundus  aut  toga 
alterius  rei  pretium  esse  possit,  valde 
quserebatur.  Sabinus  et  Cassius 
etiam  in  alia  re  putant  posse  pretium 
consistere:  unde  illud  est,  quod 
vulgo  dicebatur,  per  permutationem 
rerum  emptionem  et  venditionem 
contrahi  eamqne  speciem  emptionis 
venditionisque  vetustissimam  esse : 
argumentoque  utebantur  Graeco 
poeta  Homero,  qui  aliqua  parte  ex- 
ercitum  Achivorum  vinum  sibi  com- 
parasse  ait  permutatis  quibusdam 
rebus,  his  verbis : 

"Ev^tv     ap*    olvi{^ovTO    KafnjKoaondVTfS 
*Axatoif 

*AXXoi  §€  pivots,  oXXoi  d*  avTjjai  0o- 

ta-a-t, 
*AXXoi  d'  dydpajrodccrcri. 

Diversae  scholse  auctores  contra 
sentiebant  aliudque  esse  existima- 
bant  permutationem  rerum,  aliud 
emptionem  et  venditionem.  Alio- 
quin  non  posse  rem  expediri,  permu- 
tatis rebus,  qus  videatur  res  venisse 
et  quae  pretii  nomine  data  esse : 
nam  utramque  videri  et  venisse  et 
pretii  nomine  datam  esse,  rationem 
non  pati.  Sed  Proculi  sententia 
dicentis,  permutationem  propriam 
esse  speciem  contractus  a  vendi- 
tione  separatam,  merito  praevaluit, 
cum  et  ipse  aliis  Homericis  versibus 
adjuvatur  et  validioribus  rationibus 
argumentatur.  Quod  et  anteriores 
divi  principes  admiserunt  et  in 
nostris  digestis  latius  significatur. 
Gai.  iii.  141 ;  D. 


under  this  condition — that  if  this  third 
person  does  fix  a  price,  the  price  t^> 
be  paid  shall  be  tlmt  which  he  £xe^ 
and  the  thing  shall  be  delivered 
so  that  the  s^e  becomes  compleie, 
the  purchaser  having  the  cu:tio  ex 
empto,  and  the  seller  having  tlut 
ex  vendito.  But  if  he  will  not  or 
cannot  fix  a  price,  the  sale  is  then 
void,  as  being  made  without  any  price 
being  fixed  on.  This  decision,  which 
we  have  adopted  with  respect  to  sales, 
may  reasonably  be  made  to  apply  to 
contracts  of  letting  on  hire. 

;  C.  iv.  88.  16. 

2.  The  price  should  consist  in  a  sum 
of  money.  It  has  been  much  doubted 
whether  it  can  consist  in  anything  else. 
as  in  a  slave,  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  t<^. 
Sabinus  and  Cassius  thought  that  it 
could.  And  it  is  thus  that  it  is  com- 
monlv  said  that  exchange  is  a  sale, 
and  that  this  form  of  sale  is  the  most 
ancient.  The  testimony  of  Homer  w&s 
quoted,  who  in  one  place  says  that  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  procured  wine  by 
an  exchange  of  certain  things.  The 
passage  is  this : — 

*The  long-haired  Ach»ans  pro- 
cured wine,  some  by  giving  copper, 
others  by  giving  shining  steel,  other? 
by  giving  hides,  others  by  giving  oxen, 
others  by  giving  slaves." 

The  authors  of  the  opposite  school 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion:  they 
thought  that  exchange  was  one  thinj? 
and  sale  another.  Otherwise,  in  an 
exchange,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  wMch  was  the  thing  sold,  and 
which  the  thing  given  as  the  price: 
for  it  was  contrary  to  reason  to  con- 
sider each  thing  as  at  once  sold,  and 
given  as  the  price.  The  opinion  of 
Proculus,  who  maintained  that  ei- 
change  is  a  particular  kind  of  contract 
distinct  firom  sale,  has  deservedly  pre- 
vailed, as  it  is  supported  by  ether 
lines  firom  Homer,  and  by  still  more 
weighty  reasons.  This  view  has  been 
adopted  by  former  emperors,  and  has 
been  fully  treated  of  in  our  Digest 


xviii.  1.  1. ;  C.  iv.  64.  7. 
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A  sale  and  an  exchange  diflfer  so  little  that  it  might  seem  natu- 
ral to  treat  the  promise  to  exchange  as  raising  an  obligation  equally 
-with  the  promise  to  deliver  a  thing  sold ;  it  was  indeed  the  opinion 
of  the  Sabinians  that  it  did  so ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail, 
and  the  law  recognised  no  obligation  as  existing  under  an  agree- 
ment to  exchange  unless  one  party  had  delivered  to  the  other  the 
thing  he  had  promised.  Ex  pladto  permutationis  re  nulla  secuta, 
constat  nemini  actionem  convpetere.  (C.  iv.  64.  3.)  Thus  the 
distinction  between  sale  and  exchange  was  that  in  the  former  the 
contract  was  made  consensu,  in  the  other  re  :  when  one  party  had 
delivered  the  thing,  the  other  was  obliged  to  give  the  other 
tiling.  Permidatio  ex  re  tradita  initmm  oUigationi  prcehet, 
(D.  xix.  4.  1.  2.) 

In  a  contract  of  sale  the  seller  was  not  bound  to  make  the  buyer 
absolute  master  (dominus)  of  the  thing  sold,  as  he  would  have  been 
in  a  stipulation.  (D.  xviii.  1.  25.  1.)  What  he  was  bound  to  do 
was  this :  1st.  He  was  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  itself  (prcesta/rey 
tradere)  (D.  xix.  1.  IL  2),  to  give  free  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  it  (possessionem  vacuam  tradere)  (D.  xix.  1.  2.  1),  and  to  give 
lawful  possession  of  it  (jprcestare  licere  habere),  (D.  xix.  1.  30.  1.) 
2ndly.  He  was  bound,  if  the  buyer  was  disturbed  in  his  possession 
by  the  real  owner  (which  was  termed  evictio),  to  recompense  him 
for  what  he  lost.  (D.  xix.  1.  11.  2.)  And  Srdly.  To  secure  the 
buyer  against  secret  faults ;  if  such  faults  were  discovered,  either 
compensation  might  be  claimed  by  an  actio  cestimatoria,  re- 
ducing the  price  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  according  as  the 
seller  had  or  had  not  knowledge  of  the  defect  (D.  xix.  1.  13), 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  the  contract  might  be  rescinded 
by  an  actio  redJiibitoria,  and  the  thing  returned  (which  was  termed 
redMbitio — redhih&i^e  est  facer e  ut  rursus  habeat  vendito)-  quod 
Jiabuerit,  D.  xxi.  1.  21.  pr.).  In  order  to  fortify  his  position,  the 
buyer  could  stipulate  with  the  seller,  and  make  the  seller  promise 
that  he  would  give,  not  the  free  possession  only,  but  the  dominium 
of  the  thing,  and  that  he  would  pay  the  buyer  double  the  price  if 
the  buyer  was  evicted.  The  buyer  would  then  have  an  action  em 
stipulatu  to  enforce  the  undertaking.  Even  if  there  was  no  such 
stipulation  actually  made,  yet  after  it  had  become  usual  to  make 
such  stipulations,  custom  was  held  to  have  so  far  imported  the 
promise  into  the  contract  of  sale  that  the  buyer,  in  bringing  the 
action  appropriate  to  his  contract,  actio  ex  empto,  could  obtain 
doable  the  price  in  case  of  eviction,  as  this  action  was  bonce  jidei, 
i.e.  the  parties  could  be  placed  in  a  fair  position  towards  each  other, 
and  it  was  considered  that  to  have  given  the  promise  to  pay  double 
the  price  in  case  of  eviction  was  a  duty  of  the  seller.  (D.  xxi.  2.  2.) 
The  buyer  was  bound  to  make  the  seller  the  real  owner  of  the 
money  paid  as  the  price  (emptor  nummos  venditoris  facere  cogitur, 
D,  xix.  1.  11.  2),  and  was  also  bound  to  pay  interest  on  the 
purchase  money  from  the  day  when  he  had  received  the  thing  sold. 
(D.  xix.  1.  13.  20.) 
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The  lines  cited  in  the  text  are  from  H.  vii.  472  ;  probably  the 
alii  versus  alluded  to  are  those  describing  the  exchange  between 
Glaucus  and  Diomede  (IL  vi.  235). 


8.  Cum  antem  emptio  et  venditio 
contracta  sit  (quod  effici  diximus, 
simulatque  de  pretio  oonvenerit, 
cum  sine  scriptura  res  agitur),  peri- 
culum  rei  venditse  statim  ad  em- 
ptorem  pertinet,  tametsi  adhuc  ea 
res  emptori  tradita  non  sit.  Itaque 
si  homo  mortuus  sit  vel  aliqua  parte 
corporis  Isesus  fiierit,  aut  sdes  totee 
aut  aliqua  ex  parte  incendio  consum- 
ptee  faerint,  aut  fimdus  vi  fluminis 
totus  vel  aliqua  ex  parte  ablatus  sit, 
sive  etiam  inundatione  aquse  aut 
arboribus  turbine  dejectis  longe 
minor  aut  deterior  esse  coeperit: 
emptoris  damnum  est,  cui  necesse 
est,  licet  rem  non  fiierit  nactus, 
pretium  solvere.  Quidquid  enim 
sine  dolo  et  culpa  venditoris  accidit, 
in  eo  venditor  securus  est.  Sed  et 
si  post  emptionem  fnndo  aliquid  per 
alluvionem  accessit,  ad  emptoris 
commodum  pertinet :  nam  et  com- 
modum  ejus  esse  debet,  cujus  peri- 
culum  est.  Quodsi  fiigent  homo, 
qui  veniit,  aut  subreptus  fuerit,  ita  ut 
neque  dolus  neque  culpa  venditoris 
interveniat,  animadvertendum  erit, 
an  custodisim  ejus  usque  ad  traditio- 
nem  venditor  susceperit.  Sane  enim, 
si  susceperit,  ad  ipsius  periculum  is 
casus  pertinet:  si  non  susceperit, 
securus  erit.  Idem  et  in  ceteris  ani- 
mahbus  ceterisque  rebus  intellegi- 
mus.  ntique  tamen  vindicationem 
rei  et  condictionem  exhibere  debe- 
bit  emptori,  quia  sane,  qui  rem  non- 
dum  emptori  tradidit,  adhuc  ipse 
dominus  est.  Idem  est  etiam  de 
furti  et  de  damni  injuriee  actione. 


D.  xviii.  6. 8.  pr, 


3.  As  soon  as  the  sale  is  contracted, 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  made 
without  writing,  when  the  parties 
have  agreed  on  the  price,  aU  ri^ 
attaching  to  the  thing  sold  feklls  upon 
the  purchaser,  althou^  the  thing  has 
not  yet  been  delivered  to  him.  nnbere- 
fore,  if  the  slave  sold  dies  or  receives 
an  injury  in  any  part  of  his  body,  or 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  house  is 
burnt,  or  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
land  is  carried  away  by  the  force  of  a 
flood,  or  is  diminished  or  deteriorated 
by  an  inundation,  or  by  a  tempest  mak- 
ing havoc  with  the  trees,  the  loss  fiallfi 
on  the  purchaser,  and  although  he 
does  not  receive  the  thing,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  price,  for  the  seller 
does  not  suffer  £)r  anything  which 
happens  without  any  fraud  or  faalt 
of  nis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  after 
the  sale  the  land  is  increased  by 
alluvion,  it  is  the  purchaser  who  re- 
ceives the  advantage,  for  he  who  bears 
the  risk  of  harm  ought  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  aU  that  is  advantageous.  But 
if  a  slave  who  has  been  sold  runs 
away  or  is  stolen,  without  any  fraud 
or  fftult  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  we 
must  inquire  whether  the  seller  under- 
took to  keep  him  safely  until  he  was 
delivered  over ;  if  he  undertook  this, 
what  happens  is  at  his  risk ;  if  he  did 
not  undertake  it,  he  is  not  responsible. 
The  same  would  hold  in  the  case  of 
any  other  a.Tiimft.1  or  any  other  thing. 
But  the  seller  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
make  over  to  the  piurchaser  his  right 
to  a  real  or  personal  action,  for  the 
person  who  has  not  delivered  the 
thing  is  still  its  owner ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  action  of  theft, 
and  the  action  damrvi  injwruB. 
;  D.  xviii.  1.  35.  4. 


The  contract  of  sale  was  complete  when  the  price  had  been 
fixed,  but  the  thing  sold  did  not  pass  to  the  buyer  thereby.  The 
seller  retained  the  proprietorship  (dominium)  until  he  delivered  it 
to  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  received  it,  or  until  the  property  in  it 
was  passed  by  the  buyer  having  paid  the  price,  or  given  security 
for  it,  or  in  some  way  satisfied  the  seller  (cere  soluto  vel  Jidqmsore 
dato  vel  alias  satisfacto^  D.  xiv.  4.  5.  18).  Until  this  happened, 
the  seller  retained  the  thing  in  his  custody,  and  if  it  had,  mean- 
while, any  accretion,  or  suffered  any  diminution,  he  was  still  the 
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dominus  of  the  thing  which  was  increased  or  decreased.  But  his 
obligation  bound  him  to  deliver  the  thing  exactly  in  the  state  in 
which  it  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  delivery ;  and  so  it 
made  no  real  difference  to  him  whether  there  was  an  accretion  or 
diminution.  If  the  thing  was  lost  by  accident,  the  loss  fell  on  the 
buyer  and  not  on  the  seller,  the  dominus;  so  res  domino  pent 
could  not  be  said  of  him.  But,  whatever  happened  to  the  tibing 
sold,  the  price  fixed  on  remained  due.  For,  the  obligation  of  the 
buyer  being  a  distinct  and  independent  obligation,  the  price  could 
not  alter,  but  remained  fixed.  The  seller  was,  however,  answerable 
for  the  care  with  which  he  preserved  the  thing  while  in  his  custody, 
perictdum  rei  ad  emptorem  pertinet,  diimmiodo  custodiam  venditiyr 
ante  traditionem  prcestet  (D.  xlvii.  2.  14.  pr.) ;  and  he  was  not 
only  bound  to  guard  against  gross  and  ordinary  negligence  (dolum 
et  culpam  prcestwre,  D.  xiii.  6.  5.  2),  but  to  preserve  it  more  ca^- 
fiiUy  even  than  his  own  property,  diligentiwm  prcestet  exactiorem 
qtujmi,  in  suis  rebus  adhiberet  (D.  xviii.  6.  3).  He  was  bound 
to  exercise  the  care  of  a  bonus  paterfamilias.  In  the  text  the 
case  of  a  slave  is  taken,  and  a  bonus  piiterfamilias  might  exercise 
€he  diligence  proper  to  him,  and  yet  a  slave  might  run  away.  The 
loss  would  fall  on  the  buyer,  unless  the  seller  had  specially  under- 
taken that  he  would  keep  him  safely. 

The  a/itio  furti  and  the  a^tio  damni  injwicB  are  noticed  in 
Tit.  1  and  4  of  the  Fourth  Book.  If  the  thing  was  stolen  or  injured 
by  a  third  person,  without  the  fault  of  the  seller,  the  buyer  suf- 
fered the  loss,  but  the  seller  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  buyer  the 
actions  which  as  dominus  he  had  against  the  thief  or  the  doer  of 
the  injury. 

4.  Emptio  tam   sub  condicione  4.  A  sale  may  be  made  conditionally 

quam  pure  contrahi  potest.      Sub  or  unconditionaUy :  conditionally,  as, 

condicione  veluti  *  si  Stichus  intra  for    example,  *  If    Stichus  suits  you 

certum  diem  tibi  placuerit,  erit  tibi  within  a  certain  time,  he  shall  be  pur- 

emptuB  aureis  tot.*  chased  by  you  at  such  a  price.* 

Gai.  iii.  146. 

The  exact  opposite  might  be  contracted  for :  if  within  a  certain 
time  you  find  Stichus  does  not  suit  you,  let  it  be  considered  you 
have  not  bought  him.  The  jurists  then  said  that  the  sale  was  e^pura 
empiioj  quce  sub  conditions  resolvitur.  (D.  xviii.  2.  2.  pr. ;  D.  xli. 
4.  2.  5.)  Stichus  is  sold,  but  within  a  certain  time  the  contract 
may  be  rescinded. 

The  generic  name  for  the  accessory  agreements  which  modified 
the  principal  contract  was  pa4sta.  Some  of  these  pacta  relating 
to  the  contract  of  sale  are  treated  of  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Digest  (D.  xviii.  2  and  3),  different  names  being  appropriated  to 
those  most  frequently  in  use ;  as,  for  instance,  the  in  diem  addictio, 
when  the  thing  was  sold,  but  if  the  seller  had  a  better  offer  within 
a  certain  time,  the  contract  might  be  rescinded  (D.  xviii.  2)  ;  and 
the  lex  commissmiay  which  was  a  general  agreement  for  the  rescis- 
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sion  of  the  contract  if  either  party  violated  its  terms,  and  was 
especially  used  to  enable  the  seller  to  demand  back  the  thing 
sold,  if  the  price  was  not  paid  by  a  certain  day.     (D.  xviii.  3.) 

We  may  observe  that  the  Code  (iv.  44.  2  and  8)  permits  a  seller 
at  all  times  to  get  a  judicial  order  rescinding  a  contract  if  he  has 
not  received  half  the  real  value,  but  the  contract  will  remain  binding, 
if  the  buyer  elects  to  pay  the  residue  of  the  pix)per  price. 

5.  Loca  sacra  vel  religiosa,  item  5.  A  sale  is  void  when  a  person 

pablica,  velati  forum,  basilicam,  fru-  knowingly  purchases  a  sacred  or  re- 
stra  quis  sciens  emit,  quas  tamen  si  ligious  place,  or  a  public  place,  such 
pro  ^rivatis  vel  profanis,  deceptus  a  as  a  forum  or  basilica.  If,  however* 
venditore,  emerit,  habebit  actionem  deceived  by  the  vendor,  he  has  sup- 
ex  empto,  quod  non  habere  ei  liceat,  posed  that  what  he  was  buying  w&s 
ut  consequatur,  quod  sua  interest,  profane  or  private,  as  he  cannot  have 
deceptum  eum  non  esse.  Idem  juris  what  he  purchased,  he  may  bring  an 
est,  si  hominem  liberum  pro  servo  action  ex  empto  to  recover  whatever 
emerit.  it  would  have  been  worth  to  him  not 

to  have  been  deceived.    It  is  the  same 
if  he  has  purchased  a  free  man,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  slave. 
D.  xviii.  1,  4,  5,  6.  pr. ;  D.  xviii.  1.  62.  1. 

This  paragraph  is  probably  inserted  in  order  to  contrast  the 
effects  of  a  contract  of  sale  with  those  of  a  stipulation.  In  the 
strict  civil  law,  ignorance  that  a  thing  was  not  a  subject  of  com- 
merce would  not  help  the  person  who  had  stipulated  for  it.  But 
in  a  contract  of  sale,  if  the  seller  had,  and  the  buyer  had  not, 
known  the  real  character  of  the  thing  he  was  buying,  the  buyer  could 
recover  against  the  seller  anything  he  lost  by  entering  into  the 
bargain ;  for  instance,  he  would  not  only  receive  back  the  purchase- 
money,  but  also  would  be  entitled  to  interest  upon  it  from  the  date 
of  its  payment. 

The  contract  of  sale  gave  rise  to  two  actions  boncR  fideiy  the 
(ictw  ex  vendito  or  v&nditi^  belonging  to  the  seller,  and  the  adio 
ex  empto  or  empti,  mentioned  in  the  text,  belonging  to  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  had  also  the  actio  cestimatoriay  and  the  actio  redhi- 
hitoria.     (See  note  to  par.  2.) 


Trr.  XXIV.    DE   LOCATIONE   ET   OONDUCTIONE. 

Locatio  et  conductio  proxima  est  The  contract  of  letting  on  hire  ap- 

emptioni    et    venditioni  iisdemque  preaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  sale, 

juris  regulis  consistit.     Nam  ut  em-  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 

ptio  et  venditio  ita  contrahitur,  si  de  law.    Ajs  the  contract  of  sale  is  formed 

pretio  convenerit,  sic  etiam  locatio  as  soon  as  a  price  is  fixed,  so  a  con- 

et  conductio  ita  contrahi  intellegitiu:,  tract  of  letting  on  hire  is  formed  as 

si  merces  constituta  sit.   Et  competit  soon  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the 

locatori  quidem  locati  actio,  condu-  hiring  has  been  agreed  on ;   and  the 

ctori  vero  conducti.  letter  has  an  action  loeaH,  and  the 

hirer  an  action  conducti. 


D.  xix.  2.  2.  pr.  and  15.  pr. 
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The  contract  of  letting  on  hire  (locatio  coniductio)^  like  that 
of  sale,  was  complete  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  and,  like 
it,  produced  only  personal  obligations,  and  not  any  real  rights. 
The  hirer  was,  however,  not  even  entitled  to  the  possessio ;  the 
letter  still  remained  the  possessor  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  his  duty 
not  being  prcestare  rem  licere  habere,  but  prcestare  re  frui,  uti 
lic^re. 

There  were  three  principal  heads  of  this  contract:  1,  hcoMo 
cimductio  rerwm,  when  one  person  let  a  thing  and  another  hired 
it ;  2,  hcaiio  conductio  operwrum,  when  one  person  let  his  services 
and  another  hired  them,  without  reference  to  any  object  in  respect 
of  which  the  services  were  to  be  performed ;  3,  locatio  conduetio 
opens  fadendif  when  one  person  contracted  that  a  particular 
piece  of  work  should  be  done,  and  another  contracted  to  do  it.  If  in 
the  last-named  contract  we  look  at  the  labour,  &c.,  expended  on  the 
work,  we  should  naturally  call  the  person  who  did  the  work  the 
locator^  as  it  was  he  who  let  out  his  services  for  its  performance  ; 
but  the  Roman  jurists  generally  looked  at  the  work  itself  that  was 
to  be  done,  and  spoke  of  the  person  who  contracted  for  its  perfor- 
mance, i.e.  gave  it  out,  as  its  locator,  and  the  person  who  engaged 
to  perform  or  execute  it,  i.e.  took  it  in,  as  the  conductor.  The 
price  of,  or  consideration  for,  the  letting,  was  properly  called 
merces,  sometimes  pretium  (D.  xix.  2.  28.  2),  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  letting  of  houses  or  land,  pensio  or  reditus.  In  particular  con- 
tracts, the  conductor  had  special  names,  as  the  hirer  of  a  house 
was  called  inquilinus,  of  a  farm  colonvs. 

The  duty  of  the  letter  was  to  guarantee  the  hirer  against  evic- 
tion, and  to  reimburse  him  for  any  useM  or  necessary  expenses  he 
had  incurred ;  the  duty  of  the  hirer  was  to  take  care  as  a  bonus 
pateTfamilias  of  the  thing  hired  (see  par.  5),  to  give  up  the  thing 
hired  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  let,  and  to  pay  the 
price  agreed  on. 

The  text  gives  us  the  names  of  the  personal  actions  which  be- 
longed to  the  letter  and  the  hirer  respectively,  the  former  having 
the  actio  locati,  the  latter  the  a/itio  conducti.  But  actions  of  a 
very  different  kind  were  sometimes  connected  with  this  contract. 
In  the  case  of  land  let  to  hire,  certain  instruments  of  farming  and 
other  property  of  the  hirer  were  held  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  and  a  real  action,  termed  the  actio  Serviana,  because 
first  introduced  by  the  praetor  Servim^  was  given  to  the  letter  to 
enforce  his  right  to  these  things  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the 
rent;  this  action  was  gradually  extended  in  its  effects,  and  the 
extended  action,  under  the  name  of  actio  qvusi'SG^inana,  was 
used  to  enforce  the  rights  of  a  creditor  over  anything  given  in 
pledge.  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  7.)  The  praetor,  too,  gave  an  inter- 
dict, termed  the  interdictum  Salvianum  (similarly  extended  under 
the  name  of  interdictum  quasi'Salvianum),  by  which  the  letter  got 
possession  of  things  pledged  for  the  rent  of  land.  (See  Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  15.  3.) 
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1.  What  we  have  said  above  of  a 
sale  in  which  the  price  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  decision  of  a  third  person,  may 
be  applied  to  the  contract  of  letting  on 
hire,  if  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the 
hire  is  left  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
person.  Accordingly,  if  any  one  gives 
clothes  to  a  fuller  to  be  scoured  or 
cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor  to  be  mended, 
without  then  fixing  the  sum  to  be  paid 
for  their  work,  but  with  the  intention 
of  afterwards  paying  what  may  be 
a^eed  on,  a  contract  of  letting  on 
hure  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
made ;  but  the  circumstances  fiumish 
ground  for  an  action  j>r<e«crip^t«  verbis. 

Gai.  iii.  148  ;  D.  xix.  2.  25.  pr. 

Qua  de  catisa^  i.e.,  *  the  price  ought  to  be  deteimined,  and 
therefore/  &c. ;  the  passage  is  taken  rather  unconnectedly  oat  of 
Gains. 

Actio  prcescriptiff  verbis,  (See  note  7  on  Tit.  13.  pr.)  Or  an 
actio  mandati  might  be  brought.     (Tit.  26.  13.) 


1.  Etquse  supra  diximus,  si  alieno 
arbitrio  pretium  permissum  fiierit, 
eadem  et  de  locatione  et  conductione 
dicta  esse  inteUegamus,  si  alieno  ar- 
bitrio merces  permissa  fiierit.  Qua 
de  causa  si  fdlloni  polienda  curan> 
dave  aut  sarcinaton  sarcienda  ve- 
stimenta  quis  dederit  nulla  statim 
mercede  constituta,  sed  postea  tan- 
tum  datums,  quantum  inter  eos  con- 
venerit,  non  proprie  locatio  et  con- 
ductio  contrahi  intellegitur,  sed  eo 
nomine  prsescriptis  verbis  actio 
datur. 


2.  Prseterea  sicut  vulgo  qusere- 
batxur,  an  permutatis  rebus  emptio 
et  venditio  contrahitur:  ita  qtueii 
solebat  de  locatione  et  conductione, 
si  forte  rem  aliquam  tibi  utendam 
sive  finendam  quis  dederit  et  in- 
vicem  a  te  aliam  utendam  sive  fru- 
endam  acceperit.  Et  placuit,  non 
esse  locationem  et  conductionem, 
sed  proprium  genus  esse  contractus. 
Veluti  si,  cum  unum  quis  bovem 
haberet  et  vicinus  ejus  unum,  pla- 
ouerit  inter  eos,  ut  per  denos  dies 
invicem  boves  conmiodarent,  ut  ojpus 
fibcerent,  et  apud  alterum  bos  penit : 
neque  locati  vel  conducti  neque 
eommodati  competit  actio,  quia  non 
fdit  gratuitum  commodatum,  verum 
prsBBcriptis  verbis  agendum  est. 


Gai.  iii.  144 ; 

8.  Adeo  autem  familiaritatem 
.•aliquam  inter  se  habere  videntur 
•emptio  et  venditio,  item  locatio  et 
«onductio,  ut  in  quibusdam  causis 
qusBri  soleat,  utrum  emptio  et  ven- 
•ditio  contrahatur,  an  locatio  et  con- 
ductio.  Ut  ecce  de  presdiis,  quae  per- 
petuo  quibusdam  firuenda  traduntur, 
id  est  ut,  quamdiu  pensio  sive  redi- 
tns  pro  his  domino  prsestetur,  neque 
ipsi  conductori  neque  heredi  ejus, 


2.  Moreover,  just  as  the  question 
was  often  asked  whether  a  contract  of 
sale  was  formed  by  exchange,  a  similar 
question  arose  wil^  respect  to  the  con- 
tract of  letting  on  hire,  in  case  any  one 
gave  you  a  thing  to  use  or  take  the 
fruits  of,  and  in  return  receive  from 
you  something  else  of  which  he  was  to 
have  the  use  or  fruits.  It  has  been 
decided  that  this  is  not  a  contract  of 
letting  to  hire,  but  a  distinct  kind  of 
contract.  For  example,  if  two  neigh- 
bours have  each  an  ox,  and  agree  each 
to  lend  the  other  his  ox  for  ten  days 
to  make  use  of^  and  one  of  the  oxen 
dies  while  in  the  care  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  does  not  belong,  tnere  wOl 
not  be  an  acUo  locati  or  conducti, 
nor  will  there  be  an  custio  commodaiu 
since  the  loan  was  not  gratuitous,  but 
the  parties  have  to  sue  by  an  action 
pnBscriptis  verbis, 

D.  xix.  6.  17.  8. 

8.  Contracts  of  sale  and  contracts 
of  letting  on  hire  are  so  nearly  con- 
nected, that  in  some  cases  it  is  ques- 
tioned whether  the  contract  is  one  or 
the  other.  For  instance,  when  lands 
are  delivered  over  to  be  enjoyed  for 
ever,  that  is,  that  as  long  as  the  rent 
is  paid  for  the  land  to  the  owner,  he 
cannot  take  away  the  land  from  the 
hirer  or  his  heir,  or  from  any  one  to 
whom  the  hirer  or  his  heir  has  sold 
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cuive  conductor  heresve  ejus  id 
prsedium  vendiderit  aut  donaverit 
aut  dotis  nomine  dederit  aliove  quo 
modo  alienaverit,  auferre  liceat. 
Sed  talis  contractus  quia  inter 
veteres  dubitabatur  et  a  quibus- 
dam  locatio,  a  quibusdam  venditio 
existimabatur :  lex  Zenoniana  lata 
est,  ^uaB  emphyteuseos  contractui 
propnam  statuit  naturam  neque  ad 
locationem  neque  ad  venditionem 
inclinantem,  sed  suis  pactionibus 
fulciendam,  et  si  ^uidem  aliquid 
pactum  fuerit,  hoc  ita  optinere,  ac 
si  natura  talis  esset  contractus,  sin 
autem  nihil  de  periculo  rei  fiierit 
pactum,  tunc  si  ^uidem  totius  rei 
interitus  accessent,  ad  dominum 
super  hoc  redundare  periculum,  sin 

Earticularis,    ad    emphyteuticarium 
ujusmodi    damnum    venire.     Quo 
jure  utimur. 

Gai.  iii.  146 


or  given  the  land,  or  made  it  over  as 
part  of  a  dos,  or  has  in  any  way  alien- 
ated it.  As  the  ancients  were  in  doubt 
as  to  this  contract,  some  regarding  it 
as  a  letting  on  hire,  and  some  as  a 
sale,  the  constitution  of  Zeno  was 
made,  which  declared  that  the  contract 
of  emphyteusis  was  of  a  special  nature, 
and  was  not  to  be  confounded  either 
with  letting  on  hire  or  with  sale,  but 
rested  upon  its  own  peculiar  agree- 
ments ;  and  that  if  any  special  agree- 
ment was  made,  it  was  to  be  observed 
as  if  to  have  such  an  agreement  was 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  but 
if  no  agreement  was  made  as  to  the 
risks  the  thing  might  undergo,  the 
risk  of  a  total  loss  should  fall  upon  the 
owner,  and  the  detriment  of  a  partial 
loss  upon  the  occupier;  and  this  we 
still  wish  to  be  considered  the  law. 

;  C.  iv.  66.  1. 


We  have  already  given  an  account  of  emphyteusis  in  the  note 
to  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  5.  6.  • 

The  law  would  naturally  contemplate  the  contract  under  which 
the  emphyteuta  entered  as  a  locatio  conductio;  but  the  domimis 
seemed  to  have  parted  with  so  much  of  his  interest,  that  it  ap- 
peared doubtful  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
sale.  Zeno  (about  a.d.  476)  enacted  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  form  of  contract. 


4.  Item  quseritur,  si  cum  aurifice 
Titio  convenerit,  ut  is  ex  auro  suo 
certi  ponderis  certsBque  formse 
anulos  ei  faceret  et  acciperet  verbi 
gratia  aureos  decem,  utrum  emptio 
et  venditio  contrahi  videatur,  an 
locatio  et  conductio  ?  et  Cassius  ait, 
materia  quidem  emptionem  vendi- 
tionemque  contrahi,  operse  autem 
locationem  et  conductionem.  Sed 
placuit,  tantum  emptionem  et  ven- 
ditionem contrahi.  Quodsi  suum 
aurum  Titius  dederit,  mercede  pro 
opera  constituta,  dubium  non  est, 
quin  locatio  et  conductio  sit. 


Gai.  iii.  147 ;  D.  xix.  2.  2.  1 


4.  It  is  also  questioned  whether, 
when  Titius  has  agreed  with  a  gold- 
smith to  make  him  rings  of  a  certain 
weight  and  pattern,  out  of  gold  be- 
longing to  the  goldfionith  himself,  the 
goldsmith  to  receive,  for  example,  ten 
a/urei,  the  contract  is  one  of  sale 
or  letting  on  hire.  Cassius  says  l^at 
there  is  a  sale  of  the  material,  and 
a  letting  on  hire  of  the  goldsmith*s 
work;  but  it  has  been  decided  that 
there  is  only  a  contract  of  sale.  But 
if  Titius  gives  the  gold,  and  a  sum  is 
agreed  on  to  be  paid  for  the  work, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  contract  is 
then  one  of  letting  to  hire. 


5.  Conductor  omnia  secundum 
legem  conductionis  facere  debet  et,  si 
quid  in  lege  prsetermissum  fiierit,  id 
ex  bono  et  aequo  debet  praestare. 
Qui  pro  usu  aut  vestimentorum  aut 
argenti  aut  jumenti  mercedem  aut 
dedit  aut  promisit,  ab  eo  custodia 
talis  desideratur,  qualem  diligentis- 


5.  The  hirer  ought  to  do  everything 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  niring, 
and  if  anything  has  been  omitted  in 
these  terms,  he  ought  to  supply  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  equity.  He 
who  has  given  or  promised  a  sum  for 
the  hire  of  clothes  or  silver  or  a  beast 
of  burden,  is  required  to  bestow  as 
B  B  2 
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simospaterfiBunilias  suisrebas  adhi-  great  care  on  the  safe  ctutody  of  the 
bet.  Quam  si  prtestiterit  et  aliquo  thing  he  hires  as  the  most  carefhl 
casu  rem  amiserit,  de  restituenda  ea  paterfamiUas  bestows  on  the  cnstody 
non  tenebitnr.  of  his  own  property.    If  he  bestows 

such  care,  bat  loses  the  thing  through 
some  accident,  he  is  not  bound  to  re- 
store it. 

D.  3dx.  2.  25.  8,  7. 

The  distinction  between  the  cases  of  a  sale  and  of  a  letting 
on  hire  is  to  be  noticed.  Here  the  risk  of  fortuitous  loss  is  with 
the  owner,  i.e.  the  locator^  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule; 
but  in  sale  the  risk  of  fortuitous  loss  is  not  with  the  owner,  the 
seller,  but  with  the  buyer. 

6.  Mortuo  conductore  intra  tern-  6.  If  the  hirer  dies  during  the  time 

pora  conductionis,  heres  ejus  eodem    of  his  hiring,  his  heir  succeeds  him  in 
jiure  in  conductionem  succedit.  the  hiring  on  the  same  terms. 

C.  iv.  66.  10. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  locutor ;  but  in  a  locaHo 
conductio  of  personal  services  or  of  a  thing  to  be  done  by  a  special 
person,  the  death  of  the  person  who  let  out  his  services  terminated 
the  contract. 

The  contract,  in  the  case  of  a  locaiio  ccmductio  reij  was  also 
terminated  by  the  sale  of  the  thing  hired.  The  buyer  was  not 
considered  bound  by  the  contract.  Emptori  fundi  necesse  non  esi 
stare  colonum  cui  jprior  domimis  locavit^  nisi  ea  lege  emit  (C.  iv.  65. 
9) ;  but  the  conductor  could  demand  compensation  from  the  loc<U<n'. 
Tlie  contract  ceasing  if  the  thing  was  sold  serves  clearly  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  interest  of  the  conductor  from  a  usufruct.  The  c(ni' 
ductor  had  no  real  interest  in  the  thing,  but  only  a  personal  right 
against  the  locaior,  while  the  usufructuary  had  a  servitude,  i.e.  a 
real  right,  in  the  thing.  The  whole  of  the  thing  over  which  the 
usufruct  extended  could  not  be  sold,  because  part  of  it,  namely  the 
usufruct,  had  already  been  parted  with. 

The  contract  was  also  terminated  if  the  rent  was  two  years  in 
arrear  (D.  xix.  2.  54.  1) ;  if  the  catidudor  grossly  misused  the 
thing  hired  (C.  iv.  65.  3) ;  if  the  locaior  had  indispensable  need 
of  it,  si  jpropriis  usibus  dominus  esse  necessariam  earn  prchaverii 
(C.  ih.) ;  or  if  the  conductor'  was  prevented  from  getting  benefit 
from  it,  as  by  armed  force.     (D.  xix.  2.  13.  7.) 

Trr.  XXV.    DE  SOCIETATE. 

Sooietatem  coire  solemus  aut  to-  A  partnership  is  formed  either  of 

tornm  bononim,  quam  Grseci  spe-  the   whole  goods   of  the   contracting 

ciahter  Kotvoirpa^iav  appellant,   aut  parties,  to  which  the  Greeks  give  the 

unius   alicujus  negotiationis,  veluti  special    name   of    Koivcnrpa$ia,  or  for 

mancipiorum    emendorum  venden-  some  particular  business,  as  the  salt' 

dorumque,  aut  olei,  vini,  frumenti  or  purchase  of  slaves,  oil,  wine,  or 

emendi  vendendique.  wheat. 

Gai.  iii.  148. 
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The  text,  borrowed  from  Gaius,  gives  the  general  division  of 
partnerships  into  two  classes  according  as  they  are  universal  or 
particular.  In  the  Digest  we  have  a  further  division  by  distin- 
guishing five  kinds  of  partnership.     (D.  xvii.  2.  5,  7.) 

1.  Soeietas  universorum  honorum^  in  which  everything  belong- 
ing or  accruing  in  any  way  to  each  partner  is  held  in  common. 
Here  the  property  belonging  to  each  partner  at  the  time  when 
the  partnership  was  formed  became  the  property  of  all,  without 
delivery  (D.  xvii.  2.  1.  1,  2)  ;  after-acquired  property  had  to  be 
delivered  to  the  partnership  (D.  xvii.  2.  74). 

2.  Sodetas  universorum  quce  ex  qucestu  veniunt,  i.e.  of  all 
things  which  are  gained  or  acquired  by  each  partner  through  busi- 
ness transactions ;  but  not  of  things  belonging  or  accruing  in  other 
ways,  such  as  inheritances  or  legacies.     ^.  xvii.  2.  7,  8,  9.) 

3.  Sodetas  negoUaUonis  alicujus,  formed  to  carry  on  a  particular 
business. 

4.  Sodetas  veQtigaliSy  formed  to  carry  on  the  farming  of  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  public  revenues — a  mere  branch  of  the 
last,  but  subject  to  special  rales.     (D.  xvii.  2.  59.) 

5.  Sodetas  rd  unius^  when  one  or  more  particular  things  are 
held  in  common. 

1.  Et  quidem  si  nihil  de  parti-  1.  If  the  proportions  of  gain  and 
bus  Incri  et  danmi  nominatim  con-  loss  have  not  been  specially  agreed  on, 
venerit,  sequales  scilicet  partes  et  the  shares  of  gain  and  loss  are  looked 
in  laero  et  in  damno  spectantur.  on  as  eqnaL  But  if  they  have  been 
Qnodsi  ezpressse  fderint  partes,  hs  agreed  on,  effect  ou^ht  to  be  given  to 
9ervari  decent:  nee  enim  umqnam  the  agreement ;  for,  indeed,  the  validity 
dubinm  fiiit,  quin  valeat  conventio,  of  the  agreement  has  never  been  qnes- 
si  duo  inter  se  paoti  snnt,  nt  ad  tioned,  if  two  partners  have  agreed 
nnmn  quidem  dnse  partes  et  damni  that  two-thirds  of  the  gain  and  loss 
et  Incri  pertineant,  ad  alium  tertia.  should  belong  to  the  one,  and  one-third 

to  the  other. 
Gai.  iii.  160. 

^quales  partes,  i.e.  one  equal  share  of  the  whole,  not  propor- 
tional to  what  each  contributes.    (D.  xvii.  2.  80.) 

Hce  servari  dehent :  subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that 
one  partner  can  get  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  than  the  others 
only  if  he  has  given  more  to  the  partnership,  whether  in  money 
or  in  labour.    (D.  xvii.  2.  29.  pr.) 

2.  De  ilia  sane  conventione  qnse-  2.  But  doubts  have  been  raised  as 
«itam  est,  si  Titius  et  Seius  inter  se  to  the  following  agreement.  Supposing 
pacti  sunt,  ut  ad  Titium  lucri  due  Titius  and  Seius  have  agreed  that  two- 
partes  pertineant,  damni  tertia,  ad  thirds  of  the  profit  and  one-third  of 
Seimn  dnse  partes  danmi,  lucri  the  loss  shall  belong  to  Titius,  and  two- 
tertia,  an  rata  debet  haberi  con-  thirds  of  the  loss  and  one-third  of  the 
ventio  ?  Quintus  Mucins  contra  profit  shall  belong  to  Seins,  ought  such 
uatnram  societatis  talem  pactionem  an  agreement  to  be  valid  ?  Quintus 
6686  existimavit  et  ob  id  non  esse  Mucins  considered  it  as  contrary  to  the 
ratam  habendam.  Servius  Sulpicius,  nature  of  partnership,  and  as  there- 
«ujus  sententia  prsevaluit,  contra  fore  not  to  be  held  valid.  Servius 
pentit,  quia  ssepe  quorundam  ita  Sulpicius,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
pretiosa  est  opera  in  societate,  ut  opinion  has  prevailed,  thought  it  valid, 
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608  justiun  sit  meliore  condicione  in 
societatem  admitti :  naxn  et  ita  coiri 
posse  societatem  non  dubitatur,  ut 
alter  pecnniam  conferat,  alter  non 
conferat  et  tamen  lucrum  inter  eos 
commune  sit,  quia  ssepe  opera  ali- 
cujus  pro  peoimia  valet.  £t  adeo 
contra  Quinti  Mucii  sententiam  ob- 
tinuit,  ut  illud  quoque  constiterit, 
posse  convenire,  ut  quis  lucri  partem 
ferat,  danmo  non  teneatur,  quod  et 
ipsum  Servius  convenienter  sibi 
existimavit :  quod  tamen  ita  intellegi 
oportet,  ut,  si  in  aliqua  re  lucrum, 
in  aliqua  damnum  allatum  sit,  com- 
pensatione  facta,  solum  quod  super- 
est,  intellegatur  lucri  esse. 


as  frequently  the  services  of  particular 
partners  are  so  valuable  that  it  is  just 
to  give  them  advantages  in  the  terms 
of  &e  partnership.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  partnership  may  be 
formed  on  the  terms  of  one  partner 
contributing  money,  and  of  the  other 
not  contributing,  while  yet  the  profit 
is  common  to  both,  as  often  a  man's 
labour  is  equivalent  to  money.  An 
opinion,  therefore,  so  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  Quintus  Mucins  has  prevailed, 
that  it  is  admitted  that  by  special  agree- 
ment a  partner  may  share  the  profit, 
and  yet  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss, 
as  Servius  consistently  held.  This  must 
be  understood  as  meaning  that,  if 
there  is  profit  on  one  transaction  and 
loss  on  another,  the  accounts  must  be 
balanced,  and  only  the  net  profit  be 
reckoned  as  profit. 

Gai.  iii.  149 ;  D.  xvii.  2.  30. 

A  partnership  in  which  one  partner  was  totally  excluded  from 
gain  was  void.  The  jurists  called  it  a  leonina  sodetas,  as  the 
other  partner  would  have  the  lion's  share.     (D.  xvii.  2.  29.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  one  partner  to  bind  another,  a 
point  not  touched  on  by  Justinian,  we  may  observe  that,  as  between 
the  partners  themselves,  any  one  who  acted  in  behalf  of  the  rest 
was  their  mandatary,  and,  beyond  acts  of  pure  administration  of 
their  aflTairs,  could  only  be  empowered  to  act  by  their  express 
desire  (rriandatum).  If  he  was  so  empowered,  he  had  an  action 
against  them  for  all  expenses  and  losses  he  incurred,  and  was  bound 
to  account  to  them  for  the  profits.  With  regard  to  third  persons, 
as  the  Boman  law,  strictly  speaking,  took  no  notice  of  any  one  who 
was  not  a  party  to  the  particular  contract,  they  could  not  sue,  or 
be  sued  by,  the  remaining  partners,  who  were  not  parties.  The 
praetor,  however,  allowed  the  remaining  partners  to  sue  if  they 
had  no  other  means  of  protecting  their  interests  (D.  xiv.  3.  1,  2) ; 
and  the  stranger  to  sue,  if  the  partners  had  benefited  by  the  con- 
tract.   (D.  xvii.  2.  82.) 


8.  Illud  expeditum  est,  si  in  una 
causa  pars  fiierit  expressa,  veluti  in 
solo  lucro  vel  in  solo  danmo,  in 
altera  vero  omissa:  in  eo  quoque, 
quod  prsetermissum  est,  eandem 
partem  servarL 


8.  Of  course  if  the  share  on  one 
side  only  is  expressly  agreed  on,  as  on 
the  side  of  profit  only,  or  on  that  of 
loss  only,  the  same  share  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  held  on  the  side  of  which 
no  mention  is  made. 


Gai.  iii.  150. 


4.  Manet  autem  societas  eo 
usque,  donee  in  eodem  consensu 
perseveraverint :  at  cwaa.  ediquis  re- 
nuntiaverit  societati,  solvitur  so- 
cietas. Bed  plane  si  quis  callide  in 
hoc  renuntiaverit  societati,  ut  ob- 


4.  A  partnership  continues  as  long 
as  the  partners  continue  to  agree  that 
it  shall  do  so ;  but  if  any  one  partner 
renounces  the  partnership,  then  the 
partnership  is  dissolved.  II,  however, 
he  makes   this    renunciation  with  a 
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veniens  aliqnod  luomm  solus  habeat, 
veluti  si  totorom  bonorum  socins, 
cum  ab  aliqao  heres  esset  relictus, 
in  hoc  renuntiaverit  societati,  nt 
hereditatem  solus  lucri£EU$eret,  cogi- 
tur  hoc  lucrum  communicare :  si 
quid  vero  aliud  lucrifioceret,  quod 
non  captaverit,  ad  ipsum  solum 
perirnet:  ei  vero,  cui  renuntiatum 
est,  quidquid  omnino  post  renuntia- 
tarn  societatem  adquiritur,  soli  con- 
ceditur. 


Gai.  iii.  151 ; 


secret  motive,  such  as  that  he  may 
alone  enjoy  a  gain  which  he  knows 
awaits  him ;  as,  for  instance,  if  an  in- 
heritance has  been  left  to  a  member  of  a 
partnership  embracing  all  the  property 
of  each  oi  the  partners,  and  he  re- 
nounces the  partnership  to  enjoy  alone 
the  advantage  of  an  mheritance  left 
him;  he  is  compelled  to  share  this 
source  of  gain  witii  his  partners.  But 
if  he  gains  anything  without  such  pre- 
vious design,  he  alone  profits  by  it: 
while  the  partner  who  has  received  his 
renunciation  alone  takes  all  that  is 
acquired  after  the  renunciation  of  the 
partnership  has  been  made. 

D.  xvii.  2.  65.  8. 


The  contract  of  partnership  may  have  different  modifications. 
It  may  be  made  daring  or  from  a  certain  time  or  conditionally. 
(D.  xvii.  2.1.  pr.)  But  there  can  be  no  partnership  to  last  for  ever, 
as  no  one  can  be  forced  to  remain  a  partner  against  his  will.  (D. 
xvii.  2.  70.)  Any  partner  may  renounce,  i.e.  withdraw,  when  he 
pleases,  but  if  the  time  during  which  the  partnership  is  to  last  has 
been  fixed,  he  cannot  escape  liability  during  that  period,  and  even 
if  no  time  has  been  fixed  he  must  not  so  retire  as  to  force  on  a  dis- 
advantageous sale  of  partnership  property.    (D.  xvii.  2.  65. 5  and  6.) 

The  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  Title  treat  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  partnership  may  be  dissolved.  Dlpian,  enumerating  the 
causes  of  the  dissolution  of  partnership,  says,  ^  Sodetas  solvitur 
expersonisy  ex  rebus j  ex  voluntate^  ex  o/ctioneJ  (D.  xvii.  2.  63.  10.) 
Hx  personis^  when  one  of  the  parties  is  dead  or  incapacitated,  as 
by  confiscation  (jmblicatio)  of  goods,  when  the  treasury  succeeds 
to  his  persona  (paragr.  7) ;  ex  rebuSy  when  the  purpose  of  the  part- 
nership is  effected,  or  its  subject-matter  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  in 
the  case  of  cession  of  goods  (paragr.  8) ;  ex  voluntate^  when  one 
partner  renounces ;  and  ex  dctioney  when  one  partner  compels  a 
dissolution  of  partnership  by  action.  We  may  add  ex  tempore,  if 
the  partnership  was  only  temporary. 


5.  Solvitur  adhuc  societas  etiam 
morte  socii,  quia  qui  societatem 
contrahit,  certam  personam  sibi 
elegit.  Sed  et  si  consensu  plurium 
societas  coita  sit,  morte  imius  socii 
solvitur,  etsi  plures  supersint,  nisi 
si  in  coetmda  societate  alitor  con- 
venerit. 


Gai.  iii.  152 ; 


5.  A  partnership  is  also  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  partner,  as  he  who 
enters  into  a  partnership  chooses  a  par- 
ticular person  to  whom  he  binds  him- 
self.  And  even  if  there  are  more  than 
two  partners,  the  death  of  any  one 
dissolves  tiie  partnership  although 
more  than  one  survive,  unless  on  ^e 
formation  of  the  partnership  it  has 
been  otherwise  agreed. 

D.  xvii.  2.  65.  9. 


Although,  in  forming  the  partnership,  the  parties  might  agree 
that,  if  any  one  ceased  to  be  a  partner,  the  rest  should  still  continue 
partners,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  should  immediately  and 
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without  fresh  agreement  form  a  new  partnership,  yet  no  one  oonld 
validly  make  it  part  of  the  contract  that  his  heirs  should,  on  his 
death,  be  admitted  partners,  the  contract  being  personal.  There 
was  an  exception  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  socistaJtes  vecU- 
gales,     (D.  xvii.  2.  59.  pr.) 

6.  Item  si  aUcujas  rei  contracta  6.  If  the    partnership    has    been 
societas  sit  et  finis  negotio  impositos    formed  for  a  single  transaction,  when 
est,  finitnr  societas.                                the  transaction  is  completed,  the  part- 
nership is  ended. 

B.  xvii.  2.  65. 10. 

7.  Fublicatione  quoque  distrahi  7.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  a  part- 
societatem  manifestmn  est,  scilicet  nership  is  dissolved  by  confiscation,  as 
si  miiversa  bona  sooii  pnbHcentnr :  if  all  the  property  of  a  partner  is  eon- 
nam  cmn  in  ejus  locum  aUns  sue-  fisoated;  for  this  partner,  as  another 
cedit,  pro  mortno  habetur.  person  succeeds  into  his  place,  is  con- 
sidered dead. 

D.  xvii.  2.  66.  12. 

8.  Item  si  quis  ex  sooiis,  mole  8.  So,  too,  if  one  of  the  partners, 
debiti  prcegravatus,  bonis  suis  ces-  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  debts, 
serit  et  ideo  propter  publica  aut  makes  a  cession  of  his  goods,  and  his 
propter  privata  debita  substantia  property  is  therefore  sold  to  satisfy  his 
ejus  veneat,  solvitur  societas.  Sed  debts,  public  or  private,  the  partnership 
hoc  casu  si  adhuo  conisentiant  in  is  dissolved.  But  in  this  case,  if  the 
societatem,  nova  videtur  incipere  parties  agree  still  to  continue  part- 
societas.  ners,  a  new  partnership  would  seem  to 

be  begun. 

Gai.  iii.  153.  164. 

The  persona  of  an  individual  might,  we  know,  be  destroyed  even 
in  his  lifetime  and  passed  on  to  a  successor,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  Tnaxima  and  media  capitis  deminutio^  and  by  the  publicatio 
or  confiscation  of  all  the  goods  of  the  deminutuis,  which  was  one  of 
their  consequences,  so  that  the  fisiyiis  was  his  successor  (D.  xlviii. 
20.  1),  or  by  the  sale  of  his  property  in  the  mass  either  for  the 
profit  of  the  treasury  in  the  case  of  criminals  (sedio  bonorum,  the 
old  form  of  piddicatio),  or  of  private  individuals  in  certain  cases 
of  insolvency  (emptio  bonorum),  or  when  he  had  made  a  eessio 
bonanim  under  the  lex  Jvlia,  (See  Tit.  12  of  this  Book.)  In 
the  time  of  Justinian  sales  in  one  mass  of  a  whole  patrimony  were 
obsolete,  and  therefore  confiscation  (jniblicaiio\  when  the  fiscus 
was  the  successor,  and  eessio  bonorum  are  alone  mentioned  here ; 
the  latter,  however,  as  taking  away  the  fortune  of  the  partner,  and 
not  as  destroying  his  persona. 

Of  course  the  partnership  might  be  immediately  renewed  with 
the  partner  whose  goods  had  been  confiscated  or  ceded  to  creditors, 
if  the  other  partners  were  willing  to  enter  into  what  was  really  a 
new  partnership,  as  it  might  if  the  partner  had  lost  his  civitas  by 
the  media  deminviio ;  for  partnership,  being  a  contract  of  the  ju^ 
gentium,  could  be  formed  with  a  stranger.  (Gai.  iii.  154.)  The 
minima  capitis  deminutio   did  not   cause    a   dissolution   of  the 
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partnership,  and  a  person  arrogated  or  emancipated  still  remained 
a  partner.  (D.  xvii.  2.  65.  11 ;  Poste's  Oauis,  426.)  The 
arro^tor,  however,  did  not  become  a  partner,  as  a  new  partner 
could  not  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  others. 
Soeietus  qiiemadmiodum  ad  heredes  socii  non  transiiy  ita  nee  ad 
arrogatoremy  ne  alioquin  invitus  quis  socius  efficiatur  cui  non  vult. 
(D.  xvii.  2.  65.  11.) 

9.  Socins  socio  utnun  eo  nomine  9.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
tantam  teneatnr  ^  socio  aotione,  one  partner  can  only  be  made  answer- 
si  qtiid  dolo  commiserit,  sicnt  is,  qui  able  to  another  by  the  action  jpro 
deponi  apud  se  passus  est,  an  etiam  socio,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  maliciouB 
culpse,  id  est  desidise  atque  neg-  wrong,  as  a  depositary  is,  or  whether 
ligentise  nomine,  quffisitmn  est:  also  for  a  &ult,  that  is,  for  careless- 
pravahiit  tamen,  etiam  culpfls  no-  ness  and  negligence.  The  opinion  has 
mine  teneri  eum.  Culpa  autem  non  prevailed  that  he  is  also  answerable  for 
ad  exactissimam  diligentiam  diri-  a  fiault,  but  the  fault  is  not  to  be 
genda  est :  sufficit  enim  talem  dili-  measured  by  a  standard  of  the  most 
gentiam  in  communibus  rebus  perfect  carefulness  possible.  It  is 
adhibere  socium,  qualem  suis  rebus  sufficient  that  he  should  be  as  oare^ 
adhibere  solet.  Nam  qui  pcmmi  of  things  belonging  to  the  partnership 
diligentem  socium  sibi  adsiuxdt  de  as  he  is  of  his  own  property.  For  he 
se  queri,  hoc  est  susb  id  impruden-  who  accepts  as  paxiner  a  person  of 
tise  unputare  debet.  careless  habits,  has  only  hunself  to 

blame,  that  is  must  set  it  down  to  the 
score  of  his  own  imprudence. 

D.  xvii.  2.  72. 

Sodetas  jus  quodammodo  fratemitatis  in  se  hdbet.  (D.  xvii. 
2.  63.  pr.)  Hence,  while  each  partner  had,  if  sued,  an  allowance 
(termed  the  benefidum  competentice)  made  for  him,  and  was  only 
held  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his  means  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  38),  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  condemned  in  an  action  pro  socio,  he 
was  marked  with  infamy.     (D.  xvii.  2.  63.  pr.,  1-3 ;  D.  iii.  2.  1.) 

The  action  pro  socio  was  the  remedy  in  almost  every  case  that 
could  arise  between  partners.  It  was  employed,  for  instance,  to 
enforce  accounts,  to  get  compensation  for  losses,  and  to  dissolve 
the  partnership.  If  any  partner  was  guilty  of  a  delict  against  his 
partners,  such  as  theft,  he  would  be  made  amenable  by  such  actions 
as  the  actio  furti^  vi  bonorum  raptorurrbf  or  legis  Aqxdliw^  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Fourth  Book.  There  was  also  another  action  inci- 
dent to  partnerships,  called  the  actio  communi  dividnindo,  which 
was  brought  to  procure  a  partition,  by  the  pidex,  of  the  common 
property.     (D.  xvii.  2.  43  ;  Introd.  sec.  103.) 


Tit.  XXVI.     DE    ilANDATO. 

Mandatum  contrahitur  quinque  The  contract  of  mandate  is  formed 

modis,  sive  sua  tantum  gratia  aliquis  in  five  modes ;  according  as  a  manda- 

tibi  mandet,  sive  sua  et  tua,   sive  tor  gives  you  a  mandate  for  his  benefit 

aliena  tantum,   sive  sua  et  ahena,  only,  or  for  his  benefit  and  for  yours, 

sive  tua  et  aliena.    At  si  tua  tantum  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person 

gratia  tibi  mandatum  sit,  superva-  only,  or  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  a 
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cumn  est  mandatmn  et  ob  id  nulla  third  person,  or  for  your  benefit  and 
ex  eo  obligatio  nee  mandati  inter  that  of  a  third  person.  A  mandate 
vos  actio  nascitur.  made  for  your  benefit  only  is  useless, 

and  does  not  produce  between  yon  any 
obligation  or  action  numdati, 
D.  xviL  1.  2.  pr. ;  Gai.  iiL  156, 156. 

In  the  theory  of  Boman  law  one  person  could  not  represent 
another.  The  person  who  actually  made  the  contract,  who  uttered 
the  binding  words,  or  went  through  the  binding  formalities,  was 
the  only  legal  contractor ;  he  alone  could  sue  and  be  sued.  The 
law  would  not  take  notice  that  it  was  really  in  behalf  of  another 
that  he  made  the  contract. 

But  a  friend  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed  might  be  per- 
suaded to  make  the  contract  in  his  own  name.  Honour  and  friend- 
ship would  then  effect  what  the  law  would  not  compel.  This  Mend 
would  give  up  all  that  he  gained  by  the  contract  to  the  person  at 
whose  request  he  entered  into  it.  The  promise  to  perform  this  act 
of  friendship  was  given,  in  the  old  times  of  Boman  manners,  with 
an  appropriate  formality.  The  person  really  interested  took  the 
friend  by  the  right  hand,  and  told  him  that  he  placed  in  his  hand 
the  trust  he  was  anxious  to  have  discharged.  The  trust,  or  com- 
mission itself,  was  hence  called  mandatnm  (manu  daium).  Plau- 
tus  thus  describes  the  ceremony  (Gaptiv.  ii.  3)  : 
Tynd.  Hcbc  per  dextm^am  tnarrij  te  dextera  retinens  ma7iUj 

OhsecrOy  infidelior  mihi  tie  fuas^  quam  ego  sum  tibi. 

Tu  hoc  agey  tu  mihi  hei'iis  nuiic  es,  tu  patroniiSy  tu  paier ; 

Tibi  cormneTido  spes  opesque  Wjeas, 

Ph.  Mandasti  s<UU. 

The  execution  of  a  mandatum  was  thus  a  discharge  of  an  office 
of  friendship.  Originem  ex  officio  cdque  amddtia  traJiiL  (D.  xvii. 
1.1.4.)  And  it  never  lost  the  traces  of  its  origin.  It  was  always 
necessarily  gratuitous:  the  TnandatarivSy  i.e..  the  person  charged 
with  the  mandatum,  was  obliged  to  bestow  on  it  the  care  of  the 
most  diligent  paterfamilias  (C.  iv.  35.  13),  and  if  he  fuled  to  dis- 
charge the  trust,  and  was  condemned  in  an  ax^tio  mmidatiy  he  was 
stamped  with  infamy.     (D.  iii.  2.  1 ;  Introd.  sec.  48.) 

When  the  introduction  of  the  praetorian  system  furnished  a 
method  by  which  every  equitable  claim  could  be  enforced,  friends 
who  entered  into  such  an  agreement  were  obliged  to  discharge  their 
reciprocal  duties.  The  praetor,  by  the  actio  mandati  directa  given 
to  the  mandator,  compelled  the  mxmda^arius  to  account  for  idl  he 
received,  and  to  pay  over  the  profits,  and,  by  the  actio  mandaii 
contraria  given  to  the  mundatoHm,  compelled  the  mandator  (i.e. 
the  person  who  requested  the  favour)  to  reimburse,  with  interest, 
the  m^ndatarius  for  all  expenses  incurred,  to  indemnify  him  for 
all  losses,  and  to  free  him  from  all  obligations  contracted  in  the 
execution  of  the  mandate.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  contracts  of 
m>andatum  may  be  said  to  be  bilateral. 

The  praetorian  law  went  a  great  step  further,  by  allowing  the 
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mandator  to  bring  equitable  actions  against,  and  to  be  sued  by,  the 
third  party,  with  whom  the  mandatarivs  contracted.  First  as  to 
actions  brought  by  the  mandator.  Whatever  direct  actions  the 
mandatarins  would  properly  have  brought  or  was  liable  to,  the 
mandaior  was  allowed  to  bring  in  the  shape  of  actiones  utiles; 
and  if  the  mandator  sued  or  intended  to  sue,  the  mandatarius 
could  not  sue.  As,  for  instance,  where  the  Tnandatarivs  would 
have  brought  a  condictio^  or  an  actio  empti  or  venditi,  the  man- 
dator was  allowed  to  bring  a  comdictio  utilis^  or  an  actio  utilis 
empti  or  venditi.  (D.  xix.  1.  13.  25.)  In  the  case  of  a  special 
mandate,  these  actions  were  allowed  as  of  course ;  in  the  case  of 
a  general  mandate,  only  when  the  mxindator  had  no  other  way  of 
protecting  his  interests  (D.  xiv.  3.  2)  :  a  mandate  being  termed 
special  when  one  man  charged  another  with  the  execution  of  one 
or  more  particular  things,  and  general  when  he  asked  him  to  repre- 
sent him  in  all  his  affairs. 

Secondly  as  to  actions  brought  against  the  mandator.  There 
were  some  acts,  of  a  solemn  character,  in  which  one  citizen  could 
at  no  time  of  Soman  law  act  for  another,  such  as  bringing  any  of 
the  legis  actiomes^  mancipation,  making  testaments,  or  the  cretio 
or  aditio  of  an  inheritance.  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  9.  5,  note.)  Nor  did  the 
civil  law  ever  permit  any  one,  except  a  son  or  a  slave  (Tit.  28),  to 
contract  for  another  so  as  to  make  the  person  for  whom  he  con- 
tracted directly  responsible  or  directly  able  to  sue  on  the  obligation. 
But  the  prsBtorian  system  gradually  recognised  the  intervention  of 
an  agent.  A  cognitor^  i.e.  a  person  authorised  formally  to  conduct 
a  suit,  was  allowed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
and  fully  represented  his  principal.  (See  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  10.  pr.,  note.) 
The  manager  of  a  shop  (institor)  and  the  captain  of  a  ship 
(magister  navia)  were  permitted  to  bind  their  employers  (Bk.  iv. 
Tit.  7.  2),  and  by  an  extension  of  the  actions  appropriate  to  these 
cases,  i.e.  by  allowing  a  utilis  actio  quasi  institoria  (D.  xvii.  1. 
10.  5),  the  praetor  made  all  employers  liable  for  acts  of  their 
agents  authorised  by  or  profitable  to  them,  and  allowed  actions 
to  be  brought  directly  against  the  employer  without  regard  to  the 
procurator  or  agent ;  and  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  mandator 
was  made  responsible.  The  praetor  also  gave  the  Tnandator  the 
right  to  sue  directly  without  the  consent  of  the  agent  (D.  iii.  3. 
68) ;  a  right  not  given  by  the  actiones  institorice  and  exercitorice 
except  in  special  cases.  Thus,  ultimately,  obligations  were  ac- 
quired by  or  against  the  mandator  through  the  agent,  and  not  for 
him  by  the  agent. 

1.  MandantiB  tantum  gratia  in-  1.  A    mandate    is   made    for   the 

tervenit  mandatnm,  veluti  si  qma  benefit  of  the  mandator  only;  if,  for 
tibi  mandet,  ut  negotia  ejus  gereres,  instance,  any  one  gives  you  a  mandate 
vel  ut  fdndmn  ei  emeres,  vel  nt  pro  to  transact  his  business,  to  buy  an 
eo  sponderes.  estate  for  him,  or  to  become  siurety 

for  him. 

D.  xvii  1.  2. 1. 
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This  is  the  nsnal  case  of  a  mavdatum,  Jnstiniaii  employs 
here,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  word  gponderes,  although  sponsoreg 
no  longer  existed.     (See  Tit.  20.) 


2.  Tua  et  mandantis,  velnti  si 
mandet  tibi,  ut  pecuniam  sub  usuris 
crederes  ei,  ^ ui  m  rem  ipBins  mntna- 
retnr,  aut  si,  volente  te  agere  cum 
eo  ex  fidejuBsoria  causa,  mandet 
tibi,  ut  cum  reo  agas  periculo  man- 
dantis,  vel  ut  ipsius  periculo  stipu- 
leris  ab  eo,  quem  tibi  deleget  ia  id, 
quod  tibi  debuerat. 


2.  A  mandate  is  made  for  your 
benefit  and  that  of  the  mandator;  if, 
for  instance,  he  gives  a  mandate  to 
you  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  a 
person  who  borrows  it  for  the  purposes 
of  the  mandator;  or  if,  when  you  are 
about  to  sue  him  as  &  fidejussor,  he  gives 
you  a  mandate  to  sue  the  principal  at 
his  risk,  or  to  stipulate  at  his  risk  for 
payment  of  something  owed  by  him  to 
you,  with  a  person  whom  he  appoints 
as  his  substitute. 

D.  xvii.  1.  2.  4 ;  D.  xvii.  1.  46.  7,  8. 

Volente  te  agere  cum  eo  ex  fidyussoria  causa.  Under  the 
law  anterior  to  Justinian,  the  creditor  could  sue  either  the  debtor 
or  the  fidqu88or,  but  not  both.  If  he  elected  to  sue  the  latter, 
the  Jidqvssor  might  give  him  a  mandatum  to  sue  the  debtor,  and 
then,  if  the  creditor  did  so,  the  fidejussor  would  be  freed  fit)m 
any  obligation  aa  fidejussor,  but  would  be  bound  as  mandator; 
and  thus  the  mandate  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fidejussor^ 
because  he  would  be  sued  after  the  principal,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditor,  because  he  could  sue  the  principal  first  and  then 
the  surety  in  his  quality  of  mandator,  whereas  he  could  not 
ordinarily  sue  both  the  principal  and  the  surety,  but  was  obliged 
to  make  his  choice  between  them,  as  the  litig  contestatio  in  the 
action  he  first  brought  extinguished  the  obligation  they  had  jointly 
made.  This  could  not  be  of  any  use  after  Justinian  had  decided 
that  the  principal  debtor  should  be  sued  first,  and  then,  if  there 
was  any  deficiency,  the  ^de/i««or.     (See  Tit.  20.  4.) 

Ab  eo  qv£m  tUn  dehget.  The  debtor  points  out  to  the  creditor 
a  third  person  who  owes  the  debtor  a  sum  equal  to  his  debt  to  the 
creditor,  and  asks  the  creditor  to  stipulate  with  this  third  person 
for  payment  of  the  amount  due  from  the  debtor.  K  the  third 
person  does  not  pay,  the  debtor  is  held  responsible  as  mandator. 
The  creditor  thus  benefits,  as  he  has  two  persons  to  sue,  and  the 
debtor  benefits,  because  he  employs  his  creditor  to  collect  a  debt 
due  to  him. 


8.  Aliena  tantiun  causa  inter- 
venit  mandatum,  veluti  si  tibi  man- 
det, ut  Titii  negotia  gereres,  vel  ut 
Titio  fundum  emeres,  vel  ut  pro 
Titio  sponderes. 

D.  xvii, 

4.  Sua  et  aliena,  veluti  si  de 
communibus  suis  et  Titii  negotiis 
gerendis  tibi  mandet,  vel  ut  sibi  et 
Titio  fundum  emeres,  vel  ut  pro  eo 


8.  A  mandate  is  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  third  person,  if,  for  example, 
the  mandator  bids  you  manage  the 
aflGftirs  of  Titius,  or  buy  an  estate  for 
Titius,  or  become  surety  for  Titius. 

1.  2.  2. 

4.  A  mandate  is  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mandator  and  of  a  thin) 
person,  if,  for  example,  the  mandator 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  manage  affurs 
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et  Titio  Bponderes. 


common  to  himself  and  Titios,  or  to 
buy  an  estate  for  himself  and  Titius, 
or  to  become  surety  for  himself  and 
Titius. 


D.  xvii.  1.  2.  8. 


5.  Tua  et  aliena,  veluti  si  tibi 
mandet,  ut  Titio  sub  usuris  crederes. 
Quodsi  ut  sine  usuris  crederes,  aliena 
tantum  gratia  intercedit  mandatum. 


5.  A  mandate  is  made  for  your 
benefit  and  for  that  of  a  third  person, 
if,  for  instance,  the  mandator  bids  you 
to  lend  money  at  interest  to  Titius. 
Were  the  money  to  be  lent  without 
interest,  the  mandate  would  be  only 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person. 


D.  xvii.  1.  2.  5. 


6.  Tua  tantum  gratia  intervenit 
mandatum,  veluti  si  tibi  mandet, 
ut  pecimias  tuas  potius  in  em- 
ptiones  pnediorum  coUoces,  quam 
feneres,  vel  ex  diverso  ut  feneres 
potius,  quam  in  emptiones  preedio- 
rum  colloces.  Cujus  generis  man- 
datum  magis  consilium  est  quam 
mandatum  et  ob  id  non  est  obliga- 
torium,  quia  nemo  ex  consilio  man- 
dati  obligatur,  etiamsi  non  expediat 
ei,  cui  diabitur,  cum  liberum  cuique 
sit  apud  se  explorare,  an  expediat 
oonsilium.  Itaque  si  otiosam  pe- 
cuniam  domi  te  nabentem  hortatus 
fnerit  aliquis,  ut  rem  aliquam  eme- 
res  vel  eam  crederes,  ^uamvis  non 
expedient  tibi  eam  emisse  vel  cre- 
didisae,  non  tamen  tibi  mandati 
tenetur.  Et  adeo  haeo  ita  sunt,  ut 
qusesitum  sit,  an  mandati  teneatur, 
qui  mandavit  tibi,  ut  Titio  pecuniam 
fenerares:  sed  obtinuit  Sabini  sen- 
tentia,  obligatorium  esse  in  hoc  casu 
mandatum,  quia  non  aliter  Titio 
credidisses,  quam  si  tibi  mandatum 
esset. 

Gai.  iii.  166 


6.  A  mandate  is  made  for  your 
benefit  only,  if,  for  example,  the  man- 
dator bids  you  invest  your  money  in 
the  purchase  of  land  ra^er  than  put 
it  out  to  interest,  or  conversely.  Such 
a  mandate  is  rather  a  piece  of  advice 
than  a  mandate,  and  consequently  is 
not  obligatory,  as  no  one  is  bound  by 
g^iving  advice,  although  it  be  not  judi- 
cious, as  each  may  judge  for  himself 
what  the  worth  of  the  advice  is.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  a  sum  of  money 
lying  idle  m  your  house,  and  any  one 
advises  you  to  make  a  purchase  with 
it,  or  put  it  out  to  interest,  although 
it  may  not  be  advantageous  to  you  to 
have  made  this  purchase,  or  to  have 
lent  your  money,  yet  your  adviser  is 
not  boimd  by  an  action  mandaU,  So 
much  so»  that  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a  person  is  bound  by  this 
action  who  has  given  you  a  mandate  to 
lend  your  money  at  interest  to  Titius. 
But  tiie  opinion  of  Sabinus  has  pre- 
vailed, that  such  a  mandate  is  obliga- 
tory, as  you  would  not  have  lent  your 
money  to  Titius  unless  the  mandate 
had  been  given  to  you. 

;  D.  xvii.  1.  2.  6. 


It  was  a  very  narrow  line  which  divided  the  expression  of  a 
mere  opinion  advising  another  person  to  do  a  thing,  and  such  a 
request  to  him  to  do  it  as  involved  the  responsibilities  of  a  mavr- 
datum.  Everything  depended  on  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
The  question  was,  did  the  person  who  expressed  the  opinion,  or 
made  the  request,  mean  to  say  that,  if  the  opinion  would  not  be 
adopted,  or  the  request  granted,  unless  he  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  he  was  willing  to  become  responsible  ?  If 
he  did  mean  this,  he  was  treated  as  a  rrumdator. 

A  mandator  stood  in  this  and  similar  cases  almost  exactly 
in  the  place  of  a  fidqussor.  Neque  enim  multum  referre  prce- 
sens  quis  interrogatus  fidejuheat,  an   ahsens  mandet,  (D.  xvii.  1. 
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32.)  Accordingly,  in  the  Digest  and  the  Code,  the  two  are  treated 
of  under  the  same  head,  de  fidejti88oribu8  et  mandatoribus.  For 
the  mandate  might  be  an  intercessio,  i.e.  a  mode  in  which  a  third 
party  steps  in  between  two  others  as  a  surety  for  one  of  them^ 
and  was  subject  to  the  general  rules  common  to  accessory  contracts, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  senatusconstdtum  Vellemnum  with 
respect  to  women,  the  beneficium  discussionis  under  Justinian, 
i.e.  that  the  principal  should  be  sued  first,  the  heneficium,  di- 
visionis  under  Hadrian's  rescript,  i.e.  that  the  liabilities  of  co- 
sureties should  be  divided,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  heneficmm 
cedendarum  actionum,    (See  Tit.  20.  4.) 

But  the  mandatum,  being  a  distinct  and  not  an  accessory 
contract,  was,  in  some  points,  distinguished  from  a  jldqussio. 
1.  The  mandator  was  sometimes  considered  more  responsible  than 
the  fidejvssor.  If  a  minor  borrowed  money  under  a  guarantee,  and 
was  restitvhLS  in  integrum^  Ulpian  says  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  loss  should  fall  on  the  creditor  or  the  fidqvssor ;  but  he  is 
clear  it  ought  to  fall  on  the  mandator  if  the  guarantee  was  given 
by  mandate,  not  by  fidejvssio.  (D.  iv.  4.  13.  pr.)  2.  The  debtor 
and  the  fidejvssor  being  liable  for  the  same  debt,  the  litis  cofnte^ 
tatio  in  a  suit  against  the  debtor  released  the  fidyvssor ;  but  this 
was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Tnandaior^  who  was  bound  by  a 
separate  contract.  Justinian  altered  the  law,  and  made  the  action 
against  the  fidejussor  survive,  thus,  as  he  says,  placing  him  in  the 
position  of  the  mandator.  (0.  viii.  41.  28.)  3.  If  once  there 
was  a  litis  contestatio  in  a  suit  against  the  fidejussor^  it  was  no 
longer  open  to  the  fidejussor  to  demand  that  the  actions  against 
the  debtor  and  the  other  fidyussores  should  be  ceded  to  him,  for 
the  litis  contestatio  had  extinguished  them;  but  neither  the  liiif 
contestatio  nor  judgment  against  the  debtor  affected  the  claim  of 
the  mandator  for  the  cession  of  actions.  (D.  xlvi.  3.  95.  10.) 
4.  The  fidejussor  could  only  claim  that  the  actions  which  the 
creditor  actually  had  should  be  ceded  to  him ;  but  the  mandcdor 
was  altogether  released  if  the  creditor  had  abandoned  the  right  of 
bringing  any  action  he  could  have  brought,  because,  the  contracts 
being  distinct  and  the  creditor  bound  by  a  bilateral  contract  to 
the  m^ndator^  if  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty,  the  mandator  was 
free  from  his  obligation.     (D.  xlvi.  3.  95.  11.) 

7.  Blad  quoque  mandatmn  non  7.  A  mandate,  again,  is  not  obliga* 

est  obligatorium,  qaod  contra  bonos  tory  which  is  contrary  to  bom  mores ; 

mores  est,  velnti  si  Titius  de  fiirto  as,  for  instance,  if  Titios  gives  you  a 

ant  damno  &ciendo  aut  de  injuria  mandate  to  commit  a  theft,  or  do  a 

facienda  tibi  mandet.     Licet  enim  harm  or  injury ;  for  although  you  pay 

poenam  istins  facti  nomine  praesti-  the  penalty  of  what  you  may  do,  yon 

teris,  non  tamen  ullam  habes  ad-  have  not  in  such  a  case  an  action 

versos  Titium  actionem.  against  Titius. 
Gai.  iii.  167 ;  D.  xvii.  1.  22.  6. 

r  mandatmn,  8.  A  mandi 

nes  mandati.    the  limits  of  th< 

Ut  ecce  si  quis  usque  ad  centum    if  a  mandator  bids  you  buy  land  or 


8.  Is,  qui  exsequitur  mandatmn,  8.  A  mandatary  must  not  exceed 

non  debet  excedere  fines  mandati.    the  limits  of  the  mandate ;  for  instance, 
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anreos  mandaverit  tibi,  nt  fandum 
emeres  vel  ut  pro  Titio  sponderes, 
neque  pluris  emere  debes  neque  in 
ampliorem  pecuniam  fidejubere ; 
alioquin  non  habebis  cum  eo  man- 
dati  actionem :  adeo  quidem,  at 
Sabino  et  Cassio  placuerit,  etiam 
si  OBqne  ad  oentmn  aureos  cum  eo 
agere  velis,  inutiliter  te  acturmn. 
Diyersee  scholae  anotores  recte  te 
usque  ad  centum  aureos  acturum 
existimant:  quse  sententia  sane 
benignior  est.  Quod  si  minoris 
emeris,  habebis  scilicet  cum  eo  ac- 
tionem, quoniam  qui  mandat,  ut  sibi 
centmn  aureorum  fundus  emeretur, 
is  uti^ue  mandasse  inteUegitur,  ut 
xninons,  si  possit,  emeretur. 


Gai.  iiL  161 ;  D.  xvii. 


become  surety  for  Titius  up  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  a/u/rei,  you  must 
not  exceed  this  sum  in  making  the 
purchase  or  becoming  surety,  otherwise 
you  will  not  have  an  action  mandati ; 
so  much  so,  that  Sabinus  and  Gassius 
thought  that  even  if  you  limited  your 
action  to  a  hundred  aurei,  you  would 
bring  it  in  vain.  The  authors  of  the 
opposite  school  think  that  ^ou  may 
rightly  bring  an  action  limited  to  a 
hundred  cmrei,  and  this  opinion  is 
doubtless  the  more  gracious.  If  you 
lay  out  less  on  the  purchase,  you  can 
certainly  bring  an  action  agamst  the 
mandator;  for  a  person  who  gives  a 
mandate  that  an  estate  shall  be  bought 
for  him  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  oc^et, 
is  understood  to  mean  that  it  should 
be  bought  for  less  if  possible. 

1.  8.  2 ;  D.  xvii.  1.  4.  6. 


Qui  excessitj  alivd  quid  fo/cere  videtur.  (D.  xvii.  1 .  5.)  Sa- 
binoB,  in  giving  the  opinion  mentioned  in  the  text,  insisted  very 
rigorously  on  the  effect  of  the  thing  done  being  aliitd  quid. 

9.  Becte  quoque  mandatum  con-  9.  The  mandate,  although  validly 

tntetmn,  si,  dum  adhuc  inte^a  res    formed,  is  extinguished,  if  before  it 
sit,  revocatum  fuerit,  evanescit.  is  begun  to  be  executed  it  is  revoked. 

Gai.  iiL  159. 

The  power  of  revoking  the  mandate,  if  the  revocation  did  not 
harm  the  mandatarius,  i.e.  if  the  matter  was  still  res  integra,  gives 
a  peculiar  feature  to  this  contract.  The  contract  was  formed,  and 
yet  it  was  not  certain  to  come  into  operation. 


10.  Item  si  adhuc  integro  man- 
dato  mors  alterutrius  interveniat,  id 
est  vel  ejus,  qui  mandaverit,  vel 
ejus,  qm  mandatum  susceperit, 
solvitur  mandatum.  Sed  utihtatis 
causa  receptum  est,  si  mortuo  eo, 
qui  tibi  mandaverit,  tu  ignorans, 
eum  decessisse,  exsecutus  faeras 
mandatum,  posse  te  agere  mandati 
actione :  alioquin  justa  et  jprobabilis 
ignorantia  damnum  tibi  afferat.  Et 
huio  simile  est,  quod  placuit,  si  debi- 
tores  manumisso  dispensatore  Titii 
per  igporantiam  liberto  solverint, 
Hberari  eos:  cum  alioquin  stricta 
juris  rations  non  possent  liberari, 
quia  alii  solvissent,  quam  cui  solvere 
debuerint. 


10.  A  mandate  is  also  extinguished, 
if,  before  it  is  begun  to  be  executed, 
the  mandator  or  mandatary  dies.  But 
motives  of  convenience  have  given  rise 
to  the  decision,  that  if^  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  you,  in  ignorance  of 
his  decease,  execute  the  mandate,  you 
may  bring  an  action  mandati ;  other- 
wise you  would  be  prejudiced  by  what 
was  allowable  and  natural  ignorance. 
Similarly  it  has  been  decided  that,  if 
debtors  make  a  payment  to  the  steward 
of  Titius,  after  he  has  been  en- 
franchised, in  ignorance  of  his  en- 
franchisement, they  are  freed  from 
their  obligation,  although,  in  strict 
law,  they  could  not  be  freed,  as  they 
have  made  the  payment  to  a  person 
other  than  him  to  whom  they  ought  to 
have  made  it. 


Gai.  iii.  160;  D.  xvii.  1.  26.  pr. 
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Manumwso.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the  slave  had  not  been 
enfranchised,  but  had  been  sold,  or  had  his  office  of  dispemfator 
taken  from  him  without  the  knowledge  of  the  debtors.  (D.  xlvi. 
3.51.) 


11.  Mandatum  non  Buscipere 
liberum  est :  susceptnm  autem  oon< 
snmmandiun  aut  quam  primom  re- 
nontiandum  est,  ut  aut  per  semet 
ipsum  ant  per  alium  eandem  rem 
mandator  exseqnatnr.  Nam  nisi  ita 
renuntiatur,  nt  Integra  causa  man- 
datori  reservetur  eandem  rem  ex- 
plicandi,  nihilo  minus  mandati  actio 
locum  habet,  nisi  si  justa  causa 
intercessit  aut  non  renuntiandi  aut 
intempeetive  renuntiandi. 


11.  Every  one  is  free  to  refuse  ac- 
cepting a  mandate,  but  if  it  is  once 
accepted,  it  must  be  executed,  or  else 
renounced  with  all  despatdi  so  as  to 
permit  the  mandator  carrying  out  his 
purpose  himself  or  through  another. 
For,  unless  the  renunciation  is  made  so 
that  the  numdator  is  still  in  a  position 
to  do  this,  an  action  mwndati  may  be 
brought  in  spite  of  the  renimciation 
of  the  mandatary,  unless  some  good 
reason  has  prevented  him  making  the 
renunciation,  or  making  it  within  a 
proper  time. 
D.  xvii.  1.  22. 11. 

Nisi  si  justa  cmisa.  For  example,  a  sudden  and  serioas  illness, 
a  deadly  enmity  springing  up  between  the  mandator  and  the  man- 
datarius^  or  the  insolvency  of  the  former.  (D.  xvii.  1.  23-25.) 
In  the  execution  of  the  mandate  the  mandata/riris  was  boand  to 
use  the  diligence  of  a  bonus  paterfamvilias,     (Tit.  27.  1.) 


12.  Mandatum  et  in  diem  difTerri 
et  sub  condicione  fieri  potest. 


12.  A  mandate  majr  be  made  to 
take  effect  from  a  particular  time,  or 
may  be  made  conditionally. 
D.  xvii.  1.  1.  8. 


18.  In  sunrnia  sciendmn  est, 
mandatmn,  nisi  gratuitum  sit,  in 
ftliftm  formam  negotii  cadere :  nam 
mercede  constituta,  Incipit  locatio 
et  conductio  esse.  Et  ut  generaliter 
dixerimus:  quibus  casibus,  sine 
mercede  suscepto  officio,  mandati 
aut  depositi  contrahitur  negotium, 
his  casibus,  interveniente  mercede, 
locatio  et  conductio  contrahi  intelle- 
gitur.  Et  ideo  si  fiilloni  polienda 
curandave  vestimenta  dederis  aut 
sarcinatori  sarcienda,  nulla  mercede 
constituta  neque  promissa,  mandati 
competit  actio. 


18.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  unless  a  mandate  is  gratuitous, 
it  will  take  the  form  of  some  other 
contract ;  for,  if  a  consideration  is  fixed 
on,  it  is  a  contract  of  letting  on  hire. 
And  generally  we  may  say,  that  in 
every  case  in  which,  whenever,  the 
duty  being  undertaken  without  pay, 
there  is  a  contract  of  mandate  or  de- 
posit, in  every  such  case,  if  pay  is 
received,  the  contract  is  one  of  letting 
to  hire.  If^  therefore,  a  person  gives 
his  clothes  to  a  fuller  to  be  scoured  or 
cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor  to  be  mended, 
without  any  pay  being  agreed  on  or 
promised,  an  action  mandati  may  be 
brought. 
Gai.  ii.  162 ;  D.  xvii.  1.  1.  4. 

Although  the  execution  of  the  mandatum  was  necessarily  gra- 
tuitous, yet,  without  making  the  contract  a  locaiio  conductio^  a 
mandaior  might  offer  a  reward  to  the  mmidaiarius^  not  exactly 
in  payment  of,  but  in  gratitude  for,  his  services.  Such  a  recom- 
pense was  called  honoranuvi,  or  sometimes  solarium^  a  term  that 
was  especially  applied  to  the  recompense  offered  to  those  who  ex- 
ercised the  liberal  professions,  such  as  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
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physicians,  advocates,  &c.  These  honora/na  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  action  ;  but  the  magistrate,  praetor,  or  presses  of  the 
province  pronounced  extra  ordinem  (see  Introd.  sec.  108)  whether 
they  were  due  and  what  was  the  proper  amount.     (D.  1.  13.  1.) 


Trr.  XXVII.     DE  OBLIGATIONIBUS  QUASI  EX 
CONTRACTU. 

Post  genera  contractuum  enmne-  Having  enumerated  the  different 
rata  dispiciamns  etiam  de  his  obli-  kinds  of  contracts,  let  ns  treat  of  those 
gationibus,  quae  non  proprie  quidem  obligations  which  do  not  spring,  pro- 
ex  contractu  nasci  intelleguntur,  perly  speaking,  from  a  contract,  but 
sed  tamen,  quia  non  ex  maJeficio  yet,  as  they  do  not  take  their  origin 
substantiam  capiunt,  quasi  ex  con-  from  a  delict,  seem  to  arise,  as  it  were, 
tractu  nasci  videntur.  from  a  contract. 

If  obligations  were  to  be  considered  as  always  arising  either  ex 
comi/ractu  or  ex  delicto^  one  man  could  only  be  bound  to  another  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  by  a  mutual  exercise  of  will  he  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  him,  or  he  had  done  him  some  injury  which 
he  ought  to  repair.  But  there  were  many  instances  in  which  justice 
required  that  he  should  be  considered  bound,  where  no  contract  had 
been  made,  and  where  nothing  to  which  the  law  gave  the  technical 
term  of  delictum  had  been  committed.  Such  cases,  however,  if 
separately  examined,  would  approach  either  to  an  obligatio  ex 
rontrdctu  or  to  one  ex  delicto.  If  it  more  nearly  resembled  the 
former,  the  binding  tie  was  called  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu ; 
if  the  latter,  it  was  called  an  obligatio  quad  ex  delicto.  (See  Introd. 
sec.  87,  88.) 

The  leading  distinction  between  obligations  ex  contractu  and 
those  qvjosi  ex  contractu  is,  that  in  the  former  one  person  chooses 
to  bind  himself  to  another,  in  the  latter  he  is  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  is  thereby  bound  to  another.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  examples  given  in  the  Title  :  if  I  take  upon  me  the 
management  of  my  neighbour's  affairs,  become  tutor,  have  things 
in  common  with  others  who  are  not  my  partners,  accept  an  in- 
heritance, or  receive  money  not  due  to  me,  the  mere  fact  of  my  so 
conducting  myself  imposes  upon  me  certain  duties  which  the  law 
will  force  me  to  fulfil.  Of  course,  if  I  make  an  express  agreement 
in  any  of  these  cases,  I  am  then  bound  by  the  agreement,  and  not 
by  the  circumstances  of  my  position.  It  is  only  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  that  I  am  bound  by  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu. 
An  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu  does  not  rest  on  any  contract  at 
all ;  it  rests  on  a  fact  or  event,  but  there  is  an  analogy  between  a 
contract  and  the  kind  of  fact  or  events  which  give  rise  to  an  obli- 
gatio quasi  ex  contractu^  for  they  both  create  rights  in  personam, 
(See  Austin,  Jurisprudence  (ed.  1869),  p.  944.)  The  instances  of 
obligations  quasi  ex  contractu  which  follow  are  only  meant  as 
examples,  not  as  an  exhaustive  list. 
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1.  Igitur  cum  quia  absentis  ne- 
gotia  gesserit,  ultro  citroque  inter 
eos  nascuntnr  actiones,  quse  appel- 
lantur  negotiorum  gestonim:  sed 
domino  ^uidem  rei  gestae  ad  versus 
eum,  qm  gessit,  directa  competit 
actio,  negotiorum  autem  gestori  con- 
traria.  Quas  ex  nullo  contractu 
proprie  nasci  manifestum  est:  qxd^pe 
ita  nascuntur  istse  actiones,  si  sine 
mandato  quisque  alienis  negotiis 
gerendis  se  obtulerit:  ex  qua  causa 
ii,  quorum  negotia  gesta  fiierint, 
etiam  ignorantes  obligantnr.  Idque 
utilitatis  causa  receptum  est,  ne 
absentium,  qui  subita  festinatione 
coacti,  nulli  demandata  negotiorum 
suorum  administratione,  peregre 
profecti  essent,  desererentur  ne- 
gotia: quse  sane  nemo  ouraturus 
esset,  si  de  eo,  quod  quis  impendisset, 
nullam  habiturus  esset  actionem. 
Sicut  autem  is,  qui  utiliter  gesserit 
negotia,  habet  obligatum  dominum 
negotiorum,  ita  et  contra  iste  quo- 
(^ue  tenetur,  ut  administrationis  ra- 
tionem  reddat.  Quo  casu  ad  exactis- 
simam  quisque  diligentiam  compel- 
litur  reddere  rationem :  nee  sufficit 
talem  diligentiam  adhibere,  (jualem 
suis  rebus  adhibere  soleret,  si  modo 
alius  diligentior  commodius  admini- 
straturus  esset  negotia. 


LIB.   in.     TIT.  XXVII. 


D.  iii.  5.  2 ;  D,  xliv. 


1.  Thus,  if  a  person  has  managed 
the  affairs  of  another  in  his  absence, 
they  have  reciprocally  actions  negotio- 
rti/m  gestorum,  the  action  belonging  to 
the  owner  against  him  who  has  managed 
his  af^Eiirs  being  an  actio  directa,  and 
the  action  given  to  this  person  against 
the  owner  being  an  actio  contraria.  It 
is  evident  that  these  actions  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  arise  from  a  con- 
tract, for  they  arise  only  when  one 
person  has,  without  receiving  a  man- 
date, taken  upon  himself  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affiurs  of  another,  and 
consequently  those  whose  afiEiairs  are 
thus  managed  are  bound  by  an  obliga- 
tion, even  without  their  knowing  it. 
It  is  from  motives  of  convenience  that 
this  has  been  admitted,  to  prevent  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  afiEiftirs  of  absent 
persons,  who  may  be  forced  to  depart 
m  haste,  without  having  entrusted  the 
management  to  any  one ;  and  certainly 
no  one  would  pay  any  attention  to  their 
affairSfUnless  he  could  recover  by  action 
any  expenses  he  might  be  put  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  just  as  he  who  has  ad- 
vantageously managed  the  affurs  of 
another  makes  this  person  liable  to 
him  by  an  obligation,  so  he  himself  is 
bound  to  render  an  account  of  his 
management.  And  the  standard  which 
he  is>  bound  to  observe  in  rendering  an 
account,  is  that  of  the  most  exact  dili- 
gence, nor  is  it  sufficient  that  he  shoidd 
use  such  diligence  as  he  employs  in  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs,  that  is. 
if  it  is  possible  that  a  person  of  greater 
diligence  would  be  likely  to  manage 
the  afiEiairs  of  the  absent  person  better. 

7.6.  pr.;  C.  ii.  18.  20. 


Eticmv  ignorcmtes.  If  the  owners  had  known  of  the  part  taken 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  there  would  have  been  a  man" 
datum  tadtum. 


2.  Tutores  quoque,  qui  tutels 
judicio  tenentur,  non  proprie  ex  con- 
tractu obligati  intelleguntur  (nullum 
enim  negotium  inter  tutorem  et  pu- 
pillum  contrahitur) :  sed  quia  sane 
non  ex  maleficio  tenentur,  quasi  ex 
contractu  teneri  videntur.  Et  hoc 
autem  casu  mutuse  sunt  actiones: 
non  tantum  enim  pupillus  cum  tutore 
habet  tutelae  actionem,  sed  et  ex 
contrario  tutor  cum  pupillo  habet 
contrariam  tutelse,  si  vel  impendent 
aliquid  in  rem  pupilli  vel  pro  eo 
fiierit  obligatus  aut  rem  suam  credi- 


2.  Tutors,  again,  who  are  liable  to 
the  action  tuteke,  are  not,  properly 
spelling,  bound  by  a  contract,  for 
there  is  no  contract  made  between  the 
tutor  and  the  pupil ;  but  as  they  are 
certainly  not  bound  by  a  delict,  they 
seem  to  be  boimd  qua^  ex  eontractv. 
In  this  case,  too,  there  are  recq)rocal 
actions,  for  not  only  has  the  pupil  an 
action  tutelce  against  the  tutor,  but,  in 
his  turn,  the  tutor  has  an  actio  con- 
traria  tutelce  against  the  pupil,  if  he 
has  incurred  any  expenses  in  managing 
the  pupil's  property,  or  has  entered 
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tori  ejus  obligaverit.  into  an  obligation  for  him,  or  given  his 

own  property  as  security  to  the  pupil's 
creditors. 

D.  xliv.  7.  5. 1. 

We  should  add  here  the  corresponding  case  of  the  curator. 
His  negotiorum  gestio  did  not  give  rise  to  a  special  action,  but 
to  the  actio  negotiorum  gestorum  contraria^  of  wluch  he  could  avail 
himself  to  reimburse  himself  for  all  reasonable  expenses.  (D.  iii. 
5.  8.  5 ;  D.  xxvii.  3.  4.  3.) 

Quasi  ex  contractu  teneri  vid&iitur.  The  exact  translation 
would  be  '  seem  to  be  bound  by  a  tie  analogous  to  that  by  which 
persons  are  bound  under  contracts ; '  but  as  this  is  too  long  a 
phrase  to  repeat  every  time  the  words  quad  ex  contractu  occur, 
the  Latin  has  been  retained  in  the  translation. 

3.  Item  si  inter  aliquos  com-  8.  So,  again,  if  a  thing  is  common 
munis  sit  res  sine  societate,  veluti  to  two  or  more  persons,  without  there 
quod  pariter  eis  legata  donatave  being  any  partnership  between  them, 
asset,  et  alter  eorom  alteri  ideo  as,  for  instance,  if  they  have  received 
teneatur  communi  dividmido  ju-  a  joint  legacy  or  gift,  and  one  of  them 
dicio,  quod  solus  fructus  ex  ea  re  is  liable  to  the  other  by  an  action  com- 
perceperit,  aut  quod  socius  eius  in  muni  dimdtmdo,  because  he  alone  has 
eamremnecessariasimpensas&cerit:  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  thin^,  or  be- 
non  inteUegitur  proprie  ex  contractu  cause  the  other  party  has  mcurred 
obligatus  esse,  quippe  nihil  inter  se  expenses  necessary  for  the  thing,  he 
eontraxerunt :  sed  quia  non  ex  male-  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  bound  by 
ficio  tenetar,  quasi  ex  contractu  a  contract,  for  no  contract  has  been 
teneri  videtur.  made ;  but  as  he  is  not  bound  by  a  de- 
lict, he  is  said  to  be  bound  qtuiH  ex 
contraoiu. 

D.  xviL  2.  81,  84. 

Necessarian  impetisas.  Useful  expenses,  and  not  merely  neces- 
sary ones,  could  be  recovered.     (D.  x.  3.  11.) 

4.  Idem  juris  est  de  eo,  qui  4.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  a 
coheredi  suo  mmilise  erciscundce  ju-  person  who  is  bound  to  his  co-heir 
dicio  ex  his  causis  obligatus  est.           under    similar    circumstances  by  an 

Buciion  fwmilicd  erciacunda. 

D.  xviL  2.  84. 

The  a^tio  farrvilice  erciscuncUe  was  that  by  which  any  one  hei'es 
applied  to  the  judge  to  make  a  fair  division  of  the  inheritance. 
(See  Introd.  sec.  103.) 

5.  Heres  quoque  legatorum  no-  5.  The  heir,  too,  is  not,  properly 
mine  non  proprie  ex  contractu  obli-  speaking,  bound  in  regard  to  legacies 
gatus  intellegitur ;  neque  enim  cum  by  a  contract,  for  the  legatee  cannot 
herede  neque  cum  defancto  ullum  be  properly  said  to  have  made  a  con- 
negotium  legatarius  gessisse  proprie  tract  with  the  heir  or  with  the  de- 
dici  potest :  sed  quia  ex  malencio  ceased ;  but,  as  the  heir  is  not  bound 
non  est  obligatus  heres,  quasi  ex  by  a  delict,  he  is  considered  to  be 
contractu  debere  intellegitur.  bound  quasi  ex  contractu, 

D.  xliv.  7.  5.  2. 

The  circumstance  of  accepting  the  inheritance  imposed  on  the 

c  c  2 
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heir  the  obligation  of  carrying  oat  the  testator's  wishes,  and  this  he 
was  compelled  to  do  by  the  actio  ex  testamento.  If  a  particular 
thing  was  given  as  a  legacy,  so  that  the  legatee  oonld  bring  a 
vindicaiioy  he  might  exercise  his  choice  between  the  personal  and 
the  real  action. 

6.  Item  is,  cui  qnis  per  errorem  6.  A  person  to  whom  money  not 

non  debitmn  solvit,  quasi  ex  con-  due  has  been  paid  by  mistake,  is  bound 

tractu  debere  videtur.    Adeo  enim  qucLai  ex  contractu.    For  so  &r  is  he 

non    inteUegitur   proprie    ex    con-  from  being  bound  by  a  contract,  that, 

tractu    obli^tus,    ut,  si    certiorem  to  reason  strictly,  we  may  say,  as  we 

rationem  sequamur,  magis,  ut  supra  have   said  before,  that  he  is  bound 

diximus,  ex  distractu  quam  ex  con-  rather  by  the  dissolution  than  by  the 

tractu   ^ossit  dici    obligatus    esse:  formation  of  a  contract;  for  a  pay- 

nam  qm  solvendi  animo  pecuniam  ment  is  generally  made  to  dissolve,  not 

dat,  in  hoc    dare  videtur,  ut  dis-  to  form,  a  contract ;  and  yet  he  who 

trahat  potins  negotiiun  quam  con-  receives  it  in  the  case  we  have  men- 

trahat.    Sed  tamen  proinde  is,  <|ui  tioned  is  bound  exactly  as  if  it  had 

accepit,  obligatur,  ac  si  mutuum  illi  been  given  him  as  a  mutuuniy  and  is 

daretur,  et  ideo  oondictione  tenetur.  therefore  liable  to  a  condictio. 

D.  xliv.  7.  6.  8. 

If  a  person  knowingly  made  a  payment  not  due,  he  oonld  not 
recover  what  he  paid,  as  the  payment  was  treated  as  a  gift  (D. 
1.  17.  53) ;  nor  could  he,  if  he  paid  what  was  due  by  a  natural, 
though  not  by  a  legal,  obligation,  or  if  he  paid  sooner  than  he 
need  have  done  what  he  must  pay  at  a  certain  date ;  but  he  conld 
recover  if  he  paid,  under  a  conditional  undertaking,  before  the  event 
had  happened.  (D.  xii.  6.  64.)  Whether  the  error  which  would 
permit  him  to  recover  might  be  one  arising  from  ignorance  not 
only  of  fact  but  of  law,  is  uncertain. .  We  find  on  the  one  hand 
sudi  statements  as  Juris  ignorantiu  suum  peterUibus  non  noeet 
(D.  xxii.  6.  7),  and  on  the  other  such  as  Regvla  est  juris  qtiidem 
ignorantiami  cuiqxie  nocere  (D.  xxii.  6.  9  ;  C.  i.  18). 

The  word  '  pay,'  '  solvo,'  must  be  taken  in  a  much  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  the  payment  of  money.  It  must  be  considered 
as  including  anything  given  to  or  done  for  another. 

It  is  here  said  that  the  person  who  receives  what  is  not  due  is 
bound  not  merely  qiiasi  ex  contractu^  but  as  if  he  had  been  bound 
by  a  particular  contract,  viz.  mutuum.  So  the  persons  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  another,  the  tutor  and  the  curator,  are  bound  as  if 
by  a  mandate,  and  the  persons  mentioned  in  paragr.  3  and  4  as  if 
they  were  bound  by  the  particular  contract  of  sodetas. 

The  remedy  of  the  person  who  had  paid  by  mistake  was  termed 
condictio  indebiti^  and  if  the  thing  paid  or  given  over  was  money, 
or  anything  of  which  an  equal  quantity  could  be  given  in  return, 
the  action  was  precisely  like  the  condictio  certi  protecting  a  tow- 
tuum,  (See  Tit.  13.  2.  note  7.)  But  if  it  was  not  of  this  nature, 
if,  for  example,  a  freedman,  bound  to  render  some  services  to  his 
patron,  had  by  mistake  rendered  other  services,  he  could  recover 
the  value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  this  was  an  uncertain 
amount.     This  does  not  resemble  the  position  of  a  person  recover- 
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ing  a  nmtuum,  (D.  xii.  6.  26.  12.)  The  non-liability  of  a  pupil 
to  repay  what  he  had  received  without  being  due  to  him  has  been 
noticed  in  Tit.  14.  1. 

7.  Ex  qnibusdAm  tamen  causis  7.  In  some  cases,  however,  money 

repeti  non  potest,  quod  per  errorem  paid  by  mistake  cannot  be  recovered, 

non  debitmn  solutnm  sit.    Namqne  The  ancients  have  decided  that  this  is 

definivemnt     veteres,     ex     qtdbus  so  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  re- 

causis  iufitiando  lis  crescit,  ex  his  covered  is  increased  if  the  liability  is 

causis  non  debitum  solutum  repeti  denied;    as,   for  instance,  in  actions 

non  posse,  veluti  ex  lege  Aquilia,  brought  under  the  lex  Aqidlia,  or  with 

item  ex  legato.  Quod  veteres  quidem  respect  to  a  legacy.     The  rule  was 

in  his  legatis  locum  habere  volue-  only  apphed  by  the  ancients,  in  the 

runt,  qusB  certa  constituta  per  dam-  case  of  legacies  where  specific  things 

nationem  cuicumque  fuerunt  legata :  were  given  fer  dcMnnoHonem,     But 

nostra  autem  constitutio  cum  unam  our  constitution,  which  has  placed  all 

naturam  omnibus  legatis  et  fidei-  legacies  and^<2^ommma  on  the  same 

commissis  indulsit,  hujusmodi  aug-  footing,  has  decided  that  this  increase 

mentum  in  omnibus  legatis  et  fidei-  should  be  extended  to  all  legacies  and 

commissis  extendi  voluit:  sed  non  fideicommissa.     It  has  not,  however, 

omnibus  legatariis  prsebuit,  sed  tan-  given  it  in  behalf  of  all  legatees,  but 

tummodo  in  his  legatis  et  fideicom-  only  in  the  case  of  legacies  and  fidei' 

missis,    qu£e    sacrosanctis    ecdesiis  commUsa  left  to  holy  churches  and 

ceterisque  venerabilibus  locis,  quse  other  venerable  places  held  in  honour 

religionis  vel  pietatis  intuitu  hono-  from    feelings    of  religion  or  piety; 

rificantur,  derelicta    simt,    quae    si  such  legacies,  although  paid  when  not 

indebita  solvantur,  non  repetuntur.  due,  cannot  be  recovered. 

Gai.  ii.  283,  and  iv.  9, 171 ;  C.  iv.  5.  4 ;  C.  i.  2.  28. 

This  penalty,  first  exacted  from  those  who  denied  that  a  judg- 
ment pronounced  against  them  had  been  pronounced,  was  extended 
to  cases  of  refusing  to  pay  legacies  given  per  darrmationem^  to 
cases  under  the  lex  Aquilia  (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  3),  and  to  many  other 
cases.     (Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  19,  23.) 

In  idl  cases  where  by  denying  his  liability  the  person  liable 
might  have  an  increased  amount  ultimately  recovered  against  him, 
it  was  considered  that  paying  the  thing  for  which  he  was,  or  for 
which  he  thought  himself,  liable,  was  but  a  mode  of  escaping  from 
paying  a  penalty,  and  that  it  was  paid  in  order  to  attain  security. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  discovered  that  the  thing  need  not  have  been 
paid,  yet,  as  the  person  who  paid  it  had  paid  it  to  purchase  secu- 
rity, he  could  not  recover  it  back. 

Nostra  constikiiio.  This  constitution  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Code,  but  we  have  provisions  in  the  Code  bearing  on  the  subject. 
(SeeC.  vi.  43.  2.  1-3.) 

Ceteris  venerahiliims  locis.  Such,  for  instance,  as  monasteries, 
asylums  for  strangers,  orphans,  the  aged,  &c.     (C.  i.  2.  23.) 
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Tit.  XXVIII.    PER  QUAS  PERSONAS  NOBIS 
OBLIGATIO  ADQUIRITUR. 


ExpositiBgeneribos  obligationmu, 
qu»  ex  contractu  vel  quasi  ex  con- 
tractu nascuntur,  admonendi  sumus, 
adquiri  vobis  non  solum  per  vosmet 
ipsos,  sed  etiam  per  eas  quoque  pei:- 
sonas,  qu»  in  vestra  potestate  sunt, 
veluti  per  servos  vestros  et  filios : 
ut  tamen,  quod  per  servos  quidem 
vobis  adquiritnr,  totum  vestrum 
fiat,  quod  autem  per  liberos,  quos 
in  potestate  habetis,  ex  obligatione 
fuerit  adquisitum,  hoc  dividatur 
secTindum  imaginem  reniin  proprie- 
tatis  et  usnsfructus,  quam  nostra 
discrevit  constitutio :  ut,  quod  ab 
actione  commodum  perveniat,  hujus 
usnmfructum  quidem  habeat  pater, 
jsroprietas  autem  filio  servetur,  sci- 
licet patre  actionem  movente  secun- 
dum novelise  nostrse  constitutionis 
divisionem. 


Gai.  iii.  163 ;  C.  vi.  61.  8.  8. 


After  having  gone  through  the 
different  kinds  of  obligations  which 
arise  from  a  contract,  or  arise  quaM  ex 
contractu^  we  may  observe  that  you 
may  acquire  an  obligation,  not  only 
by  yourselves,  but  also  by  those  who 
are  in  your  power,  as  your  slaves  or 
children.  But  there  is  this  distinc- 
tion in  acquiring  by  slaves  or  by  chil- 
dren, that  what  is  acquired  for  you 
by  your  slaves  is  entirely  yours,  while 
that  which  has  been  acquired  by  an 
obligation  through  chil&en  in  your 
power  is  divided  as  to  the  ownership 
and  usufruct  according  to  the  scheme 
as  to  the  ownership  and  usufruct  of 
things  laid  down  in  our  constitution. 
Thus,  of  all  that  is  gained  by  an  ac- 
tion, the  fi&ther  will  have  the  usufruct, 
and  the  ownership  will  be  reserved  for 
the  son,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  action 
is  brought  by  the  fi&ther  in  conformity 
with  \mat  is  laid  down  by  our  new 
constitution. 


By  acquiring  an  obligation  is  meant  that  we  become  creditors, 
and  have  a  right  to  the  action  necessary  to  enforce  the  obligation. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  usufruct  and  ownership,  see  Bk.  ii. 
Tit.  9.  1.  It  is  the  object  of  the  obligation,  it  may  be  observed, 
not  the  obligation  itself,  that  is  thus  divided  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  Only  the  father  could  bring  the  action  to  enforce 
the  obligation  (patre  actionem  movente).     (0.  vi.  61.  8.  3.) 


1.  Item  per  liberos  homines  et 
alienos  servos,  quos  bona  fide  possi- 
detis, adquiritur  vobis,  sed  tantum 
ex  duabus  causis,  id  est  si  quid  ex 
operis  suis  vel  ex  re  vestra  adqui- 
rant. 


1.  Again,  acquisition  is  made  for 
you  by  freemen,  and  by  slaves  belong- 
ing to  others,  whom  you  possess  bona 
fide,  but  only  in  two  cases,  namely, 
when  it  arises  from  their  labours,  or 
from  something  belonging  to  you. 

Gai.  iii.  164. 
See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  9.  4. 

Per  liberos  homines^  i.e.  by  persons  really  free,  but  whom  we 
bona  fide  believe  to  be  slaves. 


2.  Per  eum  quoque  servum  in 
quo  usumfriictum  vel  usum  habetis, 
suniliter  ex  duabus  istis  causis  vobis 
adquiritiu:. 


2.  Acquisition  is  equally  made  for 
you  in  the  same  two  cases  by  a  slave 
of  whom  you  have  the  usufruct  or 
use. 


Gai.  iii.  165 ;  D.  vii.  8.  14.  pr. 
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See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  9.  4. 

In  the  case  of  a  slave  of  whom  we  have  only  the  use,  we  can 
only  acquire  when  the  two  cases  unite,  i.e.  when  his  labour  is  ex- 
pended on  something  that  is  our  property,  for  we  cannot  derive 
any  benefit  jBcom  his  labour  expended  elsewhere. 


8.  Communem  servum  pro  domi- 
nica  parte  dominis  adquirere  cerium 
est,  excepto  eo,  quod  uni  nominatim 
stipulando  aut  per  traditionem  acci- 
piendo  illi  soli  ad^uirit,  veluti  cum 
ita  stipuletur :  '  Titio  domino  meo 
dare  spondes  ?  *  sed  si  unius  domini 
jusBU  servus  fiierit  stipulatus,  licet 
antea  dubitabatur,  tamen  post 
nostram  decisionem  res  expedita 
est,  ut  illi  tantum  adquirat,  qui  hoc 
ei  facere  jussit,  ut  supra  dictum 
est. 


8.  A  slave  held  in  common  un- 
doubtedly acquires  for  his  different 
owners  in  proportion  to  their  interests 
in  him,  excepting  that,  in  stipulating 
or  receiving  by  tradition  for  one  only, 
whom  he  mentions  by  name,  he  ac- 
quires oidy  for  this  one ;  for  instance, 
if  he  stipulates  thus,  *  Do  you  engage 
to  give  to  Titius  my  master  ?  *  But  if 
the  slave  has  stipulated  by  order  of 
one  master  only,  in  spite  of  former 
doubts,  there  is  no  question  since 
our  constitution,  but  that  he  acquires, 
as  we  have  already  said,  for  him  alone 
who  has  given  him  the  order. 

Gai.  iii.  167 ;  C.  iv.  27.  2. 

The  text  only  notices  the  acquisition  of  obligations  through 
others  as  recognised  by  the  civil  law,  i.e.  through  slaves  and  sons 
in  potestate^  and  does  not  notice  the  praetorian  changes  by  which 
the  principal  acquired  obligations  through  his  agent.  (See  Tit. 
26.  pr.) 


Tit.  XXIX.     QUIBUS  MODIS  OBUGATIO  TOLLITUR. 


Tollitur  autem  omnis  obligatio 
solntione  ejus,  quod  debetur,  vel  si 
quis,  consentiente  creditore,  aliud 
pro  alio  solvent.  Nee  tamen  inter- 
est, quis  solvat,  utrum  ipse,  qui 
debet,  an  alius  pro  eo:  Uberatur 
enim  et  alio  solvente,  sive  sciente 
debitore  sive  ignorante  vel  invito 
solutio  fiat.  Item  si  reus  solverit, 
etiam  ii,  qui  pro  eo  intervenenmt, 
liberantur.  Idem  ex  contrario  con- 
tingit,  si  fidejussor  solverit:  non 
enim  solus  ipse  Uberatur,  sed  etiam 
reus. 


Gai.  iii.  168 ;  D.  xlvi.  8.  58, 


Every  obligation  is  dissolved  by 
the  payment  of  the  thing  due,  or  of 
something  else  given  in  its  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  creditor.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  the 
debtor  himself  who  pays,  or  some  one 
else  for  him ;  for  the  debtor  is  fireed 
from  the  obligation,  if  payment  is  made 
by  a  third  person,  and  that  either  with 
or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  debtor, 
or  even  against  his  will.  If  the  debtor 
pays,  all  &ose  who  have  become  surety 
for  him  are  thereby  freed,  just  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  surety  pays,  not 
only  he  himself  is  freed,  but  the  prin- 
cipal is  freed  also. 

88.  2,  and  48 ;  D.  xlvi.  1.  66. 


We  now  pass  to  considering  how  an  obligation  once  formed 
may  be  dissolved.  Solvere,  to  unloose,  dissolve  the  tie,  is  the 
appropriate  term  for  the  process,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  ac- 
complished— Solutionis  verhum  pertinei  ad  omnem  liberationem 
qtioquo  modo  fact^jum  (D.  xlvi.   3.  54) — although  most  generally 
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applied  to  the  payment  of  money,  as  the  mode  by  which  contracts 
are  usually  terminated.  It  is  by  a  slight  extension  of  the  strict 
use  of  the  word  that  a  person  was  said  not  solvere  MigaJtixmem^ 
but  solvere  pecuniam. 

The  civil  law,  which  imposed  forms  on  the  formation  of  a  con- 
tract, imposed  corresponding  forms  on  its  dissolution.  And  when 
these  were  fulfilled,  the  debtor  was  said  to  be  freed  from  his  obli- 
gation '  ipsQ  jure,*  In  later  times,  in  cases  where  these  forms 
had  not  been  gone  through,  but  yet  equity  demanded  that  the 
debtor  should  be  considered  free,  the  preetor  allowed  him  to  repel, 
by  an  exception,  the  creditor  who  sued  him ;  and  it  has  thence 
been  said,  *  obligatio  aut  ipso  jure  aut  per  exceptionem  tolliturJ' 

When  it  is  said  in  the  text  that  if  the  fidejussor  pays  the 
principal  is  freed,  the  case  must  be  understood  to  be  referred  to  of 
Ekfidejiissoi'  paying,  without  using  his  right  of  having  the  actions 
ceded  to  him.  Payment  might  be  made  to  the  creditor  or  his 
authorised  agent,  to  the  tutor  or  curator,  or  to  the  pupil  if 
authorised. 

Of  course,  in  every  stage  of  the  law,  payment  put  an  end  to 
the  contract.  The  claims  of  the  contracting  parties  were  satisfied, 
and  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done.  But,  supposing  payment 
was  not  made,  but  one  of  the  parties  was  willing  to  release  the 
other,  or  one  party  could  claim,  for  some  reason,  to  be  released, 
certain  solemn  forms  had  been  entered  into,  which  could  not  be 
made  of  no  efiect  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties.  Such  forms 
were  too  solemn  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  lose  their  power  unless 
other  forms  equally  solemn  were  gone  through.  Accordingly,  in 
such  cases,  where  no  real  payment  was  made,  there  was  what 
Gains  calls  an  imaginaria  solutio  (iii.  169),  varying  in  the  method 
in  which  it  was  made  according  to  the  forms,  nexum^  verbis^  or 
litteris,  with  which  the  contract  had  been  formed. 

If,  for  instance,  the  contract  had  been  formed  per  ces  et  lUbram^ 
not  less  than  five  witnesses  and  a  libripens  were  called  together. 
The  debtor  struck  the  scale  with  a  piece  of  money  and  gave  it 
to  the  creditor  in  the  name  of  the  whole  sum  owing.  (Gai.  iii. 
174.)  This  form  was  also  adopted  in  cases  where  payment  of 
a  legacy  given  per  damnationem  was  remitted,  probably  because 
the  testament  was  itself  supposed  to  be  made  per  ces  et  libram^ 
and  also  in  cases  where  payment  of  money  due  by  a  judicial 
sentence  was  remitted,  probably  because  the  most  formal  mode  of 
imaginary  payment  was  adopted  when  the  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted in  a  way  which  the  law  considered  as  specially  solenm. 
(Gai.  iii.  175.)  This  form  of  imaginary  payment  was  also  appli- 
cable wherever  anything  certain  of  those  things  which  ^ponderej 
numero  (and  probably  also  ynensura)  coTistanV  was  due. 

K  the  contract  had  been  made  *  verbis^*  the  debtor  asked  the 
creditor  if  he  held  what  was  due  as  received,  '  Qiwd  ego  iibi  pro- 
misi,  habesne  acceptum  ? '  The  creditor  answered  that  he  did, 
*  Haheo.'    The  creditor  was  said  *  acceptum  f&rre/  and  the  process 
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was  called  '  acceptUatio.*  (See  next  paragr.,  and  Gai.  iii.  169, 
170.) 

If  the  contract  had  been  made  '  litterisy^  the  debtor  probably 
entered  on  his  tahuke  the  expenditure  {exp&rtsilatio)  of  the  sum 
due,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  but  we  cannot  learn  any- 
thing from  Gains  on  the  subject. 

If  the  contract  had  been  made  '  re/  the  mere  return  of  the  thing 
was  a  sufficient  sign  that  the  contract  was  at  an  end.  There  was 
a  visible  act,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  forms  by  which  contracts 
were  made  and  dissolved  was  to  substitute  visible  acts  for  mere 
expressions  of  consent.  Where  the  contract,  as  belonging  to  the 
ju8  gentium^  could  be  made  merely  by  consent,  it  could  also  be 
dissolved  by  consent.     (See  paragr.  4.) 


1.  Item  per  acceptilationem  tolli- 
tur  obhgatio.  Est  autem  acceptilatio 
imaginaria  solntio.  Quod  enim  ex 
verborum  obligatione  Titio  debetur, 
id  si  velit  Titius  remittere,  poterit 
sio  fieri,  at  patiatur  heec  verba  de- 
bitorem  dicere :  *  Quod  ego  tibi  pro- 
misi,  habesne  acceptum  ? '  et  Titius 
respondeat  *Habeo;'  sed  et  Greece 
potest  acceptnin  fieri,  dummodo  sio 
fiat,  nt  Latinis  verbis  solet :  tx^^s 
Xa/9a>v  drjvdpta  rotra  ;  ?;(6>  Xo^cdi^.  Quo 
genere,  ut  dizimus,  tantiuu  ese  ob- 
hgationes  solvuntur,  quae  ex  verbis 
consistunt,  non  etiam  ceterse:  con- 
sentaneum  enim  ^d8um  est,  verbis 
&ctam  obligationem  posse  aliis  ver- 
bis dissolvi.  Sed  id,  quod  ex  alia 
causa  debetur,  potest  in  stipulatio- 
nezu  deduci  et  per  acceptilationem 
dissolvi.  Sicut  autem  quod  debetur, 
pro  parte  recte  solvitiu:,  ita  in  par- 
tem debit!  acceptilatio  fieri  potest. 


1.  An  obligation  is  also  put  an  end 
to  by  acceptilation.  This  is  an  ima- 
ginary payment ;  for  if  Titius  wishes 
to  remit  payment  of  that  which  is  due 
to  him  by  a  verbal  contract,  he  can  do 
so  by  permitting  the  debtor  to  put  to 
him  the  following  question,  'Do  you 
acknowledge  to  have  received  that 
which  I  promised  you  ?  *  Titius  then 
answering,  'I  do.*  The  acknowledg- 
ment ma^  also  be  made  in  Greek, 
provided  it  is  made  as  it  would  be  in 
Latin,  cxetr  Xa/3o>y  drjvaf}ia  roa-a  ;  e^a 
\afimv.  In  this  way  verbal  contracts 
are  dissolved,  but  not  contracts  made 
in  other  ways  :  it  seemed  natural  that 
an  obligation  formed  by  words  should 
be  able  to  be  dissolved  by  words ;  but 
anything  due  by  any  other  kind  of 
contract  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  stipulation,  and  the  debtor  be  freed 
by  acceptilation.  And  as  part  of  a 
debt  may  be  paid,  so  acceptilation  may 
be  made  of  a  part  only. 


Gai.  iii.  169, 170, 172 ;  D.  jdvi.  4.  8.  4 ;  D.  xlvi.  4.  9. 

Properly  the  acceptilatio  only  operated  as  a  release  when  the 
contract  had  been  made  verbis,  but  it  was  held,  in  all  cases,  to 
contain  by  implication  a  pact  or  agreement  not  to  sue,  and  there- 
fore an  exceptio  could  be  grounded  on  it  to  repel  the  creditor 
who  had  entered  into  it.  8i  acceptilatio  inutilis  fuit,  ta/yita  pac- 
tione  id  actum  videtur,  ne  peteretur  (D.  ii.  14.  27.  9).  The 
jurists,  however,  found  a  means  of  making  the  ax^ceptilatio  extend 
to  every  kind  of  contract.  It  was  looked  on  as  a  stipulation  which 
operated  as  a  novation  of  the  old  contract,  that  is,  which  did  away 
with  the  former  contract,  and  substituted  a  new  one  in  its  place. 

2.  Est  prodita    stipulatio,    quse  2.  A  stipulation  has  been  invented, 

vulgo     Aqmliana     appeUatur,     per  commonly    called    the    Aquihan,  by 

quam    stipulationem    contingit,    ut  which  every  obligation,  whatever  may 

omnium  rermn  obligatio  in  stipula-  be  the  thing  it  concerns,  is  put  into  the 
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tionem  deducatnr  et  ea  per  accepti-  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  afterwards 
lationem  toUatur.  Stipidatio  enim  dissolved  by  acceptilation.  This  Aqui- 
Aqniliana  novat  omnes  oblig^tiones  lian  stipulation  effects  a  novation  of 
et  a  Gallo  AquiUo  ita  composita  est :  all  obligations,  and  was  framed  in  the 
'  Quidquid  te  mihi  ex  qu£u;umque  following  terms  by  Gallus  Aquilius : — 
causa  dare  facere  oportet,  oportebit  *  Whatever  for  any  cause  you  are  or 
oporteretve,  prsesens  in  diemve,  qua-  shall  be  or  might  be  bound  to  give  or  do 
rumque  rerum  mihi  tecum  actio,  for  me,  either  now  or  at  a  future  day; 
quseque  abs  te  petitio  vel  adversus  everything  for  which  I  have  or  shall 
te  persecutio  est,  erit,  quodque  tu  have  an  actio  with  you,  a  petitio  from 
meum  habes,  tenes,  possides,  pos-  you,  or  a  ^^«&cuiio  against  you ;  every- 
sideresve  dolove  malo  fecisti,  quo  thing  of  mine  which  you  have,  hold, 
minus  possideres,  quanti  quseque  or  possess,  or  might  possess,  or  which 
earum  rerum  res  erit,  tantam  pecuni-  you  have  made  yourself  not  to  possess 
am  dari  stipulatus  est  Aulus  Agerius,  through  some  wilful  fault  of  your  own, 
spopondit  Nimierius  Negidius.*  Item  whatever  shall  be  the  value  of  each  of 
e  diverse  Numerius  Negidius  in-  these  things,  so  much  Aulus  Agerius 
terrogavit  Aulum  Agerium :  *  Quid-  stipulated  should  be  given  him  in 
(]|uid  tibi  hodiemo  die  per  Aqui-  money,  and  Numerius  Negidius  en- 
lianam  stipulationem  spopondi,  id  gaged  to  give  it ; '  on  the  other  hand, 
omnehabesneacceptum?' Bespondit  Numerius  Negidius  put  to  Aulus 
Aulus  Agerius :  *  Habeo  acceptimi  *  Agerius  the  question,  *  All  that  I  have 
vel  et '  acceptum  tuU.'  promised  you  to-day  by  the  Aquilian 

stipulation,  do  you  acknowledge  it  as 
received  ? '  and  Aulus  Agerius  answered, 
*  I  acknowledge  it  as  received,*  or  '  I 
have  entered  it  as  received.* 
D.  ii.  16.  4 ;  D.  xlvi.  4.  18. 1. 

This  Aquilius  Gallus  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  colleague 
he  was  in  the  prsetorship  (b.c.  65).  He  was  the  papil  of  Mucins, 
and  the  teacher  of  Sulpicins,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(i.  2.  2.  42)  as  of  great  authority  with  the  people.  He  is  said  to 
have  devised  a  means  by  which  postumi  sui  might  be  instituted 
(D.  xxviii.  2.  29.  pr. ;  see  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  13.  1,  note) ;  and  Cicero 
informs  us  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  certain  formulae  in  the 
actions  of  theft  {Be  Off.  iii.  14.) 

We  may  remark  with  what  care  and  forethought  Aquilius 
Gallus  has  made  his  formula  applicable  to  all  possible  cases. 
*•  Causa '  is  the  generical  expression.  '  Oportet^  oportebit  opor- 
teretve'  embrace  the  present,  the  future,  and  the  conditional. 
^ Prcesens  in  diemve'  (some  texts  add  ^aut  mh  conditioned)  refer 
to  what  are  termed  the  '  modalities '  to  which  contracts  are  liable. 
'  Actio '  is  the  *  actio  in  personwm, ; '  ^petitio '  is  the  *  <ictio  in  rem ; ' 
'  persectitio '  is  the  extraordinary  proceeding  before  a  magistrate ; 
'  hahes '  refers  to  '  dominium ; '  '  tenes  *  to  physical  detention  ; 
'  possides '  to  possession.  The  expression,  '  dolove  malo  fecistiy  quo 
minus  possideres^  was  added  to  express  the  obligation  which  bound 
a  person  who  had  fraudulently  destroyed  a  thing  in  his  possession 
to  prevent  the  owner  reclaiming  it.  The  stipvJatio  Aquiliana  was 
equally  applicable  if  the  object  was  to  effect  a  novation  intended  to 
operate  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  contract  to  be  really  fulfilled  by 
both  the  parties.     (D.  ii.  15.  2.  and  9.  2.) 

Stipulatus  est^  spopondit ;  this  is  the  language  of  the  cau/to,  or 
written  record  of  the  stipulation  and  the  ojcceptilatio. 
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8.  Praeterea  novatione  toUitnr 
obligatio.  Veluti  si  id,  quod  tu  Seio 
debeas,  a  Titio  dari  stipulatos  sit. 
Nam  interventu  novse  personse  nova 
nascitiir  obligatio  et  prima  toUitur 
translata  in  posteriorem,  adeo  nt 
interdiuU)  licet  posterior  stipulatio 
inntilis  sit,  tamen  prima  novationis 
jure  tollatur :  veluti  si  id,  quod  Titio 
tu  debebsbs,  a  pupillo  sine  tutoris 
auctoritate  stipulatus  fuerit,  ^uo 
casu  res  amittitur:  nam  et  prior 
debitor  Hberatur  et  posterior  ob- 
ligatio nulla  est.  Non  idem  juris 
est,  si  servo  ^uis  stipulatus  fuerit : 
nam  tunc  prior  proinde  obligatus 
manet,  ac  si  postea  nullus  stipidatus 
fiiisset.  Sed  si  eadem  persona  sit, 
a  qua  postea  stipuleris,  ita  demum 
novatio  fit,  si  ^uid  in  posteriore 
stipulatione  novi  sit,  forte  si  eon- 
dicio  aut  dies  aut  fidejussor  adjicia- 
tur^  aut  detrahatur.  Quod  autem 
diximus,  si  condicib  adjiciatur,  nova- 
tionem  fieri,  sic  inteUegi  oportet,  ut 
ita  dicamus  fi&ctam  novationem,  si 
condioio  extiterit:  alio<^uin  si  defe- 
cerit,  durat  prior  obligatio.  Sed 
cum  hoc  quidem  inter  veteres  con- 
stabat,  tunc  fieri  novationem,  cum 
novandi  animo  in  secundam  obli- 
gationem  itum  fiierat:  per  hoc 
autem  dubium  erat,  quando  no- 
vandi animo  videretur  hoc  fieri,  et 
^uasdam  de  hoc  prsesumptiones  alii 
in  aliis  casibus  introducebant :  ideo 
nostra  processit  constitutio,  quse 
apertissime  definivit,  tunc  solum 
fieri  novationem,  quotiens  hoc  ipsum 
inter  contrahentes  expressum  &erit, 
quod  propter  novationem  prioris  ob- 
ligationis  convenemnt ;  ahoquin  ma- 
nere  et  pristinam  obligationem  et 
secnndam  ei  accedere,  ut  maneat  ex 
utraque  causa  obligatio  secundum 
nostne  constitutionis  definitiones, 
quas  licet  ex  ipsius  lectione  aper- 
tius  cognoscere. 


3.  An  obligation  is  also  dissolved 
by  novation,  as,  for  instance,  if  Seius 
stipulates  with  Titius  for  that  which 
is  due  to  Seius  froDfi  you.  For  by  the 
intervention  of  a  new  debtor  a  new 
obligation  arises,  and  the  former  obli- 
gation is  extinguished  by  being  trans- 
ferred into  the  latter ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  may  happen,  that  although  the 
latter  stipulation  is  void,  yet  the 
former,  by  the  effect  of  the  novation, 
ceases  to  exist;  as,  for  instance,  it 
Titius  stipulates  with  a  pupil  not 
authorised  by  his  tutor  for  a  debt 
due  to  Titius  firom  you,  in  this  case 
Titius  loses  his  whole  claim,  for  the 
first  debtor  is  freed,  and  the  second 
obligation  is  void.  But  the  case  is 
different  if  it  is  a  slave  with  whom 
he  stipulates,  for  then  the  original 
debtor  remains  bound  as  if  no  one  had 
made  a  subsequent  stipulation.  But 
if  it  IS  the  original  debtor  himself 
with  whom  you  make  the  second 
stipulation,  there  will  be  no  novation, 
unless  the  subsequent  stipulation  con- 
tains something  new,  as,  for  instance, 
the  addition  or  suppression  of  a  con- 
dition, a  term,  or  a  surety.  In  saying 
that  if  a  condition  is  added  there  is  a 
novation,  we  must  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  novation  will  take  place 
if  the  condition  is  accomplished,  but 
that  if  it  is  not  accomplished,  the 
former  obligation  remains  binding. 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  the 
novation  only  took  place  when  the 
second  obligation  was  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  novation, 
and  doubts  consequently  arose  as  to 
when  this  intention  was  to  be  supposed 
to  exist,  and  different  presumptions 
were  laid  down  hj  those  who  treated 
the  subject  accordmg  to  the  different 
cases  they  had  to  settle.  In  con- 
sequence, our  constitution  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  it  was  clearly  decided 
that  novation  shall  only  take  place 
when  the  contracting  parties  have  ex- 
pressly declared  that  their  object  in 
making  the  new  contract  is  to  extmguish 
the  old  one :  otherwise  the  former  ob- 
ligation will  remain  binding,  while  the 
second  is  added  to  it,  so  that  each  con- 
tract wiU  give  rise  to  an  obligation  still 
in  force,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
our  constitution,  which  may  be  more 
fully  learned  by  reading  the  constitu- 
tion itself. 


Gai.  iii.  176, 177, 179 ;  D.  xlvi.  2.  6,  8.  1,  et  seq. ;  C.  viii.  41.  8. 
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Novation  is  the  dissolution  of  one  obligation  by  the  formation 
of  another.  Ulpian  says :  '  Novatio  eM  prioris  debiti  in  aUam 
obligationem  vel  civilem  vel  naturaiem  tramfudo  atque  translaMo : 
hoc  est,  cicm  ex  prcecedenti  causa  ita  nova  constituaiuTy  ut  priot 
perimaUir,  Novatio  enim  a  novo  nomen  accepity  et  a  nova  ohli- 
gatione.'     (D.  xlvi.  2.  1.  pr.) 

Every  kind  of  contract  could  be  superseded  by  novation,  but 
the  new  contract  must  be  either  Utteris  (see  Tit.  21)  or  by  stipula- 
tion, and  the  predominance  of  the  use  of  stipulations  as  the  instru- 
ments of  novation  was  so  great  that  the  jurists  generally  refer  to  it 
alone.  Qualiscumque  obligatio  sit  quce  prcecessit,  novari  verbis  potest. 
(D.  xlvi.  2.  1.  1.) 

It  was  necessary  that  the  obligation  superseded  should  be  ex- 
isting at  the  time  ;  but  whether  it  was  civil,  prastorian,  or  natural 
was  immaterial.  (D.  xlvi.  2.  1.  1.)  And  it  was  also  necessary  that 
the  stipulation  which  superseded  it  should  be  binding,  either  civilly 
or  naturally.  In  the  text  we  have  two  instances  of  contracts  which 
are  not  binding  civilly,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  parties,  one 
made  with  a  pupil,  and  one  with  a  slave,  and  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  them.  The  stipulation  made  with  the  pupil  is  a  stipula- 
tion, though  only  one  binding  naturally :  the  pupil  is  a  Boman 
citizen,  and  can  pronounce  the  word  spondeoi  but  a  stipulation 
made  with  a  slave,  except  when  the  slave  speaks  merely  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  master,  is  no  stipulation  at  all.  The  slave  can- 
not use  the  words  of  the  formulary.  There  is  no  contract  verbis  to 
supersede  the  existing  obligation. 

By  a  novation  a  new  debtor  might  be  substituted,  even  without 
the  consent  of  the  original  debtor.  If  it  was  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  original  debtor,  the  new  debtor  was  termed  delegatus^  and  the 
process  delegatio.  If  it  was  done  without  his  consent,  the  new  debtor 
was  termed  the  expromissor,  and  the  process  expromissio ;  but  these 
terms,  expromissor  and  expromissio,  were  also  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
as  implying  the  new  debtor  and  the  mode  of  contracting  generally, 
without  implying  that  the  consent  of  the  old  debtor  had  not  been 
given  to  the  substitution.     (D.  xiii.  7.  10.) 

Of  course,  if  both  parties  to  the  original  contract  were  willing, 
a  new  creditor  could  be  substituted  as  well  as  a  new  debtor,  by  a 
novation ;  and  if  a  new  debtor  was  delegated  who  already  owed  a 
debt  to  the  old  debtor,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  change  of  cre- 
ditor as  well  as  debtor.  A  owes  to  B,  and  B  to  C  an  equal  sum. 
If  B  tells  A  to  pay  C,  C  has  a  new  debtor,  and  A  a  new  creditor. 

In  the  passage  of  Gains  (iii.  177)  on  which  the  text  is  based,  it 
is  said  that  if  a  sponsor  was  added,  there  was  a  new  contract. 
Sponsores  being  obsolete,  Justinian  substitutes  fidejtufsor;  but 
although  a  contract  might  be  extinguished  by  a  surety  being 
added,  this  would  not  be  so  if  the  parties  did  not  mean  it  to  have 
this  effect. 

If  the  original  contract  was  made  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
stipulation,  it  could  be  superseded  by  a  stipulation  containing  the 
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same  terms.  But  if  it  was  made  by  a  stipulation,  then,  unless  some 
alteration  was  made  in  it,  the  new  stipulation  would  be,  in  fact, 
the  old  one,  and  there  could  be  no  novatio,  unless  some  new  term 
was  added.  But  suppose  a  new  stipulation  was  made  with  a  condi- 
tion introduced  into  it,  was  the  old  stipulation  extinguished  at  once 
by  novation  ?  The  text  lays  down  the  general  principle  that  it  was 
not  extinguished,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Digest  (xlvi.  2.  14)  rMmstaiim 
fit  novaiio,  sed  tunc  demum  cum  conditio  extiterit;  the  old  con- 
tract endured  until  the  condition  was  accomplished,  and  if  the  con- 
dition failed  the  old  contract  remained  binding.  But  some  of  the 
jurists  said  that  to  extinguish  the  first  contract  might  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  in  making  the  second^  contract,  or  it  might 
not.  The  question  of  novation  was  therefore  a  question  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  in  each  particular  case.  Justinian  lays  down 
in  the  text  that,  unless  the  parties  expressly  declare  it  to  be  their 
wish  that  the  first  contract  shall  be  extinguished  by  the  second,  the 
first  contract  shall  be  considered  as  subsisting. 

In  personal  actions  something  like  novation  took  place  at  two 
points  of  the  suit  (Gai.  iii.  180) — at  the  litis  coiitestutio  (see  In-, 
trod.  sec.  105),  and  when  judgment  had  been  given.  After  the 
litis  contestation  the  plaintiff  could  sue  in  a  fresh  action  on  what 
was,  at  this  period  of  the  suit,  ascertained  to  be  his  legal  position, 
but  not  on  the  contract  itself.  After  judgment  was  given,  he  could 
sue  on  the  judgment.  But  in  both  cases  all  the  beneficial  accessories 
of  the  original  contract  were  continued  on  to  the  new — such,  for 
instance,  as  pledges  given  in  security  remained,  and  interest  con- 
tinued to  run  on,  lite  contestata  usurce  cwrunt  (D.  xxii.  1.  35), 
and  so  this  juridical  novation  did  not,  like  novation  proper,  quite 
supersede  the  original  contract.     (D.  xlvi.  2.  29.) 

4.  Hoc  amplius  ese  obligationes,  4.  Moreover,      those      obligations 

quse    consensu    contrahontur,  con-  which  are  formed  by  consent  alone, 

traria  volnntate  dissolvnntur.    Nam  are  dissolved  by  the  expression  of  a 

si  Titius   et  Seius  inter  se  consen-  contrary  wish.     If  Titius  and  Seius 

semnt,    nt     fnndum     Tusculannm  have  agreed  that  Seius  shall  purchase 

emptum      Seius    haberet     centum  an  estate  at  Tusculum  for  a  hundred 

aureorum,  deinde    re  nondum    se-  aurei,  and  then,  before  the  contract 

cuta,    id    est    ne^ue    pretio   soluto  has  been  executed,  that  is,  before  the 

neque  fundo  tradito,  placuerit  inter  price  has  been  paid,  or  delivery  made 

eos,  ut    discederetur    ab  emptione  of  the  estate,  they  agree  to  abandon 

et    venditione,  invicem  liberantur.  the  agreement  for  the  sale,  they  are 

Idem  est  et  in  conductione  et  loca-  mutually  freed  from  their  obligation, 

tione  et  omnibus  contraotibus,  qui  It  is  the  same  in  the  contract  of  letting 

ex  consensu  descendunt,  sicut  jam  on  hire,  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  in 

dictum  est.  all  other  contracts  formed  by  consent 

alone. 

D.  xlvi.  8.  80 ;  D.  xviii.  5.  5. 1. 

This  paragraph  must  be  understood  with  the  limitation  that  the 
contract  could  only  be  rescinded  integris  omnibus,  i.e.  if  each  party 
could  possibly  be  placed  in  the  position  he  held  before.  The  text 
rather  loosely  expresses  this  by  *  re  nondum  secutaJ  If  all  things 
were  not  integra,  but  the  parties  agreed  to  make  them  so,  this 
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would  be  a  new  contract  extinguishing  the  old  contract  by  novatioii, 
not  an  extinction  of  the  contract  by  mere  consent. 

There  were  other  modes  by  which  a  contract  was  dissolved,  as 
if  the  subject  of  the  contract  being  a  thing  certain  perished  with- 
out the  fault  of  any  party ;  or  if  the  qualities  of  debtor  and  creditor 
were  united  in  the  same  person,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  debtor  be- 
came heir  of  the  creditor,  which  is  termed  confusio ;  or  if  one  debt 
was  set  off  against  another  (compensatio)^  which,  however,  if  the 
actions  proper  to  the  contract  were  actions  stricti  juris^  would  only 
give  rise  to  an  exception,  and  not  to  an  extinction  of  the  contract : 
in  actions  boruB  fidei^  where  equitable  grounds  of  defence  need  not 
be  stated  in  the  formula,  the  compensatio  would  be  necessarily 
taken  notice  of,  and  in  such  cases  the  contract  may  be  said  to  have 
been  virtually  (see  Bk.  iv.  Tit.  6.  39)  put  an  end  to  by  the  compen- 
satio. There  were  also  many  other  things  which,  although  they 
left  the  contract  still  subsisting,  prevented  an  action  being  brought 
on  it.  These  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  book  under  the  head 
of  exceptions. 
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Tit.  I.     DE  OBLIGATIONIBUS,   QU^  EX  DELICTO 
NASCUNTUR. 

Cum    expositum     sit    superiore  As  we  have  treated  in  the  preced- 

libro  de  obligationibus  ex  contractu  ing  Book  of  obligations  arising  ex  con- 

et  quasi  ex  contractu,  sequitur,  ut  tractti  and  qiKisi  ex  contractu^  we  ha,\'e 

de  obligationibus  ex  maleficio    di-  now  to  treat  of  obligations  arising  ex 

spiciamus.     Sed  illse  quidem,  ut  suo  malefido.    Of  the  obligations  treated 

loco  tradidimus,  in  quattuor  genera  of  in  the  last  Book,  there  are,  as  we 

dividuntur :   he  vero  unius  generis  have   said,  four  kinds ;    of  those  we 

sunt,  nam  omnes  ex  re  nascuntur,  are  now  to  treat  of,  there  is  but  one 

id   est   ex  ipso  maleficio,  veluti  ex  kind,  for  they  all  arise  re,  that    is, 

fiirto  aut    rapina    aut    damno  aut  from    the  actual  wrongdoing,  as,  for 

injuria.  example,  from  theft,  from  robbery,  or 

damage,  or  injury. 

Gai.  iii.  182;  D.  xliv.  7.  4. 

This  part  of  the  Institutes  only  treats  of  delicta,  i.e.  violations 
of  the  rights  of  property,  of  status^  in  short  of  any  of  the  rights 
in  rem,  such  as  liberty,  security,  and  reputation,  so  far  as  they 
produce  obligations  and  are  the  grounds  of  private  actions.  It  is 
not  the  evil  intent  which  makes  an  act  a  delict.  Many  acts  done 
with  evil  intent  are  excluded  from  delicts,  many  done  without 
evil  intent  are  included  among  them.  Those  acts  only  were 
delicts  which  had  been  characterised  and  provided  against  as 
such  by  the  ancient  civil  legislation,  and  to  which  a  particular 
action  was  attached.  (See  Introd.  sec.  88.)  In  this  and  the 
three  following  Titles  we  have  the  four  principal  kinds  of  de- 
licts treated  of,  viz.  furtum,  vi  bona  raptu,  damvni  injuria,  and 
injuria. 

All  the  obligations  attached  to  delicts  are  said  in  the  text  nasci 
ex  re,  i.e.  from  the  evil  act  or  thing  done,  ex  ipso  maleficio,  to 
contrast  them  with  the  various  modes  in  which  obligations  ex 
contra/itti  are  formed. 

Ut  de  obligationibus  ex  maleficio  dispiciamvs.  Many  texts 
read,  ut  de  obligationibus  ex  maleficio  et  quasi  ex  TYwleficio  dispi- 
ciamius, 

1.  Furtum   est   contrectatio   rei  1.  Theft  is  the  fraudulent  dealing 

fraudulosa  vel  ipsius  rei  vel  etiam    with  a  thing  itself,  or  with  its  use,  or 
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nsus  ejas  possessionisx^e :  quod  lege    its  possession ;  an  act  which  is  prohi* 
natorali  prohibitum  est  admittere.        bited  by  natural  law. 

D.  xlvii.  2. 1.  3. 

The  definition  of  theft  includes  the  term  comtrectaiio  rei^  to 
show  that  evil  intent  is  not  sufficient;  there  mnst  be  an  actual 
touching  or  seizing  of  the  thing ;  fraudulosa  to  show  that  the 
thing  must  be  seized  with  evil  intent ;  and  rei,  ti^u^,  possessnoni*^ 
to  show  the  different  interests  in  a  thing  that  might  be  the  sabject 
of  theft.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  have  made  the  definition 
more  complete  to  have  said  contrectaiio  rei  alisiue.  Perhaps  the 
word  alienee  was  left  out  because  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
dominus  or  real  owner  of  a  thing  should  commit  a  theft  in  taking 
it  from  the  possessor,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  debtor 
stealing  a  thing  given  in  pledge;  and  yet  the  res  was  scarely 
aliena  to  the  d/miinus. 

Many  texts,  after  the  words  eontrectatio  fraudulosa^  add  lueri 
faciendi  gratia^  i.e.  with  a  design  to  profit  by  the  act,  whether 
the  profit  be  that  of  gaining  a  benefit  for  oneself,  or  that  of 
inflicting  an  injury  on  another.  These  words  are  found  in  the 
passage  of  the  Digest  (xlvii.  2.  1.  3)  from  which  this  definition  of 
theft  is  taken,  but  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  seems  against 
admitting  them  here. 

Only  things  moveable  could  be  the  subject  of  theft.  (D.  xlvii- 
2.  25.)  But  this  phrase  included  things  moved  fix)m  the  soil,  such 
as  trees,  fruit,  crops,  chalk,  &c.     (D.  xlvii.  2.  25.  2  and  57.) 

2.  Fnrtum  autem  vel  a  fiirvo  id 
est  nigro  dictum  est,  quod  clam  et 
obscure  fit  et  pleromque  nocte :  vel 
a  firande :  vel  a  ferendo,  id  est 
anferendo:  vel  a  Grseco  sermone, 
qui  <l>&f}as  appellant  fores.  Immo 
etiam  Grseci  mro  rov  <f>€p€iv  (fxupai 
dixeront. 


3.  Furtorom  autem  genera  duo 
stmt,  manifestnm  et  nee  manife- 
stum.  Nam  conceptum  et  oblatum 
species  potius  actionis  sunt  farto 
cohserentes  quam  genera  fiirtormn, 
sicut  inferius  apparebit.  Mani- 
festuB  far  est,  quem  Grseci  ctt' 
avTott>^p<xi  appellant:  nee  solum  is, 
qui  in  ipso  furto  deprehenditnr,  sed 
etiam  is,  qui  eo  loco  deprehenditnr, 
quo  fit,  veluti  qui  in  domo  fartmn 
fecit  et,  nondum  egressus  januam, 
deprehensas  fuerit,  et  qui  in  oliveto 
oUvarum  aut  in  vineto  iivarum  fiir- 
tum  fecit,  quamdiu  in  eo  oliveto 
aut  in  vineto  fiir  deprehensus  sit: 
immo  xdterius  furtum  manifestnm 


2.  The  word  furtum  comes  either 
from  furvum ,  which  means  *  black.'  be- 
cause it  is  conunitted  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely, and  usually  in  the  night ;  or 
from  fraus;  or  from  ferre,  that  is 
*  taking  away,*  or  from  the  Greek  word 
(^p,  meaning  a  thief,  which  again, 
the  Greeks  say,  comes  from  ^'pciv,  to 
carry  away. 

D.  xlviL  2. 1. 

8.  Of  theft  there  are  two  kinds, 
theft  manifest  and  theft  not  manifest; 
for  the  thefts  termed  conceptum  and 
oblatum  are  rather  kinds  of  actions 
attaching  to  theft  than  kinds  of  theft 
as  will  appear  below.  A  manifest  thief 
is  one  whom  the  Greeks  term  rr* 
airro<f>mpm,  being  not  only  one  taken 
in  the  fact,  but  also  one  taken  in  the 
place  where  the  theft  is  committed; 
as,  for  example,  before  he  has  passed 
on  his  way  out  through  the  door  of  the 
house  where  he  has  conmiitted  a  theft, 
or  in  a  plantation  of  olives  or  a  vine- 
yard where  he  has  been  stealing  olives 
or  grapes.  We  must  also  extend  mani- 
fest theft  to  the  case  of  a  thief  seen  or 
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extendendnm  est,  quamdiu  earn  rem 
fiir  tenens  visns  vel  deprehensus 
fnerit  sive  in  pnblico  sive  in  privato 
vel  a  domino  vel  ab  aHo,  anteqnam 
eo  pervenerit,  (^xio  perferre  ac  depo- 
nere  rem  destmasset.  Sed  si  per- 
tulit,  quo  destinavit,  tametsi  depre- 
hendatnr  cum  re  fortiva,  non  est 
manifestos  far.  Nee  manifestnm 
fdrtmn  quid  sit,  ex  his,  quie  dixi- 
mus,  intdlegitur :  nam  quod  mani- 
festnm non  est,  id  scilicet  nee  mani- 
festmn  est. 


seized  by  the  owner  or  any  one  else  in 
a  public  or  private  place,  while  still 
holding  the  thing  he  has  stolen,  before 
he  has  reached  the  place  where  he 
meant  to  take  and  deposit  it.  But  if 
he  once  has  taken  it  to  its  destination, 
although  he  is  afterwards  taken  with 
the  thing  stolen,  he  is  not  a  manifest 
thief.  What  we  mean  by  a  not  mani- 
fest theft  may  be  gathered  from  what 
we  have  said,  for  a  theft  which  is  not 
a  manifest  theft  is  a  not  manifest 
theft. 


Gal  iii.  188-185  ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  8.  and  5. 

The  distinction  between  furtum  manifestum  and  riec  mcmi-- 
festum  is  found  in  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  affixed  to 
a  furtum  manifeshim  the  penalty  of  death  if  committed  by  a 
slave,  and  the  penalty  of  being  given  over  as  a  slave  to  the  person 
injured  if  committed  by  a  freeman ;  and  attached  to  a  furtum 
nee  mmdfestum  the  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the  thing 
stolen,  whether  committed  by  a  freeman  or  a  slave.  The  praBtor 
retained  the  penalty  fixed  in  the  latter  case,  but  in  the  former 
altered  the  penalty  to  the  payment  of  four  times  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen,  whether  the  theft  was  committed  by  a  slave  or  a 
freeman.     (Gai.  iii.  189.) 

Gains  tells  us  that  the  jurists  were  divided  on  the  point  of 
what  it  was  that  constituted  a  furtum  manifestum ;  some  think- 
ing the  thief  must  be  taken  in  the  act,  some  that  he  need  only  be 
taken  on  the  spot,  some  that  he  need  only  be  taken  with  the  thing 
stolen  on  him  before  he  had  transported  it  to  its  destination  (this 
is  the  opinion  received  in  the  text),  and  some  that  time  and  place 
were  immaterial  so  that  he  was  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  on  him. 
(Gai.  iii.  189,  190.) 

4.  There  is  what  is  termed  con- 
ceptum  furtum,  when  a  thing  stolen 
has   been    sought  and  found  in  the 

Eresence  of  witnesses  in  any  one's 
ouse;  for  although  this  person  may 
not  be  the  actual  thief,  he  is  liable 
to  a  special  action  termed  conceptL 
There  is  what  is  termed  furtwm  obla- 
tvmi,  if  a  thing  stolen  has  been  placed 
in  your  house  and  then  found  there ; 
that  is,  if  the  person  who  placed  it  in 
your  house  did  so,  that  it  might  be 
found  rather  in  your  house  than  in 
his.  For  you,  in  whose  house  it  has 
been  found,  would  have  against  him 


4.  Gonceptum  furtum  dicitur, 
cum  apud  aliquem  testibus  prse- 
sentibuR  fdrtiva  res  qusesita  et 
inventa  sit;  nam  in  eum  propria 
actio  constituta  est,  quamvis  for 
non  sit,  quse  appellatur  concepti. 
Oblatum  furtum  dicitur,  ciun  res 
fhrtiva  ab  aJiquo  tibi  oblata  sit 
eaque  apud  te  concepta  sit,  utique 
si  ea  mente  tibi  data  fuerit,  ut  apud 
te  potius  quam  apud  eum,  qui  de- 
dent,  conciperetur :  nam  tibi,  apud 
quern  concepta  sit,  propria  adversus 
eum,  qui  obtulit,  quamvis  fur  non 
sit,  constituta  est  actio,  quae  appel 


latur  oblati.     Est    etiam .  prombiti    who  placed  it  in  your  house,  although 
fdrti  actio  adversus  eum,  qm  fnrtum    ^  ^  "^     --^--i  -^--j* 

quserere  testibus  preesentibus  volen- 
tem  prohibuerit.  Prseterea  pcena 
constituitur  edicto  prsBtoris  per  ac- 
tionem fhrti  non  exhibiti  adversus 
eum,  qui  furtivam  rem  apud  se  quse- 


he  was  not  the  actual  thief,  a  special 
action  termed  oblati.  There  is  also 
the  action  prohibiti  furti  against  a 
person  who  prevents  another  who 
wishes  to  seek  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  for  a  thing  stolen ;  there  is, 

D  D 
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sitam    et    inventam    non   exhibnit.  too,  by  means  of  the  action  furii  non 

Sed  hsB  actiones,  id  est  conoepti  et  exhdhitij  a  penalty  provided  by  the 

oblati    et  fiirti    prohibiti    nee    non  edict  of  the  praetor  against^  a  person 

fiirti  non  exhibiti,  in  desnetndinem  who  has  not  produced  a  thing  stolen 

abierunt.    Gum  enim  requisitio  rei  which  has  been  searched  for  and  found 

fdrtivsB    hodie    secundum    veterem  in  his  house.    But  these  actions,  conr 

observationem  non  fit:   merito  ex  cepti,  oblati, fu/rti prohibiti,  ajodfurti 

oonsequentia  etiam  prsB&tse  actiones  non  exhibiti,  have  fallen  into  disuse ; 

ab  usu  oommuni  reoesserunt,  cum  for  search  for  things  stolen  is  not  now 

manifestissimum  est,  quod  onmes,  made  according  to  the  ancient  practice, 

qui    scientes   rem  fortivam  susce-  and  therefore  these  actions  have  natu- 

perint  et  celaverint,  furti  nee  mani-  rally  ceased  to  be  in  use,  as  aU  who 

festi  obnoxii  sunt  knowingly  have  received  and  con- 
cealed a  thing  stolen  are  liable  to  the 
action  fwrti  nee  mcmifeati, 

Gai.  iii.  186-188. 

To  the  furtum  conceptum  and  the  furtum  ohlatum  a  penalty 
of  triple  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  was  affixed  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  retained  by  the  prastor.  To  the  furtum  prohibitum, 
not  noticed  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  penalty  of  quadruple  the  value 
was  affixed  by  the  prsetor.  (Gai.  iii.  192.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
noticed  a  kind  of  furtum  conceptum  of  which  no  mention  is 
made  here ;  it  was  called  furtum  lance  lidoque  conceptum.  The 
searcher  entered  the  house  of  the  supposed  receiver,  having  nothing 
on  his  person  but  a  cincture  Qicium)  round  his  waist,  and  a  plate 
(lanx)  which  he  held  with  both  his  hands,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  suspicion  that  he  had  brought  in  with  him  the  thing  supposed 
to  be  stolen.  If  he  then  found  the  thing  in  the  house,  the  re- 
ceiver was  punished  as  if  he  had  committed  a  furtum  manifestum. 
(Gai.  iii.  192.)  This  mode  of  search  and  the  action  founded  on 
it  were  suppressed  by  the  lex  .Mbutia,  (AuL.  Gell.  NocL  Atf. 
xvi.  10.)  The  actions  furti  conceptx,  ohlati,  and  prohihiti^  were 
still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gains. 

Ulpian  (D.  1. 16. 13. 1)  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  posna. 
Poena  is  the  punishment  of  an  offence,  noxce  idiidicta.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  multa.  Poena  is  a  punishment  imposed  by  some 
general  law,  affecting  possibly  the  caput  and  eadstimatio  of  the 
person  punished.  Mult^  is  a  fine,  imposed  ex  a/rhitrio  by  maf^is- 
trates  and  the  prcesides  provindarum ;  a  money  fine  in  later  law 
(pecuniaria)^  a  fine  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  earlier  times  (pectiariii). 

The  value  of  the  thing  was  the  rei  verum  pretium,  its  worth 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  So  if  a  slave  was  stolen, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  enter  on  an  inheritance  at  his  master's 
bidding,  and  then  died  before  entering,  the  p-etinm  heredit<tti^^ 
the  value  of  the  inheritance  thus  lost,  was  calculated  in  the  value 
of  the  slave  stolen.     (D.  xlvii.  2.  50.  pr.) 

5.  Poena  manifesti  furti  quadru-  5.  The   penalty  for  manifest  theft 

Sli  est  tam  ex  servi  persona  quam  ex    is  quadruple  the  value  of  the  thin^ 
beri,  nee  manifesti  duplL  stolen,  whether  the  thief  be  a  slave  or 

a  freeman ;  that  for  theft  not  manifest 
is  double. 
Gai.  iii.  189,  190. 
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6.  Furtmn  autem  fit  non  solum, 
com  quia  intercipiendi  causa  rem 
alienam  amovet,  sed  g^neraliter  cum 
quia  alienam  rem  invito  domino 
contrectat.  Itaque  sive  creditor 
pignore  sive  is,  apud  quern  res  de- 
posita  est,  ea  re  utatur  sive  is,  qui 
rem  utendam  accepit,  in  alium  usum 
earn  transferat,  quam  oujus  gratia 
ei  data  est,  fiirtum  committit.  Vel- 
uti  si  quis  argentum  utendum  ac- 
ceperit  quasi  amioos  ad  ccenam  invi- 
taturns  et  id  peregre  secum  tulerit, 
aut  si  qms  equum  gestandi  causa 
commodatum  sibi  longius  aliquo 
duxerit,  quod  veteres  scripserunt  de 
eo,  qui  in  aciem  equum  perduxisset. 


6.  It  is  theft,  not  only  when  any 
one  takes  away  a  thing  belonging  to 
another,  in  order  to  appropriate  it, 
but  generally  when  any  one  deals  with 
the  property  of  another  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  owner.  Thus,  if  the 
creditor  uses  the  thing  pledged  or  the 
depositary  the  thing  deposited^  or  a 
person  who  has  received  a  thing  to 
make  use  of  it  in  one  way  employs  it 
in  another  way,  it  is  a  theft;  for 
example,  if  any  one  borrows  plate  on 
the  pretence  of  intending  to  invite 
friends  to  supper,  and  then  carries  it 
away  with  him  to  a  distance,  or  if  any 
one  borrows  a  horse,  as  for  a  ride,  and 
takes  it  much  farther  than  suits  such 
a  purpose,  as  if,  to  use  a  suggestion 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
he  has  taken  it  into  battle. 


Gai.  iii.  195, 196 ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  64.  pr. 


7.  Flacuit  tamen,  eos,  qui  rebus 
coDtmdodatis  aliter  uterentur,  quam 
ntendas  acceperint,  ita  fhrtum  com- 
mittere,  si  se  intellegant  id  invito 
domino  £Eu;ere  eumque,  si  intelle- 
xisset,  non  permissurum,  ac  si  per- 
missumm  credant,  extra  crimen 
videri :  optima  sane  distinctione, 
quia  fiurtum  sine  affectu  furandi  non 
committitur. 


7.  A  person,  however,  who  borrows 
a  thing,  and  applies  it  to  a  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  lent, 
only  commits  theft,  if  he  knows  that 
he  is  acting  against  the  wishes  of  the 
owner,  and  that  the  owner,  if  he  was 
informed,  would  not  permit  it ;  for  if 
he  really  thinks  the  owner  would  per- 
mit it,  he  does  not  commit  a  crime ; 
and  this  is  a  very  proper  distinction, 
for  there  is  no  theft  without  the  inten- 
tion to  commit  theft. 


Gai.  iii.  197 ;  D.  xli.  8.  87.  pr. 


8.  Sed  et  si  credat  aliquis,  invito 
domino  se  rem  commodatam  sibi 
contrectare,  domino  autem  volente 
id  fiat,  dicitnr  fhrtum  non  fieri. 
Unde  illud  qussitum  est,  cum  Titius 
servum  Msvii  sollicitaverit,  ut  quas- 
dam  res  domino  subriperet  et  ad  eum 
perferret,  et  servus  id  ad  Maevium 
pertulerit,  Msevius,  dum  vult  Titium 
in  ipso  delicto  deprehendere,  per- 
misit  servo  quasdam  res  ad  eum 
perferre,  utrum  furti  an  servi  cor- 
rupti  judicio  teneatur  Titius,  an 
neutro?  Et  cum  nobis  super  hac 
dubitatione  suggestum  est  et  anti- 
quomm  prudentium  super  hoc  alter- 
cationes  perspeximus,  (juibusdam 
neque  fhrti  neqne  servi  corrupti 
actionem  prsestantibus,  quibusdam 
fnrti  tantummodo:  nos  hujusmodi 
calliditati  obviam  euntes,  per  no- 
strain  decisionem  sanximus,  non  so- 
lum furti  actionem,  sed  etiam  servi 
corrupti  contra  eum  dari :  licet  enim 


8.  And  even  if  the  borrower  thinks 
he  is  applying  the  thing  borrowed  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  yet  if 
the  owner  as  a  matter  of  fact  approves 
of  the  application,  there  is,  it  is  said, 
no  theft.  Whence  the  following  ques- 
tion arises  :  Titius  has  urged  the  dave 
of  Msevius  to  steal  from  his  master 
certain  things,  and  to  bring  them  to 
him ;  the  slave  informs  his  master, 
who,  wishing  to  seize  Titius  in  the  act, 
permits  the  slave  to  take  certain  things 
to  Titius  :  is  Titius  liable  to  an  action 
furtif  or  to  one  servi  canrupti,  or  to 
neither?  This  doubtful  question  was 
submitted  to  us,  and  we  examined  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  ancient  ju- 
rists on  the  subject,  some  of  whom 
thought  Titius  was  liable  to  neither  of 
these  actions,  while  others  thought  he 
was  only  liable  to  the  action  of  theft  ; 
and  to  prevent  such  subtleties,  we  have 
decided  that  in  this  case  both  these 
actions  may  be  brought.    For,  although 
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is  seims  deterior  a  sollicitatore 
mimme  £Eu;tus  est  et  ideo  non  con- 
currant  regtdae,  quae  servi  corrnpti 
actionem  introducerent,  tamen  con- 
silium corruptoris  ad  pemiciem  pro- 
bitatis  servi  introductum  est,  ut  sit 
ei  poenalis  actio  imposita,  tamquam 
re  ipsa  fdisset  servus  corruptus,  ne 
ex  hujusmodi  impunitate  et  in  aJium 
servum,  qui  possit  corrumpi,  tale 
fSEMsinus  a  quibusdam  pertentetur. 

Gai.  iii.  198 


the  slave  has  not  been  corrupted,  and 
the  case  does  not  seem  therefore  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  action  servi  eorrupti, 
yet  the  intention  to  corrupt  the  slave 
is  indisputable,  and  he  is  tiierefore  to 
be  punished  exactly  as  if  the  slave  had 
been  really  corrupted,  lest  his  impunity 
should  incite  others  to  act  in  the  same 
criminal  way  towards  a  slave  more 
easy  to  corrupt. 

:  C.  vi.  2.  20. 


Was  the  slave  corrupted  ?  No ;  lie  had  given  a  signal  proof 
of  his  fidelity.  Was  the  thing  stolen  ?  No ;  the  owner  had  con- 
sented to  its  being  taken.  Thus  had  reasoned  those  who  refased 
either  action.  cTustinian  avoids  these  subtleties,  and  decides  that 
crime  shall  at  any  rate  be  punished,  and  reparation  be  made  for  a 
wrongfiil  act.     As  to  the  actio  servi  cc»rrupti^  see  D.  xi.  3. 


9.  Interdum  etiam  liberorum 
hominum  furttmi  fit,  veluti  si  quis 
liberorum  nostrorum,  qui  in  pote- 
state  nostra  sunt,  subreptus  fuerit. 

Gai.  iii. 


9.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  theft 
of  free  persons,  as  if  one  of  our  chil- 
dren in  our  power  is  carried  away. 

199. 


Gains  adds,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  a  wife  in  manu  being 
stolen.  It  was  not  the  value  of  the  person  stolen  which  in  sach 
cases  formed  the  measure  of  the  penalty,  for  the  value  of  a  free 
person  could  not  be  calculated ;  but  it  was  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
thefl  to  the  person  in  whose  power  the  subject  of  the  theft  was. 


10.  Aliquando  autem  etiam  susb 
rei  quisque  furtum  committit,  veluti 
si  debitor  rem,  quam  creditori  pigno- 
ris  causa  dedit,  subtraxerit. 


10.  A  man  may  even  comncdt  a 
theft  of  his  own  property,  as  if  a 
debtor  takes  firaudulently  from  a  cre- 
ditor a  thing  he  has  pledged  to  him. 


Gai.  iii.  200 ;  D.  xlx-ii.  2.  66.  pr. 


11.  Interdum  furti  tenetur,  qui 
ipse  frirtum  non  fecerit :  qualis  est, 
cujus  ope  et  consilio  fiirtum  factum 
est.  In  quo  numero  est,  qui  tibi 
nummos  excussit,  ut  alius  eos  ra- 
peret,  aut  obstitit  tibi,  ut  alius  rem 
tuam  surriperet,  vel  oves  aut  boves 
tuas  fdgaverit,  ut  alius  eas  excipe- 
ret :  et  hoc  veteres  scripserunt  de 
eo,  qui  panno  rubro  fiigavit  armen- 
tum.  Sed  si  quid  eorum  per  la- 
sci\iam  et  non  diata  opera  ut  furtum 
admitteretur,  factimi  est,  in  fieu^tum 
actio  dari  debet.  At  ubi  ope  Maevii 
Titius  furtum  fecerit,  ambo  fiirti 
tenentur.  Ojpe  consilio  ejus  quoque 
furtum  admitti  videtur,  qui  scalas 
forte  fenestris  snpponit  aut  ipsas 
fenestras  vel  ostium  efifringit,  ut 
alius   fdrtum    feM^eret,  quive    ferra- 


11.  A  person  may  be  liable  to  an 
action  of  theft,  although  he  has  not 
himself  conunitted  a  theft,  as,  for  in> 
stance,  a  person  who  has  lent  his  aid 
and  planned  the  crime.  Among  saeh 
is  one  who  makes  your  money  fcll 
from  your  hand  that  another*  may 
seize  upon  it ;  or  places  himself  in  your 
way  that  another  may  carry  off  some- 
thing belonging  to  you ;  or  drives  your 
sheep  or  oxen  that  another  may  make 
away  with  them,  as,  to  take  an  instance 
given  by  the  old  lawyers,  by  frighten- 
ing a  herd  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth. 
But  if  such  acts  are  only  the  work 
of  reckless  folly,  with  no  design  of 
assisting  in  the  commission  of  a  theft, 
the  j^roper  action  is  one  in  factum^ 
But  if  Msvius  assists  Titius  to  com- 
mit a  robbery,  both  are  liable  to  an 
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menta  ad  effiringendnm  ant  soalas, 
nt  fenestris  snpponerentiir,  commo- 
daverit,  sciens,  cujus  gratia  cornmo- 
daverit.  Certe  qui  nullam  operam 
ad  fartnm  £ftciendiim  adhibxut,  sed 
tantum  consilimn  dedit  atque  hor- 
tatuB  est  ad  fortum  febciendum,  non 
tenetur  fdrti. 


action  of  theft.  A  person,  again,  as- 
sists in  a  theft  who  places  ladders 
under  a  window,  or  breaks  a  window 
or  a  door,  that  another  mav  commit  a 
theft ;  or  who  lends  tools  to  break 
a  door,  or  ladders  to  place  under  a 
window,  knowing  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  But  a  person 
who  does  not  actually  assist,  but  only 
advises  and  urges  the  commission  of  a 
theft,  is  not  liable  to  an  action  of  theft. 

Gai.  iii.  202 ;  D.  xlvii  2.  54.  4;  D.  xlvii.  2.  36. 


12.  Hi,  qui  in  parentium  vel 
dominorum  potestate  sunt,  si  rem 
eifl  subripiant,  furtum  quidem  iUis 
fEbciimt  et  res  in  fhrtivam  causam 
cadit  nee  ob  id  ab  ullo  usucapi  po- 
test, antequam  in  domini  potestatem 
revertatur;  sed  fnrti  actio  non 
nascitur,  quia  nee  ex  alia  ulla  causa 
potest  inter  eos  actio  nasci :  si  vero 
ope  consilio  alterius  fdrtum  fSeMstum 
fuerit,  quia  utique  furtum  conunit- 
titur,  convenienter  ille  fdrti  tenetur, 
quia  yerum  est,  ope  consilio  ejus 
furtum  flBbctum  esse. 


12.  Those  who  are  in  the  power  of 
an  ascendant  or  master,  if  they  steal 
anything  belonging  to  the  person  in 
whose  power  they  are,  comjnit  a  theft 
against  him.  The  thing  stolen,  in 
such  a  case,  is  considered  to  be/ur^a, 
and  therefore  no  right  in  it  can  be  ac- 
quired by  usucapion  before  it  has  re- 
turned into  the  hands  of  the  owner ; 
but  no  action  of  theft  can  be  brought, 
because  the  relation  of  the  parties  is 
such  that  no  action  whatever  can  arise 
between  them.  But  if  the  theft  has 
been  comjnitted  by  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  another,  as  a  theft  is  actually 
conunitted,  this  person  will  be  subject 
to  the  action  of  theft,  as  a  theft  is  un- 
doubtedly committed  through  his  aid 
and  advice. 


D.  xlvii.  2.  17.  pr. ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  86. 1. 


18.  Furti  autem  actio  ei  competit, 
cujus  interest,  rem  salvam  esse,  licet 
dominus  non  sit :  itaque  nee  domino 
aliter  competit,  quam  si  ejus  intersit, 
rem  non  perire. 


18.  An  action  of  theft  may  be 
brought  by  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  safety  of  the  thing,  although  he 
is  not  the  owner ;  and  &e  proprietor, 
consequently,  cannot  bring  this  action 
unless  he  is  interested  in  the  thing  not 
perishing. 


Gai.  iiL  208 ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  10. 

The  right  to  bring  the  actio  furti  may  belong  to  several  per- 
sons at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  both  the  owner  and  the 
nsnfractaary  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  thing  to  support  an 
action.  But  mere  interest  in  a  thing  was  not  sufficient  unless  the 
thing  bad  been  delivered  to,  and  was  or  had  been  in  the  possession 
of,  the  plaintiff.  A  person,  for  instance,  to  whom  a  thing  was  due 
by  stipulation,  could  not  bring  an  actio  furti  if  the  thing  was 
stolen;  he  could  only  compel  the  actual  owner  to  allow  him  to 
bring  an  actio  furti  in  the  owner's  name ;  nor  could  an  unsecured 
creditor  bring  an  actio  furti  for  a  thing  stolen  from  his  debtor. 
(D.  xlvii.  2.  14.  1  and  49.) 

14.  Unde  constat,  creditorem  de  14.  Hence,  a   creditor  may  bring 

pignore  subrepto  furti  agere  posse,    this  action  if  a  thing  pledged  to  him 
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etiamsi  idonenm  debitorem  habeat, 
quia  expedit  ei,  pignori  potins  in- 
cnmbere  quam  in  personam  agere : 
adeo  quidem  at,  qnamvis  ipse  de- 
bitor earn  rem  subripnerit,  nihilo 
minus  creditor!  competat  actio  Airti. 


is  stolen,  although  his  debtor  is  sol- 
vent, because  it  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  rely  upon  his  pledge 
than  to  bring  an  action  against  his 
debtor  personally;  so  much  so,  that 
although  it  is  the  debtor  biniBftlf  that 
has  stolen  the  thing  pledged,  yet  the 
creditor  can  brin&r  an  action  of  theft. 


Gai.  iii.  204 ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  12.  2. 


15.  So,  too,  if  a  fuller  receives 
clothes  to  scour  or  clean,  or  a  tailor 
receives  them  to  mend,  for  a  certain 
fixed  sum,  and  has  them  stolen  from 
him,  it  is  he  and  not  the  owner  who  is 
able  to  bring  an  action  of  theft,  for  the 
owner  is  not  considered  as  interested 
in  their  safety,  having  an  action  locaii^ 
by  which  he  may  recover  the  thing 
stolen,  against  the  fuller  or  tailor. 
But  if  a  thing  is  stolen  from  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  he  is  entitled,  like  a 
creditor,  to  an  action  of  theft,  although 
he  is  not  the  proprietor.  But  an 
action  of  theft  is  not  maintainable  by 
the  fuller  or  tailor,  unless  he  is  sol* 
vent,  that  is,  unless  he  is  able  to  pay 
the  owner  the  value  of  the  thing  lost ; 
for  if  the  ftiller  or  tailor  is  insolvent, 
then  the  owner,  as  he  cannot  recover 
anything  from  them,  is  allowed  to 
bring  an  action  of  theft,  as  he  has  in 
this  case  an  interest  in  the  safety  of 
the  thing.  And  it  is  the  same  although 
the  fuller  or  tailor  is  partially  solvent. 

12.  pr. ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  20. 1. 

The  owner  has  no  interest  in  recovering  the  penalty  if  he  can 
get  compensation  from  the  person  whose  services  he  has  hired  to 
the  full  amount  of  any  loss  he  sustains  by  the  theft ;  but  he  would 
stiU  be  able  to  bring  an  action,  i.e.  a  vindication  an  actio  ad  «c- 
hibendum,  or  a  condidioy  to  get  the  thing  itself,  or  its  value,  from 
the  thief.     (See  paragr.  19.) 


15.  Item  si  folio  polienda  curan- 
dave  aut  sarcinator  sarcienda  ve- 
stimenta  mercede  certa  acceperit 
eaque  fiirto  amiserit,  ipse  furti  habet 
actionem,  non  dominus,  quia  domini 
nihil  interest,  eam  rem  non  perisse, 
cum  judicio  locati  a  ftdlone  aut  sar- 
cinatore  rem  snam  perse^ui  potest. 
Sed  et  bon»  fidei  empton,  suorepta 
re,  quam  emerit,  quamvis  dominus 
non  sit,  onmimodo  competit  furti 
actio,  quemadmodum  et  creditorL 
FuUoni  vero  et  sarcinatori  non  aliter 
furti  competere  placuit,  quam  si  sol- 
vendo  sint,  hoc  est  si  domino  rei 
sstimationem  solvere  possint :  nam 
si  solvendo  non  sunt,  time  quia  ab 
eis  suum  dominus  consequi  non 
possit,  ij^si  domino  furti  actio  com- 
petit, quia  hoc  casu  ipsius  interest, 
rem  salvam  esse.  Idem  est  et  si  in 
parte  solvendo  sint  fullo  aut  sar- 
cinator. 


Gai.  iii.  205  ;  D.  xlvii.  2. 


16.  Quae  de  fuUone  et  sarcina- 
tore  diximus,  eadem  et  ad  eum,  cui 
commodata  res  est,  transferenda 
veteres  existimabant :  nam  ut  iUe 
fullo  mercedem  accipiendo  custodiam 
prsestat,  ita  is  quoque,  qui  commo- 
dumutendi  percipit,  similiter  necesse 
habet  custodiam  praestare.  Sed 
nostra  pro\ddentia  etiam  hoc  in  de- 
cisionibus  nostris  emendavit,  ut  in 
donaini  sit  volimtate,  sive  commo- 
dati  actionem  adversus  eum,  qui 
rem  commodatam  accepit,  movere 
desiderat,  sive  furti  adversus  eum, 
qui    rem     subripuit,    et    alterutra 


16.  What  we  have  said  of  the  fuller 
and  tailor  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borrower  on  gratuitous  loan. 
For  as  the  fuller,  by  accepting  a  sum  for 
his  labour,  makes  himself  answerable 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  thing,  so 
does  a  borrower  ov  accepting  the  use 
of  the  thing  he  borrows.  But  our 
wisdom  has  introduced  in  our  decisions 
an  improvement  on  this  point,  and  the 
owner  may  now  bring  an  action  eotn- 
modati  against  the  borrower,  or  of 
theft  against  the  thief ;  but  when  once 
his  choice  is  made,  he  cannot  change 
his  mind  and  have  recourse  to  the 
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eamm  electa  dominum  non  posse  ex 
pcanitentia  ad  alteram  venire  actio- 
nem. Sed  si  qtiidem  forem  elegerit, 
illmn,  qui  rem  utendam  accepit, 
penitOB  liberari.  Sin  autem  com- 
modator  veniat  adversus  emn,  qtd 
rem  utendam  accepit,  ipsi  quidem 
nnllo  modo  competere  posse  adver- 
suB  forem  furti  actionem,  enm  autem, 
qui  pro  re  commodata  convenitur, 
posse  adversus  fiirem  furti  habere 
actionem,  ita  tamen,  si  dominus 
Bciens,  rem  esse  subreptam,  adversus 
eum,  cui  res  commodata  fuit,  per- 
venit:  sin  autem  nescius  et  dubi- 
tans,  rem  non  esse  apud  eum,  com- 
modati  actionem  instituit,  postea 
autem,  re  comperta,  voluit  remit- 
tere  quidem  commodati  actionem,  ad 
furti  autem  pervenire,  tunc  licentia 
ei  concedatnr  et  adversus  furem  ve- 
nire, nullo  obstaculo  ei  opponendo, 
quoniam  incertus  constitutus  movit 
adversus  eiun,  qui  rem  utendam  ac- 
cepit, commodati  actionem  (nisi 
domino  ab  eo  satisfactum  est :  tunc 
etenim  omnimodo  fdrem  a  domino 
quidem  fdrti  actione  liberari,  sup- 
pofiitnm  autem  esse  ei,  qui  pro  re 
sibi  commodata  domino  satisfecit), 
cum  manifestissimum  est,  etiam  si  ab 
initio  dominus  actionem  instituit 
commodati  ignarus,  rem  esse  subre- 
ptam, postea  autem,  hoc  ei  cognito, 
adversus  furem  transivit,  omni- 
modo liberari  eum,  qui  rem  commo- 
datam  accepit,  quemcumque  causes 
exittmi  dominus  adversus  furem 
habuerit:  eadem  definitione  obti- 
nente,  sive  in  partem  sive  in  solidum 
solvendo  sit  is,  qui  rem  commodatam 
accepit 

Gai.  iii.  206 ; 


other  action.  If  he  elects  to  sue  the 
thief,  the  borrower  is  quite  freed;  if 
he  elects  to  sue  the  borrower,  he  can- 
not bring  an  action  of  theft  against  the 
thie^  but  the  borrower  may,  that  is, 
provided  that  the  owner  elects  to  sue 
the  borrower,  knowing  that  Hie  thing 
has  been  stolen.  If  he  is  ignorant  or 
uncertain  of  this,  and  therefore  sues 
the  borrower,  and  then  subsequently 
learns  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
wishes  to  have  recourse  to  an  action 
of  theft,  he  will  be  permitted  to  sue 
the  thief  without  any  difficulty  being 
thrown  in  his  way,  for  it  was  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  fact  that  he  sued  the 
borrower;  unless,  indeed,  his  cl^bu 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  borrower,  for 
then  the  thief  is  quite  free  from  any 
action  of  theft  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
but  the  borrower  takes  the  place  of  the 
owner  in  the  power  of  bringing  this 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
evident  that  if  the  owner  originally 
brings  an  action  commodatiy  in  igno- 
rance that  the  thing  has  been  stolen, 
and  subsequently,  learning  this,  prefers 
to  proceed  against  the  thief,  tJie  bor- 
rower is  thereby  entirely  freed,  what- 
ever may  be  &e  issue  of  the  suit 
against  the  thief^  the  same  rule  hold-  . 
ing  good,  whether  the  borrower  is 
whoUy  or  only  partially  solvent. 


C.  vi.  2.  22. 1,  2. 


The  concluding  words  of  the  paragraph  mean  that  the  owner  is 
pat  to  his  election  once  for  all,  and  if  he  sues  the  borrower,  and 
finds  the  borrower  cannot  pay,  he  cannot  have  recourse  to  an  actio 
furti  against  the  thief. 


17.  Sed  is,  apud  quem  res  de- 
posita  est,  custodiam  non  prsstat, 
sed  tantum  in  eo  obnoxius  est,  si 
quid  ipse  dolo  malo  fecerit :  qua  de 
causa  si  res  ei  subrepta  fuerit,  quia 
restituends  ejus  nomine  depositi 
non  tenetur  nee  ob  id  ejus  interest, 
rem  salvam  esse,  furti  agere  non 
potest,  sed  furti  actio  domino  com- 
petit. 

Gai.  iii.  207 ; 


17.  A  depositary  is  not  answerable 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  thing  de- 
posited, but  is  only  answerable  for 
wilful  wrong ;  therefore,  if  the  thing 
is  stolen  from  him,  as  he  is  not  boimd 
by  the  contract  of  deposit  to  restore  it, 
and  has  no  interest  in  its  safety,  he 
cannot  bring  an  action  of  theft,  but  it 
la  the  owner  alone  who  can  bring  this 
action. 

D.  xl^-ii.  2.  14.  8. 
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We  must,  in  all  cases  of  theft,  bear  in  mind  that  an  a4itio  furii 
might  also  be  brought  against  any  one  who  had  '  ope  conklio ' 
participated  in  the  theft,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  penalty 
could  be  recovered  separately  against  each  thief  and  each  person 
taking  an  indirect  part  in  the  theft.     (D.  xlvii.  2.  21.  9.) 

Custodiam  non  prcestat  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  not 
answerable  for  culpa  levis. 

18.  In  smnma  sciendum  est,  qu8B-  18.  It  must  be  finallv  observed, 
sitmn  esse,  an  impubes  rem  aHenam  that  the  question  has  been  asked 
amovendo  furtum  faciat.  Et  placet,  whether,  if  a  person  under  the  age  of 
quia  furtum  ex  affectu  consistit,  ita  puberty  takes  away  the  property  of 
demum  obligari  eo  crimine  impube-  another,  he  oonmuts  a  theft.  The 
rem,  si  proximus  pubertati  sit  et  ob  answer  is,  that  as  it  is  the  intention 
id  intellegat,  se  delinquere.  that  makes  the  theft,  such  a  person  is 

only  boimd  by  the  obligation  springing 
from  the  delict  if  he  is  near  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  consequently  imderstands 
that  he  b  doing  wrong. 

Gai.  iiL  208. 

See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  19.  10  note. 

19.  Furti  actio  sive  dupli  sive  19.  The  action  of  theft,  whether 
quadrupli  tantum  ad  pcense  perse-  brought  to  recover  double  or  qua- 
cutionem  pertinet :  nam  ipsius  rei  druple,  has  no  other  object  than  the  re- 
persecutionem  extrinsecus  habet  covery  of  the  penalty.  For  the  owner 
dominus,  quam  aut  vindicando  aut  has  also  a  means  of  recovering    the 

.  condicendo  potest  auferre.    Sed  vin-  thing  itself,  either  by  a  vindiceUio  or  a 

dicatio  quidem  adversus    possesso-  coTMetio.  The  former  may  be  brongfat 

rem  est,  sive  for  ipse  possidet  sive  against    the    possessor,  whether    the 

aUus  quilibet :  condictio  autem  ad-  thief  or  any  one  else ;  the  latter  may 

versus  ipsum  farem  heredemve  ejus,  be  brought  against  the  thief  or  the  heir 

licet  non  possideat,  competit.  of  the  thief,  although  not  in  possession 

of  the  thing  stolen. 

Gai.  iv.  8 ;  D.  xlvii.  2.  54.  8. 

The  thief  and  those  who  assisted  him  had  to  pay  a  penalty  as 
a  punishment  for  their  wrongdoing ;  but  something  more  re* 
mained  for  the  thief  himself  to  do ;  he  had  to  restore  the  thing 
stolen  or  its  value.  The  owner  could  bring  a  vindicaiio  or  an 
actio  ad  exhibendum,  which  were  both  a/^tiones  arhitraruB  (Tit. 
6.  31) ;  that  is,  the  thief  was  directed  to  restore  the  thing  or 
exhibit  it,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  then  the  judge  condemned  him 
to  pay  what,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  reasonable  he  should 
pay.  These  actiones  might  be  brought  against  any  possessor, 
against  the  thief,  or  any  one  who  had  received  possession  from  the 
thief.  As  a  general  rule  the  person  who  could  bring  a  vindiceUio 
could  not  bring  a  condictio  for  the  same  thing ;  for  in  the  vindieatto 
he  asserted  that  the  property  in  the  thing  was  his,  whereas  in  the 
condictio  he  asserted  that  the  defendant  ought  to  make  over  (dare 
oportere)  the  property  in  the  thing  to  him,  and  these  were  incon- 
sistent assertions.  In  the  case  of  theft,  however,  the  plaintiff  had 
an  option  given  him  odio  furum  to  bring  what  was  termed  a  «»»• 
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dictio  furtiva  (Tit.  6.  14),  and  it  might  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ous to  have  this  option.  For  example,  the  thing  might  have 
perished,  and  it  was  a  rule  that  res  extiiictce  vindicari  non  possunL 
Xkstinct<B  res^  licet  vindicari  non  possint^  condici  tamen  furilms 
possunt  (Gai.  ii.  79). 

This  condicdo  furtiva  might  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of 
the  thief,  whereas  the  actio  furti,  which  inflicted  a  punish- 
ment for  a  personal  wrongful  act,  could  only  be  brought  against 
the  thief  himself.  Every  action  against  a  thief  or  those  who 
assisted  him  might  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  any  one  entitled  to 
bring  it.     (See  Tit.  12.) 


Trr.  II.    VI  BONORUM  RAPTORUM. 


A  person  who  takes  by  force  a 
thing  belonging  to  another  is  liable  to 
an  action  of  theft,  for  who  can  better 
be  said  to  take  the  property  of  another 
against  his  will  than  he  who  takes  it 
by  force  ?  And  he  is  therefore  rightly 
said  to  be  an  vmprohua  fv/r»  The 
praetor,  however,  has  introduced  a 
peculiar  action  in  the  case  of  this  de- 
lict, called  vt  honorum  raptorwm ;  by 
which,  if  brought  within  a  year  after 
the  robbery,  quadruple  the  value  of 
the  thing  taken  may  oe  recovered ;  but 
if  brought  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  then  the  single  value  only  can  be 
recovered.  This  action  may  be  brought 
even  against  a  person  who  has  only 
taken  by  force  a  single  thing,  even 
of  the  most  trifling  value.  But  this 
quadruple  of  the  value  is  not  alto- 
gether a  penalty,  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  being  something  additional,  as 
in  the  action  of  furium  manifesttim ; 
for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  is  in- 
cluded, so  that  the  penalty  is  only  of 
three  times  the  value.  And  it  is 
the  same,  whether  the  robber  was  or 
was  not  taken  in  the  actual  couunission 
of  the  crime.  For  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous that  a  person  who  uses  force 
should  be  treated  more  leniently  than 
.  he  who  secretly  removes  a  thing. 

Gai.  iv.  8. 

The  edict  of  the  praetor,  introducing  this  action,  ran  as  follows  : 
Si  cui  doh  mahy  hominibus  coactis,  damni  quid  factum  esse  dicetur^ 
give  cujus  bona  rapta  esse  dicentur :  in  eum  qui  id  fecisse  dicetur 
judicium  dabo.     (D.  xlvii.  8.  2.  pr.) 

It  was  necessary  that  the  act  of  violence  should  be  committed 
with   evil   intent   (dolo  malo).     If,   for  instance,    a    publicanus 


Qui  res  alienas  rapit,  tenetur 
quidem  etiam  farti  (quis  enim  magis 
atienam  rem  invito  domino  contre- 
otat,  quam  qui  vi  rapit?  Ideoque 
recte  dictum  est,  eum  improbum 
furem  esse) :  sed  tamen  propriam 
actionem  ejus  deUcti  nomine  prsBtor 
introduxit,  quas  appellatur  vi  bono- 
rum  raptorum  et  est  intra  annum 
quadrupli,  post  annum  •simpU.  Qusb 
actio  utilis  est,  etiamsi  quis  unam 
rem,  licet  minimam,  rapuerit. 
Quadruplum  autem  non  totum  pcena 
est  et  extra  pcenam  rei  persecutio, 
sicut  in  actione  fnrti  manifesti  dixi- 
mus :  sed  in  quadruple  inest  et  rei 
persecutio,  ut  pcena  triph  sit,  sive 
comprehendatur  raptor  in  ipso  de- 
licto sive  non.  Bidiculum  est  enim, 
levioris  esse  condicionis  eum,  qui  vi 
rapit,  quam  qui  clam  amovet. 
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carried  off  a  flock  of  sheep,  thinking  that  some  offence  had  been 
committed  against  the  leaa  vectujcdLs^  although  he  was  mistaken, 
this  action  could  not  be  brought  against  him.  (D.  xlvii.  8.  2.  20.) 
Even  if  the  thief  was  alone,  or  one  thing,  however  small,-  was 
carried  off,  yet  the  action  might  be  brought,  although  the  wordfi 
hominibus  coactis  and  hona  rapta  occur  in  the  edict.  It,  like  the 
action  of  theft,  could  only  be  brought  if  the  thing  or  things  taken 
were  moveables.     (C.  ix.  33.  1.) 

The  text  explains  how  the  amount  recovered  under  it  differed 
from  that  recovered  under  an  actio  furtL  Under  the  oc^to  vi 
bcmonim  raptorum  the  thing  itself  was  recovered,  or  its  value  if 
the  thief  no  longer  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  also  three  times 
the  estimated  value  of  the  thing  itself;  while  the  actio  furti  was 
only  penal.     (See  paragr.  19  of  last  Title.) 

The  plaintiff  might,  if  he  pleased,  bring  the  ax^tio  furti  in- 
stead ;  and  he  might  bring  this  action  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  prevented  his  bringing  that  vi  bonorum  raptorum.  If  he 
first  brought  the  latter  action,  he  could  not  afterwards  bring  the 
actio  furti ;  but  he  could  first  bring  the  actio  furti^  and  afterwards 
bring  the  a/:tio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  for  the  excess  recoverable 
by  that  action.     (D.  xlvii.  8.  1.) 

This  action  united  in  its  effects  the  vindicatio  or  condictio, 
and  also  the  recovery  of  a  penalty.  As  it  ^as  partly  penal,  it 
could  not  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  thief.  (D.  xlvii.  8. 
2.  27.)  The  offence  of  taking  goods  by  force  could  also  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge.     (Tit.  18.  8.) 

1.  Quia  tamen  ita  competit  hsec 
actio,  si  dolo  malo  qnisque  rapuerit : 
qui  aliquo  errore  inductus,  suam 
rem  esse,  et  impnidens  juris  eo 
animo  rapuit,  quasi  domino  liceat 
rem  suam  etiam  per  vim  auferre 
possessoribus,  absolvi  debet.  Gui 
scilicet  conveniens  est,  nee  fiirti 
teneri  eum,  qui  eodem  hoc  animo 
rapuit.  Sed  ne,  dum  talia  excogi- 
tentur,  inveniatur  via,  per  quam 
raptores  impune  suam  exerceant 
avaritiam:  melius  divalibus  consti- 
tutionibus  {)ro  hac  parte  prospectiun 
est,  ut  nemini  liceat  vi  rapere  rem 
mobilem  vel  se  moventem,  licet 
suam  eandem  rem  existimet :  sed  si 
quis  contra  statuta  fecerit,  rei  qui- 
dem  BUS  dominio  cadere,  sin  autem 
aliena  sit,  post  rei  restitutionem 
etiam  sestimationem  ejusdem  rei 
preestare.  Quod  non  solum  in  mo- 
bilibuB  rebus,  quse  rapi  possimt, 
constitutiones  optinere  censuerunt, 
sed  etiam  in  invasionibus,  qu&e  circa 
res  soli  fiunt,  ut  ex  hac  causa  omni 
rapina  homines  abstineant. 


1.  As,  however,  this  action  can 
only  be  brought  against  a  person  who 
robs  with  the  intent  of  conmiitting  a 
wilful  wrong,  if  any  one  takes  by  force 
a  thing,  thinking  himself,  by  a  mistake, 
to  be  tiie  owner,  and,  in  ignorance  of 
the  law,  beheving  it  permitted  to  an 
owner  to  take  away,  even  by  force,  a 
thing  belonging  to  himself  from  per- 
sons in  whose  possession  it  is,  he 
ought  to  be  held  discharged  of  this 
action ;  and  on  the  same  principles  a 
person  carrying  off  a  thing  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  would  not  be  liable 
to  an  action  of  theft.  But  lest  robbers, 
imder  the  cover  of  such  an  excuse, 
should  find  means  of  gratifying  their 
avarice  with  impunity,  the  imperial 
constitutions  have  made  a  wise  altera- 
tion, by  providing  that  no  one  may 
carry  off  by  force  a  thing  that  is  move- 
able, or  moves  itself,  although  he 
thinks  himself  the  owner.  If  any  one 
acts  contrary  to  these  constitutions,  he 
is,  if  the  thing  is  his,  to  cease  to  be 
owner  of  it ;  if  it  is  not,  he  is  not  only 
to  restore  the  thing  taken,  but  also  to 
pay  its  value.    The  constitutions  have 
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declared  these  rules  applicable,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  moveables  of  a 
nature  to  be  carried  off  by  force,  but 
also  to  forcible  entries  made  upon 
things  pertaining  to  the  soil,  in  order 
that  every  kind  of  violent  robbery  may 
be  prevented. 

D.  xlviL  8,  2. 18 ;  C.  viii.  4, 7. 

The  constitution  referred  to  was  enacted  in  a.d.  389  by  the 
Emperors  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadins.  It  provided  a 
mnch  more  effectual  remedy  for  forcible  disturbance  than  had  been 
given  by  the  interdict  uTide  vL  It  applied,  which  the  interdict 
did  not,  to  moveables  as  well  as  immoveables,  and  it  not  only 
made  the  wrongdoer  give  up  the  thing,  but  it  made  him,  if  he 
was  the  owner,  lose  the  property  in  the  thing,  and,  if  he  was  not 
the  owner,  pay  its  value.     (See  Tit.  15.  6.) 

2.  In  hac    actione   non    utique  2.  In  this  action  it  is  clearly  not 

spectatur,  rem  in  bonis  actoris  esse :  necessary  that  the  thing  should  have 
nam  sive  in  bonis  sit  sive  non  sit,  si  been  part  of  the  goods  oi  the  plaintiff; 
tamen  ex  bonis  sit,  locum  haec  actio  for  whether  it  has  been  part  of  his 
habebit.  Quare  sive  conmiodata  goods  or  not,  yet  if  it  has  been  taken 
sive  locata  sive  etiam  pignerata  sive  from  among  his  goods,  the  action  may 
deposita  sit  apud  Titium  sic,  ut  in-  be  brought.  Consequently,  if  any- 
tersit  ejus,  eam  non  auferri,  veluti  thing  has  been  let,  lent,  or  given  in 
si  in  re  deposita  culpam  quoque  pro-  pledge  to  Titius,  or  deposited  with  him, 
misit,  sive  bona  fide  possideat,  sive  so  that  he  has  an  interest  in  its  not 
UBTunfructnm  in  ea  quis  habeat  vel  being  taken  away  by  force,  as  if,  for  in- 
quod  aliud  jus,  ut  intersit  ejus,  non  stance,  he  has  engaged  to  be  answer- 
rapi:  dicendum  est,  competere  ei  able  for  any  fault  cominitted  respecting 
h£^c  actionem,  ut  non  dominium  it ;  or  if  he  possesses  it  bona  fide,  or 
accipiat,  sed  illud  solum,  quod  ex  has  the  usufruct  of  it,  or  has  any  other 
boms  ejus,  qui  rapinam  passus  est,  id  legal  interest  in  its  not  being  taken 
est  quod  ex  substantia  ejus  ablatum  away  by  force,  this  action  may  be 
esse  proponatur.  £t  generaliter  di-  brought,  not  to  give  him  the  ownership 
cendum  est,  ex  quibus  causis  fiirti  in  the  thing,  but  merely  to  restore 
actio  competit  in  re  clam  facta,  ex  him  what  he  has  lost  by  the  thing 
iisdem  causis  omnes  habere  hanc  being  taken  away  by  violence  from  out 
actionem.  of  his  goods,  that  is,  from  out  of  his 

substance.  And  generally,  we  may 
say,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
give  rise  to  an  action  of  theft,  if  the 
act  is  conunitted  secretly,  will  give 
groimd  for  this  action,  if  it  is  com- 
mitted with  force. 

D.  xlvii.  8.  2.  22-24. 

In  order  to  make  the  punishment  of  an  open  and  flagrant 
violation  of  law  more  severe  than  that  of  a  secret  theft,  the  very 
slightest  interest  in  the  thing  taken  was  sufficient  to  enable  a 
plaintiff  to  bring  the  action  vi  bmimmm  raptorum.  For  instance, 
a  mere  depositary  could  bring  it,  although  his  interest  was  not 
great  enough  to  permit  of  his  bringing  an  actio  furii. 
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Tit.  in.     DE   LEGE   AQUILIA.     ^f&^. 


Damni  injurue  actio  constitoitur 
per  legem  AqniHam.  Cujus  primo 
capite  caatum  est,  ut  si  quis  homi- 
nem  alienmn  alienamve  quadra^e- 
dem,  qnse  pecudum  nnmero  sit,  in- 
juria Occident,  qnanti  ea  res  in  eo 
anno  plurimi  fait,  tantmn  domino 
dare  danmetur. 


The  action  dcwini  injurue  is  esta- 
blished by  the  lex  AqutliOj  of  which 
the  first  head  provides,  that  if  any  one 
shall  have  wrongfully  killed  a  slave,  or 
a  fonr-footed  beast,  being  one  of  those 
reckoned  among  cattle,  belonging  to 
another,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  pay 
the  owner  the  greatest  value  which  the 
thing  has  possessed  at  any  time  within 
a  year  previonsly. 

Gai.  iii.  210 ;  D.  ix.  2.  2. 


.  pr. 


The  lex  AquUia  was,  as  Ulpian  informs  us  (D.  ix.  2.  1),  a 
plehiseitum  made  on  the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Aquiliua.  It 
made  an  alteration  in  all  the  previous  laws,  including  those  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  had  treated  of  damage  wrongAilly  done  (de 
damno  injuria).  Theophilus  says  it  was  passed  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  of  the  plebs,  meaning,  probably,  that  to  the  Janicii- 
lunij  in  the  year  468  a.u.c.     (Paraphrase  on  paragr.  15.) 

A  fragment  of  Gaius  in  the  Digest  (D.  ix.  2.  2.  pr.)  contains  the 
terms  of  this  first  head  of  the  lex  AquUia :  '  Qtd  sermtm  servanwe 
alienum  alienamve  quacbrupedem  vel  pecvdem  injuria  occiderif, 
qivanti  id  in  eo  anno  plurimi  fuit,  tantum  ces  dare  domino  dcumnas 
esto.^ 


1.  Quod  autem  non  precise  de 
quadmpede,  sed  de  ea  tantmn,  quse 
pecudmn  numero  est,  cavetur,  eo 
pertinet,  nt  neqne  de  feris  bestiis 
neque  de  canibus  cautmn  esse  in- 
tellegamus,  sed  de  his  tantum,  quae 
proprie  pasci  dicuntur,  quales  sunt 
eqm,  mmi,  asini,  boves,  oves,  capne. 
De  suibus  quoque  idem  placuit :  nam 
et  sues  pecorum  appellatione  conti- 
nentur,  quia  et  hi  gregatim  pascun- 
tur:  sic  denique  et  Homerus  in 
Odyssea  ait,  sicut  ^lius  Marcianus 
in  suis  institutionibus  refert : 

A^ttg   Tov    yf   crveo-o-t    napftfuvov'   cu 

Hap    KopoKog    irfrpfff    hri    rt    Kprivji 
*Ap€6oii<rjf. 


1.  As  the  law  does  not  speak  gene- 
rally of  four-footed  beasts,  but  only 
of  those  which  are  reckoned  among 
cattle,  we  may  consider  its  provisions 
as  not  applying  to  wild  animalH  or  does, 
but  only  to  animals  which  may  be 
properlv  said  to  graze,  as  horses,  moles, 
asses,  sheep,  oxen,  goats.  It  has  been 
held  to  apply  also  to  swine,  for  they 
are  included  m  the  term  cattle,  seeing 
that  they  feed  in  herds.  Thus  Homer 
says,  as  ^hus  Marcianus  quotes  in 
his  Institutes : 

'You  will  find  him  seated  by  his 
swine,  and  they  are  feeding  by  the 
rock  of  Gorax,  near  the  spring  Are- 
thusa.* 


D.  is.  2.  2.  2 ;  D.  xxxiL  65.  4. 
The  passage  is  from  Od.  xiii.  407. 


2.  Injuria  autem  occidere  intel- 
legitur,  qui  nullojureoccidit.  Itaque 
qui  latronem  occidit,  non  tenetur, 
utique  si  aliter  periculum  efiugere 


2.  To  kill  wrongfully  is  to  kill 
without  any  right;  consequently,  a 
person  who  kills  a  robber  is  not  liable 
to  this  action,  that  is,  if  he  could  not 
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non  potest. 


otherwise  avoid  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened. 


D.  iz.  2.  5.  pr.  and  1. 


It  was  not  necessary  to  consider  the  intent  with  which  the 
damage  was  done.  Was  it  done  *  nulla  jure '  ?  if  so,  the  lex 
Aquilia  applied. 


8.  Ac  ne  is  qnidem  hac  lege  tene- 
tnr,  qui  casu  oocidit,  si  modo  culpa 
ejns  nnlla  invenitur:  nam  alioqmn 
non  minus  quam  ex  dolo  ex  culpa 
qnisque  hac  lege  tenetur. 


8.  Nor  is  a  person  made  liable  by 
this  law,  who  has  killed  by  accident, 
provided  there  is  no  fault  on  his  part, 
for  this  law  punishes  fault  as  well  as 
wilful  wrongdoing. 


Gai.  iii.  202,  211. 


4.  Itaque  si  quis,  dum  jaculis 
ludit  vel  exercitatur,  transeuntem 
servmn  tuum  trajecerit,  distingui- 
tur.  Nam  si  id  a  milite  quidem  in 
Campo  locove,  ubi  solitum  est  exer- 
citan,  admissum  est,  nulla  culpa 
ejus  intellegitur :  si  alius  tale  quid 
admisit,  oulpe  reus  est.  Idem  juris 
est  de  milite,  si  is  in  alio  loco,  quam 
qui  exercitandis  militibus  destinatus 
est,  id  admisit. 


4.  Consequently,  if  any  one  play- 
ing or  practising  with  a  javelin,  pierces 
with  it  your  slave  as  he  goes  by,  there 
is  a  distinction  made.  If  the  accident 
is  caused  by  a  soldier,  while  practising 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  or  odier  place 
appropriated  to  military  exercises, 
there  is  no  fiaxdt  on  his  part ;  but  any 
one  else  besides  a  soldier  causing  a 
similar  accident  is  chargeable  with  a 
fault,  and  the  soldier  himself  would  be 
in  fault,  if  he  inflicted  such  an  injury 
in  an^  other  place  than  one  appropriated 
to  nulitary  exercises. 


D.  Lx.  2.  9.  4. 


5.  Item  si  putator  ex  arbore  de- 
jecto  ramo  servum  tuum  transeun- 
tem Occident,  si  prope  viam  publi- 
cam  aut  vicinalem  id  factum  est 
neque  prsBclamavit,  ut  casus  evitari 
possit,  culpsB  reus  est:  si  prsecla- 
mavit,  neque  iUe  ouravit  cavere, 
extra  culpam  est  putator.  ^que 
extra  ciQpam  esse  intellegitur,  si 
seorsum  a  via  forte  vel  in  medio 
fimdo  caedebat,  licet  non  prsecla- 
ma^-it,  quia  eo  loco  nulli  extraneo 
jus  fuerat  versandi. 


5.  I(  again,  any  one,  in  pruning  a 
tree,  by  letting  a  bough  fall.  Kills  your 
slave  who  is  passing,  and  this  takes 
place  beside  a  public  way  or  an  occu- 
pation road,  and  he  has  not  cried  out 
to  make  persons  take  care,  he  is  in 
fault;  but  if  he  called  out,  and  the 
passer-by  would  not  take  care,  he  is  not 
to  blame.  He  is  abo  equally  free  from 
blame  if  he  was  cutting  feu:  from  any 
public  way,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
even  though  he  has  not  called  out,  for 
by  such  a  place  no  stranger  has  a  right 
to  pass. 


D.  ix.  2.  81. 


6.  Pneterea  si  medicus,  qui  ser- 
vtun  tuum  secuit,  dereliquent  oiura- 
tionem  atque  ob  id  mortuus  fiierit 
servns,  culpse  reus  est. 


6.  So,  again,  a  physician  who  has 
performed  an  operation  on  your  alave, 
and  then  neglected  to  attend  to  his 
cure,  so  that  the  slave  dies,  is  guilty  of 
a  fault. 


D.  ix.  2.  8.  pr. 


7.  Imperitia  ^uoque  cxdpse  ad- 
numeratur,  veluti  si  medicus  ideo 
servum  tuum  ocoiderit,  quod  eum 
male  secuerit  aut  pezperam  ei  me- 
dicamentum  dederit. 


7.  Unskifcdness  is  also  reckoned  as 
a  fiEiult,  as  if  a  physician  kills  your 
slave  by  unskilfully  performing  an 
operation  on  him,  or  oy  giving  him 
wrong  medicines. 

D.  ix.  2.  7.  8 ;  D.  ix.  2.  8.  pr. ;  D.  1. 17. 182. 
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8.  Impetu  qnoque  mularum, 
quae  mulio  propter  imperitiam  reti- 
nere  non  potuerit,  si  servus  tuns 
oppressns  fderiti  culpsereus  est  mulio. 
Sed  et  si  propter  infirmitatem  reti- 
nere  eas  non  potuerit,  oum  alius 
firmior  retinere  potuisset,  seqne 
culpflB  tenetur.  Eadem  placuemnt 
de  eo  (^noque,  qui,  cum  equo  vehe- 
retur,  mipetum  ejus  aut  propter 
infirmitatem  ant  propter  imperitiam 
suam  retinere  non  potuerit. 

D.ix. 

9.  His  autem  verbis  legis  *  quanti 
id  in  eo  anno  ^lurimi  fuerit  *  ilia  sen- 
tentia  exprimitur,  ut  si  quis  homi- 
nem  tunm,  qui  hodie  daudus  aut 
luscus  aut  mancuB  erit,  Occident, 
qui  in  eo  anno  integer  aut  pretiosus 
merit,  non  tanti  teneatur,  quanti  is 
hodie  erit,  sed  quanti  in  eo  anno 
plurimi  fiierit.  Qua  ratione  credi- 
turn  est,  poenalem  esse  hujus  ]egis 
actionem,  (juia  non  solum  tanti 
quisque  obligatur,  quantum  damni 
dederit,  sed  aliquando  longe  pluris  : 
ideoque  constat,  in  heredem  eam 
actionem  non  transire,  quae  trans- 
itura  fuisset,  si  ultra  damnum  num- 
quam  lis  sestimaretur. 


Gai.  iii.  214; 

10.  Illud  non  ex  verbis  legis,  sed 
ex  interpretatione  placuit,  non  so- 
lum perempti  corporis  sestimatio- 
nem  nabendam  esse  secundum  ea, 
qu8e  diximus,  sed  eo  amplius  quid- 
quid  prseterea,  perempto  eo  corpore, 
damn!  vobis  adlatum  fuerit,  veluti 
si  servum  tuum  heredem  ab  aliquo 
institutum  ante  quis  occiderifc,  qnam 
is  jussu  tuo  adiret :  nam  hereditatis 
quoque  amissee  rationem  esse  haben- 
dam  constat.  Item  si  ex  pari  mula- 
rum  imam  vel  ex  quadriga  equorum 
unum  Occident,  vet  ex  comcedis  unus 
servus  faerit  occisus:  non  solum 
occisi  fit  SBstimatio,  sed  eo  amplius 
id  quoque  computatur,  quanto  de- 
pretiati  sunt,  qui  supersunt. 


8.  So,  too,  if  a  muleteer,  through 
his  want  of  skill,  cannot  manage  his 
mules,  and  runs  over  your  slave,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  fault.  As,  also,  he  would 
be,  if  he  could  not  hold  them  in  on 
account  of  his  weakness,  provided  that 
a  stronger  man  could  have  held  them 
in.  The  same  decision  applies  to  a 
person  on  horseback  who  is  unable  to 
manage  his  horse,  owing  to  physical 
weakness  or  want  of  skill. 

2.  8. 1. 

9.  The  words  of  the  law  above 
quoted,  '  the  greatest  value  the  thing 
has  possessed  at  any  time  within  a 
year  previouslv,'  mean  that  if  your 
slave  18  killed,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  lame,  one-eyed,  or  maimed,  but 
having  been  within  a  year  quite  sound 
and  of  considerable  value,  the  person 
who  kills  him  is  bound  to  pay,  not  his 
actual  value,  but  the  greatest  value  he 
ever  possessed  within  the  year.  Hence, 
this  action  may  be  said  to  be  penal,  as 
a  person  is  bound  under  it  not  <mly 
for  the  damage  he  has  done,  but  some- 
times for  much  more ;  and,  therefore, 
the  action  does  not  pass  against  his 
heir,  as  it  would  do  if  the  condemna- 
tion did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
actual  damage. 

D.  ix.  2.  28.  8,  8. 

10.  It  has  been  decided,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  actual  wording  of  the 
law,  but  by  interpretation,  that  not 
only  is  the  value  of  the  thing  perish- 
ing to  be  estimated  as  we  have  said, 
but  also  the  loss  which  in  any  way  we 
incur  by  its  perishing ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  your  slave  having  been  instituted 
heir  by  some  one  is  killed  before  he 
enters  at  your  command  on  the  inherit- 
ance, the  loss  of  the  inheritance  should 
be  taken  account  of.  So,  too,  if  one 
of  a  pair  of  mules,  or  of  a  set  of  four 
horses,  or  one  slave  of  a  band  of  come- 
dians, is  killed,  account  is  to  be  taken 
not  only  of  the  value  of  the  thing 
killed,  but  also  of  the  diminished  value 
of  what  remains. 


Gai.  iii.  212 ;  D.  ix.  2.  22. 1. 


11. 


Liberum  est  autem  ei,  cujus 
servus  fuerit  occisus,  et  privato 
judicio  legis  Aquilise  damnum  per- 
sequi  et  oapitalis  criminis  eum  reum 
facere. 


11.  The  master  of  a  slave  who  is  .' 
killed  may  bring  a  private  action  for 
the  damages  given  by  the  lex  AquiUa]^ 
and  abo  bring  a  capital  charge  againsf  i 
the  murderer.  xA 

Gai.  iii.  218.  ^^ 
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A  crimen  capitale  was  one  which  affected  the  caput  of  the 
condemned.  The  lex  Cornelia  (D.  ix.  2.  23.  9  ;  see  also  Title  18. 
5  of  this  Book)  gave  the  master  the  power  to  bring  a  criminal 
accnsation  against  the  murderer.  The  Code  (iii.  35.  3)  contains 
a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  stating  it  as  undoubted  law 
that  a  criminal  accusation  did  not  prevent  a  master  also  bringing 
a  private  action  under  the  lex  Aquilia.  The  crimen  capitale 
could  be  brought  only  in  cases  of  murder,  not  in  cases  of 
homicide. 

12.  Caput  secandum  legis  Aqui-  12.  The   second   head  of  the   lex 

liee  in  nsn  non  est.  Aquilia  is  not  now  in  use. 

Gai.  iii.  215 ;  D.  ix.  2.  27.  4. 

We  learn  from  Gains  (Gai.  iii.  215)  that  the  second  head  of 
the  lex  Aquilia  gave  an  action  for  the  full  value  of  the  injury 
sustained  to  a  stipulator,  whose  claim  was  extinguished  by  an  ad- 
stipulator  releasing  the  debtor  by  acceptilation.  (See  Bk.  iii. 
Tit.  29.  1.)  The  stipulator  might  also  have  brought  an  a>ctio 
mandati  against  the  adstipulator,  if  he  preferred  doing  so ;  but, 
as  we  see  from  Title  16  of  this  Book  (paragr.  1),  proceeding 
under  the  lex  Aquilia  gave  the  plaintiff  the  advantage  of  having 
the  amount  he  recovered  doubled  if  the  defendant  denied  his 
liability.     (Gai.  iii.  216.) 

18.  Capite  tertio  de  omni  cetero  18.  The  third  head   provides   for 

damno  cavettvr.    Itaque  si  quis  ser-  every  kind  of  damage ;  and  therefore, 

vjun   vel    eam  quadrupedem,  quae  if  a  slave,  or  a  four-footed  beast  of  those 

pecndum  nmnero  est,  vnlneraverit  reckoned   among   cattle,  is  wounded, 

Rive  eam  qnadrupedem,  quse  pecn-  or   a   fonr-footed  beast   of  those  not 

dum  nmnero  non  est,  veluti  canem  reckoned  among   cattle,  as  a  dog  or 

aut  feram  bestiam,  vulneraverit  aut  wild  beast,  is  woiuided,  or  killed,  an 

Occident,  hoc  capite  actio  constitn-  action  may  be  brought  imder  the  third 

itur.     In   ceteris  qnoque   omnibus  head.     Compensation  may  also  be  ob- 

animalibus,  item  in  omnibus  rebus,  tained  under  it  for  all  wrongfiil  injury 

qute  anima  carent,  damnum  injuria  to  ammals  or  inanimate  things,  and, 

datum  hac  parte  vindicatur.  Si  quid  in  fact,  for  anvthing  burnt,  broken,  or 

enim  ustum  aut  ruptmn  aut  fractum  fractured,  altnough  the  word  broken 

fherit,  actio  ex  hoc  capite  constitui-  (rttptum)  would  have  sufficed  for  all 

tur :  qnamquam  potuerit  sola  rupti  these  cases ;  for  a  thing  is  ruptum 

appellatio    in    onmes    istas  cansas  which  is  in  any  way  spoilt  (corrup^iim), 

sufficere :  ruptum  enim  intellegitur  so  that  not  only  things  burnt  or  frac- 

quoquo    modo    corruptum.      Unde  tured,  but  also  things    cut,   braised, 

non  solum  usta  aut  fracta,  sed  etiam  spilt,  or  in  any  way  destroyed  or  dete- 

seissa  et  collisa  et  effiisa  et  quoquo  riorated,  may  be  said  to  be  rupta.    It 

modo  perempta  atque  deteriora  facta  has  also  been  decided,  that  any  one 

hoc    verbo    continentur:     denique  who  mixes  anything  with  the  oil  or 

responsum  est,  si   quis  in  alienum  wine  of  another,  so  as  to  spoil  the 

vinum  aut  oleum  id  inuniserit,  quo  goodness  of  the  wine  or  oil,  is  liable 

naturalis  bonitas  vini  vel  olei  cor-  imder  this  head  of  the  lex  Aquilia, 
rumperetur,  ex  hac  parte  legis  eum 
tenerL 

Gai.  iii.  217 ;  D.  ix.  2.  27.  18, 16. 

The  terms  of  this  third  head  of  the  Aquilian  law  are  given  by 
Ulpian  (D.  ix.  2.  27.  5):    ^  Ceterarum   rerum,  prceter    hominem 
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etpecvdem  occisos^si  quis  alteri  damnum  faxit^  quod  ussei-it^Jregerii^ 
ruperit  injuria^  quanii  ea  res  erit  in  diehiis  i/riginta  proximis^  fantum 
(^8  domino  dare  dam-nas  esto.^ 


14.  Ulad  palam  est,  sicut  ex 
primo  capite  ita  demnm  quisqne 
tenetur,  si  dolo  aut  culpa  ejus  homo 
aut  quadrupes  occisus  ocoisave  fd- 
erit,  ita  ex  hoc  capite  ex  dolo  aut 
ciUpa  de  cetero  damno  ^uemqne 
teneri.  Hoc  tamen  capite  non 
quanti  in  eo  anno,  sed  quanti  in 
diebns  triginta  proximis  res  fderit, 
obligatur  is,  qui  damnum  dederit. 

Gai.  iii.  218 ; 

15.  Ac  ne  *  plurimi '  quidem  ver- 
bum  adjicitur;  sed  Sabino  recte 
placuit,  perinde  habendam  eestima- 
tionem,  ac  si  etiam  hac  parte  *  plu- 
rimi '  verbum  adjectum  fuisset :  nam 
plebem  Romanam,  quae  Aquilio 
tribuno  rogante  hanc  legem  tidit, 
contentam  fdisse,  quod  prima  parte 
eo  verbo  usa  est. 


14.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  person 
is  liable  under  the  first  head,  if  by 
wilful  injury  or  by  his  £Einlt  he  kills  a 
slave  or  a  four-footed  beast,  so,  by  this 
head,  a  person  is  liable  for  every  other 
damage,  if  there  is  wrongfiil  injury  or 
fault  in  what  he  does.  But  under  "thi.< 
head,  the  offender  is  bound  to  pay  the 
greatest  value  the  thing  has  possessed, 
not  within  the  year  next  preceding. 
but  the  thirty  days  next  preceding. 

D.  ix.  2.  80.  8. 

15.  Even  the  word  plurimi^  Le.  of 
the  greatest  value,  is  not  expressed  in 
this  case.  But  Sabinus  was  rightiy  of 
opinion,  that  the  estimation  ought  to 
be  made  as  if  this  word  was  in  the 
law,  since  it  must  have  been  that  the 
plebeians,  who  were  the  authors  of  fius 
law  on  the  motion  of  the  tribune 
Aquilius,  thought  it  sufficient  to  have 
used  the  word  in  the  first  head  of  the 
law. 


Gai.  iii.  218 ;  D.  ix.  2.  29.  8 ;  D.  ix.  2.  1.  1. 


16.  Ceterum  placuit,  ita  demum 
ex  hac  lege  actionem  esse,  si  quis 

SjWBcipue]  corpore  suo  damnum  de- 
erit.  Ideoque  in  eum,  qui  alio 
modo  damnum  dederit,  utiles  ac- 
tiones  dari  solent:  veluti  si  quis 
hominem  alienum  aut  pecus  ita  in- 
clusent,  ut  &me  necaretur,  aut  ju- 
mentum  tam  vehementer  egerit,  ut 
rumperetur,  aut  pecus  in  tantum 
exagitaverit,  ut  praBcipitaretur,  aut 
si  quis  alieno  servo  persuaserit,  ut 
in  arborem  ascenderet  vel  in  piiteum 
descenderet,  et  is  ascendendo  vel 
descendendo  aut  mortuus  fderit  aut 
aliqua  parte  corporis  Isesus  erit, 
utifis  in  eum  actio  datur.  Sed  si 
quis  alienum  servum  de  ponte  aut 
ripa  in  flumen  dejecerit  et  is  suflFo- 
catus  fnerit,  eo,  quod  projecerit 
corpore  suo,  damnum  dedisse  non 
difficiliter  intellegi  poterit  ideoque 
ipsa  lege  Aquilia  tenetur.  Sed  si 
non  corpore  damnum  fiierit  datum 
neque  corpus  Issum  fiierit,  sed  alio 
modo  damnum  alicui  contigit,  cum 
non  sufficit  neque  directa  neque 
utilis  Aquilia,  placuit  eum,  qui  ob- 
noxius  fderit,  in  factum  actione 
teneri:  veluti  si  quis,  misericordia 


16.  But  the  direct  action  under  this 
law  can  only  be  brought  if  any  one 
has,  with  his  own  body,  done  damage, 
and  consequently  utilea  actiones  are 
given  against  the  person  who  does 
damage  in  any  other  way.  For  in- 
stance, a  utilU  actio  is  given  against 
one  who  shuts  up  a  slave  or  a  beast,  fo 
as  to  produce  death  by  hunger ;  who 
drives  a  beast  so  &st  as  to  seriously 
injure  it,  or  scares  cattle  so  that  they 
rush  over  a  precipice,  or  persuades 
another  man*s  slave  to  cHmb  a  tree,  or 
go  down  into  a  well,  and  the  slave  in 
climbing  or  descending  is  killed  or 
maimed.  But  if  any  one  has  flung 
the  slave  of  another  from  a  bridge  or 
a  bank  into  a  river,  and  the  slave  is 
drowned,  then,  as  he  has  actually  flun<: 
him  down,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  that  he  has  caused  the 
damage  with  his  own  body,  and  con- 
sequently he  is  directly  liable  under 
the  lex  Aquilia.  But  if  no  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  body  of  the 
wrongdoer,  and  the  body  of  the  ob- 
ject affected  has  not  been  injured,  bnt 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  person  or 
thing  in  some  other  way,  then,  since 
the  actio  directa  and  the  actio  utilit  are 
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ductus,  aJiennm  servnin  oompeditnin    both  inapplicable,  it  has  been  decided 
solvent,  ut  fageret.  that  an  actio  infcustum  shall  lie  against 

the  wrongdoer;  for  instance,  if  any 
one  through  compassion    has   loosed 
the  fetters  of  a  slave,  to  enable  him  to 
escape. 
Gai.  iiL  219  ;  D.  ix.  2.  88.  1 ;  D.  iv.  8.  7.  7. 

If  the  injury  was  done,  to  use  the  language  of  the  jurists,  corpore 
corporiy  that  is,  with  direct  bodily  force  to  the  body  of  a  slave  or 
beast,  the  actio  (legis)  Aquilice  had  place.  If  it  was  done  corporis 
but  indirectly  and  not  corpore^  the  actio  utUia  AquUicB  had  place. 
If  it  was  done  neither  to  the  body,  nor  yet  with  direct  bodily  force, 
the  a/itio  must  be  brought  in  factuiriy  that  is  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Si  quia  prcedpue.  Buschke  suggests  that  prcedpue  has  crept 
into  the  text  fipom  the  gloss  of  a  commentator  who  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  injury  might  be  done  with  an  instrument  held  in 
the  hand,  and  so  forming  part  of  the  body,  of  the  wrongdoer. 

The  directa  actio  Aquilice  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner ; 
the  utilis  might  be  brought  by  the  possessor,  usufructuary,  and 
others  having  an  interest  less  than  that  of  ownership.  (D.  ix.  2. 11. 

As  the  action  under  the  lex  AquUiu  was  penal,  if  the  damage 
was  caused  by  more  persons  than  one,  the  whole  sum  could  be 
recovered  separately  against  each  offender.     (D.  ix.  2.  11.  2.) 

If  the  defendant  denied  his  liability,  the  penalty  under  the  lex 
Aquilia  was  doubled,  adverstis  inficiantem  in  duplum  ojctio  est. 
<D.  ix.  2.  2.  1.) 

It  might  very  often  happen  that  the  person  injured  could  also 
bring  an  action  arising  from  a  contract  against  the  doer  of  the 
injury,  as,  for  instance,  an  OjCtio  pro  aocio^  niAindaii^  deposit^  if  the 
person  who  did  the  injury  was  a  partner,  a  mandatary,  or  depositary 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  injury  was  done.  In  such  a  case  he 
oould  either  bring  an  action  on  the  contract,  or  proceed  under  the 
lex  Aquilia.  He  could  not  do  both  ;  but  if  he  brought  the  action 
on  the  contract,  and  then  found  that  if  he  had  proceeded  under  the 
lex  Aquilia  he  would  have  recovered  a  larger  sum,  he  was  allowed 
to  bring  an  action  under  the  lex  Aquilia  to  recover  the  surplus. 
(D.  ix.  2.  7.  8;  D.  xliv.  7.34.2.) 

The  subject  of  damnum  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  Institutes, 
except  in  connection  with  the  lex  Aqtcilia.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  18.  2.) 
By  da/mnum  is  meant  the  diminution  or  deterioration  of  a  man's 
property,  and  it  is  treated  of  in  the  Digest  according  as  it  is  fac- 
tum,  that  is  abeady  done,  or  infectum^  that  is  apprehended,  as  if 
an  adjoining  house  seemed  likely  to  fall.  (D.  xxxix.  2.)  Damnum 
factum^  more  usually  termed  simply  damnum^  might  arise  from  a 
mere  accident,  or  from  the  fi'ee  will  of  another.  If  it  arose  in  the 
latter  way,  it  might  have  arisen  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  enjoyed 
by  the  person  causing  it,  and  then  no  reparation  had  to  be  made  for 
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causing  it,  twwi  videtur  vim  facere  qui  jure  suo  utitur  (D.  1.  17. 
155) ;  or  it  might  have  been  done  wrongfully,  damnum  injuria 
datum^  and  then  the  person  injured  was  entitled  to  compensation 
according  to  the  rates  provided  by  the  lex  AquUia,  if  the  damage 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  law ;  if  it  did  not,  then  an  actio  in 
factum  was  given  (D.  ix.  2.  33.  1),  and  compensation  was  made  at 
rates  differing  according  to  the  degree  of  wrong.  If  there  had 
been  dolus  or  culpa  lata,  the  compensation  was  regulated  by  the 
value  peculiar  to  the  person  injured :  if  the  degree  of  culpa  had 
been  less,  the  common  value  was  the  measure  of  the  compensa- 
tion. In  cases  of  da/nmum  infectum^  the  owner  of  fhe  property 
threatened  could  call  on  the  owner  of  the  property  from  which 
danger  was  apprehended  to  give  security  against  any  loss  which 
might  thus  arise.     (D.  xxxix.  2.  7.  pr.)  / 


Tit.  IV.     DE  INJURHS. 


Generaliter  injuria  dicitur  omne, 
quod  non  jure  fit:  specialiter  alias 
contumelia,  quse  a  contemnendo 
diota  est,  quam  Qtmetvfipiv  appel- 
lant, alias  culpa,  quam  Graeci 
abuoffia  dicunt,  sicut  in  lege  Aquilia 
damnum  injuria  accipitur,  alias 
iniquitas  et  injustitia,  quam  Grseci 
dducLav  vpcant.  Gitm  enim  prsetor 
vel   judfix  non   jure    contra  quern 


Injuria^  in  its  general  sense,  signi- 
fies every  action  contrary  to  law :  in  a 
special  sense,  it  means,  sometimes,  the 
same  as  contn/melia  ^sult),  which  is 
derived  firom  contemnere,  and  is  in 
Greek  Z&pis;  sometimes  the  same  as 
culpa  (fault),  in  Greek  dducrjfia^  as  in 
the  lex  A  quUia^  which  speaks  of  damage 
done  injuria ;  •  sometimes  it  has  the 


sense  of  iniquity,  injustice,  or  in  Greek 
pronuntiat,  injunam  accepisse  di^  abiKia ;  for  a  person  against  whom  the 
citur.  praetor  or  judge  pronounces  an  unjust 

sentence  is  said  to  have  received  an 

wijuria. 
D.  xlvii.  10.  1.  pr. 

Injuria,  then,  is  used  in  three  special  senses — 1,  a  wrongful 
act,  an  act  done  nuUo  jure ;  2,  the  fault  committed  by  a  judge 
who  gives  judgment  not  according  to  ju^  ;  8,  an  outrage  or  a&ont. 
It  is  of  injuria  in  this  last  sense  that  the  present  title  treats. 


1.  Injuria  autem  committitur 
non  solum,  cum  quis  pugno  puta 
aut  fastibus  csesus  vel  etiam  verbe- 
ratus  erit,  sed  etiam  si  cui  convicium 
fiEU)tnm  fiierit,  aive  cujus  bona  quasi 
debitoris  poesessa  fuerint  ab  eo,  qui 
intellegebat  nihO  eum  sibi  debere, 
vel  si  quis  ad  infamiam  alicujus 
libellum  aut  carmen  scripserit,  com- 
l)osuerit,  ediderit  dolove  malo  fecerit, 
quo  quid  eomm  fieret,  sive  quis 
matrem&milias  aut  prsetextatum 
prffiteztatamve  adsectatus  fuerit, 
sive  cujus  pudicitia  attentata  esse 
dicetur:    et  denique  aliis  pluribus 


'  1.  An  injury  is  committed  not  only 
when  any  one  is  wounded  or  beaten,  as^ 
for  example,  with  the  fist  or  a  club^  but 
also  when  public  insult  is  offered  to  any 
one ;  as  when  possession  is  taken  of 
the  goods  of  any  one  on  the  pretence 
that  he  is  a  debtor  to  the  wrongdoer, 
who  knows  he  has  no  claim  on  him : 
or  when  any  one  has  written,  com- 
posed, and  published  a  book  or  defa- 
matory verses  against  another,  or  has 
maliciously  contrived  that  any  soch 
thing  should  be  done ;  or  when  any  one 
has  followed  after  an  honest  woman,  or 
a  young  boy  or  girl,  or  has  attempted 
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modis  admitti  injnriam  manifesttuu  the  chastity  of  any  one  ;  and,  in  short, 
est.  it  is  manifest  that  in  many  other  ways 

injury  is  committed, 
Gai.  iii.  220. 

Canvicium.  Ulpian  gives  (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  4)  the  following 
derivation  of  the  word :  '  Gonvidum  autem  didtur  vel  a  coricitar' 
ti<me  vel  a  conventu,  hoc  est  a  coUaticme  vocum;  qtium  enim  in 
unum  complures  voces  conferuntur,  convidum  appellatur^  quasi 
eonvodum/  any  proceeding  which  publicly  insults  or  annoys  an- 
other, as  gathering  a  crowd  round  a  man's  house,  or  shouting  out 
scandal  respecting  another  to  a  mob. 

Matr&mfa/milicLs^  i.e.  every  married  woman  of  honest  character. 

Prcetextatum,  ^am,  i.e.  still  wearing  ib^/^cetextaj  which  was 
put  off  at  the  age  of  puberty.  ^^^ 

Adsectcdm  fuerit  Ulpian  says  (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  22),  ^  Ad- 
sectatur  qui  tddtus  frequenter  sequitur^  assiduxi  enim  frequentia 
qivad  prcebet  nonnullami  infarmtmnJ 

Pudidtia  attentata.  Paul  says  (D.  xlvii.  10.  10),  ^  Attentari 
jmdidtia  didtur  cum  id  agitur,  ut  ex  piuUco  impudicvs  fiat.' 

2.  Patitur  autem  quis  injxuiam  2.- A  man  may  receive  an  injury, 

non  solum  per  semet  ipsum,  sed  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that 
etiam  per  liberos  suos,  quos  in  po-  of  his  children  in  his  power,  and  idso 
testate  habet :  item  per  uxorem  in  that  of  his  wife,  according  to  the 
suam,  id  enim  magis  prsovaluit.  opinion  that  has  prevailed.  If,  there- 
Itaque  si  filisB  alicujus,  quse  Titio  fore,  you  ii^ure  a  daughter  in  the 
nupta  est,  injuriam  fecerh,  non  power  of  her  father,  and  married  to 
solum  fiHse  nomine  tecum  injuriarum  Titius,  the  action  for  the  injury  may  be 
agi  potest,  sed  etiam  patris  quoque  brought,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the 
et  mariti  nomine.  Contra  autem,  dau^ter  herself,  but^so  in  that  of 
si  viro  injuria  fieu^ta  sit,  uxor  in-  the  mther  and  in  that  of  the  husband, 
juriarum  agere  non  potest :  defendi  But,  if  a  husband  has  sustained  an  in- 
enun  uxores  a  viris,  non  viros  ab  jury,  the  wife  cannot  bring  the  actio 
nxoribus  sequum  est.  Sed  et  socer  injuriarum,  for  the  husband  is  rightlv 
nnrus  nomine,  cujus  vir  in  potestate  the  protector  of  the  wife,  not  the  vme 
est,  injuriarum  agere  potest.  of  the  husband.    But  the  father-in-law 

may  also  bring  this  action  in  the  name 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  if  her  husband 
is  in  his  power. 
Gai.  iii.  221 ;  D.  xlvii.  JO.  2 ;  D.  xlvii.  10.  1.  3. 

Each  person  injured  could  bring  an  action.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  married  woman.  She,  her  husband,  her  own  father, 
and  her  husband's,  have  each  an  action,  supposing  both  she  and  her 
husband  are  in  potestaie.  But  a  person  in  potestate^  though  he 
had  an  action,  could  not  bring  it  himself,  except  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  the  absence  of  the  paterfamilias.  The  paterfamilias  would 
bring  the  action,  and  could  sue  either  in  his  son's  name  or  his  own. 
The  amount  recovered  in  the  respective  actions  differed  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person  bringing  \i.  It  might  happen,  for 
instance,  that  the  son  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  father.  Cum 
ui/rique  tamfilio  quoum  pairi  adquisita  actio  sit^  non  eadem  utiqtie 
fadmda  cestimaUo  est :  cum  possU  propter  filii  digwitaiem  major  ipsi 
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quoum  patri  injuria  f acta  esse.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  30,  31.)  Although 
the  wife  was  in  power  of  the  father,  yet  her  husband  could  always 
bring  an  action  for  injury  done  to  her,  grounded  on  his  natnral 
duty  to  protect  her. 

8.  Servis    autem    ipsis    qoidem  8.  An     injury     cannot,     properly 

nulla  mjuria  fieri  intellegitnr,  sed  speaking,  be  done  to  a  slave,  out  it  is 

domino  per  eos  fieri  videtur:  non  the  master  who,  through  the    slave, 

tamen  iisdem  modis,  quibns  etiam  is  considered  to  be  injured  :  not,  how- 

per  liberos  et  uxores,  sed  ita  cum  ever,  in  the  same  way  as  through  a 

quid  atrocius  commissum  fuerit  et  child  or  wife,  but  only  when  the  act 

quod  aperte  ad  contumeliam  domini  is  of  a  character  grave  enough  to  make 

respicit:  veluti  si  quis  alienum  ser-  it  a  manifest  insult- to  the  master,  as 

vum  verberaverit,  et  iu  huno  casum  if  a  person  has  flogged  the  slave  of 

actio  proponitur.    At  si  quis  servo  another,  in  which  case  this  action  is 

convicium  fecerit  vol   pugno    eum  given  against  him.    But  a  master  can- 

percusserit,  nulla  in  eum  actio  do-  not  bring  an  action  against  a  person 

mino  competit.  who  has  publicly  insulted  his  slave,  or 

struck  him  with  his  fist. 
Gai.  iiL  222. 

Under  the  civil  law  the  master  could  not  bring  an  action  for 
injury  done  to  his  slave,  unless  the  injury  was  done  with  intent  to 
hurt  or  annoy  the  master.  But  the  praetor  gave  an  action  pleno 
jurey  i.e.  which  could  be  brought  as  a  matter  of  right,  if  the  slave 
was  beaten  or  tortured  without  the  master's  orders,  and  an  action 
cognita  causa,  i.e.  allowed  if  the  circumstances  of  tiie  case  seemed, 
on  inquiry,  to  furnish  good  ground  for  it,  if  the  injury  had  been 
slighter.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  34.)  Regard  was  had,  in  making  this 
inquiry,  and  in  estimating  the  amount  of  damage,  to  the  class  of 
slaves  to  which  the  slave  belonged.  (See  paragr.  7.)  The  slave 
himself  could  in  no  case  bring  an  action  for  injury  sustained  by 
him. 

4.  Si  communi  servo  injuria  4.  If  an  injury  has  been  done  to  a 
fetcta  sit,  sequum  est,  non  pro  ea  slave  held  in  common,  equity  demands 
parte,  qua  dominus  quisque  est,  sesti-  that  it  shall  be  estimated  not  acoord- 
mationem  injuriee  fieri,  sed  ex  domi-  iug  to  their  respective  shares  in  him, 
norum  persona,  quia  ipsis  fit  injuria,  but  according  to  their  respective  posi- 
tion, for  it  is  the  masters  who  are 
injured. 

If  the  co-proprietors  brought  the  action  for  injury  done,  or 
intended  to  be  done,  to  them  through  their  slave,  then,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  text,  it  made  no  diflference  what  was  the  amount  of 
their  interest  in  the  slave.  Each  had  equally  had  an  insult  offered 
him.  But  the  co-proprietors  might  bring  a  praetorian  action  for 
harm  done  to  the  slave,  when  no  insult  or  hart  was  intended  to 
them ;  but  the  only  question  was,  how  much  was  the  slave  damaged 
and  made  unfit  for  work,  and  then  the  amount  recovered  was 
divided  between  them,  proportionately  to  their  respective  interests 
in  the  slave.     (See  note  on  last  paragr.,  and  D.  xlvii.  10.  16.) 

5.  Quodsi  ususfructus  in    servo  5.  If  Titius  has  the  usufiruct,  and 
Titii     est,    proprietas     Msevii    est,     MsBvius  the  property,  in  a  slave,  the 
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injuria    fieri    intel-    injury  is  considered  to  be  done  rather 
to  Msvius  than  to  Titius. 
D.  xlvii.  10. 16.  47. 


It  might,  however,  happen  that  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
intention  was  to  injure  and  insult  the  usufructuary  more  than  the 
proprietor.     (D.  xlvii.  10.  15.  48.) 


6.  Sed  si  libero,  qui  tibi  bona 
fide  servit,  injuria  feusta  sit,  nulla 
tibi  actio  dabitur,  sed  suo  nomine  is 
experiri  potent:  nisi  in  contumeUam 
tuam  pulsatus  sit,  tunc  enim  corn- 
petit  et  tibi  iojuriarum  actio.  Idem 
ergo  est  et  in  servo  alieno  bona  fide 
tibi  serviente,  ut  totiens  admittatur 
injuriarum  actio,  ^uotiens  ia  tuam 
contumeliam  injuria  ei  &.cta  sit. 

D.  xlvii. 

7.  Poena  autem  injuriarum  ex 
lege  duodecim  tabularum  propter 
membrum  quidem  ruptum  talio 
erat:  {>ropter  os  vero  firactum 
nummariflB  poensB  erant  constitute 
quasi  in  magna  veterum  paupertate. 
Sed  postea  prntores  permittebaht 
ipsis,  qui  injuriam  passi  sunt,  eam 
sestimare,  ut  judex  vol  tanti  con- 
demnet,  quanti  injuriam  passus 
lestimaverit,  vel  minoris,  prout  ei 
visum  fuerit.  Sed  poena  quidem 
injuriiB,  que  ex  lege  duodecim 
tabularum  introducta  est,  in  desue- 
tudinem  abiit:  quam  autem  'prtB- 
tores  introduxerunt,  que  etiam 
honoraria  appeUatur,  m  judiciis 
frequentatur.  Nam  secundum  gra- 
dum  dignitatis  viteque  honestatem 
crescit  aut  minuitur  estimatio  in- 
jurie:  qui  gradus  condemnationis 
et  in  servili  persona  non  immerito 
servatur,  ut  aliud  in  servo  actore, 
aliud  in  medii  actus  homine,  aliud 
in  vilissimo  vel  compedito  consti- 
tnatur. 


6.  If  the  injury  has  been  done  to 
a  fireeman,  who  serves  you  bona  fide  as 
a  slave,  you  have  no  action,  but  he  can 
bring  an  action  in  his  own  name,  unless 
he  has  been  iojured  merely  to  insult 
vou,  for,  in  that  case,  you  also  may 
bring  the  actio  injuriarum.  So,  too, 
with  regard  to  a  slave  of  another  who 
serves  you  bona  fide,  you  may  bring  this 
action  whenever  the  slave  is  injured 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  you. 

10. 15.  48. 

7.  The  penalty  for  injuries  under 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  a 
limb  for  a  limb,  but  if  only  a  bone 
was  fractured,  pecuniarjr  compensa- 
tion was  exacted  proportionate  to  the 
great  poverty  of  the  times.  After- 
wards the  pretor  permitted  the  in- 
jured parties  themselves  to  estimate 
the  injury,  so  that  the  judge  should 
condemn  the  defendants  to  pay  the 
sum  estimated,  or  less,  as  he  might 
think  proper.  The  penalty  for  injuiy 
appointed  by  the  Twelve  Tables  has 
fallen  into  desuetude,  but  that  intro- 
duced by  the  pretors,  and  termed 
honorary,  is  adopted  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice.  For  according  to 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  person 
injured,  the  estimate  is  greater  or  less ; 
and  a  similar  gradation  is  observed, 
not  improperly,  even  with  regard  to  a 
slave,  one  amount  beinp;  payable  in  the 
case  of  a  slave  who  is  a  steward,  a 
second  in  that  of  a  slave  holding  an 
office  of  an  intermediate  class,  and  a 
third  in  that  of  one  of  the  lowest  rank, 
or  one  condemned  to  wear  fetters. 


Gai.  in.  228,  224 ;  D.  xlvii.  10. 15.  44. 


The  greater  part  of  the  edict  of  the  pr»tor  on  this  subject  is 
given  by  Ulpian  in  different  parts  of  the  extracts  from  his  writings. 
(See  D.  xlvii.  10.  15.) 


8.  Sed  et  lex  Cornelia  de  injuriis 
loquitur  et  injuriarum  actionem  in- 
troduxit.  Que  oompetit  ob  eam 
rem,  quod  se  pulsatum  quis  ver- 
beratumve  domumve  suam  vi  in- 


8.  The  lex  Cornelia  also  speaks  of 
injuries,  and  introduced  an  actio  in- 
juriarum, which  may  be  brought  when 
anyone  idlegesthat  he  has  been  struck 
or  beaten,  or  that  his  house  has  b^en 
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troitam  esse  dicat.  Domum  autem 
accipimns,  sive  in  propria  domo  quis 
habitat  sive  in  conduota  vel  gratis 
sive  hospitio  receptos  sit. 


broken  into.  And  the  term  'house* 
applies  whether  a  man  lives  in  his  own 
house  or  in  a  hired  one,  or  in  one  he 
has  without  payment,  or  if  he  has  been 
received  as  a  guest. 


D.  xlviL  10.  5.  pr.  and  2. 

The  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  (see  Tit.  18.  5),  though  chiefly 
directed  against  murderers,  also  contained  provisions  against  other 
deeds  of  violence.  Lex  itaque  Cornelia  ex  irihus  catms  dedit 
actionem:  quod  quis  puisatus  verberatusve  domusve  ejus  vi  in- 
troita  sit,  (D.  xlvii.  10.  5.  pr.)  A  civil,  as  well  as  a  criminal, 
action  could  be  brought  under  the  lex  Cornelia.  (D.  xlvii.  10. 
37.  1.) 

9.  An  injury  is  said  to  be  of  a  grave 
character,  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  act,  as  if  any  one  is  wounded  or 
beaten  with  clubs  by  another ;  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  place,  as  when  an 
injury  is  done  in  a  theatre,  a  fornm, 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  pretor; 
or  from  the  quality  of  the  person,  as 
when  it  is  a  magistrate  that  has  re- 
ceived the  injury,  or  a  senator  has 
sustained  it  at  Uie  hands  of  a  per- 
son of  low  condition,  or  an  ascendant 
or  patron  at  the  hands  of  a  child  or 
freedman.  For  the  injury  done  to  a 
senator,  an  ascendant,  or  a  patron  is 
estimated  differently  from  an  injury 
done  to  a  person  of  low  condition  or 
to  a  stranger.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
part  of  the  body  injured  that  gives 
the  character  of  gravity  to  the  iiqury, 
as  if  any  one  has  been  struck  in  the 
eye.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difibreDce 
whether  such  an  injury  has  been  done 
to  &  paterfamilias  or  a  filittsfamiUas.^ 
for  in  the  latter  case  also  it  is  con- 
sidered of  a  grave  character. 
7.8;  D.  xlvii.  10.  8,  9. 1,  2. 


9.  Atrox  injuria  sestimatur  vel 
ex  febcto,  veluti  si  quis  ab  aliquo 
vulneratus  fuerit  vel  fristibus  csbsus  : 
vel  ex  loco,  veluti  si  cui  in  theatre 
vel  in  foro  vel  in  conspectu  prsetoris 
injuria  fieicta  sit:  vel  ex  persona, 
veluti  si  magistratus  injuriam  passus 
fderit,  vel  si  senatori  ab  humili  in- 
juria fisLcta  sit,  aut  parenti  patrono- 
que  fiat  a  liberis  vel  Ubertis ;  aliter 
enim  senatoris  et  parentis  patroni- 
que,  aliter  extranei  et  humilis  per- 
sons injuria  sestimatur.  Nonnum- 
^uam  et  locus  vulneris  atrocem 
injuriam  fieicit,  veluti  si  in  oculo  quis 
percussus  sit.  Parvi  autem  refert, 
utrum  patrifamilias  an  fihofamilias 
tahs  injuria  facta  sit :  nam  et  hsec 
atrox  eestimabitur. 


Gai.  iii.  226 ;  D.  xlvii.  10, 


If  the  injury  was  atroXj  a  freedman  might  bring  an  action 
against  his  patron,  and  the  emancipated  son  against  his  father, 
but  not  otherwise.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  7.  2,  3.)  And  the  prsator  him- 
self, in  cases  of  atrox  injuria^  when  he  gave  the  formula  to  the 
judge,  fixed  the  maximum  of  the  condemnation,  and  the  judge 
would  not,  as  a  rule,  condemn  the  defendant  in  a  less  sum.  (Gai. 
iii.  224.) 


10.  In  summa  sciendum  est,  de 
omni  injuria  eum,  qui  passus  est, 
posse  vel  criminaUter  agere  vel 
civihter.  Et  si  quidem  civiliter 
agatur,  sstimatione  faxtA  secundum 
quod  dictum  est,  poena  imponitur. 


10.  Lastly,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  eveiy  case  of  injury  he  who 
has  received  it  may  bring  either  a 
criminal  or  a  civil  action.  In  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  a  sum  estimated  as  we  haye 
said  that  constitutes  the  penalty;  in 
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Sin  antem  crixninaliter,  officio  jadicis 
«xtraordinaria  poena  reo  izrogatur: 
hoo  vid^cet  observando,  quod 
Zenoniana  constitatio  inlaroduxit, 
ut  viri  iUastroB  qtiique  supra  eoe 
sunt,  et  per  procuratores  possint 
actionem  injuriarum  criminaliter  vel 
persequi  vel  susoi^ere  secundum 
ejus  tenorem,  qui  ex  ipsa  manifestius 
apparet. 

D.  xlvii.  10, 


the  former,  the  judge,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  inflicts  on  the  offender  an 
extraordinary  punishment.  We  mustt 
however,  remark,  that  a  constitution 
of  Zeno  permits  men  of  the  rank  of 
iUustriat  or  of  any  higher  rank,  to 
bring  or  defend  by  a  procurator  the 
cbctio  inQuricurv/m  if  brought  criminally, 
as  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  reading 
the  constitution  itself. 

6;  C.ix.  86. 11. 


It  was  only  as  a  very  peculiar  exception  that  criminal  actions 
coald,  like  private  actions,  be  brought  or  defended  through  a 
procurator. 

The  vvri  iUustres  constituted  the  highest  rank  of  the  imperial 
officials — such  as  the  prastorian  and  urban  prefects,  the  masters  of 
the  horse,  and  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace.     (Gibbon,  ch.  17.) 

11.  Non  solum  autem  is  injuria-  11.  Not  only  is  he  liable  to  the 

mm  tenetur,  qui  fecit  injuriam,  hoc  actio  injuriarum  who  has  inflicted  the 

est  ^ui  percussit :  verum  ille  quoque  inlui^,  as,  for   instance,  the   person 

contmebitur,  ^ui  dolo  fecit  vel  qui  who  has  struck  the  blow ;  but  he  also 

cnravit,  ut  cm  mala  pugno  percu-  who  has  maliciously  caused  or  con- 

teretur.  trived  that  any  one  shoiQd  be  struck 

in  the  hce  with  the  fist. 

D.  xlvii.  10. 11.  pr. 


12.  Hsc  actio  dissimulatione 
aboletur:  et  ideo,  si  quis  injuriam 
dereliquerit,  hoc  est  statim  passus 
ad  animnm  suum  non  revocaverit, 
postea  ex  poenitentia  remissam  in- 
juiiam  non  poterit  reoolere. 


12.  This  action  is  extinguished  by 
a  person  acting  as  if  he  Imd  not  re- 
ceived an  injury;  and,  therefore,  a 
person  who  has  taken  no  account  of 
the  injury,  that  is,  who  immediately 
on  receiving  it  has  shown  no  resent- 
ment at  it,  cannot  aiffcerwards  change 
his  mind  and  resuscitate  the  injury  he 
has  allowed  to  rest. 

D.  xlvii.  10. 11. 1. 

If  the  person  injured,  though  expressing  indignation  at  the 
time,  did  not  take  any  steps  towards  enforcing  reparation  within 
a  year,  the  action  was  extinct.  (D.  xlvii.  10.  17.  6  ;  C.  ix.  35.  5.) 
The  action  was  personal  to  the  person  injured,  and  could  not  be 
transmitted  to  his  heirs,  unless  before  his  death  the  action  had 
already  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Ztft«  contesiatio.  (D.  xlvii.  10. 
13.  pr.) 


Tit.  V.    DE    OBLIGATIONIBUS,    QU^    QUASI    EX 
DELICTO  NASCUNTUR. 

Si  judex  litem  suam  fecerit,  non  If  a  judge  makes  a  cause  his  own, 

proprie  ex  maleficio  obligaius  vide-  he  does  not,  properly  speaking,  seem 

tnr.    Sed  quia  neque  ex  contractu  to  be  bound   ex   maleficio;    but    as 

obligatus  est  et  utique  peccasse  ali-  he  is  not  bound  ex  contractu,  and  as 
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quid  intellegitur,  lioet  per  impru-  he  has,  nevertheless,  done  a  wrong, 
dentiam :  ideo  videtor  quasi  ex  although  perhaps  only  from  ignorance, 
-maleficio  teneri,  et  in  quantum  de  he  seems  to  be  bound  as  it  were  ex 
ea  re  sequum  religioni  judicantis  mtUeficiot  and  will  be  condemned  to 
videbitur,  poeuam  sustinebit.  the  amount  which  seems  equitable  to 

the  conscience  of  the  judge. 

D.  1. 18.  6. 

The  Roman  law  characterised  rather  arbitrarily  certain  wrong- 
fiil  acts  as  delicts,  and  then,  as  there  were  many  other  wrongfiil 
acts  which  bonnd  the  wrongdoer  to  make  reparation,  and  as  it 
conld  not  be  said  that  the  wrongdoer  was  bonnd  ex  delidOy  he  was 
said  to  be  bound  qiuisi  ex  delicto^  i.e.  there  was  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  mode  in  which  the  obligation  arose  from  other  kinds  of 
wrongdoing  and  that  in  which  it  arose  from  the  kinds  of  wrong- 
doing technically  called  delicts.  The  principle  was  exactly  the 
same,  but  the  particular  act  did  not  happen  to  Jbe  among  those 
technically  termed  delicts.  The  first  instance  given  is  that  of  a 
judge  qui  litem  suam  fecerit^  that  is,  who,  through  favour,  corrup- 
tion, or  fear  (D.  v.  1.  15.  1),  or  even  ignorance  of  law  (licet  per 
imprtidentiam),  gives  a  manifestly  wrong  sentence,  and  who  thus 
mfJ^es  the  lis  or  suit  to  be  ma^  that  is,  affect  himself  by  render- 
ing him  responsible  for  the  sentence.  Gains  gives  an  example  in 
the  case  of  a  judge  condemning  a  defendant  in  a  sum  different  from 
that  fixed  in  the  formula,     (Gai.  iv.  52.) 

The  defendant  might,  if  he  pleased,  instead  of  bringing  an 
action  against  the  judge,  appeal  from  his  decision  (see  Tit.  17.  pr. 
note) ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  when  the  judge  had  violated  pubUc 
law,  or  been  corrupted,  he  might  treat  the  decision  as  null,  and 
commence  the  action  afresh  (D.  xlix.  1.  19);  but  his  adversaiy 
might  be  insolvent,  or  his  indignation,  or  many  other  reasons, 
might  make  him  prefer  suing  the  judge. 

Ducaurroy  points  out  that  the  distinction  made  between  the 
seemingly  parallel  cases  of  an  ignorant  physician  and  an  ignorant 
judge,  the  fault  of  the  former  being  punisheid  under  the  lex  AquiUa^ 
the  latter  being  bonnd  quasi  ex  delicto^  arises  from  the  injury  of 
the  physician  being  done  to  the  body.  The  severity  of  the  penalty 
against  a  judge  who  was  merely  ignorant  of  the  law,  is  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  great  checks  against  ignorance  which  the  jadge 
possessed,  if  he  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  the  advice  of  the 
^  prvdentes*  whose  business  it  was  to  assist  him,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  having  recourse  to  the  magistrate  who  had  given  the 
action  to  him. 

1.  Item  is,  ex  cujus  coenaculo  vel  1.  So,  too,  he  who  occupies,  whether 

proprio  ipsius  vel  conducto  vel  in  as  proprietor,  hirer,  or  gratuitously,  an 

quo  gratis  habitabat,  dejectum  effn-  apsurtment,  from  which  anything  has 

Bumve    aliquid    est,    ita   ut   alioui  been  thrown  or  poured  down,  whidh  has 

nooeretur,  quasi  ex  maleficio  obli-  done  damage  to  another,  is  said  to  be 

gatus  intellegitur :  ideo  autem  non  bound  ima^i  ex  mcUeficio,  for  he  is  not 

proprie  ex  nudeficio  obligatus  intel-  exactiyooundea;ma^/Scio,asit]Bgme> 

legitur,  quia  plerumque  ob  alterius  rally  by  the  fieiult  of  anoUier,  a  slave. 
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ctilpam  tenetur  aut  servi  ant  liberi. 
Cm  similis  est  is,  qui  ea  parte,  qua 
vulgo  iter  fieri  solet,  id  positum  aut 
suspensum  habet,  quod  potest,  si. 
ceciderit,  alicui  nocere:  quo  casu 
poena  decern  aureorum  constituta 
est.  De  eo  yero,  quod  dejectum 
effnaumve  est,  dupU  qnanti  damnum 
datum  sit,  constituta  est  actio.  Ob 
hominem  vero  liberum  occisum 
quinquaginta  aureorum  poena  con- 
stituitm::  si  vero  vivet  nocitumque 
ei  esse  dioetur,  quantum  ob  eam 
rem  ssquum  judioi  videtur,  actio 
datur :  judex  enim  computare  debet 
mercedes  medicis  prsestitas  ceteraque 
impendia,  quae  in  curatione  fiicta 
sunt,  prseterea  operarum,  quibus 
caruit  aut  cariturus  est  ob  id,  quod 
inutilis  £Gu;tus  est. 


for  instance,  or  a  child,  that  he  is 
bound.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
a  person  who,  where  there  is  a  public 
way,  keeps  something  placed  or  sus- 
pended, which  may,  if  it  fall,  hurt  any 
one ;  in  this  case,  a  penalty  has  been 
fixed  of  ten  aurei.  With  respect  to 
things  thrown  or  poured  down,  an 
action  is  given  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  damage  done ;  and  if  a  freeman 
has  been  killed,  there  is  a  penalty  of 
fifty  aurei.  If  he  is  not  killed,  but 
only  hurt,  the  action  is  given  for  the 
amount  which  the  judge  considers 
equitable  under  the  circumstances ;  the 
judge  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
fees  paid  to  the  physician,  and  all  the 
other  expenses  of  the  man*s  illness,  as 
weU  as  ihe  employment  which  he  has 
lost,  or  will  lose,  by  being  incapaci- 
tated. 


D.  xliv.  7.  6.  6 ;  D.  ix.  8.  6.  6 ;  D.  ix.  8.  1.  pr. ;  D.  ix.  8.  7. 

The  edict  of  the  praetor,  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  text,  is 
given,  D.  ix.  3.  1.  pr. ;  and  D.  ix.  3.  5.  6. 

The  action  given  in  each  case  was  jxypvlwris  (D.  ix.  3.  5.  13), 
that  is,  any  one  might  bring  it,  but  in  the  case  of  a  freeman  being 
killed,  his  heirs  or  relations,  if  they  brought  an  action,  were  pre- 
ferred to  strangers.     (D.  ix.  3.  5.  5.) 


2.  Si  filius&mihas  seorsum  a  pa- 
tre  habitaverit  et  quid  ex  coenaciQo 
ejus  dejectum  efiusumve  sit,  sive 
quid  positum  suspensumve  habu- 
erit,  cuius  casus  periculosus  est :  Ju- 
liano  placuit,  in  patrem  nullam  esse 
actionem,  sed  cum  ipso  filio  agen- 
dum. Quod  et  in  filiofamilias  judice 
observandum  est,  qui  litem  suam 
fecerit. 

D.  xliv.  7.  5.  5 


2.  If  a  filiusfamiUas  lives  apart 
from  his  fa&er,  and  from  a  room  m 
his  house  anything  is  thrown  or  poured 
down,  or  anything  is  placed  o^  sus- 
pended, the  fall  of  which  would  be 
dangerous,  Julian  thinks  that  no 
action  could  be  brought  against  the 
father,  but  only  against  the  son.  The 
same  rule  should  hold  good  with  re- 
spect to  a  filiusfamiUas  who,  being  a 
judge,  has  made  a  cause  his  own. 

;  D.  v.  1. 16.  pr. 

The  fUivsfamilias  could  be  sued  himself  for  delicts,  bnt  the 
father  was  not  obliged  to  repair  the  injury  done  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  son's  pecidium^  which  was  only  made  to  meet  the  contracts 
or  quasi-contracts  of  the  son  ]  but  if  a  slave  had  done  the  injury 
the  master  was  always  bound  to  repair  the  damage,  or  to  abandon 
the  slave.     (See  Tit.  8.  7.) 

8.  The  master  of  a  ship,  of  an  inn, 
or  a  stable,  is  liable  miasi  ex  maleficio 
for  any  damage,  through  fraud  or 
theft,  occurring  in  the  ship,  inn,  or 
stable,  that  is,  if  it  is  not  he  who  has 
committed  the  wrongful  deed,  but 
some  one  employed  id  the  service  of 
the  ship,  inn,  or  stable.    For  as  the  ac- 


8.  Item  exercitor  navis  aut  cau- 
ponsB  aut  stabuli  de  damno,  dolo  aut 
fiirto,  quod  in  nave  aut  in  caupona 
aut  in  stabxdo  &ctum  erit,  quasi  ex 
maleficio  teneri  videtur,  si  modo 
ipsiuB  nxillum  est  maJeficium,  sed 
iJictgus  eorum,  quorum  opera  navem 
aut  cauponam  aut  stabulum  exer- 
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ceret :  cnm  enim  neque  ex  contractu  tion  given  against  him  does  not  snse 

sit  adversus  eum  constituta hsec  actio  ex  contractu,  and    as  he  is  ao    £&r 

et  aliquatenus  eulpse  reus  est,  quod  in  &ult  in  employing  bad  persons  as 

opera  malorum  hominum  uteretur,  his  servants,  he    seems  to  be  bound 

ideo  quasi  ex  maleficio  teneri  videtur.  quasi  ex  nuUeficio,    In  these  eases  it  is 

In  his  autem  casibus  in  factum  actio  an  action  in  factum  that  is  given,  and 

competit,  quae  heredi  quidem  datur,  it  may  be  brought  by  the  heir,  but  not 

adversus  heredem  autem  non  com-  against  the  heir, 
petit. 

D.  xliv.  7.  5.  6 ;  D.  ix.  8.  6. 18. 

The  action  was  for  double  the  valae  of  the  thing  damaged  or 
lost.  (D.  xlvii.  5.  2.)  The  person  injured  might  also,  at  his 
option,  have  an  actio  furti,  or  Aquilice^  as  the  case  might  be, 
against  the  actual  wrongdoer.  (D.  xlvii.  5.)  This  action  was 
different  from  that  given  by  the  prsstor  against  innkeepers  and 
others  for  the  restoration  of  things  confided  to  them.    (D.  iv.  9.) 


Tit.  VI.     DE   ACTIONIBUS. 

Superest,  ut  de  actionibus  loqua-  It  now  remains  that  we  speak  of 

mur.  Actio  autem  nihil  aliud  est,  actions.  An  action  is  nothing  else  than 
quam  jus  persequendi  judicio,  quod  the  right  of  suing  before  a  judge  for 
sibi  debetur.  that  which  is  due  to  us. 

D.  xKv.  7.  51. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  Institutes,  that 
which  treats  of  actions  and  the  subsidiary  subjects  of  exceptions 
and  interdicts.  A  sketch  has  been  given  in  the  Introduction 
(sec.  90-111)  of  the  old  legal  actions,  of  the  formulary  system, 
and  of  the  system  of  extraardina/ria  jvdicia^  by  which,  long 
before  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  formulary  system  had  been 
replaced.  In  treating  of  actions  the  Institutes  make  such  con- 
stant reference  to  the  formulary  system,  and  generally  to  the 
prsBtorian  law  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  compre- 
hension of  this  part  of  the  Institutes,  to  set  out  with  a  knowleiige 
of  the  law  of  actions  while  the  formulary  system  prevailed.  For 
a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  this  system  replaced  the  older 
actions,  and  of  the  scheme  of  the/cw^mi^Zcc,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  sections  98  to  106  of  the  Introduction.  But  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  add  here  an  outline  of  the  principal  divisions  of  actions 
under  the  prastorian  system,  and  to  connect  these  divisions  with 
the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  this  Sixth  Title. 

1.  Actions  in  remy  in  personam.  A  main  division  of  actions 
is  that  into  real  actions  and  personal  actions,  a  division  based  on 
the  difference  in  the  thing  which  the  plaintiff  claims  to  be  due. 
In  a  real  action,  the  plaintiff  claims  that,  as  against  all  the  world, 
a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal  is  his.  The  intentio  of  such  an 
action  ran — Si  paret  hominem  ex  jure  Qnintium  Atdi  Ageril 
esse.     But  under  the  formulary  system  every  condemnation  was  in 
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a  sam  of  money.  It  was  the  value  of  the  thing,  not  the  thing, 
that  was  awarded ;  and  so  the  condemnatio  in  a  real  action  ran — 
Quanti  ea  res  erit^  tanta/m,  pecunicmi  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo 
Agerio  canderrma;  si  rum  paret,  absolve.  Actions  in  rem  were, 
however,  as  is  explained  below,  arbitrarice^  i.e.  the  judge  ordered 
the  unsuccessful  defendant  to  restore  the  thing,  and,  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  condemned  him  in  the  sum  of  money.  This  was  supposed  to 
meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  seems,  too,  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  if  the  thing  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  defendant  was  not  restored  acceding  to  the  order,  force 
was  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  to  put  the  plaintiff 
in  possession  of  it.  (D.  vi.  1.  68;  see  note  on  paragr.  31.)  In 
all  actions,  when  a  defendant  did  not  pay,  he  was  liable,  under  the 
legislation  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  have  sufficient  of  his  goods  to 
meet  the  liability  seized  and  sold.  (D.  xlii.  1.  31.)  (As  to  modes 
of  execution  see  Introd.  sec.  108,  111.) 

A  personal  action  was  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  that 
the  defendant  should  give,  do,  or  make  good  something  to  or  for 
him — Qua  iniendimus  dare^  facerey  prcesta/re  oportere.  For  jpree- 
stare^  as  in  the  action  of  theft  (Gai.  iv.  37),  the  words  damnum 
deddere,  to  make  good  the  loss,  were  sometimes  substituted.  Con- 
dictioy  used  sometimes  in  the  general  sense  of  a  personal  action, 
had  a  special  sense.  Originally  the  condidio  was  the  action  by 
which  the  plaintiff  demanded  that  the  defendant  should  give,  i.e. 
make  over  the  full  property  in,  something,  and  the  thing  to  be 
given  was  something  cerium.  It  was  therefore  specially  attached 
to  unilateral  contracts,  i.e.  to  contracts  made  re  (which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are,  with  the  exception  of  mutuum,  bilateral  only 
indirectly)  or  verbis  or  litterisj  or  to  such  obligations  qunsi  ex 
contractu  as  that  to  restore  money  unduly  paid.  But  the  cov^ 
didio  was  extended  to  things  uncertain,  to  the  giving  or  doing 
something  which  was  not  fixed ;  and  the  condictio  in  its  primary 
application  received  the  name  of  condictio  certi,  and  in  its  ex- 
tended application  that  of  condictio  incerti^  and  the  condictio 
ceriiy  or  simply  condictio^  was  limited  by  usage  to  actions  brought 
on  contracts  re,  verbis^  or  litterisy  while  condictumes  certi^  brought 
on  other  grounds,  received  special  names,  as  the  condictio  indebiti^ 
brought  to  enforce  the  repayment  of  money  unduly  paid.  The 
condictio  incerti  always  received  a  special  name,  according  to  the 
obligation  it  was  brought  to  enforce,  as  ex  stipidai/u.  (See  Bk.  iii. 
Tit.  15.  pr.)  Lastly,  as  the  old  condictio  certi  was,  when  first 
introduced  by  the  lex  Silia  (510  A.u.c),  given  to  enforce  the 
giving  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and  only  extended  by  the  lex 
Caijnimia  (520  A.u.C.)  to  enforce  the  giving  of  other  fixed  things, 
the  condictioy  when  brought  for  anything  else  except  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  and  whether  certi  or  incerti,  was  spoken  of  as  triticaria 
(D.  xiii:  3.  1.  pr.),  from  triti^um,  wheat,  one  of  the  objects  com- 
prised in  the  extension  made  by  the  lex  Calpumia.  Tlie  intentio 
in  the  condictio  ceHi  ran — Si  paret  oportere  dare  (decern  aureos)  ; 
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and  in  the  condictio  incerti — Quicqxdd  paret  darej  facereo  portere. 
Every  action  facere  being  necessity  uncertain,  the  condemnaiio 
was  necessarily  uncertain,  and  so  it  was  when  rfowe  even  in  awi- 
dictiones  certi,  if  the  action  was  for  anything  but  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.  If,  for  example,  the  action  was  to  give  a  fixed  amount  of 
wheat,  as  every  cond&mnatio  was  in  a  pecuniary  shape,  the  de- 
fendant was  condemned  in  the  value,  whatever  it  might  be,  of 
that  amount  of  wheat — Quanti  ea  res  erit, 

2.  Actions  in  jvs,  in  factum,  directce,  utiles,  fictUioBj  in  fdo 
turn  prcescriptis  verbis.  These  terms  applied  to  actions  indicate 
the  modes  in  which  the  prsetor  extended  or  modified  the  law  by  the 
shape  he  gave  to  the  formula.  In  shaping  actions  the  prsetor 
introduced  changes  of  two  kinds.  First,  he  gave  actions  for  the 
enforcement  of  rights  altogether  outside  the  old  civil  law,  but 
sanctioned  by  the  edict ;  or,  secondly,  he  extended  existing  actions 
(generally  civil,  but  sometimes  praetorian)  to  cases  and  persons 
outside  the  limits  in  which  these  actions  could  be  brought. 

The  principal  mode  in  which  he  efiected  the  first  object  was  to 
frame  the  action  so  as  to  be  in  factum.  Probably  the  a4:tio  in 
factum  concepta  shows  the  formula  as  framed  in  its  earliest  stage. 
The  demonstratio  and  intentio  were  confounded  or  united  in  it. 
The  praBtor  merely  said,  '  If  such  a  fact  appears  to  be  true,  con- 
demn the  defendant.'  Such  a  formula  would  enable  the  praetor  to 
give  legal  remedies  to  persons  who,  under  the  civil  law,  could  not 
sue,  as  peregrini  or  filiifamiliarum,  or  to  give  a  legal  remedy 
where  none  previously  existed.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
formula  was  applied  to  actions  properly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
civil  law,  then  the  formula  had  reference  to  this  law ;  and  in  the 
intentio,  separated  from  the  demonstratio,  it  was  said,  'If  the 
plaintiff  has  such  and  such  a  legal  right,  or  the  defendant  is 
legally  bound  (oportet)  to  give  or  do,  then  condemn.'  Reference 
being  made  to  the  law  in  this  way,  the  formula  was  said  to  be  in 
jiis  concepta. 

When  there  was  an  existing  action  and  the  praetor  wished  to 
extend  it  to  persons  or  cases  not  within  its  sphere,  the  existing 
action  was  termed  directa,  and  the  extended  action  utUis,  In 
framing  actiones  utiles,  the  praetor  had  two  resources.  He  either 
gave  an  actio  in  factum,  i.e.  stated  that  if  a  fact  was  ascertained 
the  defendant  was  to  be  condemned,  so  that  actiones  in  factttm 
were  used  both  to  give  a  new  remedy  and  to  enlarge  an  existing 
action,  or  he  devised  a  fictitious  action  in  jus  (actio  fictitia).  He 
said,  '  If  something  was  true  which  is  not  true,  then  what  would 
the  plaintiffs  legal  rights  be  ?'  For  example,  if  a  plaintiff  claimed 
as  if  he  had  acquired  by  usucapion  before  the  time  of  usucapion 
had  run,  the  praetor  said,  si  anno  possedisset,  what  would  be  the 
plaintiff's  rights  ?  and  the  judge  treated  the  plaintiff  as  if  the  year 
had  run.     (Gal  iv.  30-38.) 

Lastly,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  an  innominate  contract  exe- 
cuted on  one  side,  the  praetor  gave  an  action  in  jus  termed  actio 
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in  fdctum  prcescriptis  verbis j  which  was  exactly  like  an  action  in 
JUS  on  a  nominate  contract,  only  that,  as  the  contract  did  not  fall 
under  one  of  the  recognised  heads,  the  facts  had  to  be  stiated  in 
order  to  show  how  the  legal  obligation  had  arisen. 

3.  Actiones  shridi  jurisj  bonce  fdei^  arbH/rarias.  This  division 
depends  on  the  varying  amoant  of  latitude  given  to  the  judge. 
The  action  might  be  one  in  jus  concepfu^  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  civil  law ;  and  then  the  judge  had  simply  to  decide  the 
question  submitted  to  him  without  taking  into  account  any 
•considerations  of  equity.  But  in  some  actions  of  this  kind  the 
prastor  added  the  words  ex  fide  bona,  quod  cequitiSj  melius^  or  some 
•equivalent  expression ;  and  then  the  judge  imported  equitable 
•considerations,  i.e.  he  took  notice  of  dohis  without  an  exceptio 
doli  mali  being  inserted ;  he  looked  to  customs  and  usages ;  he 
took  cognisance  of  set-off  (compensatio),  without  the  set-off  being 
distinctly  brought  before  him  by  the  formula ;  he  allowed  interest 
from  the  time  of  default.  The  actions  in  which  the  judge  had 
this  latitude  allowed  him  were  termed  bonce  fidei  cbctiones,  as 
opposed  to  those  stricti  juris,  where  he  had  no  such  latitude;  and, 
speaking  generally,  unilateral  obligations  gave  rise  to  actions 
stricti  juris,  and  bilateral  obligations  gave  rise  to  actions  bonce 
Jidei,     This  division  referred,  however,  to  personal  actions.     In 

real  actions  the  judge  had  a  latitude  by  the  actions  being  what 
was  termed  a/rbitrarice,  i.e.  an  order  to  restore  the  thing  was 
made,  and  if  the  thing  was  not  restored  (nisi  restituat),  then  the 
defendant  was  condemned  in  a  pecuniary  equivalent  fixed  after 
taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  and,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  the  defendant,  if  in  possession,  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
thing.  Some  special  personal  actions,  such  as  the  actio  ad  exhi- 
lyendum,  were  also  made  arbif/rarice. 

Actions  in  factum  were  not  exactly  stiicti  juris  or  bonce  fidei, 
terms  only  applied  to  actions  in  jus  conceptce,  but  practically  they 
approached  bonce  fidei  actions,  as  the  praetor  directed  a  condemna- 
tion if  the  facts  were  found  as  he  thought  proper  to  state  them  ; 
some  of  them  were  made  arbitrarice ;  and  all  condictiones  in- 
certi  were  so  far  like  actions  bonce  fidei  that  the  judge  had  to  fix 
the  pecuniary  value,  as  he  might  think  proper,  of  an  uncertain 
thing. 

4.  Jvdida  hgitima,  imperio  continentia, — There  is  one  more 
division  of  actions  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  formu- 
lary system.  We  may  ask  as  to  actions  (1)  how  long  the 
right  of  bringing  the  action  lasts  after  it  has  once  arisen; 
(2)  within  what  time  the  suit  must  be  finished,  so  that,  if  the  suit 
is  not  finished  in  the  time,  it  must  be  recommenced ;  (3)  whether 
the  effect  of  the  judgment  is  to  bar  fresh  proceedings.  Under  the 
formulary  system  the  answer  to  these  questions  was  determined 
by  technical  distinctions,  depending  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
action,  and  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrate.  To  sum 
iip  the  results  briefly,  we  may  say  (1)  that  all  actions  could  be 
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broDght  at  any  time  after  the  cause  of  action  had  arLsen,  except 
prsBtorian  actions  for  a  penalty  or  in  derogation  of  a  statute  (see 
note  on  Tit.  12.  pr.) ;  (2)  that  judicia  legitimay  i.e.  the  proceed- 
ings  in  actions  in  which  the  parties  were  Roman  citizens,  and 
there  was  only  one  judge,  also  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  cause  was 
tried  in  Rome  or  within  a   mile  of  Rome,  must,  under  the  lex 
Julm  jndiciariay  be   finished  within   eighteen   months   afler    the 
formula  was  given,  and  those  in  other  actions  were  measured  by 
the   authority  of  the  magistrate,  judicia  imperio  continentia,  and 
must  be  finished  within  the  term  of  oflice  of  the  magistrate  who 
gave  the  formula  (Gai.  iv.  104,  105);  and  (3)  that  when  judicia 
legitima  were  in  personam,  and  there  was  an  iatentio  juris  civUui^ 
the  judgment  in  them  barred  further  proceedings,  but  that  in  all 
other  actions,  and  in  jvdicia  leffiiima  when  the  formtda  was   i» 
factum,  fresh  proceedings  were  not  barred,  but  could  be  stopped 
by  an  exception.  (Gai.  iv.  106, 107  ;  see  note  on  Tit.  13.  5.)      But 
this  is  a  very  subsidiary  division  of  actions ;  the  other  three — viz. 
that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  demanded,  that  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  formula,  and  that  according  to  the  latitude 
given  to  the  judge — are  the  principal  divisions  of  actions.     But, 
obviously,  the  same  action  may  come  under  more  than  one  divi- 
sion.    Thu3  the  actio  Servians  (par.  7)  was  a  real  action  in  few- 
turn;    the  action  de  constitute  pectmia  (par.  9)  was  a  personal 
action  in  factum ;  the  actio  empti  (par.  28)  was  a  personal  bonce 
fidd  action  in  jus  concepta. 

The  Institutes  in  this  Title  notice  six  divisions  of  actions: 
(1)  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  demanded  (in  rem 
and  in  personam)  (par.  1-11),  and  (2)  that  according  to  the  lati- 
tude given  to  the  judge  (par.  28-31).  As  the  formulary  system 
had  passed  away,  they  do  not  ostensibly  notice  the  division  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  formula,  but  they  refer  to  one  of  its  main 
features  by  noticing  the  distinction  of  actions  (3)  according  as  the 
action  was  a  praBtorian  application  of  the  civil  law,  or  was  a  new 
creation  of  the  praetor  (par.  3-13).  The  other  divisions  noticed  are 
subordinate,  and  refer  (4)  to  the  eflTect  of  the  condemnaiioy  accord- 
ing as  the  action  was  penal  or  not  (par.  16-20)  ;  (5)  according  as 
the  condemnatio  was  for  the  simple  value,  or  for  the  double,  treble, 
or  quadruple  value  (par.  21-27)  ;  and  (6)  according  as  the  whole 
sum  in  which  the  defendant  might  have  been  condemned  was 
recoverable  or  not  (par.  36-40). 

1.  Omnium     actionum,    quibus  1.  All  actions  whatever,  by  which 

inter  aliquos  apud  judices  arbitrosve  any  matter  is  submitted  to  the  de- 

de  qua  re  quseritur,  sunmia  divisio  cision  of  judges  or  of  arbitrators,  may 

in  duo  genera  deducitur :  aut  enim  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  for  actions 

in  rem  sunt  aut  in  personam.    Nam-  are  either  real  or  personaL    Either  the 

que  agit  imusquisque  aut  cum  eo,  plaintiff  sues  the  defendant,  because  he 

qui  ei  obligatus  est  vel  ex  contractu  is  made  answerable  to  him  by  contract, 

\el  ex  maJeficio,  quo  casu  proditse  or  by  a  delict,  in    which    case    the 

actiones  in  personam  sunt,  per  quas  plaintiff   brings    a    personal    action, 

intendit,  adversarium  ei  dare  facere  alleging  that  his  adversary  is  bound 
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oportere  et  aliis  qoibusdam  modis: 
aut  cum  eo  agit,  qui  nuDo  jure  ei 
obligatns  est,  movet  tamen  aliciii  de 
aliqua  re  controversiam.  Quo  casu 
prciditfie  actioneB  in  rem  sunt.  Veluti 
si  rem  corporalem  possideat  quis, 
quam  Titius  suam  esse  afiirmet,  et 
possessor  dominum  se  esse  dicat : 
nam  si  Titius  suam  esse  intendat,  in 
rem  actio  est. 


to  give  to,  or  to  do  something  for,  him, 
or  making  some  other  similar  allega- 
tion. Or  else  the  plaintiff  brings  an 
action  against  a  person  not  made 
answerable  to  him  by  any  obligation, 
but  with  whom  he  disputes  the  right 
to  something,  and  for  such  cases  real 
actions  are  given;  as,  for  example,  if 
a  man  is  in  possession  of  a  corporeal 
thing,  which  Titius  maintains  to  be 
his  property,  while  the  possessor  says 
that  he  himself  is  the  proprietor,  here, 
if  Titius  asserts  that  the  thing  is  his, 
the  action  is  real. 


Gai.  iv.  1-3  ;  D.  xliv.  7.  25.  pr. 


2.  So,  too,  if  any  one  alleges  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  usufruct,  for  in- 
stance, of  land,  or  of  a  house,  or  that 
he  has  a  right  of  goin^,  or  driving  his 
cattle,  or  of  conductmg  water,  over 
the  land  of  his  neighbour,  the  action 
is  real ;  as  also  are  actions  relating  to 
servitudes  of  city  estates,  as  when  a 
man  alleges  a  right  to  raise  his  house, 
a  right  to  an  uninterrupted  view,  a 
right  to  make  part  of  his  house  project, 
or  of  inserting  the  beams  of  his  build- 
ing into  his  neighbour's  walls.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  actions  relating 
to  usufructs,  and  the  servitudes  of 
country  and  city  estates,  which  are 
the  reverse  of  these ;  as  when  the  com- 
plainant alleges  that  his  adversary  is 
not  entitled  to  the  usufruct,  or  has  not 
the  right  to  go,  to  drive,  to  conduct 
water,  to  raise  his  house,  to  have  an 
uninterrupted  view,  to  throw  out  pro- 
jections, or  to  insert  his  beams.  These 
actions  are  equaUy  real,  but  are  nega- 
tive, and  cannot  therefore  be  used  in 
disputes  respecting  things  corporeal, 
for  in  these  disputes  it  is  the  person 
out  of  possession  who  brings  the  ac- 
tion :  for  a  possessor  cannot  bring  an 
action  to  deny  that  the  thing  is  the 
property  of  the  other  party.  There 
IS,  however,  one  case,  in  which  a  pos- 
sessor may  act  the  part  of  plaintiff; 
which  will  be  more  fully  seen  if  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  books  of  the 
Digest. 
Gai.  iv.  3 ;  D.  viii.  5.  2 ;  D.  xxxix.  1. 16. 

UsufrnctB,  uses,  rural  and  urban  servitudes,  might  be  the  ob- 
jects of  real  actions.  These  actions  were  either  confessorioe  or 
vsgaMvce ;  in  the  former  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  exercise  a  servi- 
tude over  the  immoveables  of  another,  in  the  latter  he  maintained 
that  a  servitude  which  another  attempted  to  exercise  over  an 
immoveable  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  was  not  due. 


2.  Mque  si  agat,  jus  sibi  esse 
re,  fhndo  forte  vel  sedibus  utendi- 
frnendi  vel  per  fundum  vicini  eundi, 
agendi  vel  ex  fimdo  vicini  aquam 
ducendi,  in  rem  actio  est.  Ejusdem 
generis  est  actio  de  jure  prsdiorum 
urbanorum,  veluti  si  agat,  jus  sibi 
esse  altius  sedes  suas  tollendi  prospi- 
ciendive  vel  projiciendi  aliquid  vel 
inunittendi  in  vicini  sBdes.  Contra 
quoque  de  usufructu  et  de  servituti- 
bus  prsediorum  rusticorum,  item 
prsediorum  urbanonun  invicem  quo- 
que proditGB  sunt  actiones,  ut  quis 
intendat,  jus  non  esse  adversario 
utendifruendi,  eundi,  ag:endi  aquam - 
ve  ducendi,  item  altius  tollendi,^' 
prospiciendi,projiciendi,  inmiittendi : 
istffi  quoque  actiones  in  rem  sunt, 
sed  negativse.  Quod  genus  actionis 
in  controversiis  rerum  corporalium 
proditum  non  est :  nam  in  his  is  agit, 
qui  non  possidet :  ei  vero,  qui  possi- 
det,  non  est  actio  prodita,  per  quam 
neget,  rem  alterius  esse.  Sane  uno 
casu  qui  possidet,  nihilo  minus  actoris 
partes  obtinet,  sicut  in  latioribus 
digestorum  libris  opportunius  ap- 
parebit. 
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The  actio  confessoria  might  be  brought  either  when  a  person 
claiming  a  servitude  found  this  right  contested,  or  when  any 
obstacle,  as  if  a  tree  overhung  a  way  over  which  a  servitude  vw 
or  acttts  was  claimed,  prevented  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  servitude. 
(D.  viii.  5.  4.  5.) 

The  dctio  confessana  might  be  brought  by  the  person  claiming 
the  servitude,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  in  possession,  that 
is,  in  quasi-possession,  of  the  servitude.  For  example,  a  man 
claims  a  servitude  rum  altius  toUendi — that  his  neighbour  should 
not  build  his  house  higher  than  that  of  the  claimant.  Before  the 
neighbour  has  built  his  house  higher  the  claimant  of  the  servitude 
is  in  possession  of  the  servitude.  He  has  his  servitude  and  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  it.  After  the  neighbour  has  built  his  house 
higher,  the  claimant  of  the  servitude  has  his  servitude,  but  is  no 
longer  in  possession  of  it.  In  either  case  the  claimant  of  the 
servitude  might  bring  his  dctio  confessoria  (D.  viii.  5.  6.  1), 
although,  if  he  was  still  in  possession,  he  was  further  secured  hy 
being  allowed  to  apply,  if  he  pleased,  for  a  prohibitory  interdict 
(see  Tit.  15)  after  interdicts  were  granted  to  protect  servitudes. 

The  actio  negativa  was  virtually  an  affirmative  action  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  immoveable,  claiming  that  the  thing  was  his^ 
freed  from  the  servitude.  Originally  the  possession  of  a  servitude 
was  not  protected  by  interdicts,  and  the  use  of  the  ocfio  negatim 
was  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  free  from  the  servitude, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  that  fragment  of  the 
dominium  which  constituted  the  servitude,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fragments,  while  the  possession  of  the  thing  itself  was  protected 
by  the  interdicts  uti  possidetis.  (Tit.  15.  4.)  Subsequently  the 
possession  of  servitudes  was  protected  by  interdicts,  but  still  the 
actio  negativa  remained  as  a  concurrent  remedy  with  the  posses- 
sory interdict  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  that  fr>agment  of  the 
dominium  which  constituted  the  servitude,  just  as  the  adio  con- 
fessoria remained  as  a  concurrent  remedy  with  the  prohibitory 
interdict  to  prevent  a  servitude  being  infringed. 

Sane  uno  casu.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute  what  is  the 
one  case  in  which  the  possessor  could  be  plaintiff.  Perhaps  the 
words  are  but  a  summary  of  what  has  gone  before.  '  There  is, 
indeed,  but  one  case  of  a  person  in  possession  being  plaintiff,  that, 
namely,  of  the  possessor  of  an  incorporeal  thing.'  Perhaps  they 
refer  to  a  person  repelling  by  an  exceptio  justi  dominii  the  adlo 
PMiciana  noticed  in  par.  4,  as  such  a  person  had  to  prove  he 
was  owner. 

8.  Sed    istse    quidem    actiones,  8.  The  actions  just  mentioned,  and 

quarum  mentionem  habuimus,  et  si  those  of  a  similar  nature,  are  derived 

quae  sunt    similes,  ex  legitimis  et  from  particular  laws  and  from  the  jus 

civilibus  causis  descendunt.      Aliae  civile ;  but  there  are  others,  both  real 

autem  sunt,  quas    praetor    ex    sua  and  personal,  which  the  pnetor,  by 

jurisdictione  comparatas  habet  tam  virtue  of  his  jurisdiction,  nas   intra* 

in  rem  quam    in    personam,  quas  duced,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 

et  ipsas  necessariimi  est  exemplis  give  some  examples:  thus  the  pnaetor 
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OBtendere.  Ecce  plemmque  ita  often  permits  a  real  action  to  be 
permittit  in  rem  agere,  ut  vel  actor  brought,  by  which  the  plahitiff  is  al- 
diceret,  se  quasi  nsucepisse,  quod  lowed  to  i^ege  that  he  has  acquired, 
usu  non  ceperit,  vel  ex  diverso  pos-  as  it  were  by  uaucapio,  something 
sessorem  diceret,  adversarimn  snmn  which  he  has  not  so  acquired ;  or  by 
usu  non  cepisse,  quod  usuceperit.  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  aUeges  that 

his  adversary,  the  possessor,  has  not  ac- 
quired something  oy  usticapio,  which, 
in  reality,  he  has  so  acquired. 

D.  xliv.  7.  25.  2. 

The  second  division  of  actions,  given  in  this  Title,  is  that  of 
civil  and  praetorian.  The  two  methods  principally  adopted  by  the 
praetor  to  give  an  action  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  civil  law, 
were,  as  already  stated  (pr.  note  2),  either  to  construct  a  formula 
on  a  fictitious  hypothesis,  or  make  the  action  one  in  factum  cmv- 
cepta.  The  three  following  paragraphs  give  examples  of  fictitious 
actions  in  rem, 

Justinian  notices  five  praetorian  actions  in  rem,  viz.  the  actio 
Puhliciana,  the  ocfe  in  rem  rescissaria,  the  a^tio  PavHama,  the  actio 
Sei-viama,  and  the  actio  quasi  Se^'viana,  and  gives  as  instances  of 
the  numerous  praetorian  actions  in  persorumi,  the  actions  de  pecunia 
constittUa,  de  pemdio^  &c.     (See  par.  8  et  seq.) 


4.  Namque  si  cui  ex  justa  causa 
res  aliena  tradita  fiierit,  veluti  ex 
causa  emptionis  aut  donationis  aut 
dotis  aut  legatorum,  necdum  ejus 
rei  dominus  effectus  est,  si  ejus  rei 
casu  possessionem  amiserit,  nullam 
habet  directam  in  rem  actionem  ad 
earn  rem  persequendam :  quippe  ita 
proditflB  sunt  jure  civili  actiones,  ut 
quis  dominium  suum  vindicet.  Sed 
quia  sane  durum  erat,  eo  casu  de- 
ncere  actionem,  inventa  est  a  prro- 
tore  actio,  in  qua  dicit  is,  qui  pos- 
sessionem amisit,  eam  rem  se  usu- 
cepisse  et  ita  vindicat  suam  esse. 
QwB  actio  PubUciana  appellatur, 
quoniam  primum  a  Publioio  prsBtore 
in  edicto  proposita  est. 


4.  For  instance,  if  anything  belong- 
ing to  another  is  delivered  by  a  legal 
mode,  as  by  purchase,  gift,  doa,  or 
legacy,  to  a  person  who  has  not  yet  be- 
come proprietor  of  the  thing  deUvered, 
if  he  chances  to  lose  the  possession,  he 
has  no  direct  real  action  for  itsrecoverv ; 
inasmuch  as  the  civil  law  only  permits 
such  actions  to  be  brought  by  the  pro- 
prietor. But,  as  it  was  very  hard  that 
there  should  be  no  action  given  in  such 
a  case,  the  praetor  has  introduced  one, 
in  which  the  person  who  has  lost  the 
possession  alleges  that  he  has  ao<][nired 
the  thing  in  question  by  iLguecyno,  al- 
though he  has  not  really  so  acquired  it, 
and  he  thus  claims  it  as  his  own.  This 
action  is  called  the  actio  PubUciana^ 
because  it  was  first  placed  in  the  edict 
by  the  prsetor  Publicius. 

Gai.  iv.  8(5. 

When  any  one  except  the  real  owner  of  the  thing  (dominus) 
delivered  over  a  thing  on  a  ground  and  in  a  mode  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  pass  the  property,  if  he  had  had  it  to  pass,  or 
if  an  owner  of  a  thing  transferred  a  thing  by  a  mode  insufficient 
to  pass  the  dominium,  as  if  a  re^  mcundpi  was  delivered  without 
mancipation,  the  person,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to  whom  the 
thing  was  delivered,  being  a  bona  fide  possessor,  could  perfect  his 
title  to  it  by  usucapion ;  but  if  he  lost  the  thing  out  of  his  posses- 
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sion  after  it  was  delivered  to  him,  but  before  the  time  necessary 
to  complete  the  usucapion  had  expired,  the  civil  law  gave  him  no 
remedy,  for  he  was  not  the  domimis,  and  none  but  a  djominus  coold 
claim  a  thing  by  '  vindicaiioJ  The  actio  Pttblidaruiy  an  cxiio  /icHtia 
in  jus  concepta^  was  therefore  given  for  his  relief  by  the  prestor 
Publicius,  perhaps  the  Publicius  mentioned  as  praetor  by  Cicero 
(Pro  Glvent  45).  In  this  action  the  plaintiif  was  allowed  to  state 
what  was  in  fact  not  true,  that  the  usucapion  was  complete,  and 
thus  to  claim  as  if  his  ownership  was  absolute.  K  the  thing'  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  himself  claimed  to  be  really 
the  dominns,  and  to  have  a  honafide  ground  of  repelling  the  actio 
Pvblicianay  it  could  be  repelled  by  an  exception  termed  the  exceptio 
jiisti  dominii,     (D.  vi.  2.  16.) 

If  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands*  of  a  person  who  did  not  claim 
to  be  the  owner,  but  who  had  so  acquired  it  as  to  be  in  a  sitaation 
to  perfect  his  title  by  usucapion,  i.e.  who  was  also  a  bona  fide 
possessor,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  an  acivo  Pnblidana  for  it  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  usucapion  had  expired,  the  title  of  the  actual 
holder  of  the  thing  was  considered  the  better ;  for  in  pari  causa 
melior  est  conditio  possidentis.  The  formula  of  the  action  ran  thus : 
^  Jvdex  esto.  Si  quern  hominem  Avlus  Agerius  emit  et  is  ei  iradiivs 
essety  anno  possedisset^  turn  si  eum  hominem^  de  quo  agitWy  ejus  ez 
jure  Quiritium  esse  oporteret,'  &c.     (Gai.  iv.  36.) 

The  actio  Publidana  might  also  be  useful  to  a  person  who 
was  really  the  owner ;  for,  while  the  distinction  between  res  mem- 
dpi  and  nee  mancipi  was  retained,  the  owner  of  a  thing  requiring 
to  be  passed  by  mancipation  might  have  himself  received  it  by 
mancipation,  but  be  unable  to  show  that  the  person  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  him  was  really  the  dominuSy  and  had  in  his  torn  re- 
ceived it  by  mancipation.  If  he  lost  the  thing  before  he  had 
perfected  the  title  by  usucapion,  he  could  not  bring  a  vindicaiio^ 
but  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  actio  Ptd)liciana;  and 
before  the  legislation  of  Justinian  this  action  was  especially  use- 
ful to  persons  who  had  received  a  transfer  of  things  whidi,  like 
proviucial  lands,  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  perfect  domi- 
nium, and  the  title  to  which  could  not  be  perfected  by  usucapion  (see 
Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  pr.  note) ;  for  they  were  allowed  to  bring  this  fictitious 
action  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  possession,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  entitling  them  to  use  the  prcescriptio  longi  temporis  had 
elapsed.     (C.  vii.  39.  8.) 

5.  Bnrsus    ex    diverse    si    quia,  5.  Conversely,  if  anv   one,  while 

cum  rei  publicsB  causa  abesset  vel  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  country, 

in  hostinm  potestate  esset,  rem  ejus,  or  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

qui  in  civitate  esset,  usnceperit,  per-  has   acquired   by  usucapion   a  thin^ 

mittitur   domino,   si   possessor  rei  -  which  belongs  to  another  person  ie8i> 

publicse  causa  abesse  desierit,  tunc  dent  at  home,  then  the  proprietor  is 

mtra   annum,  rescissa  usucapione,  permitted,  within  a  year  after  the  re- 

earn  petere,  id  est  ita  petere,  ut  tiun  of  the  possessor,  to  sue  for  the 

dicat,  possessorem  usu  non  cepisse  thing  by  rescinding  the   nsnci^iioo; 

et    ob    id    suam    esse  rem.    Quod  that  is,  he  may  allege  that  the  pooKs- 
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genus  aciionis  et  aliis,  Bimili  SBqui-  sor  has  not  ac(]^uired  by  uaticajpwy 
tate  motus,  preetor  accommodate  and  that  the  thmg  therefore  is  his. 
si  cut  ex  latiore  digestorum  seu  pan-  Similar  feelings  of  equity  have  led  the 
dectarum  volumine  intellegere  licet,     praetor  to  grant  this  species  of  action 

to  some  o&er  persons  also,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  larger  treatise  of  the 
Digest  or  Pandects. 

D.  iv.  6.  21 ;  D.  iv.  1.  1 ;  D.  iv.  6.  1.  1. 

This  paragraph  gives  the  converse  case.  Before,  the  usucapion 
was  not  complete,  and  the  action  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  it. 
Here  the  usucapion  is  complete,  and  the  action  takes  away  its 
effect. 

Such  an  action  might  be  wanted  in  either  of  two  cases.  Either 
the  proprietor  of  the  thing  might  be  absent,  or  deprived,  on  some 
legitimate  ground,  of  the  power  of  attending  to  his  affairs ,  and 
during  this  time  the  usucapion  might  have  been  completed  against 
him;  or  the  possessor,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  time  of 
usucapion  was  running,  might  have  been  absent,  and  the  proprietor, 
not  being  able  to  sue  him,  might  have  been  unable  to  stop  the 
usucapion.  In  either  of  these  cases  this  actio  in  rem,  called  rescis^ 
soria,  because  the  usucapion  was  rescinded,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
proprietor.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Justinian  notices  only  the 
latter  of  the  two  cases,  and  yet  he  had  provided  a  much  more 
simple  remedy  in  behalf  of  proprietors,  who  were  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt the  usucapion  of  an  absent  possessor  by  a  protestation  made 
before  a  magistrate.     (C.  vii.  40.  2.) 

This  actio  resdssoria,  an  actio  fictitia  in  jvs  concepta,  had  to 
be  brought  within  a  year,  commencing  from  the  time  when  it  first 
became  possible  to  bring  the  action.  Inf/ra  amnum^  quo  primum 
de  ea  re  experiundi  potestas  erit,  (D.  iv.  6.  1.  1.)  The  year  was 
a  ubilis  annus,  and  its  length,  therefore,  varied  in  different  cases, 
for  which  Justinian  substituted  the  uniform  term  of  four  years. 
(C.  V.  53.  7.) 

Qiiihusdami  et  aliis.  Such  as  the  restitutio  in  integrum,  by 
which  the  praetor  protected  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.     (See  Bk.  i.  Tit.  23.  pr.  note.) 

6.  Item  si  quia  in  fraudem  oredi-  6.  Again,  if  a  debtor  delivers  to  a 

torom  rem  suam  alicui  tradiderit,  third  person  anything  that  is  his  pro- 
bonis  ejus  a  creditoribus  ex  sententia  perty  m  order  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
prffisidis  possessis,  permittitur  ipsis  who  have  been  put  in  possession  of  his 
creditoribus,  rescissa  traditione,  eam  goods  by  order  of  the  prtBseSy  the  credi- 
rem  petere,  id  est  dioere,  eam  rem  tors  are  permitted  to  rescind  the  de- 
traditam  non  esse  et  ob  id  in  bonis  livery,  and  bring  an  action  for  the 
debitoris  mansisse.  thing   delivered ;   that    is,  thev   may 

allege  that  the  thing  was  not  dehverea, 
and  that  it  therefore  has  continued  to 
be  a  part  of  the  debtor's  goods. 

Theophilus  teUs  us  that  this  action,  an  actio  fictitia  in  jus 
roncepta,  was  called  the  actio  Patdiana.  The  lex  JElia  Sentia 
(see  Bk.  i.  Tit.  6)  had  made  enfranchisements  in  fraud  of  creditors 
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void ;  but  the  law  did  not  extend  to  alienations ;  and  the  prsetor^ 
therefore,  when  the  creditors  had  taken  possession  of  the  effects  of 
the  debtor,  permitted  them  to  reclaim  anything  which  had  been 
alienated  after  insolvency  and  with  intent  to  defraud. 

This  actio  Pavliana  in  rem  (says  Ortolan)  is  not  spoken  of 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  corpus  juris  of  Justinian.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  actio  Pauliana  in  personami  treated  of  in  the 
Digest  (xxii.  1.  38.  pr.  and  4),  which  was  given  not  only  in  case  of 
alienation,  but  of  every  act  whereby  the  debtor  had  fraudulently 
diminished  his  assets.  The  intentio  of  the  a/itio  in  persovtam 
was  directed  not,  as  that  of  the  a^itio  in  rem^  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paragraph,  against  any  one  who  happened  to  be  the 
person  detaining  the  thing  claimed,  but  against  either  (1)  the 
debtor,  or  (2)  persons  who,  having  notice  of  the  fraud,  acquired 
any  part  of  the  assets,  or  (3)  persons  without  notice,  who  profited 
by  the  fraudulent  act,  in  this  last  case,  however,  the  liability  being 
limited  to  the  extent  to  which  they  had  profited.  (D.  xlii.  8.  6. 11 ; 
D.  xlii.  8.  9.) 

7.  Item  Servians  et  quasi  Servia-  7.  The  custio  Serviana^dJMdi  the  actio 

na,  qose  etiam  hypothecaria  vocatur,  quasi- Serviana  also  called  hypotheca- 

ex  ipsius  praetoris  jurisdictione  sub-  ria,  equally  take  their  rise  from  the  prc- 

stantiam  capit.     Serviana  autem  ex-  tor's  jurisdiction.    The  oustio  Serviana 

peritur  qms  de  rebus  coloni,  quae  is  brought  to  get    possession  of  the 

pignoris  jure  pro  mercedibus  fundi  effects  of  a  &rmer  wnich  are  held  as  a 

ei  tenentnr ;  quasi  Serviana  autem  pledge  to  secure  the  rent  of  the  land, 

qua  creditores  pignora  hypothecasve  The  actio  quasi-Serviana,  is  that  by 

persequuntur.    Inter  pignus  autem  which  creditors  sue  for  things  pledged 

et  hypothecam  quantum  ad  actionem  or  mortgaged  to  them ;  and,  as  regards 

hypomecariam  nihil  interest:  nam  this  action,  there  is  no  difference  be- 

de  qua  re  inter  creditorem  et  debi-  tween  a  pledge  and  a  hypotheea ;  for 

torem  convenerit,  ut  sit  pro  debito  the  two  terms  are  indifferently  applied 

obligata,  utraque  hac   appellatione  to  anything  which  the  debtor  and  ere- 

continetur.    Sed  in  aliis  differentia  ditor  agree  shall  be  bound  as  security 

est :  nam  pignoris  appellatione  eam  for  the  debt :  but  in  other  points  there 

proprie  contineri  dicimus,  qu»  simul  is  a  distinction  between  them.    The 

etiam    traditur    creditori,    maxime  term  pledge  is  properly  applied  to  a 

si   mobilis   sit:   at  eam,  quse  sine  thing  which  has  actually  been  delivered 

traditione  nuda  conventione  tenetur,  to  a  creditor,  especially  if  the  thing  l< 

proprie  hypothecee  appellatione  con-  a  moveable ;  the  term  hypotheea  to 

tineri  dicimus.  anything  bound  by  simple  agreement 

without  deliver}'. 

D.  XX.  2.  4 ;  D.  xx.  1.  17 ;  D.  xx.  6. 1 ;  D.  xiii.  7.  9.  2. 

We  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  jus  pignoris^  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  creditor  and  debtor,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  Title  of  the  Second  Book.  The  interest  of*  the  creditor  was 
not  thought  suflicient  to  support  a  vindiccbtio  if  he  lost  the  thing 
pledged  out  of  his  possession,  or  wished  to  get  the  thing  subjected 
to  a  hypotheea  into  his  possession ;  but  a  praetorian  action  enabled 
him  to  effect  this.  The  actio  Serviana  mentioned  in  this  pan- 
graph  (to  be  distinguished  from  that  mentioned  in  Gai.  iv.  35)  was 
given  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  landlord  to  the  farming  instra- 
ments,  which,  without  any  special  agreement  were  considered,  in 
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law,  to  he  held  as  a  pledge  for  the  rent  of  the  farm,  and  the  actio 
quasi^Serviana  was  an  extension  of  this,  giving  a  means  to  every 
creditor  of  enforcing  his  right  to  anything  pledged  or  mortgaged. 
Both  actions  were  in  factum, 

Maxime  si  mohilis  sit.  An  immoveable  might  of  course  be 
given  in  pledge ;  but  it  would  generally  happen  that  things  given 
in  pledge  were  moveables. 

A  i^ing  subjected  to  successive  hypothecce  belonged,  as  we  have 
said  in  treating  of  the  real  right  given  by  the  jus  pignoris  (Bk. 
ii.  Tit.  5),  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  first  hypotheca  was 
constituted.  If,  therefore,  a  creditor,  whose  hypotheca  was  subse- 
quent, brought  the  actio  qtutsi-Serviami  against  a  creditor  whose 
hypotheca  was  prior,  he  would  be  repelled  by  an  exception.  (C.  viii. 
18.  6.)  Even  a  creditor  having  SkpignvSy  i.e.  having  been  put  in 
possession,  was  postponed  to  a  prior  creditor  who  had  only  a  hypo^ 
theca.     (D.  XX.  1.  10.) 

8.  In  personam  quoqne  actiones  8.  There  are  also  personal  actions 
ex  mia  jtinsdictione  propositas  habet  which  the  praetor  has  introduced  in  the 
prstor,  veluti  de  pecunia  constituta :  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  as,  for  in- 
cui  similis  videbatur  receptitia;  sed  stance,  the  action  <20j7«ctMiiaoon«^^£a, 
ex  nostra  constitutione,  cum  et,  si  which  that  called  receptitia  much  re- 
quid  plenius  habebat,  hoc  in  pe-  sembled.  But  by  our  constitution  the 
cuniam  constitutam  transfusmn  est,  oc^r^cdp^t^iahasbeenrenderedsuper- 
ea  quasi  snpervacua  jussa  est  cum  fluous  by  all  its  advantages  being  trans- 
8ua  auctoritate  a  nostris  legibus  re-  ferred  to  the  actio  pecuma  oonttitutce^ 
eedere.  Item  praetor  proposuit  de  and  has,  therefore,  lost  its  authority, 
peculio  servorum  filioramque  fiuni-  and  disappeared  from  our  legislation. 
lias  et  ex  qua  quseritur,  an  actor  The  prsetor  has  likewise  introduced 
juraverit,  et  idias  complures.  an  action  concerning  the  pecuUum  of 

slaves  and  of  fiLiifanmUaa^  and  an 
action  in  which  the  question  is  tried, 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  made  oath, 
and  many  others. 

C.  iv.  18.  2.  pr.  and  1. 

9.  De  pecunia  autem  constitata  9.  The  acHo  de  conatUuta  pecunia 
cum  omnibus  agitor,  quicumque  vel  may  be  brought  against  any  person 
pro  se  vel  pro  aUo  soluturos  se  con-  who  has  engaged  to  pay  money,  either 
stituerintr  nulla  scilicet  stipulatione  for  himself  or  another,  that  is,  without 
interposita.  Nam  alioquin  si  stipu-  having  made  a  stipulation ;  for,  if  he 
lanti  promiserint,  jure  civili  te-  has  promised  a  stipulator,  he  is  bound 
nentur.  by  the  civil  law. 

D.  xiii.  6.  5.  2. 

The  acho  de  constituta  pecunia  was  an  action  by  which  the 
praBtor  enforced,  a  mere  pact  or  agreement  (not  a  stipulation,  for 
then  the  action  would  have  been  ex  stipulatii)  by  which  a  person 
promised  again  what  he  already  owed,  or  promised  what  another 
owed,  fixing  the  time  for  payment.  This  agreement  (constitutum) 
did  not  operate  as  a  novation,  but  was  enforced  as  subsidiary  to 
the  main  contract.  Originally  the  a/:tio  de  constituta  pecunia 
only  applied  to  things  which  could  form  the  subject  of  a  muiuum^ 
i.e.   tlungs   qua'   numero^    pondere^   mensurave    constant 'j    and   in 
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certain  cases  it  conld  be  brought  only  within  a  year.  (C.  ir.  18.  2. 
pr.)  The  pecunia  was  said  to  be  constituta  because  it  was  agreed 
to  be  paid  on  a  particular  day.  The  ocfio  rec&ptitia  was  an  action 
given  against  bankers  (a/rgentcurii)  who  promised  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  a  creditor  of  one  of  their  customers.  This  creditor  was 
said  redpere  diem,  to  have  a  day  fixed  by  the  banker  for  payment 
of  his  claim,  and  hence  the  action  was  called  receptUia.  The  mere 
promise  of  the  banker  was  considered  enough  to  ground  an  action 
on,  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  civil  law  which  mast 
have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  a  banker's  business. 
What  the  civil  law  confined  to  bankers  only  the  pradtor  extended 
to  every  one  alike ;  and  whenever  any  one  who  owed  a  debt  to 
another  or  had  funds  of  another  in  his  hand,  promised  to  pay  the 
money  owed  by  or  deposited  with  him  on  a  particular  day,  the 
praBtor  gave  the  action  de  constituta  pecunia  to  enforce  the  fill- 
filment  of  the  promise. 

Justinian  abolished  the  oc^to  receptUia^  and  invested  the  ctctio 
de  constittUa  pecunia  with  privileges  which  had  before  belong^ 
exclusively  to  the  actio  receptitia ;  for  he  made  it  in  all  cases  per- 
petual, and  he  allowed  it  to  be  brought  whatever  was  the  nature  of 
the  thing  promised.     (C.  iv.  18.  2.) 

The  pact  to  pay  might  be  advantageous  to  the  creditor,  if  it 
was  the  debt  of  another  that  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  or  if  the  ante- 
cedent obligation  was  only  a  natural  one,  or  if  the  time  in  which 
the  original  debt  could  be  sued  on  was  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

10.  Actionem  autem  de  peculio  10.  The  prsetor  has  introduced 
ideo  adversus  patrem  dominmnve  actions  de  peculio  against  &then  and 
comparayit  jprsetor,  quia  licet  ex  masters,  because,  iSthongh  they  are 
contaractu  fihoram  servommve  ipso  not,  according  to  the  civil  law,  bound 
jure  non  teneantur,  sequiun  tamen  by  the  contracts  of  their  children  and 
esset,  peculio  tenus,  quod  veluti  pa-  slaves,  yet  they  ought  in  equity  to  be 
trimonium  est  fihorum  filisxumque,  bound  to  the  extent  of  the  pecuUuviL, 
item  servonun,  condenmari  eos.  which  is  a  kind  of  patrimony  of  sons 

and  daughters,  and  of  slaves. 

D.  XV.  1.  47.  6. 
Actions  de  peculio  are  treated  of  in  par.  4  of  next  Title. 

11.  Item  si  quis  postulante  ad-  11.  Also,  if  any  one,  when  called 
versario  juraverit,  deberi  sibi  pecu-  upon  by  his  adversary,  makes  oath 
niam,  quam  peteret,  neque  ei  solva-  that  the  debt  which  he  sues  for  is  doe 
tur,  justissime  acconunodat  ei  talem  and  unpaid,  the  prsBtor  most  instly 
actionem,  per  quam  non  illud  quae-  grants  him  an  action,  in  whioti  the 
ritur,  an  ei  pecunia  debeatur,  sed  an  inquiry  is  not  whether  the  debt  is  dae, 
juraverit.  but  whether  the  oath  has  been  msde. 

D.  xii.  2.  8 ;  D.  xii.  2.  6.  2. 

Either  party  might  challenge  the  other  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
his  statement.  This  might  be  done  out  of  court,  and  if  the  party 
challenged  took  the  oath,  his  statement  could  no  longer  be  im- 
pugned by  the  person  who  had  challenged  him.  For  instance,  if 
the  creditor,  being  challenged,  swore  that  the  debt  was  due,  the 
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debtor  was  obliged  to  pay.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which 
could  be  subsequently  referred  to  a  court  of  justice  was  whether 
the  oath  had  or  had  not  been  taken,  inquiry  into  which  circum- 
stance was  made  under  an  actio  in  factum  given  by  the  prastor. 

12.  PoenaleBqaoqueactionesprae-  12.  The  prsetor  has  also  introduced 

tor  bene  mnltaB  ex  ana  jurisdictione  very  many  penal  actions  by  virtue  of 
introduzit:  veluti  adversuB  eum^qui  his  jurisaiotion.  As,  for  instance, 
quid  ex  albo  egos  oorrupiflset :  et  in  against  a  person  who  has  tampered 
earn,  qui  patronnm  vel  parentem  in  with  the  prsetor^s  album ;  against  those 
jus  vocasset,  cum  id  non  impetras-  who  summon  patron  or  ascendant 
set:  Item  adversos  eum,  qui  vi  ex-  without  obtaining  previous  permission ; 
emerit  emn»  qui  in  jus  vocaretnr,  against  those  wlu>  carry  away  by  force 
cujuBve  dolo  auus  exemerit :  et  alias  any  one  summoned  to  appear  before 
innomerabilea.  a  magistrate,  or  fraudulently  induce  a 

third  person  to  carry  him  off;  and  very 
many  other  actions. 
Gai.  hr,  46. 

The  album  was  the  tablet  suspended  in  the  forum,  containing 
the  ordinances  of  the  prsBtor.  Any  attempt  to  injure  or  deface  it 
was  punished  by  an  action  de  aJho  corrupto.     (D.  ii.  1.7.  pr.) 

In  eum,  qui  paf/ronumy  &c. ;  see  Tit.  16.  3. 

The  a>ctio  de  in  jus  vocato  vi  exempto  was  given  against  a  per- 
son who  rescued  with  violence  any  one  who,  after  disobeying  a 
notice  to  appear  in  jure,  was  being  forcibly  conveyed  before  the 
magistrate.  The  penalty  was  the  amount  at  which  the  plaintiff 
estimated  his  claim  in  the  action  he  had  commenced  against  the 
person  rescued,  while  this  person  rescued  remained  still  liable  to 
the  action  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer.  The  actions  under 
all  the  heads  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  were  in  factum,  (D. 
ii.  7.  5.  1.) 

18.  Prsejudiciales  actiones  in  rem  18.  Pre-judicial  actions  seem  to  be 

esse  videntur,  quales  sunt,  per  quas  real  actions ;  such  are  those  by  which 

quseritur,  an    aliquis    liber  vel    an  it  is  inquired  whether  a  man  is  bom 

libertuB  sit,  vel  de  partu  agnoscendo.  free,  or  has  been  made  free,  or  whether 

Ex  quibus  fere  una  Ula  legitimam  he   is  the    ofiEspring    of  his   reputed 

causam  habet,  per  quam  queeritur,  fiEither.    But  of  these,  that  alone  by 

an  aliquis  liber  sit :  ceterae  ex  ipsius  which  it  is  inquired  whether  a  man  is 

pretons  jurisdictione    substantiam  free,  belongs  to  the  civil  law.     The 

capiunt.  others  spring  from  the  pnetor*s  juris- 
diction. 

Gal  iv.  44 ;  C.  viii.  47.  9. 

The  object  of  a  proejudidalis  actio  was  to  ascertain  a  fact,  the 
establishing  of  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  further  judi- 
cial proceedings.  (See  Introd.  sec.  104.)  Such  actions  differ  from 
actioiks  in  rem,  because  in  an  actio  proBJudidalis  no  one  is  con- 
demned, only  the  fact  is  ascertained ;  but  they  are  said  in  the  text 
to  resemble  actions  in  rem,  because  they  were  not  brought  on  any 
obligation,  and  because  in  the  intentio,  which  indeed  composed 
the  wh(4e  formula  in  this  case,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  par- 
ticolar  person  against  whom  the  action  was  directed. 

Questions  of  status,   such  as  those  of  paternity,  filiation,  pa- 
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tronage,  ajid  the  like,  were  most  commonly  the  sabjects  of  adionei^ 
jyrcyvdicicdes,  but  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  We  hear  of 
others,  such  as  quanta  dos  sit  (Gai.  iv.  44)  ;  aneares  de  qtui  agittir 
nmjor  sit  centum  sestertiis  (Paul.  8enL  v.  9.  1);  an  bona  jure 
venierint  (D.  xlii.  5.  30). 

The  liberalis  causa^  the  suit  in  which  the  status  of  a  supposed 
slave  was  ascertained,  was  originally  nothing  else  but  a  vindicatio. 
The  person  called  the  assei'tor  libertatis  claimed  him,  and  the 
master  of  the  slave  defended  his  possession.  If  the  decision  was 
in  &vour  of  the  assertory  it  was  still  open  to  another  person  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  the  suit  was  really  a  slave ; 
if  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  master,  another  assertor  oonld 
bring  a  firesh  suit ;  but  there  could  only  be  three  assertores  in  all. 
If  the  supposed  slave  was  thrice  adjudged  a  slave,  his  status  oovld 
be  no  further  questioned.  Justinism  entirely  altered  the  action, 
by  allowing  the  slave  himself  to  claim  his  liberty,  and  making  the 
first  decision  final.     (C.  vii.  17.  1.) 

14.  Sic  itaque  discretis  actioni-  14.  Actions  being  thus  divided,  it 

bus,  certum  est,  non  posse  actorem  is  certain  that  a  plaintiff  cannot  sne 
rem  snam  ita  ab  aJiquo  petere  'si  for  his  own  property  by  such  a  for< 
paret  eum  dare  oportere :  *  nee  enim  mula  as  this,  *  If  it  appears  that  the 
quod  actoris  est,  id  ei  dari  oportet,  defendant  ought  to  give.*  For  it  is 
quia  scilicet  dari  cuiquam  id  intel-  not  a  duty  to  give  Uie  plaintiff  Uuu 
legitur,  quod  ita  datur,  ut  ejus  fiat,  which  is  lus  own.  To  give  a  thing  is 
nee  res,  quae  jam  actoris  est,  magis  to  transfer  the  property  in  it,  and  that 
ejus  fieri  potest.  Plane  odio  fiirum,  which  is  already  the  property  of  the 
quo  magis  pluribus  actionibus  tene-  plaintiff  cannot  belong  to  him  more 
antur,  effectum  est,  ut  extra  poenam  than  it  does  already.  However,  to 
dupli  aut  quadrupli  rei  recipiendae  show  detestation  for  thieves,  and  to 
nomine  fures  etiam  hac  actione  te-  make  them  liable  to  a  greater  nxmiber 
neantur  *  si  paret  eos  dare  oportere,*  of  actions,  it  has  been  determined, 
quamvis  sit  adversus  eos  etiam  hsec  that  besides  the  penalty  of  double  or 
in  rem  actio,  per  quam  rem  suam  quadruple  the  amount  taken«  they 
quis  esse  petit.  may,  for  the   recovery  of  the  thing 

taken,  be  subjected  to  the  action,  *■  If 
it  appear  that  they  ought  to  give;' 
although  the  party  injured  may  also 
bring  the  real  action  against  them,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  demands  the  thing 
as  proprietor. 

Gai.  iv.  4. 

We  have  already  seen  (Tit.  1.  19)  that  the  plaintiflF  might 
benefit  by  being  allowed  to  bring  a  personal  instead  of  a  real 
action,  as  the  things  taken  might  have  perished.  But  why  should 
the  condictio  be  so  shaped  as  described  in  the  text  ?  The  reason 
was  this :  the  plaintiff,  by  being  allowed  to  frame  his  action  with 
the  word  dare^  which  was  technically  wrong,  as  this  implied  to 
transfer  the  full  ownership,  whereas  the  plaintiff  remained  the 
owner  of  the  thing  stolen,  had  the  advantage,  under  the  formulary 
system,  of  recovering  the  sponsio  poenaiis  (Gai.  iv.  171),  or  wager 
of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  thing,  which  was  added  to  a  con- 
dictio certi.     (See  Introd.  sec.  99.) 
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15.  Appellamus  antem  in  rem 
quidein  aotiones  vindicationes :  in 
personam  vero  actiones,  qnibns  dare 
facere  oportere  intenditur,  condio- 
tiones.  Condicere  enim  est  dennn- 
tiare  priaca  lingua :  nunc  vero  abu- 
sive dicimus  condictionem  actionem 
in  personam,  qua  actor  intendit, 
dari  sibi  oportere:  nulla  enim  hoc 
tempore  eo  nomine  denuntiatio  fit. 


15.  Beal  actions  are  called  vindica- 
tions ;  and  personal  actions,  in  which 
it  is  maintamed  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  or  given,  are  called  condic- 
tions :  for  coTuUcerej  in  old  language, 
meant  the  same  as  denuntiare ;  and  it 
is  improperly  that  condiction  is  now 
used  as  the  name  of  the  personal  ac- 
tion, by  which  the  plaintiff  contends 
that  something  ought  to  be  given  to 
him,  for  there  is  no  dentmtiatio  now 
actuisdly  in  use. 

Gai.  iv.  5, 18. 

Gains  says,  *  oditor  adversario  demintiaJbaty  ut  ad  jvdicem  capien- 
dum  die  xxx,  adesset^  (iv.  18).  Thus  the  proper  meaning  of 
condicUo  is  the  appointing  of  a  day. 

16.  Sequens  ilia  divisio  est,  quod 
quedam  actiones  rei  persequendse 
gratia  comparatse  sunt,  queedam 
posnse  persequendffi,  queedam  mixtse 
sunt. 

Gai.  iv, 


16.  Actions  may  be  next  divided 
into  actions  given  to  recover  the  thing, 
actions  given  to  recover  a  penalty,  and 
mixed  actions. 


6. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  actions,  that,  namely, 
according  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  bronght ;  they  were 
divided  under  this  head  into  three  classes — ^those  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  get  a  thing,  rei  persecutoricBy  including  all  real  actions 
and  all  personal  actions,  except  those  in  which  something  beyond 
the  simple  value  was  recovered,  those  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
enforce  a  penalty,  and  those  (miadce)  in  which  both  these  objects 
were  united. 


17.  Eei  persequendsB  causa  com- 
paratee  sunt  omnes  in  rem  actiones. 
Earum  vero  actionimi,  quee  in  per- 
sonam sunt,  hse  quidem,  quse  ex 
contractu  nascimtur,  fere  omnes  rei 
persequendse  causa  comparatse  vi- 
dentur:  veluti  quibus  mutuam  pe- 
cuniam  vel  in  stipulatum  deductam 
petit  actor,  item  commodati,  depo- 
siti,  mandati,  pro  socio,  ex  empto, 
vendito,  locato,  conducto.  Plane 
si  depositi  agatur  eo  nomine,  quod 
tumultus,  incendii,  ruinse,  naufragii 
causa  depositum  sit,  in  duplum  ac- 
tionem prsetor  reddit,  si  modo  cum 
ipso,  apud  quem  depositum  sit,  aut 
ciun  herede  ejus  ex  dolo  ipsius  agi- 
tur :  quo  casu  mixta  est  actio. 

Gai.  iv.  7 ;  D.  xvi.  3. 


17.  For  the  recovery  of  the  thing 
are  given  all  real  actions ;  and  of  per- 
sonal actions  almost  all  those  which 
arise  from  contract,  as  the  action  for  a 
sum  lent  or  stipulated  for,  and  the 
actions  proper  to  commodatumy  deposit, 
mandate,  partnership,  sale,  or  letting 
on  hire.  But,  no  doubt,  when  the 
action  on  a  deposit  is  brought  for  a 
thing  deposited  by  reason  of  a  riot,  a 
fire,  the  fall  of  a  building,  or  a  ship- 
wreck, the  prsetor  gives  the  action  for 
the  double  of  the  value  of  the  thing 
deposited,  provided  the  suit  is  brought 
against  the  depositary  himself,  or 
against  his  heir,  if  personally  guilty  of 
dolus  mcUus,  in  which  case  the  action  is 
mixed. 

1.1-4;  D.xvi.  8. 18. 


The  action  against  a  fraudulent  depositary  was  not  in  duplum, 
unless  the  depositor  had  been  forced  by  fire,  shipwreck,  the  fall  of 
a  building,  or  other  sudden  calamity,  to  make  the  deposit.     If, 
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withont  being  so  forced,  he  had  selected  the  depositary,  then  the 
action  was  only  for  the  single  value.  It  was  his  own  fault  not  to 
have  chosen  an  honester  man.    (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  14.  3.) 


18.  Ex  malefioiis  vero  proditse 
actiones  alise  tantum  poenee  perse- 
quencbe  causa  comparate  sunt,  aliee 
tarn  poense  quam  rei  persequendse 
et  ob  id  mixtse  sunt.  Poenam  tan- 
tum persequitur  quis  actione  fiirti ; 
siye  enim  manifesti  agatur  quadru- 
pli  sive  nee  manifesti  dupli,  de  sola 
poena  agitur:  nam  ipsam  rem  pro- 
pria actione  persequitur  qtds,  id  est 
suam  esse  petens,  sive  fur  ipse  eam 
rem  possidieat,  sive  alius  quilibet: 
eo  amplius  adversus  furem  etiam 
condictio  est  rei. 

Gai.  iv.  8 ; 


18.  Actions  arising  from  a  delict 
are  either  for  the  penalty  only,  or  both 
for  the  thing  and  the  penalty,  which 
makes  them  mixed.  But,  in  an  action 
of  theft,  nothing  more  is  sued  for  than 
the  penalty;  whether,  as  in  manifest 
theft,  the  quadruple,  or,  in  theft  not 
manifest,  the  double,  is  sued  for.  The 
owner  recovers  the  thing  itself  by  a 
separate  action,  by  claiming  it  as  pro- 
prietor, whether  it  is  in  the  posaeflsion 
of  a  thief  or  of  any  one  else.  He^  may 
also  bring  against  the  thief  a  condiction 
for  the  tUng. 
D.  xiii.  1.  7. 1. 


Persons  who  suffered  from  crimes  had  a  private  action  against 
the  wrongdoer  for  compensation,  quite  apart  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  the  prosecution  of  the  offender  for  his  outrage  on  the 
laws  of  society.  There  was,  indeed,  something  more  than  an 
exact  compensation  enforced  by  the  private  actions ;  for,  by  way 
of  penalty,  the  defendant  had  often  to  pay  two,  three,  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  loss  actually  sustained,  and  also  to  give  back 
the  thing  or  its  value  ;  but  still  this  penalty  was  given  as  a 
punishment  for  the  injury  to  the  individual,  and  not  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  infraction  of  public  law. 


19.  Vi  autem  bonorum  raptorum 
actio  mixta  est,  quia  in  quadruple 
rei  persecutio  continetur,  poena  au- 
tem tripH  est.  Sed  et  legis  Aquilise 
actio  de  damno  mixta  est,  non  solum 
si  adversus  infitiantem  in  duplum 
agatur,  sed  interdum  et  si  in  sim- 
plum  quisque  agit.  Veluti  si  quis 
hominem  claudum  aut  luscum  Occi- 
dent, qui  in  eo  anno  ioteger  et  magni 
pretii  fuerit ;  tanti  enim  damnatur, 
quanti  is  homo  in  eo  anno  plurimi 
fuent,  secundum  jam  traditam  divi- 
sionem.  Item  mixta  est  actio  contra 
eoB,  qui  relicta  sacrosanctis  ecclesiis 
vel  adiis  venerabiLibus  locis  legati 
vel  fideicommissi  nomine  dare  dis- 
tulerint  usque  adeo,  ut  etiam  in 
judicium  vocarentur:  tunc  etenim 
et  ipsam  rem  vel  pecuniam,  quae 
relicta  est,  dare  compelluntur  et 
aUud  tanttun  pro  poena,  et  ideo  in 
duplum  ejus  fit  condemnatio. 


19.  An  action  for  goods  taken  by 
force  is  a  mixed  action,  because  the 
thing  taken  is  included  under  the 
quadruple  value  to  be  recovered  by 
the  action;  and  thus  the  penal^  is 
but  triple.  The  action  introduced  by 
the  lex  Aqmlia,  for  wrongful  damage. 
is  also  a  mixed  action ;  not  only  idien 
brought  for  double  .value  against  a 
man  denying  liability,  but  sometimes 
when  the  action  is  only  for  the  singie 
value;  for  instance,  if  a  man  has  killed 
a  slave,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  lame,  or  wanted  an  eye,  but  within 
the  year,  previous  to  his  decease,  was 
free  from  any  defect,  and  of  great 
value,  here,  according  to  the  diranc- 
tion  previously  laid  £)wn,  the  wrong- 
doer IS  condemned  to  pay  an  amouoi 
representing  the  greatest  value  of  the 
slave  within  the  year.  The  action  is 
also  mixed  which  is  brought  against 
those  who  have  delayed  the  payment 
of  a  legacy,  or  fideicommUtuntj  left  to 
our  holy  churches,  or  other  sacred 
places,  until  at  last  they  have  been 
summoned  before  a  magistrate;  for 
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then  they  are  compelled  to  give  the 
thing,  or  to  pay  the  money  left  by  the 
deceased,  and  in  addition  an  equivalent 
thing  or  an  equal  sum,  by  way  of 
penalty;  and  thus  they  are  con- 
denmed  in  a  doable  amount. 

0.  ix.  88. 1;  D.  ix.  2.  28.  8-6;  C.  i.  8.48.  pr.  and  7. 

Interdum  et  si  in  mnplum.  An  action  could  be  brought  in 
simplum  under  the  lex  Aqtdliay  if  the  object  of  the  action  was 
not  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  had  done  the  injury,  but 
to  fix  the  sum  which  would  be  the  proper  compensation  for  it.  It 
could  not  be  brought  in  simplum  to  determine  the  fact  of  the 
defendant  having  done  the  injury :  for  if  he  denied  it,  the  action 
was  in  duplum ;  if  he  confessed  it,  there  was  no  need  of  an  action 
to  prove  what  he  confessed. 

Sacrosamctis  ecclesiis.  The  punishment  had  formerly  been 
enforced  in  case  of  all  legacies  in  which  specific  things  had  been 
given  per  damnationem.    (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  27.  7.) 

Banre  distiderint.  Formerly  the  punishment  had  only  been 
inflicted  in  case  of  an  absolute  refusal  of  the  legacy.  (C.  i.  3. 
46.7.) 

The  use  in  this  paragraph  of  the  word  mixtce  in  the  sense  of 
'  brought  at  once  to  recover  a  thing  and  to  enforce  a  penalty,* 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  reference  in  the  next  paragraph  to 
actions  which  were  mixtce  in  a  very  difiFerent  sense,  viz.,  'both 
real  and  personal.' 

20.  Qusedam  actiones  mixtam  20.  Some  actions  are  also  mixed,  as 
causam  opUnere  videntur  tam  in  being  both  real  and  personal ;  as,  for  in- 
rem  quam  in  personam.  Qualis  est  stance,  the  SMiion  fa/miUa  ercUcwndfB^ 
familiae  erciscundsB  actio,  quae  com-  brought  between  co-heirs  for  the  par- 
petit  ooheredibus  de  dividenda  here-  tition  of  the  inheritance ;  the  action 
ditate  :  item  communi  dividundo,  de  commwrvi  dividundo,  between  part- 
quse  inter  eos  redditur,  inter  quos  ners  for  the  division  of  things  held  for 
aliquid  commune  ex  quacumque  any  reason  in  common;  also,  the 
causa  est,  ut  id  dividatur:  item  action  finium  regundorwm^  between 
finitmi  regundorum,  quae  inter  eos  owners  of  contiguous  estates.  And, 
agitnr,  qui  confines  agros  habent.  in  these  three  actions,  the  judge,  fol- 
In  c[uibus  tribus  judiciis  permittitur  lowing  the  rules  of  equity,  may^  give 
iudioi  rem  alicui  ex  litigatoribus  ex  the  property  to  any  of  the  parties  to 
bono  et  sequo  adjudicare  et,  si  unius  the  suit,  and  then  condemn  him,  if  he 
pars  praegravari  videbitur,  eum  in-  seems  to  have  an  undue  advantage,  to 
vicem  certa  pecunia  alteri  condem-  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
nare. 

D.  X.  1.  2.  1 ;  D.  X.  1.  8 ;  D.  x.  2.  66. 

These  actions,  though  entirely  personal,  as  being  founded  on 
obligations  and  brought  against  particular  persons,  are  here  said 
to  aeem  in  one  aspect  like  real  actions,  because  they  involved  an 
adjvdicaUo,  Particular  things  were  adjudged  and  given  over  t^o 
the  parties.  Even  here,  however,  the  analogy  to  real  actions  was 
not  very  complete,  as  real  actions  were  always  brought  for  some 
definite  thing,  ascertainable  before  the  action  was  brought ;  but, 
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except  in  the  case  of  an  indivisible  thing  or  one  which  it  was  not 
expedient  to  divide  (the  case  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
paragraph),  the  thing  to  be  adjudged  was  only  ascertained  by  the 
action. 

As  to  the  formula  in  these  actions,  see  Introd.  sec.  103.  In 
these  actions  no  distinction  can  properly  be  made  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  Ulpian  says,  '  Miadas^  sunt  actioneSj  in  qmbus  rUerque 
actor  est.*  (D.  xliv.  7.  37. 1.)  The  judge  discharged  the  function 
assigned  him  equally  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  action.    (See  Tit.  17.  4-7.) 

21.  Omnes  autem  actiones  vel  in  21.    All  actions  are  for  the  aingle, 
simplum  conceptse  sunt  vel  in  dn-  double,    triple,  or    quadruple    value ; 
plum  vel  in  triplum  vel  in  quadm-  beyond  that  no  action  extends, 
plum:    ulterius  autem  nulla  actio 

extenditur. 

D.  ii.  8.  8. 

We  have  now  the  fourth  division  of  actions,  that,  namely, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  condenmation. 

In  actions  which  were  in  duplv/m^  in  triplum^  or  in  qua- 
druplum  conceptcBy  the  intentio  only  contained  an  estimate  of  the 
single  value,  the  amount  of  actual  loss,  and  then  in  the  com- 
demnatio  this  was  doubled,  tripled,  or  quadrupled,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  the  word  conceptce^  therefore,  which  properly  refers  to 
the  intentio,  is  not  very  strictly  used. 

22.  In  aimplum  agitur  veluti  ex  22.  The  simple  value  is  sued  for ; 
stipulatione,  ex  mutui  datione,  ex  as,  for  example,  m  case  of  a  stipulatum, 
empto,  vendito,  locato,  conducto,  a  contract  of  mutuum,  a  sale,  a  letting 
mandato  et  deniqne  ex  aliis  com-  on  hire,  a  mandate,  and  in  numberless 
pluribus  oausis.  other  cases. 

If  a  person  stipulated  that  in  a  certain  case  his  debtor  should 
give  him  double  or  triple  of  the  value  of  the  sum  owed,  the 
action  brought  to  enforce  the  stipulation  would  still  be  in  simplum 
concepta.  It  would  be  the  agreement,  and  not  the  action,  which 
would  double  or  triple  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

28.   In    duplum    agimus   veluti  28.  The  double  value  is  sued  for ; 

furti  nee  mamfesti,  danmi  injurieB  as,  for  example,  in  an  action  of  theft 

ex  lege  Aquilia,  depositi  ex  quibus-  not  manifest,  of  wron^^  injury  under 

dam  casibuB  :   item  servi  corrupt!,  the  lex  Aquilia^  and,  m  certain  cases, 

qusB  competit  in  eum,  cujus  hortatu  in  an  action  of  deposit.    Also  in  an 

consiliove  servus  alienus  fiigerit  aut  action  on  account  of  the  corruption  of 

contumax  adversus  dominum  factus  a  slave  brought  against  him  by  whose 

est  aut  luxurioee  vivere  coeperit  aut  advice  or  instigation  the  slave  has  fled 

denique    quoHbet    modo     deterior  from  his  master,  has  grown  disobedient 

fttctus  sit    (in    qua   actione    etiam  towards  him,  become  dissolute  in  his 

earum  rerum,  quas  fdgiendo  servus  habits,  or  been  made  in  any  manner 

abstulit,  aestimatio  deducitur) :  item  worse ;  and,  in  this  action,  an  estimate 

ex  legato,  quod  venerabilibus  locis  is  also  to  be  made  of  whatever  things 

relictum    est,    secundiun    ea,    quee  the  slave  has  stolen  from  his  master  at 

supra  diximus.  his  flight.     An  action    also  for  the 

detention  of  a  legacy,  left  to  a  sacred 
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place,  is  brought  for  double  value,  as 
we  have  before  stated. 


Gai.  iii.  190; 


Gai.  iv.  9,  171 ;  D.  xvi.  8. 
46.7. 


1.  1 ;   D.  xi.  8.  1.  pr. ;   C.  i.  8. 


Depositi  ex  quihusdam  casibus^  i.e.  when  made  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  sudden  calamity.     (See  note  on  par.  17.) 


24.  Tripli  vero,  cum  quidam 
majorem  versB  ffistimationis  quanti- 
tatem  in  libello  oonventionis  in- 
semit,  ut  ex  hao  oausa  viatores,  id 
est  exsecutores  litium,  ampliorem 
summam  sportularum  nomine  exi- 
gerent :  tunc  enim  quod  propter 
eorum  causam  damnum  passus  fuerit 
reus,  id  triplum  ab  actore  conse- 
quetur,  ut  in  hoc  triplo  et  simplum, 
in  quo  damnum  passus  est,  connu- 
meretur.  Quod  nostra  oonstitutio 
induxit,  quse  in  nostro  codice  fulget, 
ex  qua  dubio  procul  est  ex  lege 
conmcticiam  emanare. 


24.  The  triple  value  is  sued  for 
when  any  person  inserts  in  his  state- 
ment of  demand  a  greater  sum  than  is 
due  to  him,  so  that  the  viatores,  that  is, 
the  officers  of  suits,  exact  a  larger  sum 
as  their  fee.  In  this  case  the  defend- 
ant may  obtain  from  the  plaintiff  the 
triple  value  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained 
by  giving  the  fee,  but  the  amount 
which,  by  being  overcharged,  he  dis- 
bursed is  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
sums  in  the  triple  value.  This  a  con- 
stitution inserted  in  our  code  has 
established,  on  which  constitution, 
without  doubt,  a  statutory  condiction 
may  be  grounded. 

C.  iii.  10.  2. 

In  the  old  law  there  had  been  other  actions  in  irvplum^  as 
those  furti  concepti  and  furti  oblati.  (Gai.  iii.  191 ;  see  Tit.  1. 
4  of  this  Book.)  The  action,  of  which  Justinian  speaks  in  this 
paragraph,  had  been  substituted  by  him  for  the  penalty  of  entirely 
losing  all  right  of  action,  to  which  a  plaintiff  who  sued  for  more 
than  was  due  to  him  had  been  liable.     (Gai.  iv.  53.) 

The  libellvs  conventianis^  in  the  system  of  civil  process  obtain- 
ing in  the  Lower  Empire,  was  the  notification  of  an  action  and  its 
gprounds  delivered  by  a  bailiff  of  the  court  (yiaior^  exectdor)  to  a 
defenidant,  who,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  had  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  before  the  jvdex.  It  thus,  in  the  exl/raordinaria,  jvdida^ 
replaced  the  old  vocatio  in  jus.  GondicUo  ex  lege  is  literally  a 
'  condiction  under  a  statute.'     (See  Introd.  sec  111.) 


25.  Quadrupli  veluti  furti  mani- 
festi,  item  de  eo,  quod  metus  causa 
fiEMtum  sit,  deque  ea  pNSCunia,  quae  in 
hoc  data  sit,  ut  is,  cui  datur,  calum- 
nise  causa  negotium  alioui  &ceret 
vel  non  fiEtceret :  item  ex  lege  con- 
dicticia  a  nostra  oonstitutione  oritur, 
in  quadruplum  condemnationem  im- 
ponens  his  exseoutoribus  litium,  qui 
contra  nostne  constitutionis  normam 
a  reis  quidquam  exegerint. 


25.  The  quadruple  value  is  sued 
for ;  as,  for  example,  in  an  action  for 
manifest  theft,  in  an  action  qtiod  metus 
cavsa,  and  an  action  relating  to  money 
given  to  any  one  to  set  on  foot,  or  to 
desist  from,  a  vexatious  suit.  The  sta- 
tutory condiction  is  also  for  the  qua- 
druple value,  which  is  establif^ed  in 
our  constitution  against  those  officers 
of  suits  who  demand  anything  from 
the  defendant,  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  constitution. 


Gai.  iii.  189 ;  D.  iv.  2. 14. 1 ;  D.  iii.  6. 1.  pr. ;  C.  iii.  2.  4. 

Be  ea  peeunia  quce  datur,    Titius  is  bribed  by  some  one  to 
institute  a  vexatious  suit,  or  he  threatens  to  bring  a  vexatious  suit. 
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and  the  person  he  threatens  pays  him  not  to  bring  it. 
case  an  action    in    qtuxdniplum  lies  against  him. 


In  either 


26.  Sed  fiirti  qnidem  nee  mani- 
fe&ti  actio  et  servi  corrupti  a  ceteris, 
de  quibuB  simnl  locuti  sumns,  eo  dif- 
fert,  quod  hse  actiones  omnimodo 
dupli  sunt :  at  illse,  id  est  damni  in- 
juria ex  lege  Aquilia  et  interdum 
depositi,  infitiatione  duplicantur,  in 
confitentem  autem  in  simplum  dan- 
tur :  sed  ilia,  quse  de  his  competit, 
quse  relicta  venerabilibus  locis  sunt, 
non  solum  infitiatione  duplicattur, 
sed  et  si  distulerit  relicti  solutionem, 
usque  quo  jussu  magistratuum  nos- 
tr(»Tun  conveniatur ;  in  confitentem 
vero  et  antequam  jussu  magistra- 
tuum conveniatur  solventem  simpli 
redditur. 


26.  But  an  action  of  theft  not 
manifest,  and  an  action  on  account 
of  a  slave  corrupted,  differ  from,  the 
others,  which  we  have  placed  nnder 
the  same  head,  in  that  they  are  alwajs 
brought  for  double  the  value ;  bat  the 
others,  that  is,  the  action  given  by  the 
lex  AqtiiUa  for  a  wrongful  injury,  and 
the  action  of  deposit  under  preasore, 
are  brought  for  the  double  value  in 
case  of  denial;  but  if  the  defendant 
confesses,  the  single  vaJue  only  can  be 
recovered.  In  actions  brought  for 
things  given  to  sacred  places,  double 
is  recovered,  not  only  on  the  denial  of 
the  defendant,  but  also  on  payment 
being  delayed  imtil  a  magistrate  orders 
an  action  to  be  brought ;  but  it  is  the 
single  value  only  that  can  be  recovered, 
if  the  debt  is  acknowledged,  and  paid 
before  such  an  order  is  given. 


Gai.  iv.  9,  171, 178 ;  C.  i.  8.  46.  7. 


27.  Item  actio  de  eo,  quod  metus 
causa  factum  sit,  a  ceteris,  de  quibus 
simul  locuti  sumus,  eo  differt,  quod 
ejus  natura  taeite  continetur,  ut,  qui 
judicis  jussu  ipsam  rem  actori  resti- 
tuat,  absolvatur.  Quod  in  ceteris 
casibus  non  ita  est,  sed  omnimodo 
quisque  in  quadruplum  condemna- 
tur,  quod  est  et  in  fnrti  manifesti 
actione. 


27.  The  action  qtiod  metus  cauta 
differs  also  firom  the  other  actions  in- 
cluded under  the  same  head,  because 
it  is  tacitly  implied  in  the  nature  of 
this  action,  that  a  defendant,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
judge,  restores  the  things  taken,  ought 
to  be  acquitted ;  in  all  the  other  actions, 
on  the  contrary,  the  defendant  is  al- 
ways condemned  to  pay  the  fourfold 
value,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  action 
of  manifest  theft. 


D.  iv.  2. 14. 1,  4. 

The  cxtio  quod  mekis  causa  was  given  to  a  person  who  had, 
while  under  constraint  from  the  fear  of  actual  or  threatened  vio- 
lence, alienated  anything,  created  real  rights,  or  entered  into  an 
obligation.  It  could  be  brought  against  any  one  who  profited  by 
what  had  been  done.  (D.  iv.  2.  14.  3.)  The  action  was,  as  the 
text  informs  us,  arhitraria,     (See  Introd.  sec.  106.) 


28.  Actionum  autem  quaedam 
bonsB  fidei  sunt,  qusedam  stricti  juris. 
BonsB  fidei  sunt  hse :  ex  empto,  ven- 
dito,  locate,  conducto,  negotiorum 
gestorum,  mandati,  depositi,  pro 
socio,  tutelee,  conunodati,  pignerati- 
cia,  familiffi  erciscunde,  communi 
dividundo,  prsescriptis  verbis,  quae 
de  sestimato  proponitiur,  et  ea,  quae 
ex  permutatione  competit,  et  heredi- 
tatis  petitio.  Quamvis  enim  usque 
adhuc    incertum    erat,    sive    inter 


28.  Again,  some  actions  are  hoiue 
fideif  some  are  stricti  juris.  Of  those 
boTUB  fidei  there  are  tiie  following:— 
the  actions  empti  and  vendiii^  locati 
and  condttcti,  negotiorwm  gestorum  \ 
those  brought  on  a  mandate,  deposit, 
partnership,  tutelage,  loan,  or  pledge ; 
the  action  familia  erciscunda ;  that 
conimum  dividundo ;  the  action  pra- 
scriptis  verbis^  arising  from  a  commis- 
sion to  sell  at  a  fixed  price,  or  an  ex- 
change ;  and  the  demand  of  an  in- 
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bonse  fidei  judicia  connumeranda  sit  heritance,  For  although  it  was,  till 
sive  non,  nostra  tamen  constitutio  recently,  doubtful  whether  this  last 
aperte  earn  esse  bonse  fidei  disposuit.     action    should    be    included     among 

those  bona  fidei,  our  constitution  has 
clearly  decided  {hat  it  is  to  be  indud^ 
among  them. 
Gai.  iv.  62 ;  C.  iiL  81. 12.  8. 

We  here  enter  on  the  fifth  division  of  actions,  that,  namely, 
according  to  the  powers  given  to  the  judge,  and  according  to 
which  they  are  divided  into  actixmes  bonce  fideiy  actiones  eiricti  juris, 
and  actiones  ourhitrarioe. 

In  actions  honoe  fidei,  the  words  ex  bona  fide,  or  some  equiva- 
lent expression,  were  permitted  to  be  added  to  the  formula,  so  that 
the  intentio,  which  was  always  incerfa,  ran,  quicquid  dare,  or  faeere, 
or  proesiwre  oportet  ex  bona  fide.  The  actions  in  which  this  was 
permitted  were  all  prsdtorian.  Justinian  here  gives  a  list  of  them  ; 
and  probably,  though  not  quite  certainly,  the  list  is  meant  to  be 
a  complete  one.  The  principal  effects  of  this  addition  to  the 
formula  were  : — (1)  That  all  circumstances  tending  to  show 
dohis  maltis  were  taken  into  consideration,  without  an  exception 
doli  moM  being  inserted.  (D.  xxx.  84.  5.)  (2)  Every  assistance 
which  the  consideration  of  customs  and  common  use  could  give  to 
the  determination  of  the  particular  question  was  permitted  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  judge.  (D.  xxi.  1.  31.  20.)  (3)  The 
judge  would  notice  any  counter  claims  which  the  defendant  might 
have  arising  out  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  (Gai.  iv.  63),  and  would  provide  for 
future  contingencies,  as,  e.g.,  in  an  action  pro  socio,  he  met  the 
case  of  one  partner  having  taken  on  himself  liabilities  not  as  yet 
enforceable.  (D.  xvii.  2.  38.  pr.)  (4)  And,  lastly,  interest  was 
due  on  the  thing  withheld  from  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been 
given.     (D.  xxii.  1.  32.  2.) 

In  the  actions  stricti  juris,  the  judge  was  obliged  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  Dolus  malus,  or  counter 
claims,  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  unless  exceptions 
were  inserted  bringing  them  before  the  notice  of  the  judge.  And 
interest  could  not  generally  be  claimed  from  before  the  time  of  the 
lUis  conteMaiio,  except  by  special  stipulation.  (D.  xii.  1.  81.) 
It  was  the  actions  derived  from  the  jus  civile,  i.e.  real  actions  and 
condictions,  that  were  stricti  juris.  That  a  real  action  should,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  petitio  hereditaiis,  be  hona^  fidei,  was  quite  an 
exception.  But  the  petitio  hereditatis  had  characteristics  which 
allied  it  with  personal  actions,  haiyet  prcestationes  quasdam  per- 
sonaies.  (D.  v.  3.  25.  18.)  It  could  only  be  brought  against 
those  who  possessed  an  inheritance  (1)  pro  herede,  i.e.  as  heir  or 
bonorum  possessor,  or  (2)  pro  possessore.  Pro  possessore  possidet 
prcedo  qui  interrogatus  cur  possideat,  responswrus  sit  quia  possideo, 
i.e.  a  possessor  who  does  not  pretend  to  justify  his  possession  by 
any  legal  title.     (D.  v.  3.  11  and  12.)   .And  not  only  was  the 
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petitio  hereditatis  thus  personal  in  the  sense  of  being  limited  to 
two  classes  of  persons,  but  it  had  some  of  the  consequences  of  a 
personal  action.  By  it  the  plaintiff  could  recover  from  the  pos- 
sessor moneys  he  had  derived  from  the  inheritance,  and  it  could 
be  brought  against  debtors  of  the  deceased  to  make  them  pay 
what  they  owed  to  the  inheritance  in  case  these  debtors  claimed 
to  retain  their  debts  as  being  the  right  heirs.  (D.  v.  3.  13.  15 ; 
D.  V.  3.  42.)  The  jurists  had  been  divided  on  the  point  whether 
in  a  petitio  hereditaiis  cognisance  could  be  taken  of  dolus  mahi» 
without  an  excaptio.  Justinian  decided  that  it  could,  the  action 
being  treated  as  one  bonce  fideu 

Adiones  a/rbitrarioe  are  treated  of  in  paragr.  31. 

An  action  prcescriptis  verbis^  otherwise  in  factum  prcescriptis 
verbis^  or  dvilis  in  factum,  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  an 
action  in  which  at  the  head  of  the  formula  were  placed  words 
stating  the  facts  giving  rise  to  a  contract  which  did  not  come 
under  any  of  the  heads  of  contracts  bearing  a  particular  name.  Of 
these  actions,  which  were  always  bonce  fidei  and  in  jv^  conc^>tce, 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  text  are  only  examples.  In  the  contract 
2)ei'mutcUio,  each  party  made  a  contract  re,  i.e.  by  depositing  the 
thing  bartered  with  the  other ;  but  the  thing  given  was  not  given 
as  a  mviuumj  a  comnnodainjunij  a  depositum,  or  a  pignus^  and 
therefore  the  circumstances  had  to  be  stated  specially.  The  action 
de  cestim^to  was  given  when  a  thing  was  entrusted  to  another  to 
sell  for  a  certain  sum ;  the  agent  being  permitted  to  retain  all  he 
received  above  that  given,  and  to  give  hack  the  thing  if  he  could 
not  obtain  the  price  fixed.  This  was  not  precisely  a  locaMo^  a 
sodeiasy  or  a  m^ndatum,  and  therefore  the  action  was  given  in 
the  form  of  one  prcescriptis  verbis.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  13.  2. 
note  4.) 

29.  Fuerat  antea  et  rei  nxorise  29.  Formerly,  there  was  ihe  action 

actio  ex  bonse  fidei  judiciis  :  sed  rei  uxoria,  which  was  included  among 
cum,  pleniorem  esse  ex  stipulatu  ac-  the  actions  bofue  fidei ;  bat  finding  the 
tionem  invenientes,  omne  jus,  quod  action  ex  stipulatu  to  be  more  advan- 
res  nxoria  ante  habebat,  cum  mnltis  tageous,  we  have  transferred,  but  with 
divisionibus  in  ex  stipulatu  actionem,  many  distinctions,  to  the  action  ex 
qu8B  de  dotibus  exi^endis  proponitur,  sOpulatUjWhen  given  for  the  recoveiy  of 
transtnlimuB,  mento  rei  uxorise  ac-  marriage  portions,  all  the  effects  berore 
tione  sublata,  ex  stipulatu,  quse  pro  attaching  to  the  action  reiuxori€B\  the 
ea  introducta  est,  naturam  bonse  oofio  rei  t^xoru^  being  then  reasonably 
fidei  judicii  tantum  in  exactione  done  away  with,  the  action  e;r«fipu{a^t£,' 
dotis  meniit,^  ut  bonse  fidei  sit.  Bed  by  which  it  is  replaced,  naturally  as- 
et  tacitam  ei  dedimns  hypothecam :  sumed  the  character  of  an  action  hontr 
prsBferri  autem  aliis  creditoribus  in  ^^ei,  but  assumed  it  only  when  brought 
hypoihecis  tunc  censuimus,  cum  ipsa  for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage  portion, 
mnlier  de  dote  sua  ex^eriatur,  cujus  We  have  also  given  the  wife  an  implied 
solius  providentia  hoc  induximus.         mortgage,  but  when  we  prefer  her  to 

mortgagees,  we  do  so  only  whenever 
she  herself  sues  for  her  marriage  por- 
tion. For  it  is  to  her  personally  that 
we  grant  the  privilege. 

D.  iv.  6.  8 ;  C.  v.  18 ;  C.  \m,  18. 12.  1. 
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In  order  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  a  marriage  portion  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  the  actio  rei  vxorice  was  given ; 
but  sometimes  the  wife  or  other  person  entitled  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  7.  3. 
note),  not  coxitent  with  the  remedy,  stipulated  with  the  husband 
for  the  restitution,  and  thus  secured  the  power  of  bringing  an 
action  ex  siipulatu. 

In  the  actio  rd  ttxorice,  which  was  an  action  bonce  fidd,  the 
husband  could,  for  different  reasons,  make  certain  deductions  in 
his  restitution  of  the  dos.  He  had  three  years  in  which  to  make 
restitution  by  thirds  of  all  things  quce  numero^  pondere^  men- 
»urave  constant;  he  could  oppose  to  the  action  the  heneficium 
competenticBy  that  is,  he  was  only  condemned  to  pay  quantum 
facere  potest;  and  he  could  deduct  the  useful  as  well  as  the 
necessary  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  managing  the  dotal  pro- 
perty. (See  paragr.  37.)  The  wife  could  not  transmit  the  action 
to  her  heirs,  and  if  her  husband  was  deceased,  and  she  had 
benefited  by  his  testament,  she  could  not  both  accept  the  gift 
under  the  testament,  and  also  ask  for  the  restitution  of  her  portion, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  either  the  one  advantage  or  the  other. 
(Ulp.  Reg.  6.  6.  et  seq.) 

None  of  these  drawbacks  attended  the  action  ex  stipulatu. 
There  could  be  no  deductions,  no  delay  in  payment,  no  regard  to 
the  husband's  power  to  pay.  The  action  passed  to  the  heirs  of  the 
wife,  and  she  could  take,  in  addition,  anything  given  her  by  her 
husband's  testament. 

Justinian  united  the  two  actions  into  one.  However  the  dos 
might  have  been  given,  and  whether  there  had  really  been  any 
stipulation  to  restore  it,  a  tadta  gtipvlatio  was,  in  every  case,  to 
be  supposed.  The  actio  rei  vxorice  was  to  be  abolished,  and  all 
actions  for  the  restitution  of  a  marriage  portion  to  be  brought  ex 
stipulatu.  But  then,  this  action  was  treated  as  one  bonce  Jidei^ 
and  produced  most  of  the  advantages  which  the  husband  had 
enjoyed  under  the  actio  rd  vxorice.  He  had  a  year  in  which  to 
restore  all  moveables  ;  he  could  claim  the  benefidum  competenticBy 
and  might  deduct  the  necessary  expenses  he  had  been  put  to. 
(See  paragr.  37.)  Lastly,  in  order  to  make  the  position  of  the 
wife  more  secure,  Justinian  gave  her  an  implied  mortgage  on  the 
effects  of  her  husband,  taking  priority  over  all  other  incumbrances 
— a  privilege,  however,  personal  to  herself.     (0.  v.  13.  1.) 

80.  In  bonsB  fidei  autem  judiciis  80.  In  all  actions  honcB  fidei  fall 

libera  potestas  permitti  videtur  jn-  power  is  given  to  the  judge  to  deter- 

dici    ex   bono   et  aequo  eestimandi,  mine,  according  to  the  rules  of  equity, 

quantum  actori  restitui  debeat.    In  how  much  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 

quo  et  illud  continetur,  ut,  si  quid  plaintiff;  whence  it  follows  that  when 

invicem  actorem  prsestare  oporteat,  the  plaintiff  also  is  found  to  be  indebted 

eo  compensato,  in  reliqumn  is,  cum  to  ue  defendant,  the  debtor  ought  to 

quo  actum  est,  condemnari  debeat.  be  allowed  to  set  off  the  sum  due  to 

Sed  et  in  strictis  judiciis  ex  rescripto  him,  and  to  be  condenmed  only  to  pay 

divi  Marci  opposita  doli  mali  excep-  the  difference.    Even  in  actions  atricti 

tione  compensatio  inducebatur.    Sed  jurU,  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 

nostra    constitutio    eas    compensa-  permitted  a  set-off  to  be  claimed,  by 
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opposing  the  exception  of  fraud ;  but 
our  constitution,  when  the  debt  due 
to  the  defendant  is  evident,  has  given 
a  greater  latitude  to  claims  of  set-off; 
for  now  actions,  real  or  personal,  or  of 
whatever  kind,  are  ipso  jure  reduced 
by  the  claim,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  action  of  deposit,  against  which 
we  have  judged  it  highly  improper  to 
permit  any  claim  of  set-off  to  oe  made, 
lest  under  this  pretence  any  one  should 
be  fraudulently  prevented  from  re- 
covering the  tmng  deposited. 

Gai.  iv.  61 ;  C.  iv.  81. 14.  pr.  and  1 ;  C.  iv.  84. 11. 

The  subject  of  compeneatio  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  under 
paragr.  39. 


tiones,  qusB  jure  aperto  nitimtur, 
latins  introduxit,  ut  actiones  ipso 
jure  minuant  sive  in  rem  sive  per- 
sonales  sive  alias  quascumque,  ex- 
cepta  sola  depositi  actione,  oui 
aliquid  compensationis  nomine  op-^ 
poni  satis  impium  esse  credidimus,' 
ne  sub  prsetextu  compensationis  de- 
positarum  rerum  quis  exactione  de- 
fraudetur. 


81.  Praeterea  quasdam  actiones 
arbitrarias,  id  est  ex  arbitrio  judicis 
pendentes,  appellamus,  in  quibus 
nisi  arbitrio  judicis  is,  cum  quo 
agitur,  actori  satis&ciat,  veluti  rem 
restituat  vel  exhibeat  vel  solvat  vel 
ex  noxali  causa  servum  dedat,  con- 
denmari  debeat.  Sed  istse  actiones 
tam  in  rem  quam  in  personam  in- 
veniuntur.  In  rem  veluti  Publiciana, 
Serviana  de  rebus  coloni,  quasi 
Serviana,  quae  etiam  hypothecaria 
vooatur :  in  personam  veluti  quibus 
de  eo  agitur,  quod  aut  metus  causa 
aut  dolo  malo  fiaictum  est,  item  qua 
id,  quod  certo  loco  promissum  est, 
petitur.  Ad  exhibendum  quoque 
actio  ex  arbitrio  judicis  pendet.  In 
his  enim  actionibus  et  ceteris  simili- 
bus  permittitur  judici  ex  bono  et 
aequo  secundum  cujusque  rei,  de  qua 
actum  est,  naturam  sestimare,  quem- 
admodum  actori  satisfieri  oporteat. 


D.  vi.  1. 18;  D.  iv.  2. 14.  4;  D.  xiii. 


81.  Some  actions,  again,  are  called 
arbitrary,  as  depending  upon  the  ar- 
bitriii/m  of  the  judge.  In  these,  if  the 
defendant  does  not,  on  the  order  of 
the  judge,  give  the  satis&ction  awarded 
by  the  judge,  and  either  restore,  ex- 
hibit, or  pay  the  thing,  or  give  up  a 
slave  that  has  committed  an  injury,  he 
ought  to  be  condenmed.  Of  fiiese  ar- 
bitrary actions  some  are  real  and  some 
personal:  real,  as  the  actions  Publi- 
ciana, Sermamu  as  to  the  property  of 
a  firmer,  and  quasi  8ervian€t,  also 
called  hypothecaria ;  personal,  as  thoae 
by  which  a  suit  is  conunenced  on-  ac- 
count of  something  done  through  fear 
or  fraud,  and  that  by  which  something 
is  sought  which  was  promised  to  be 
paid  at  a  particular  plaice.  The  action 
ad  exhibendum  also  depends  on  the  or- 
hitriwm  of  the  judge.  In  these  actions, 
and  others  of  a  Uke  nature,  the  judge 
may  determine,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  particular  case,  the  satisfiustion 
which  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive. 

.  4.  4.  1 ;  D.  XX.  1. 16.  8  ;  D.  iv.  8.  la 


In  the  actiones  arbitrwrioB  the  judge  was  instructed  only  to 
condemn  the  defendant  in  a  sum  of  money,  if  he  did  not  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  plaintiff",  supposing  that  demand  was  well 
founded.  When,  therefore,  the  judge  had  ascertained  the  validity 
of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  he  issued  an  order  (arbOHum)  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  at  the  same  time  condemned  him  to  pay,  in  case  of 
his  refusal,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  value  of  what  was  claimed. 
quanti  ea  res  erit.  This  was  fixed,  if  the  defendant,  when  ordered 
to  restore  a  thing,  had  fraudulently  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
restore  it,  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  who  stated  on  his  oath  (D. 
xii.  3.  5)  the  amount  he  considered  fairly  due  to  him  as  compen- 
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sation;  otherwise  the  jifdex  fixed  the  amount  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  at  any  rate  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
the  mantis  militaris  was  employed,  by  the  direction  of  the  judge, 
to  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession,  when  the  defendant  had  the  thing 
in  his  possession  and  would  not  give  it  up.     (D.  vi.  1.  68.) 

Actions  in  rem  were  enforced  by  being  made  arhitrwrice^  and 
all  actions  in  rem  were  so  enforced.  (See  Tit.  17.  2.)  In  real 
actions  the  satisfaction  ordered  by  the  judge  was  to  restore  the  thing. 
In  the  actio  Serviana  and  the  actio  qtuxsi^Serviana,  the  arbitrium 
was  alternative,  and  the  defendant  was  ordered  either  to  pay  the 
debt  or  to  give  up  the  thing  pledged,  and  in  default  was  con- 
demned to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  thing  pledged.  (D.  xx. 
1.  16.  3.)  It  is  to  this  case  that  the  words  ^velsolva^'  in  the 
text  refer.  When  the  thing  claimed  was  restored,  the  condemnatio 
might  still  be  made  available  for  the  fnictvs.  (D.  vi.  1.  68.) 
Among  personal  actions,  those  qtiod  metus  canisa,  de  dolo  malo, 
and  a5  exhiheTidum  were  arbitrcurioe,  because  they  were  brought 
virtually  to  have  something  restored  or  exhibited.  The  action  de 
eo  quod  certo  loco  promissum  est  was  made  arbitraria,  for  the 
peculiar  reason  mentioned  below. 

With  respect  to  the  actio  quod  met^im  causa^  see  paragr.  25 
and  27.  The  o/ctio  de  dolo  rrudo  was  given  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  dolus  malvs,  but  only  when  there  was  no  other 
means  of  avoiding  them  (D.  iv.  3.  1.  1);  it  was  in  simplum;  it 
subjected  the  defendant,  if  condemned,  to  infamy,  and  had  to  be 
brought  within  a  year.     (D.  iv.  3.  29.) 

As  will  be  found  from  Tit.  12.  2,  in  every  action  the  defendant 
was  to  be  absolved  if,  before  sentence  was  given,  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  plaintiff. 

Qua  id^  quod  certo  loco  promissum  est^  petitur.  When  a 
contract  was  made  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  payment  should  be 
made  at  a  particular  place,  the  creditor  could  not  demand  pay- 
ment anywhere  else.  If  he  did,  he  asked  for  more  than  was 
his  due,  and  was  subject  to  the  consequences  of  a  phis-petitio. 
(See  paragr.  33.)  Supposing,  indeed,  the  action  brought  on  the 
obligation  was  one  bonce  fidei^  or  had  an  intentio  incerta,  as  being 
for  an  undetermined  object,  then,  as  the  judge  would  take  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  allow  the  defendant 
the  benefit  of  whatever  difference  being  sued  in  a  wrong  place 
could  be  supposed  to  make  to  him,  the  consequence  of  this  plus^ 
petitio  would  be  immaterial.  But  if  the  action  was  stricti  juris 
and  for  a  thing  certain,  the  plaintiff  could  not  have  brought  it  else- 
where than  in  the  place  named  without  incurring  the  consequences 
of  a  plus-petitioj  had  not  the  pradtor  come  to  his  relief  and  given 
him  the  actio  a/rbitraria  mentioned  in  the  text.  By  this  action 
the  creditor  was  allowed  to  sue  in  a  place  other  than  that  agreed 
upon,  but  the  praetor  compensated  the  debtor  by  giving  him  an 
advantage.  The  action  was  made  arbih'aria,  and  the  debtor  was 
ordered  to  pay  what  the  creditor  claimed,  or  to  give  security  that 
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it  would  be  paid  in  the  place  where  due.  If  he  did  not  do  this, 
then  in  the  condefrrmatio  the  judex  fixed  an  amount  in  which  the 
advantage  it  might  have  been  to  the  debtor  to  have  paid  in  the 
particular  place  was  taken  into  consideration.  (See  paragr.  33.) 
The  praetor,  however,  perhaps  only  allowed  the  creditor  to  take 
advantage  of  this  action  if  the  defendant  absented  himself  fix>m 
the  place  where  the  payment  ought  to  have  been  made  (D.  xiii.  4. 
1),  and  then  the  creditor  could  bring  this  action  either  at  Rome 
or  in  any  place  where  the  defendant  had  a  domicile,  or  in  any  place 
where  the  defendant  consented  to  appear.     (D.  v,  1.  19.  4.) 


82.  Curare  autem  debet  judex,  ut 
omnimodo,  quantum  possibile  ei  sit, 
certse  i>ecunise  vel  rei  sententiam 
ferat,  etiam  si  de  incerta  quantitate 
apud  eum  actum  est. 


82.  A  judge  ought,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  take  care  that  his  sentence 
awards  a  thing  or  sum  certain,  even 
though  the  claim  submitted  to  him 
may  have  been  for  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity. 


Gai.  iv.  48,  52 ;  C.  vii.  4. 17. 

Cert(B  pecunicB  vel  rei.  Before  the  formulary  system  the 
judgment  might  be  either  to  give  a  thing  or  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money.  Under  the  formulary  system  the  condemruUio  was  always 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  (Gai.  iv.  48.)  Under  the  system  otjvdieia 
exkaordina/ria  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  law,  and  the  condem-- 
ncUio  might  be  not  only  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  but  also  for 
any  other  definite  thing,  that  thus  the  object  of  the  demand 
might  be  directly  obtained. 

88.  Si  quis  agens  in  intentione 
sua  plus  complexus  fuerit,  quam  ad 
eum  pertinet,  causa  cadebat,  id  est 
rem  amittebat,  nee  facile  in  inte- 
grum a  prsetore  restituebatiur,  nisi 
minor  erat  viginti  ^uinque  annis. 
Huic  enim  sicut  in  ahis  causis  causa 
cognita  succurrebatur,  si  lapsus 
juventute  fiierat,  ita  et  in  hao  causa 
succuni  solitum  erat.  Sane  si  tam 
magna  causa  justi  erroris  intervenie- 
bat,  ut  etiam  constantissimus  quis- 
qne  labi  posset,  etiam  majori  viginti 
quinine  annis  succurrebatur :  veluti 
si  qms  totum  Ibgatum  petierit,  post 
delude  prolati  fiierint  codicilli,  qui- 
bus  aut  pars  legati  adempta  sit  aut 
quibusdam  ahis  legata  data  sint,  qusB 
efficiebant,  ut  plus  petisse  videretur 
petitor  quam  dodrantem,  ad  quem 
ideo  lege  Falcidia  legata  minueban- 
tur.  Plus  autem  quattuor  modis 
petitur:  re,  tempore,  loco,  causa. 
Be  :  veluti  si  quis  pro  decem  atureis, 
qui  ei  debebantur,  viginti  petierit,  aut 
SI  is,  cujus  ex  parte  res  est,  totam 
eam  vel  majore  ex  parte  suam  esse 
intenderit.  Tempore  :  veluti  si  quis 
ante  diem  vel  ante  condicionem  pe- 


88.  Formerly,  if  a  plaintiff  claimed 
in  his  intentio  more  than  his  due,  he 
£ftiled  in  his  action,  that  is,  he  lost  the 
thing  owing  to  him,  nor  was  it  easy  £[>r 
him  to  get  reinstated  by  the  prstor 
unless  he  was  imder  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years;  for  in  this,  as  well  as  m 
other  cases,  in  which  aid  was  given  on 
good  ground  for  it  being  ijroved,  it  was 
usual  to  aid  the  plaintiff  if  it  appeared 
that  he  had  made  an  error  owing  to  his 
youth.  If,  however,  the  reasons  which 
betrayed  him  into  the  mistake  were 
such  as  might  have  misled  the  most 
careful  man,  relief  was  given  even  to 
persons  of  fiill  age.  For  example,  if  a 
legatee  had  demanded  his  whole  legacy, 
and  codicils  were  afterwards  produced 
by  which  a  part  of  it  was  taken  away« 
or  new  legacies  given  to  other  peraons. 
so  that  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have 
demanded  more  than  the  three-fourths 
to  which  the  legacies  were  reduced  by 
the  lex  Falcidia-,  A  man  may  demand 
more  than  what  is  due  to  hijin  in  four 
ways — in  respect  to  the  thing,  to  the 
time,  to  the  place,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances. In  respect  to  the  thing,  as 
when  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  ten  aiim. 
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tierit.    Qua  ratione  enim  qui  tardiuB 
solvit,  qnam  solvere  deberet,  minus 
solvere  intellegitur,  eadem  ratione, 
qui  promature    petit,  plus    petere 
videtrur.    Loco  plus  petitur,  veluti 
cum  quis  id,  quod  certo  loco  sibi 
stipulatus  est,  alio  loco  petit  sine 
commemoratione  illius  loci,  ia  quo 
sibi    dan    stipulatus   fnerit:    verbi 
gratia  si  is,  qui  ita  stipulatus  fuerit 
^  Ephesi  dare  spondes  ? '  Eomse  pure 
intendat  dari  sibi  oportere.     Ideo 
antem  plus  petere  intellegitur,  quia 
utilitatem,  quam  babuit  promissor, 
si  Ephesi  solveret,  adinut  ei  pura 
intentione :  propter  quam   causam 
alio  loco  petenti  arbitraria  actio  pro- 
pomtur,  in  qua  scilicet  ratio  habetur 
utilitatis,  quae  promissori  competi- 
tnra  fuisset,  si  illo  loco  solveret.  Quse 
iktilitas    plerumque    in     mercibus 
maxima  mvenitur,  veluti  vino,  oleo, 
frumento,  qusB  per  singulas  regiones 
diversa  habent  pretia:   sed  et  pe- 
ounise  numeratse  non  in   omnibus 
xegionibus  sub  iisdem  usuris  fene* 
rantur.    Si  quis  tamen  Epbesi  petat, 
id  est  eo  loco  petat,  quo,  ut  sibi  de- 
tur,    stipulatus    est,  pura    actione 
recte    agit:    idque     etiam    prtetor 
monstrat,  scilicet  quia  utilitas  sol- 
vendi  salva  est  promissori.     Huic 
autem,  qui  loco  plus  petere  iutelle- 
gitur,  prozimuB  est  is,    qui  causa 
plus    petit:    ut  ecce    si    quis    ita 
a  te  stipulatus  sit  *bominem   Sti- 
chum  ant  decem  aureos  dare  spon- 
des ? '  deinde  alterutrum  petat,  vel- 
uti hominem    tantum  aut    decem 
aureofi  tantum.     Ideo  autem  plus 
petere  intellegitur,  quia  in  eo  genere 
stipulationis  promissoris  est  electio, 
utram  pecuniam  an  hominem  solvere 
malit :  ^ui  igitur  pecuniam  tantum 
vel  hommem  tantum  sibi  dari  opor- 
tere intendit,  eripit  electionem  ad- 
versario  et  eo  modo  suam  quidem 
meliorem  condicionem  £Eu;it,  adver- 
sarii  vero  sui  deteriorem.    Qua  de 
causa  talis  in  ea  re  prodita  est  actio, 
ut  quis  intendat,  hominem  Stichum 
aut  aureos  decem  sibi  dari  oportere, 
id  est  ut  eodem  modo  peteret,  quo 
stipulatus  est.     Praeterea    si    quis 
generaliter  hominem  stipulatus  sit 
et  specialiter    Stichum  petat,    aut 
^neraliter  vinum  stipulatus,  specia- 
uter  Gampanum  petat,  aut  generali- 
ter purpuram  stipulatus  sit,  deinde 
speciahter  Tyriam  petat:  plus  pe- 
tere  intellegitur,    quia    electionem 


which  are  due  to  him,  demands  twenty ; 
or  if,  although  owner  of  but  part  of 
some  particular  thing,  he  claims  the 
whole,  or  a  greater  ^are  Uian  he  is 
entitled  to.  In  respect  to  time,  as 
when  the  plaintiff  makes  his  demand 
before  the  day  of  payment,  or  before 
the  performance  of  a  condition;  for 

i'ust  as  he  who  does  not  pay  so  soon  as 
le  ought  is  held  to  pay  less  than  he 
ought,  so  whoever  makes  his  demand 
prematurely,  demands  more  than  his 
due.  In  respect  to  place,  as  when  any 
person  sues  m  another  place  for  some- 
thing stipulated  to  be  delivered  at  a 
particular  place,  without  mentioning 
the  place  fixed  by  the  stipulation ;  for 
example,  if,  having  stipulated  in  these 
words,  *Do  you  promise  to  give  at 
Ephesus  ? '  any  one  should  afterwards 
brmg  an  action  at  Bome,  merely  stat- 
mg  that  the  defendant  ought  to  give. 
In  this  case  the  plaintiff  would  demand 
more  than  his  due,  as  he  would,  by  his 
intentio  thus  conceived  simply,  deprive 
the  promissor  of  the  advantage  he 
might  have  in  paying  at  Ephesus.  And 
it  is  thus  that  a  plaintiff,  suing  in  a 
place  different  from  that  agreed  on,  has 
provided  for  him  an  arbitrary  action 
m  which  allowance  is  made  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  debtor  might  have 
reaped  from  paying  his  debt  in  the 
place  agreed  on.  This  advantage  is 
generally  foimd  to  be  most  consider- 
able in  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
as  in  wine,  oil,  com,  of  which  the  price 
differs  in  different  places.  Money  it- 
self, again,  is  not  lent  everywhere  at 
the  same  interest.  But  if  a  man  brings 
his  action  at  Ephesus,  that  is,  at  the  place 
fixed  by  the  stipulation,  he  may  validly 
bring  an  action  without  mention  of  the 
place  agreed  on  for  payment :  and  this 
the  praetor,  too,  points  out,  because  all 
the  advantage  the  debtor  will  have  in 
payiog  at  the  particular  place  is  secured 
to  him.  In  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances, he  who  demands  more  than  his 
due  in  this  way  approaches  very  nearly* 
to  h^rn  who  demands  more  than  his  due 
in  respect  of  place ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
any  one  stipulates  thus  with  you,  '  Do 
you  promise  to  give  either  yotur  slave 
Stichus  or  ten  ai^et?*  anl  than  de- 
mands either  the  slave  only,  or  the 
money  onlv.  He  would  iipi  this  case 
be  held  to  nave  demanded  more  than 
his  due,  because  in  such  a  stipulation 
the  promissor  has  the  right  to  choose 
whether  he  will  give  the  slave  or  the 
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adversario  tollit,  cui  stiptdationis 
jure  liberum  fdit  aliud  solvere,  quaxn 
quod  peteretnr.  Quin  etiam  licet 
viliflHJTnnTn  sit,  quod  quis  petat,  ni- 
hilo  minus  plus  petere  intellegitur, 
quia  ssepe  aoci^t,  ut  promissori 
&cilius  sit  illud  solvere,  quod  ma- 
joris  pretii  est.  Sed  hfec  quidem 
antea  in  usu  fiierant.  Postea  autem 
lex  Zenoniana  et  nostra  rem  coar- 
tavit,  et  si  quidem  tempore  plus 
fuerit  petitum,  quid  statm  oportet, 
Zenonis  divse  memorise  loquitur 
constitutio:  sin  autem  quantitate 
vel  alio  modo  plus  fuerit  petitum, 
omne,  si  quid  forte  damnum  ut  in 
sportulis  ex  hac  causa  accident  ei, 
contra  quem  plus  petitum  fuerit, 
commiflsa  tripli  condemnatione,  sicut 
supra  diximus,  puniatur. 


money.     He,    therefore,    who  claims 
either  the  money  only,  or  the  slave 
only,  taJces  away  his  adversary's  power 
of  choice,  and  thus  makes  his  own  con- 
dition better,  and  that  of  his  adver- 
sary worse ;  and  accordingly  an  action 
has  been  provided  by  which  in  such 
a  case  the  plainti£f  maintains  that  either 
Uie  slave   Stichus  ought  to  be  given 
him,  or  the  money,  and  thus  makes  a 
demand  in  conformity  with  the  stipu- 
lation.   So,  too,  if  a  man  stipulates 
generally  that  a  slave,  or  wine,    or 
purple  be  given  him,  and  aAerwards 
sues  for  ^e  slave  Stichus,  the  wine  of 
Campania,  the  purple  of  Tyre,  he  is  held 
to  demand  more  than  his  due,  for  he 
thus  takes  the  power  of  election  firom 
his  adversary,  to  whom  it  was  open  by 
the  terms  of  the  stipulation  to  pay 
something  different  from  what  is  de- 
manded.    Nay,    even    if  the    thing 
actually  sued  for  is  the  least  valuable  of 
its  kind,  yet  the  plaintiff  is  held  to 
claim  more  than  his  due,  because  it  is 
often  easier  for  the  debtor  to  pay  a 
thing  of  greater  value.    Such  was  the 
law  formerly  in  use.  But  considerable 
limitations  have  been  imposed  on  its 
operation  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  and  by  our  own.     If 
more  than  is  due  is  demanded  in  re- 
spect of  time,  the  constitution  of  Zeno 
of  glorious  memory  decides  what  mast 
be  done ;  if  in  respect  of  quantity,  or 
in  any  other  way,  then  the  plaintiff  is 
to  be  punished,  as  we  have  said  above, 
by  having  to  pay  a  sum  triple  the 
amount  of  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
defendant,  for  example,  by  increased 
court  fees. 

Gai.  iv.  63 ;  D.  iv.  4. 1. 1 ;  D.  iv.  6.  1.  1 ;  D.  xiiL  4;  C.  iii.  10.  1,  2. 

Under  the  system  of  formuUe,  a  plus-petitio  or  pluris-petith 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  plaintiff  fail  entirely  in  an  actio 
stricti  juris,  when  the  error  was  in  the  intentio^  and  the  int^nlio 
was  for  a  thing  certain.  Supposing  this  were  the  case,  as  the 
formula  would  run  si  pcuret  decern  nurrvmos  &c.j  condemnay  si 
non  ahsolvCj  then,  if  the  defendant  owed  only  nine  nvmmi,  he  did 
not  owe  ten,  and  so  the  judex  could  not  condemn  him.  The  plain- 
tiff failed,  and  having  once  come  in  judiciOy  the  litis  contesiaiiv 
operated  as  a  novation  of  the  cause  of  action  (see  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29. 
3  note),  and,  his  original  claim  being  thus  cut  away,  he  was  left 
entirely  without  remedy,  and  could  take  no  further  proceedings  to 
enforce  his  demand. 

Of  course,  if  the  demand  was  for  a  thing  uncertain,  there 
could  be  no  jplus-fetitio  in  this  sense.     K  there  was  an  error  in 
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the  demonstration  the  plaintiff  was  not  at  all  prejudiced.  If 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  condenmatio,  making  it  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  defendant  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  was  the 
defendant  who  would  be  prejudiced ;  but  the  prastor  would  grant 
a  new  formula,  and  so  rectify  the  mistake.  (See  Gai.  iv.  5§-60, 
reading  in  57,  sed  (revs  cum)  iniquami  forimilcum  acceperit,) 

Under  the  system  of  the  judicia  extraordiTuuria  a  pliis-petitio 
would  mean  any  claim  in  excess  contained  in  the  lihelhia  c&n/ven-- 
tionis.  The  text  informs  us  of  the  mode  in  which  such  a  mistake 
or  misstatement  was  punished  when  the  plua^etiUo  was  not  one 
tempore.  If  the  plns^etitio  was  tempore^  i.e.  if  the  plaintiff  sued 
before  the  proper  time,  he  was  condenmed  by  the  constitution  of 
Zeno  (C.  iii.  10.  1)  to  wait  double  the  time  he  ought  originally  to 
have  waited,  and,  on  renewing  the  action,  to  reimburse  the  de- 
fendant all  expenses  he  might  have  been  put  to  by  the  action 
improperly  brought. 

Sicut  supra  diximus  refers  to  the  case  of  the  darrmum  being 
the  exaction  of  a  larger  fee  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  as  men- 
tioned in  paragr.  24. 

84.  Si  minuB  in  intentione  com-  84.  If  a  plaintiff  includes  less  m  his 

plexus  fderit  actor,  quam  ad  enm  vntentio  than  he  has  a  claim  to,  de- 

pertineret,  veluti  si,  cum  ei  decern  manding,  for  instance,  only  five  cmrei 

deberentur,  ^uinque  sibi  dari  opor-  when  ten  are  due,  or  the  half  of  an 

tere  intendent,  aut  cum  totus  fdndus  estate  when  the  whole  belongs  to  him, 

ejus  esset,  partem  dimidiam  suam  he  runs  no  risk ;  for  the  judge  may,  by 

esse  petierit,  sine  periculo  agit :  in  the  constitution  of  Zeno  of  glorious 

reliquuxn  enim  nihilo  minus  judex  memory,  condenm  in  the  same  action 

adversarium  in  eodem  judicio  con-  the  defendant  to  pay  the  remainder  of 

denmat   ex  constitutione  dives  me-  what  is  due  to  the  plaintiff. 
morisB  Zenonis. 


Gai.  iv.  56 ;  C.  iii.  10. 1.  8. 


Under  the  prsatorian  system,  a  plaintiff  who  claimed  a  less 
amount  than  was  really  due  to  him,  could  bring  another  action 
for  the  surplus  if  he  waited  until  another  praetor  came  into  office. 
(Gai.  iv.  56.)  Zeno  allowed  the  jvdex  to  add  the  surplus  in  con- 
demning the  defendant. 

85.  Si  quis  aliud  pro  alio  inten-  85.  When  a  plaintiff  demands  one 

derit,  nihil  eum  penclitari  placet,  thing  instead  of  another,  he  incurs  no 

sed  in  eodem  judicio  cognita  veri-  risk.     For  if  he  discovers  the  truth, 

tate  errorem  suum  corrigere  ei  per-  he  is  allowed  to  correct  his  mistake  in 

mittimuB,  veluti  si  is,  qui  hominem  the  same  action ;  as  if  he  should  de- 

Stichum  petere  deberet,  Erotem  pe-  mand  the  slave  Eros  instead  of  Stichus, 

tierit,  aut  si  quis  ex  testamento  sibi  or  should  claim  as  due  by  virtue  of  a 

dari   oportere   intenderit,  quod    ex  testament  what  is  really  due  upon  a 

stipulatu  debetur.  stipulation. 

Gai.  iii.  55. 

In  the  time  of  Gains,  a  plaintiff  who  demanded  one  thing  in- 
stead of  another,  lost  the  action,  but  could  recover  the  thing  really 
due  in  a  subsequent  action.  Justinian  permitted  the  mistake  to 
be  retrieved  in  the  same  action,  as  the  text  informs  us. 
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86.  Sunt  prseterea  qnsedam  ao- 
tiones,  quibus  non  solidnm,  quod 
debetur  nobis,  persequimur,  sed 
modo  solidum  consequimur,  modo 
minuB.  Ut  ecce  si  in  peculiuin  fiHi 
servive  agamus  :  nam  si  non  minus 
in  peculio  sit,  quam  persequimur,  in 
sobdum  pater  dominusve  condem- 
natur :  si  vero  minus  inveniatur, 
eatenus  condemnat  judex,  quatenus 
in  peculio  sit.  Quemadmodum  au- 
tem  peculium  intellegi  debeat,  sue 
ordine  proponemus. 


86.  There  are,  again,  certain  actions 
by  which  we  do  not  always  sue  for  the 
whole  of  what  is  due  to  us,  but  some- 
times for  the  whole,  sometimes  for  less. 
For  example,  when  a  suit  is  brought 
so  as  to  form  a  claim  against  Hhepeeu- 
Hum  of  a  son  or  a  slave,  then,  if  the 
pecuUum  is  sufficient  to  answer  the 
demand,  the  father  or  master  is  con- 
demned to  pay  the  whole  debt ;  but  if 
the  pecuUwm  is  not  sufficient,  he  is 
condemned  to  pay  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  peculium.  We  will  hereafter 
explain,  in  its  proper  place,  how  the 
peculvwm  is  to  be  estimated. 


C.  iv.  26. 12. 

We  here  enter  on  another  division  of  actions,  according  to 
which  actions,  by  which  the  whole  of  what  was  due  was  obtained, 
are  distinguished  from  those  by  which  sometimes  the  whole,  some- 
times less  than  the  whole,  of  what  was  due  was  obtained. 

8uo  ordine  ;  see  next  Title. 


87.  Item  si  de  dote  judicio  mu- 
lier  agat,  placet,  eatenus  maritum 
condemnari  debere,  quatenus  £Eu;ere 
possit,  id  est  quatenus  fiekcultates 
ejus  patiuntur.  Itaque  si  dotis  quan- 
titati  concurrant  fftctdtates  ejus,  in 
solidum  danmatur :  si  minus,  m  tan- 
tum,  quantum  facere  potest.  Propter 
retentionem  quoque  dotis  repetitio 
minuitur :  nam  ob  impensas  in  res 
dotales  feustas  marito  retentio  con- 
cessa  est,  quia  ipso  jure  necessariis 
sumptibus  dos  minuitur,  sicut  ex 
latioribuB  digestorum  libris  cogno- 
scere  licet. 


D.  xxiv.  8.  12, 


87.  Thus,  too,  if  a  wife  brings  an 
action  for  the  restitution  of  her  doii, 
the  husband  must  be  condemned  to 
pay  only  a«  far  as  he  is  able,  Le.  as 
for  as  his  means  permit.  Therefore, 
if  his  means  admit  of  his  paying  the 
whole  amount  of  the  dos,  he  is  con- 
demned to  pay  the  whole ;  if  not,  he 
must  pay  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  power 
to  pay.  The  claim  of  a  wife  for  the 
restitution  of  her  dos  may  also  be 
lessened  by  the  husband  having  a  right 
to  retain  something;  for  the  husband  is 
permitted  to  retain  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  expenses  he  has  incurred  upon  the 
things  given,  since  the  marriage  portion 
is  by  law  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
all  necessary  expenses,  as  may  be  seen 
in  fuller  detail  in  the  Digest. 

14  ;  D.  XXV.  1.  5. 


The  privilege  of  having  the  co7idemnatio  reduced,  duniaxat 
in  id  qiiatenus  facere  potest^  i.e.  of  being  condemned  only  in 
an  amount  which  he  could  pay  without  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  destitution  (D.  1. 17. 173.  pr.),  a  privilege  called  by  the  commen- 
tators the  beneficium  competenticB,  was  accorded  to  the  defendant 
in  several  other  cases  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text  and  in 
the  next  paragraph  and  in  paragr.  40.  We  may  instance  the 
case  of  one  brother  sued  by  another,  and  every  case  arising 
between  man  and  wife,  except  claims  grounded  on  delicts.  (D. 
xlii.  1.  20.)  This  privilege  was  always  personal,  and  did  not  avail 
either  heirs  or  sureties. 

If  the  debtor  subsequently  had   funds,  he  had  to  pay  what 
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under  the  heneficium  competentice  he  left  unpaid.  (C.  v.  18.  8.) 
In  calculating  how  much  the  debtor  could  pay,  account  was 
only  taken  of  what  he  possessed,  without  deduction  for  what  he 
owed,  except-  in  the  one  case  of  the  donor,  who  might  deduct  his 
debts.     (D.  xlii.  1.  19.) 

Propter  retentionem  dotis.  The  husband  might  deduct  the 
amount  of  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  t^e  management 
of  the  property  constituting  the  marriage  portion.  If  the  ex- 
penses had  been  only  profitably  and  not  necessarily  incurred, 
that  is,  were  utiles j  and  not  riecessarice,  Justinian  only  allowed  the 
husband  to  bring  an  actio  mandati^  or  an  actio  negotiorum  gesto^ 
mim,  to  reimburse  himself;  whereas,  previously,  he  had  been  able 
to  deduct  such  expenses  as  well  as  those  that  were  necessarice. 
(D.  I.  16.  79;  C.  V.  13.  1.  5.) 

38.  Sed  et  si  quia  cnm  parente  suo  88.  If  any  person  sues  his  ascendant 

patronove  agat,  item  si  socius  cum  or  patron,  or  one  partner  sues  another 

socio  jndicio  societatis  agat,  non  plus  in  an  action  of  partnership,  he  cannot 

actor  consequitur,  quam  adversarius  obtain  a  greater  simi  thaii  his  adver* 

ejus    £acere   potest.     Idem   est,   si  sary  is  able  to  pay.    It  is  the   same 

quis  ex  donatione  sua  conveniatur.  when  a  donor  is  sued  for  his  gift. 

D.  xlii.  1. 16,  19. 

89.  Compensationes   quoque  op-  89.  Sets-off  too,  opposed    by  one 

positse  plerumque  efficiunt,  ut  minus  party  to  the  claims  of  the  other,  often 
qnisque  consequatur,  quam  ei  debe-  bring  about  the  result  that  the  plaintiff 
atur :  namque  ex  bono  et  squo,  recovers  less  than  is  due  to  him ;  for  the 
habita  ration e  ejus,  quod  invicem  judge,  proceeding  on  equitable  prin- 
actorem  ex  eadem  causa  prcestare  ciples,  may  take  account  of  whatever 
oporteret,  in  reliquum  etim,  cum  quo  the  plaintiff  ought  to  make  good  in 
actum  est,  condemnare  licet,  sicut  reference  to  the  same  set  of  circum- 
jam  dictima  est.  stances,  and   may   condemn   the  de- 

fendant to  pay  the  balance  only,  as  has 
already  been  observed. 

Gai.  iv.  61. 

If  the  defendant  was  not  only  a  debtor  but  a  creditor  of  the 
plaintiff,  if  he  had  something  owing  to  him  from  the  plaintiff  as 
well  as  owed  something  to  him,  it  was  evidently  the  most  conve- 
nient way  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  balance  one  debt  against 
the  other  (compensation  pendere  cum),  and  only  account  for  the 
surplus,  supposing  a  surplus  was  still  due  from  him. 

Under  the  praetorian  system,  in  all  actions  bonce  fidei,  the  judge, 
who  could  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  his  consi- 
deration, set  off,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  debt  due  to  the  defen- 
dant from  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances (ex  eadem  caiisa)  by  which  the  debt  on  which  the  action 
was  brought  became  due.  (Gai.  iv.  61.)  In  one  case,  however,  viz. 
that  of  a  banker  (argentarlus),  a  much  stricter  system  prevailed. 
The  argeniariiLS  could  only  sue  a  customer  for  the  sum  due  to 
him  after  allowing  for  what  he  owed  to  the  customer.  If  he  sued 
for  more,  it  was  a  j^h^'P^i^^^*  (Gai.  iv.  64.)  The  bonorurn 
emptor,  or  purchaser  of  an  insolvent's  estate,  had  also  to  make  a 
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deduction  of  what  was  due  to  the  defendant  from  the  insolvent 
when  he  sued  a  debtor  of  the  insolvent.  (Gai.  iv.  65.)  Between 
this  dediictio  and  the  compensatio  required  from  the  curgeniarius 
there  were  some  diflferences :  compensatio  was  only  of  things  of 
the  same  kind,  only  of  debts  due,  and  had  to  be  inserted  in  the 
intentio  ;  whereas  the  deductio  was  of  things  of  different  kinds,  of 
debts  not  yet  due  as  well  as  debts  due,  and  being  inserted  in  the 
condenmatio  did  not  expose  the  plaintiff  to  the  risk  of  plus-petiUo, 
(Gai.  iv.  66-68.)  In  the  actions  shncti  juria^  which  arose  from 
unilateral,  not  bilateral  contracts,  there  could  be  no  reciprocal 
rights,  as  in  a  bilateral  contract,  giving  the  defendant  a  claim  ex 
eadem  causa.  But  the  rule  grew  up  and  was  confirmed  by  a 
rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (see  par.  30),  doh  fa/yit  qui  petit  quod 
redditurus  est  (D.  xliv.  4.  8.  pr.)  K  the  plaintiff  claimed  a  sum 
which  directly  he  had  obtained  it  he  would  have  to  pay  back  to  the 
defendant,  he  was  guilty  of  a  dolus ;  he  had  acted  as  if  he  had  a 
right  to  the  money,  whereas  he  had  not.  Accordingly  the  defen- 
dant could  avail  himself  of  the  exception  of  dolus.  What  the 
effect  of  this  exception  was  is  not  certain.  Some  think  that  if  the 
plaintiff  was  found  to  owe  the  defendant  anything  of  a  similar 
kind,  although  ex  dispari  causa^  which  he  had  not  allowed  for  in 
stating  the  amount  of  his  claim,  he  entirely  failed  in  his  action. 
He  did  not  recover  any  surplus  which  might  be  really  due  to  him. 
The  exception  stopped  the  action  altogether.  The  formula  ran: 
Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit  nequefiai  .  .  . 
condemna;  si  non  paret^  absolve.  Dolus  malus  did  appear,  and 
all  the  judex  could  do  was  to  absolve  the  defendant.  (Paul.  Sei^. 
ii.  5.  3.)  Others  suppose  that  the  defendant  had  to  pay  any 
balance  found  to  be  due  by  him.     (See  Demangeat,  ii.  629.) 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  compensatio  was  originally 
looked  on  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  an  obligation.  In  theory 
of  law,  each  debt  subsisted  separately.  Certainly  in  the  case  of 
the  argentarius  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  an  extinction 
of  obligation  and  the  way  in  which  debts  due  to  customers  were 
necessarily  deducted  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  debts  due  to 
and  from  the  argentarivs^  although  ex  dispari  causa,  should  be 
in  eadem  re,  that  is,  should  both  consist,  for  instance,  of  money 
or  wine.  This  was  an  exceptional  case,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  two  debts  clearly  subsisted  together,  although,  when,  by  sub- 
mitting the  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  jtidex  in  the  case  of 
actions  bonce  fidei,  and  by  the  exceptio  doli  in  the  action  of  law, 
the  set-off  was  claimed,  its  effects  were  retroactive,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  from  the  moment  when  the  two  debts  first 
began  to  exist  together.     (C.  iv.  31.  4.) 

Under  Justinian  the  debts  were  held  to  operate  as  mutually 
extinguishing  each  other  ipso  jure.  When  the  parties  came  before 
the  judeXy  he  ascertained  their  respective  claims  on  each  odier, 
and  if  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
awarded  the  amount  to  him.     All  the  old  distinctions  were  done 
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away,  and  it  no  longer  made  any  difference  whether  the  two  debts 
arose  from  the  same  transaction,  or  whether  things  of  the  same 
kind  were  payable  (the  words  ex  eadem  causa  in  the  text  are, 
therefore,  under  Justinian's  legislation,  inaccurate).  But  Justinian 
made  it  requisite  that  the  defendant's  claim  should  be  clearly  well 
founded,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  at  once  ascertainable,  and 
not  need  further  inquiry  to  determine  it  (catisa  liquida)  (see  C. 
iv.  31.  14.  1),  and  he  would  not  allow  any  set-off  to  an  actio  de- 
jjositi,     (See  paragr.  30.) 


40.  Emu  quoqne,  qui  oreditoribus 
suis  bonis  cessit,  si  postea  aliquid 
adquisierit,  quod  idonenm  emolu- 
mentnxQ  habeat,  ex  integro  in  id, 
quod  fJEkcere  potest,  creditores  cum 
eo  experitintur :  inhmnanum  enim 
erat  Bpoliatnm  fortunis  suis  in  soli- 
dum  damnari. 


40.  So,  when  a  debtor  who  has 
made  a  cession  of  his  goods  to  his 
creditors  subsequently  acquires  some- 
thing of  an  advantageous  character, 
the  creditors  may  compel  him  by  a 
fresh  action  to  pay  as  much  as  he  is 
able,  but  not  more;  for  it  would  be 
irtVinTnn.n  to  Condemn  a  man  to  pay  the 
full  amount  who  has  already  been  de- 
prived of  all  his  property. 

D.  xlii.  8.  4,  6. 


Tit.  Vn.     QUOD  CUM  EO,  QUI  IN  ALIENA  POTESTATE 
EST,  NEGOTIUM  GESTUM  ESSE  DICITUR. 


Quia  tamen  superius  mentionem 
habuimus  de  actione,  quse  in  pecu- 
hum  filiommfamilias  servorumque 
agitur  :  opus  est,  ut  de  hac  actione 
et  de  ceteris,  quse  eorundem  nomine 
in  parentes  dominosve  dari  solent, 
diligentius  admoneamus.  Et  quia, 
sive  cum  servis  negotium  gestum  sit 
sive  emu  his,  qui  in  potestate  pa- 
rentis sunt,  fere  eadem  jura  ser- 
vantur,  ne  verbosa  fiat  £sputatio, 
dirigamus  sermonem  in  personam 
servi  dominique,  idem  intellecturi 
de  liberis  quoque  et  parentibus, 
qnorum  in  potestate  sunt.  Nam  si 
quid  in  his  proprie  observetur,  se- 
paratim  ostendemus. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
action  which  may  be  brought  relative 
to  the  peculium  of  fiUifamiUas  or  of 
slaves.  And  we  must  now  speak  of  it 
more  fully,  and  also  of  all  other  ac- 
tions which  may  be  brought  against 
ascendants  and  masters  as  representing 
children  and  slaves.  But,  as  the  law 
is  almost  the  same,  whether  the  dealing 
is  with  a  slave,  or  with  one  under  the 
power  of  an  ascendant,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, we  will  treat  only  of  slaves  and 
their  masters,  leaving  what  we  say  of 
them  to  be  understood  as  applicable 
also  to  children  and  the  ascendants, 
imder  whose  power  they  are.  For  any- 
thing which  is  pecuUar  to  children  and 
ascendants  we  will  point  out  separately. 

Gai.  iv.  69. 

By  the  strict  rule  of  the  civil  law,  the  parent  or  master  could 
not  be  bound  or  prejudiced  by  any  act  of  a  child  or  slave.  But 
a  sense  of  equity  gradually  broke  in  upon  this  rule,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  the  contracts  and  delicts  of  persons  alieni  juris  came  to 
affect  those  in  whose  power  these  persons  were. 

This  Title  treats  of  the  contracts  of  persons  alieni  juris,  which 
were  considered  to  concern  the  master  or  parent  (1)  whenever  they 
were  made  by  his  order,  whether  expressly  or  by  implication,  and 
(2)  whenever  he  had  profited  by  them. 
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1.  Si  igitur  jiissn  domini  cum 
servo  negotium  gestum  erit,  in  soli- 
dum  praetor  ad  versus  dominum  ac- 
tionem pollicetur,  scilicet  quia  qui 
ita  contrahit,  fidem  domini  sequi 
videtur. 


1.  Thus,  then,  if  anv  one  deals 
with  a  slave  acting  under  the  command 
of  his  master,  the  prsetor  will  give  an 
action  against  the  master  for  the  whole 
of  what  is  due  under  the  contract; 
inasmuch  as,  in  this  case,  the  person 
who  contracts  does  so  as  relying  on  the 
fftith  of  the  master. 

Gai.  iv.  70. 

Jussu  domini  \  this  extended  to  cases  where  the  master  sub- 
sequently ratified  the  contract,  the  ratification  being  equivalent  to 
a  mandate.     (D.  xv.  4.  1.  6.) 

If  the  slave  had  been  merely  the  instrument  of  his  master,  if, 
for  instance,  the  master  arranged  that  money  borrowed  for  himself 
should  be  told  out  to  his  slave,  the  praetor  would  give  a  condiciio^ 
not  an  action  qvxxipissu.     (D.  xv.  4.  5.  pr.) 


2.  For  the  same  reason  the  prsstor  al- 
so gives  two  other  actions  for  the  whole 
sum  due,  the  one  called  the  actio  ester- 
citoria,  the  other  the  actio  inatUoria, 
The  action  exercitoria  may  be  brought 
when  a  master  has  made  his  slave  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  and  a  contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  slave  re- 
lating to  the  business  he  has  been 
appointed  to  manage.  This  action  is 
named  ^ic^ct^orut,  because  he,  to  whom 
the  daily  profits  of  a  ship  belong,  is 
said  to  be  an  exercitor.  The  aedon 
inatitoria  may  be  brought  when  a 
master  has  entrusted  his  slave  with  the 
management  of  a  shop  or  any  par- 
ticular business,  and  a  contract  has 
been  made  with  the  slave  relating  to 
the  business  he  has  been  appointed  to 
manage.  This  action  is  called  vnatitoria^ 
because  persons  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business  is  entrust-ed  are 
called  inatitorea.  The  praetor  likewise 
permits  these  two  actions  to  be  brougfat 
if  any  one  commits  to  a  free  person, 
or  to  the  slave  of  another,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  ship,  a  warehouse,  or  any 
particular  affair,  as  the  principle  of 
equity  is  the  same. 

Gai.  iv.  71. 

Liberum  hominem.  We  have  seen  at  how  late  a  period  of 
Boman  law  it  was  that  one  freeman  could  act  for  another.  (See 
Bk.  iii.  Tit.  26.  pr.  note.)  It  was,  in  fact,  by  extending  these 
actions  institoria  and  exercitorial  so  as  to  embrace  the  case  of  a 
mandatary,  that  the  pnetor  made  the  principal  directly  responsible, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  be  really  represented  by  the  agent. 

8.  Introduxit  et  aJiam  actionem  3.  The  prsetor  has  also  introduced 


2.  Eadem  ratione  prsetor  duas 
alias  in  solidum  actiones  pollicetur, 
quarum  altera  exercitoria,  altera 
institoria  appellatur.  Exercitoria 
tunc  locum  habet,  cum  quis  servum 
suum  magistrum  navis  prseposuerit 
et  quid  cum  eo  ejus  rei  gratia,  cui 
propositus  erit,  contractmn  faerit. 
Ideo  autem  exercitoria  vocatur,  quia 
exercitor  appellatur  is,  ad  quem  cot- 
tidianus  navis  qusestus  pertinet. 
Institoria  tunc  locum  habet,  cum 
quis  tabemee  forte  aut  cuilibet  ne- 
gotiationi  servum  prseposuerit  et 
quid  cum  eo  ejus  rei  causa,  cui  prse- 
positus  erit,  contractimi  fuerit.  Ideo 
autem  institoria  appellatur,  quia  cpii 
negotiationibus  prseponuntur,  m- 
stitores  vocantur.  Istas  tamen  duas 
actiones  prstor  reddit  et  si  hberum 
quis  hominem  aut  aJienum  servum 
navi  aut  tabems  aut  cuilibet  nego- 
tiationi  praeposuerit,  scilicet  quia 
eadem  eequitatis  ratio  etiam  eo  casu 
interveniebat. 
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pnetor,  quae  tributoria  vocatnr. 
Namque  si  servus  in  peculiari  merce, 
sciente  domino,  negotietur  et  quid 
cum  eo  ejus  rei  causa  contractum 
erit,  ita  praetor  jus  dicit,  ut,  quid- 
quid  in  his  mercibus  erit  quodque 
inde  receptum  erit,  id  inter  dominum, 
81  quidei  debebitmr,  et  ceteros  ere- 
ditores  pro  rata  portione  distribuatur. 
Et  quia  ipsi  domino  distributionem 
permittit,  si  (juis  ex  creditoribus 
c^ueratur,  quasi  minus  ei  tributum 
sit,  quam  oportuerit,  banc  ei  ac- 
tionem acoommodat,  qu8B  tributoria 
appellatur. 


another  action  called  tributoria;  for, 
if  a  slave  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
master  trades  with  his  peculium,  and 
contracts  are  made  witii  liim  in  the 
course  of  business,  the  praetor  ordains 
that  all  the  merchandise  or  money 
arising  from  his  traffic  shall  be  distri- 
buted between  the  master,  if  anything 
is  due  to  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
creditors  of  the  slave  in  proportion  to 
their  claims.  And  as  the  master  him- 
self is  permitted  to  make  the  distribu- 
tion, if  any  creditor  complains  that 
he  has  received  too  small  a  share,  the 
praetor  will  permit  him  to  bring  the 
actio  tributoria. 


Gai.  iv.  72 ;  D.  xiv.  4. 1 ;  D.  xiv.  4.  6. 11 ;  D.  xiv.  4.  7.  1,  2. 

The  actio  tribuf-oria  was  only  given  against  the  master  when 
there  was  fraud  (dolus)  m  the  distribution ;  but  there  would  be 
dolus  directly  the  master  had  notice  that  a  creditor  had  received 
nothing,  or  less  than  his  share.     (D.  xiv.  4.  7.  2,  3.) 


4.  Praeterea  introducta  est  actio 
de  peculio  deque  eo,  quod  in  rem 
domini  versum  erit,  ut,  (juamvis 
sine  voluntate  domini  negotium  ge- 
stum  erit,  tamen  sive  quid  in  rem 
ejus  versum  fnerit,  id  totum  prae- 
stare  debeat,  sive  quid  non  sit  in 
rem  ejus  versum,  id  eatenus  praestare 
debeat,  quatenus  peculium  patitur. 
In  rem  autem  domini  versum  in- 
tellegitur,  quidquid  necessario  in 
rem  ejus  impendent  servus,  veluti 
si  mutuatus  pecuniam  creditoribus 
ejus  solvent,  aut  aedificia  ruentia 
fulserit,  aut  feuniliaB  frumentum 
emerit,  vel  etiamfi  fundum  aut  quam- 
Ubet  aliam  rem  necessariam  merca- 
tus  erit.  Itaque  si  ex  decem  utputa 
aureis,  quos  servus  tuus  a  Titio 
mutuos  accepit,  creditori^  tuo  quin- 
que  aureos  solvent,  reliquos  vero 
qjuinque  quolibet  modo  consuinpse- 
nt,  pro  quinque  quidem  in  solidum 
damnari  debes,  pro  ceteris  vero 
quinque  eatenus,  quatenus  in  peculio 
sit:  ex  quo  scilicet  apparet,  si  toti 
decem  aurei  in  rem  tuam  versi 
fuerint,  totos  decem  aureos  Titium 
consequi  posse.  Licet  enim  una  est 
actio,  qua  de  peculio  deque  eo,  quod 
in  rem  domini  versum  sit,  agitur, 
tamen  duas  habet  condemnationes. 
Itaque  judex  apud  quem  ea  actione 
agitur,  ante  dispicere  solet,  an^  in 
rem  domini  versum  sit,  nee  aHter 
ad  peoulii  estimationem  transit, 
quam  si  aut  nihil  in  rem  domini 


4.  The  pnetorhas  also  introduced 
an  action  relating  at  once  to  a  pecti- 
Uumi,  and  to  whatever  has  been  applied 
to  the  profit  of  the  master,  for  although 
the  slave  contracts  without  the  consent 
of  his  master,  yet  the  master  ought,  if 
he  has  profited  by  anything,  to  pay  all 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  profit ;  if  he 
has  not  received  any  profit,  he  ought 
to  pay  up  to  the  amount  of  the  slave's 
peculium.  Everything  is  understood 
as  profiting  the  master  which  is  laid 
out  in  his  necessary  expenses  by  the 
slave;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  slave 
borrows  money  with  which  he  pays  the 
debts  of  his  master,  repairs  his  buUd- 
ings  in  danger  of  &lling,  purchases 
wheat  for  the  establishment,  or  land 
for  his  master,  or  any  other  necessary 
thing.  Thus  if  your  slave  borrows  ten 
anirei  of  Titius,  pays  five  to  one  of  your 
creditors,  and  spends  five,  you  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  first  five,  and  so  much  of  the  other 
five  as  the  sLeiiYe'speculimn  would  cover ; 
whence  it  will  appeaur,  that  if  all  the 
ten  aurei  had  been  spent  to  your  profit, 
Titius  might  have  recovered  the  whole 
from  you ;  for  although  it  is  the  same 
action  in  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to 
obtain  the  pecuUu/niy  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  master  has  profited,  yet 
this  action  contains  two  condenmations. 
The  judge  before  whom  the  action  is 
brought,  first  inquires  whether  the 
master  has  received  any  profit;  and 
then,  when  he  has  ascertained  that  no 
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versom  intellegatur  aut  noa  totum. 
Gtuu  autem  quaeritur,  quantum  in 
peculio  sit,  ante  deducitur,  quidquid 
servus  domino  quive  in  potestate 
ejus  sit,  debet,  et  quod  superest,  id 
solum  peculium  intellegitur.  AH- 
quando  tamen  id,  quod  ei  debet 
servus,  qui  in  potestate  domini  sit, 
non  deducitur  ex  peculio,  veluti  si 
is  in  hujus  ipsius  peculio  sit.  Quod 
eo  pertmet,  ut,  si  qtud  vicario  suo 
servus  debeat,  id  ex  peculio  ejus 
non  deducatur. 


Gai.  iv.  78 ;  D.  xiv.  5.  1 ; 


part  or  not  the  whole  of  the  sum  due 
from  the  slave  has  been  expended  to 
the  profit  of  the  master,  he  proceeds 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  peeuUum^ 
in  estimating  which  a  deduction  is 
first  made  of  what  the  slave  owes  his 
master,  or  any  one  under  the  power  of 
his  master,  and  the  remainder  only  is 
considered  as  the  pecuUmn,  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  what  a  slave 
owes  to  a  person  in  the  power  of  his 
master  is  not  deducted,  as  when  he 
owes  something  to  a  slave  who  forms 
part  of  his  own  pecuUum :  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  slave  is  indebted  to  his 
vicoHuSf  the  sum  due  cannot  be  de- 
ducted from  the  peciUium, 

D.  XV.  8.  8. 1 ;  D.  xv.  1. 17. 


This  action  is  generally  called  de  peculio  et  in  rem  verso^  be- 
cause, in  most  cases,  the  judge  had  to  take  notice  of  both  the 
profit  derived  by  the  master  and  of  the  amount  of  the  slave's 
pecidium.  But  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  slave 
had  no  peculium,  the  action  could  be  brought  de  in  rem  verso 
only,  and  so  it  would  naturally  be  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
master  had  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  the  contract.  (See  end  of 
next  paragraph.) 

Si  qvid  vicario.  The  vicarii  formed  part  of  the  pecidium  of 
the  ordinary  slave ;  anything,  therefore,  deducted  jfrom  the  peciir- 
liumy  as  owed  to  the  vicarii,  would,  if  paid,  again  enter  into  the 
peciditim  as  the  property  of  the  ordinary  slave.  It  was,  there- 
fore, useless  to  pay  it. 


5.  Cetemm  dubium  non  est, 
quin  is  <]^uoque,  qui  jussu  domini 
oontraxent  cuique  insutoria  vel  ex- 
ercitoria  actio  competit,  de  peculio 
deque  eo,  quod  in  rem  domini  ver- 
sum  est,  agere  ^ssit :  sed  erit 
stultissimus,  si  omissa  actions,  qua 
iiEUsillime  soHdum  ex  contractu  con- 
sequi  possit,  se  ad  difficultatem  per- 
ducat  probandi,  in  rem  domini  ver- 
sum  esse,  vel  habere  servum  pecu- 
lium et  tantimi  habere,  ut  sohdum 
sibi  solvi  possit.  Is  quoque,  cui 
tributoria  actio  competit,  seque  de 
peculio  et  in  rem  verso  agere  potest : 
sed  sane  huic  modo  tributoria  ex- 
pedit  agere,  modo  de  peculio  et  in 
rem  verso.  Tributoria  ideo  expedit 
agere,  quia  in  ea  domini  condicio 
priBcipua  non  est,  id  est,  quod 
domino  debetur,  non  deducitur,  sed 
ejusdem  juris  est  dominus,  cujus  et 
ceteri  creditores:  at  in  actione  de 
peculio  ante  deducitur,  quod  domino 


5.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a 
person  who  has  contracted  with  a 
slave  acting  by  his  master's  command, 
and  who  may  bring  either  the  action 
institoria  or  exercitorial  may  also  bring 
the  action  de  pecuUo  et  in  rem  verso. 
But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in 
any  one  to  give  up  an  action  by  which 
he  might  easily  recover  his  whole  de- 
mand, and  hiwe  recourse  to  another 
by  which  he  would  be  reduced  to  the 
difficulty  of  proving  that  the  money 
he  lent  to  the  slave  was  employed  to 
the  profit  of  the  master,  or  that  the 
slave  is  possessed  of  a  pecuUuniy  and 
that  sufficient  to  answer  the  whole 
debt.  Any  one,  again,  in  whose  power 
it  is  to  bring  the  actio  tributoria^  may 
equally  bring  the  action  de  peculio  et 
in  rem  verso ;  and  it  is  expedient,  in 
some  cases,  to  employ  the  former,  and 
in  some  cases  the  latter.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  actio  tributoria  is  preferable, 
because  in  this  no  privilege  is  accorded 
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debetiir  et  in  id,  quod  reliouum  est, 
creditor!  dominus  condemnatur. 
Bursus  de  ^culio  ideo  expedit 
agere,  quod  m  hac  actione  totius 
peculii  ratio  habetur,  at  in  tributoria 
ejus  tantum,  quod  negotiatur,  et 
potest  quisque  tertia  forte  parte 
peculii  aut  quarta  vel  etiam  minima 
negotiari,  majorem  autem  partem 
in  pnediis  et  mancipiis  aut  fenebri 
pecunia  habere.  Prout  ergo  expedit, 
ita  quisque  vel  banc  actionem  vel 
illam  eli^ere  debet :  certe  qui  potest 
probare,  m  rem  domini  versum  esse, 
de  in  rem  verso  agere  debet. 


to  the  master,  i.e.  there  is  no  previous 
deduction  njade  in  his  favour  of  what 
is  due  to  him,  but  he  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  the  rest  of  the 
creditors;  whereas  in  the  action  de 
peculio,  there  is  first  deducted  the 
debt  due  to  the  master,  who  is  only 
condemned  to  distribute  the  remainder 
among  the  creditors.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  bring  the  action  de 
peculio,  because  it  affects  the  whole 
peculium,whereBA  the  action  tributoria 
affects  only  so  much  of  it  as  has  been 
employed  in  trade ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  slave  may  have  traded  only  with 
a  third,  a  fourth,  or  some  very  small 
part  of  it,  and  that  the  rest  may  con- 
sist in  lands,  slaves,  or  money  lent  at 
interest.  Every  one  ought,  therefore, 
to  select  the  one  or  the  other  action 
as  may  seem  most  advantageous  to 
him.  If,  however,  a  creditor  can  prove 
that  anything  has  been  employed  to 
the  profit  of  the  master,  he  ought  to 
bring  the  action  de  in  rem  verao, 

Gai.  iv.  74 ;  D.  xiv,  4.  11. 

Any  one  who  could  bring  an  dctio  quod  jussu^  exercitorial  or 
institoriay  could  also,  at  option,  bring  an  actio  de  peculio  et  in  rem 
I'ersOy  but  not  at  all  necessarily  vice  versa. 


6.  Quae  diximus  de  servo  et  do- 
mino, eadem  intellegimus  et  de  filio 
et  filia  aut  nepote  et  nepte,  et  patre 
avove,  cujus  in  potestate  sunt. 


6.  What  we  have  said  in  relation 
to  a  slave  and  his  master,  is  equally 
applicable  to  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, and  to  their  ascendants,  in  whose 
power  they  are. 

D.  xiv.  4. 1.  4. 


It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  (1)  the  master  was  never 
bound,  if  the  slave  engaged  himself  by  mandate,  or  fidejussio, 
for  a  third  person,  but  the  father  was  bound  to  the  extent  of  a 
son's  peeulium  by  the  son's  intercesdo  (D.  xv.  1.  3.  9),  and  (2) 
the  son  was  bound  civilly,  the  slave  only  naturally.  If  the  son 
was  sued  and  condemned  to  pay,  an  action  judicati  de  peculio 
could  be  brought  against  the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  son's 
jiecidium.     (D.  xv.  1.  3.  11.) 


7.  niud  proprie  servatur  in 
eorum  persona,  quod  senatusconsul- 
tnm  Macedonianum  prohibuit,  mu- 
tuas  pecunias  dan  eis,  qui  in  parentis 
erunt  potestate  :  et  ei,  qui  crediderit, 
denegatur  actio  tam  adversus  ipsum 
filium  filiamve,  nepotem  neptemve, 
sive  adhuc  in  potestate  sunt,  sive 
morte  parentis  vel  emancipatione 
RUse  potestatis  esse  cceperint,  quam 


7.  A  peculiar  provision  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  in  their  &vour  by 
the  aenatuaconsultum  MacedorUcmvmt, 
which  prohibits  money  to  be  lent  to 
children  under  power  of  their  parents, 
and  refuses  any  action  to  the  creditor, 
either  against  the  descendants,  whether 
still  under  power,  or  become  swi  juris 
b^  the  death  of  the  parent  or  by  eman- 
cipation, or  against  the  parent,  whether 
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adversuB  patrem  avumve,  sive  habeat  he  still  retains  them  under  his  ^wer, 

808  adhuc  in  potestate  sive  emanoi-  or  has  emancipated  them.    This  pro- 

paverit.    Quae    ideo    senatus    pro-  vision  was    adopted    by  the    senate, 

spexit,  quia  ssepe  onerati  sere  alieno  because    they  thought    that    persons 

creditarum     pecuniarum,    qiias    in  under  power,  when  loaded  with  debts 

luxuriam  consumebant,  vite  paren-  contracted  by  borrowing  sums  to  be 

tium  insidiabantur.  wasted  in  debauchery,  often  attempted 

the  lives  of  their  parents. 

D.  xiv.  6. 1.  pr. ;  D.  xiv.  6.  8.  3 ;  D.  xiv.  6.  7. 10. 

The  senatusconsulturn  Macedonianum  was  made,  according  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Anii,  xi.  13);  according  to 
Suetonius,  in  that  of  Vespasian  (Vesp.  11.)  Perhaps  it  was  only 
renewed  in  the  latter  reign.  Theophilus  informs  us  that  it  was 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  a  young  prodigal  named  Macedo,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  his  father.  The  terms  of  the  senaiusemi" 
svUum  (D.  xiv.  6.  1.  pr.)  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  Macedo 
was  the  name  of  a  usurer.  The  text  says  dmiegatur  actio  ;  but  if 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  the  action  was  brought,  and 
the  senaimconsuUum  Macedonianum  made  the  ground  of  an  ex- 
ception.    (D.  xiv.  6.  11.) 

8.   Ulud  in  summa  admonendi  8.    Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that 

sumus,  id,  quod  jussu  patris  domi-  whenever  any  contract  has  been  made 

nive  contractum  fuerit  quodque  in  by  conmiand  of  a  &ther  or  master,  or 

rem  ejus  versum  fuerit,  direoto  quo-  anything  employed  to  their  profit,  a 

que  posse  a  patre  dominove  condici,  condictio    may  be    brought    directly 

tamquam  si  principaliter  cum  ipso  against  the  &ther  or  master,  exactly 

negotium  gesttun  esset.    Ei  quoque,  as  if  the  contract  had  been  original]^ 

qui    vel    exercitoria    vel    institoria  made  with  them.     So  when  any  one  is 

actione  tenetur,  directo  posse  condici  liable  to  the  action  exercitoria  or  insfi- 

placet,  quia  hujus  quoque  jussu  con-  toria,  a  condictio  may  also  be  brought 

tractum  intellegitiur.  directly  against  him,  as  in  this  case 

also  it  is  by  his  order  that  the  contact 
is  understood  to  have  been  made. 

D.  xvii.  2.  84 ;  D.  xiv.  8. 17.  5 ;  D.  xii.  1.  29. 

Posse  condici.  If  a  condiction  could  be  brought,  of  what  use 
were  the  peculiar  prastorian  actions  of  which,  as  the  text  informs 
us,  the  plaintiff  could  avail  himself?  Probably  the  institution  of 
these  actions  was  long  antecedent  to  the  time  when  the  condiction 
was  admitted  as  an  appropriate  form  of  action  in  cases  where  a 
paterfamilias  was  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  son  or 
slave.  It  was  only  by  a  great  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  oon* 
diction  that  it  was  given,  first,  when  one  man  profited  in  any  way 
by  the  property  of  another  (D.  xii.  1 .  23,  32) ;  and,  secondly, 
against  a  person  by  whose  order  another  person  had  oontracted^ 
or  whose  manager  (institor)  the  person  contracting  was  (D.  xii. 
1.  9.  2.)  After  it  had  received  this  extension,  the  condictio  would 
be  a  concurrent  remedy  with  the  praetorian  actions.  But  there 
would  still  be  cases,  namely,  bilateral  contracts,  giving  rise  to 
prsetorian  actions,  such  as  those  empti  or  venditi^  pro  socio^  locati 
or  condiLctiy  or  contracts  giving  rise  to  actions  in  factvm^  in  which 
the  condiction  would  not  be  given  against  the  paterfamiUaSy  and 
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in  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  praetorian  actions  proper  to 
the  kind  of  contract.  These  prsBtorian  actions  would,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  the  paterfamilias,  receive  a  slight  modification  of 
form  and  a  new  name,  and  be  termed  quod  jvssu,  de  in  rem 
versOy  de  peeulio,  &c.,  though  remaining  substantially  empti, 
locatiy  pro  socio,  &c.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action. 


Tit.  Vm.    DE  NOXALIBUS  ACTIONIBUS. 

Ex  maleficiis  servorum,  veluti  si  The  wrongfol  acts  of  a  slave,  whe- 

fdrtnm  fecerint  ant  bona  rapuerint  ther  he  commits  a  theft  or  robbery,  or 

aut  daniTnim  dederint  ant  injiiriam  does  any  damage  or  injury,  give  rise 

commisennt,  nozales  actiones  pro-  to  noxal  actions  in  which  the  master  of 

ditflB  smit,  qoibtis  domino  damnato  the  slave,  if  judgment  is  against  him, 

permittitur,  ant  litis  sestimationem  may  either  pay  the  estimated  amoimt 

sufferre  aut  hominem  noxee  dedere.  of  damage   done,  or    deliver  up  his 

slave  as  a  noxct. 

Qjki,  iv.  75 ;  D.  ix.  4.  1. 

We  now  pass  to  actions  given  to  enforce  obligations  arising 
from  the  delicts  of  persons  alieni  juris.  These  actions,  which 
were  given  against  the  master  of  the  slave,  and,  in  ancient  times, 
against  the  parent  of  the  filiusfamiliasy  were  termed  noxahs  be- 
cause the  master  or  parent  could  rid  himself  of  all  liability  by 
abandoning  the  slave  or  child  committing  the  delict  to  the  person 
injured.  There  was,  however,  no  distinct  actio  noxalis.  The 
action  brought  on  the  delict  was  one  furti,  vi  bonorum  raptorum, 
&c.,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  difference  being  that  the  coiid&m- 
naiio  was  alternative,  either  to  pay  so  much  or  to  abandon  the 
slave,  instead  of  simply  to  pay  so  much. 

If  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  the  litis  contestatioy  the 
master  abandoned  the  slave,  all  right  of  action  for  damages  against 
him  became  immediately  extinct.  The  acUo  noxalis  had  thus  a 
kind  of  resemblance  to  the  actiones  oMtrarioe,  in  which  the  judex 
first  ordered  the  defendant  to  make  satisfaction,  and  then,  if  he 
did  not  comply,  proceeded  to  condemn  him.  In  two  cases  the 
master  could  not  escape  liability  by  giving  up  the  slave :  (1)  if  he 
falsely  denied  that  the  slave  was  in  his  power  (D.  ii.  9.  2.  1) ; 
(2)  if  the  master  could  have  prevented  the  delict  (D.  ix.  4.  2.  1). 

1.  Noxa  autem  est  corpus,  quod  1.  Noxa  is  the  body  that  has  done 
noeuit,  id  est  servns :  noxia  ipsum  the  wrongful  act,  i.e.  the  slave.  Noxia 
maleficium,  veluti  fdrtiun,  danmnm,  is  the  wrongfid  act  itself,  that  is,  the 
rapina,  injuria.  theft,  the  damage,  the  robbery  with 

violence,  or  injury. 
D.  ix.  1. 1. 1. 

2.  Summa  autem  ratione  permis-  2.  It  is  with  great  reason  that  the 
sum  est  noxse  deditione  defimgi :  master  is  permitted  to  deliver  up  the 
namque    erat    iniqumn,    nequitiam    offending  slave;  for  it  would  be  very 
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eonun  ultra  ipsorom  corpora  dominis 
damnosam  esse. 


unjust,  when  a  slave  does  a  wrongful 
act,  to  subject  the  master  to  any  fur- 
ther damage  beyond  that  of  losing  the 
slave  himselfl 


Gai.  iv.  75. 


8.  Dominus  noxali  judicio  servi 
sui  nomine  conventus,  servum  actori 
noxee  dedendo  liberatur.  Neo  minus 
perpetuum  ejus  dominium  a  domino 
transfertur:  si  autem  damnum  ei, 
cui  deditus  est,  resarcierit  quiesita 
pecunia,  auxilio  prsetoris,  invito 
domino,  manumittitur. 


4.  Sunt  autem  oonstitutflB  noza- 
les  actiones  aut  legibus  aut  edioto 
prsetoris:  legibus  veluti  furti  lefe 
duodecim  tabularum,  damni  injunse 
lege  Aquilia:  edicto  prsetoris  veluti 
injuriarum  et  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 


8.  A  master  sued  in  a  noxal  aetioo 
on  account  of  his  slave,  frees  himself 
if  he  gives  up  his  slave  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  then  the  property  in  the  diave  is 
thus  transferred  for  ever ;  but,  if  the 
slave  can  procure  money,  and  satisfy 
the  master  to  whom  he  has  been  given 
up  for  all  damage  he  has  sustained,  he 
is  manumitted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  praetor,  though  against  the  wish  of 
his  new  master. 

4.  Noxal  actions  are  established 
either  by  the  laws,  or  by  the  edict  of 
the  pnetor.  By  the  laws,  as  for  theft, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  for 
vnrongfid  damage,  b^y  the  lex  Aquilia; 
by  the  preBtor's  edict,  as  for  injuries 
and  robbery  with  violence. 

Gai.  iv.  76. 

These  are  but  examples ;  any  delict  whatsoever  committed  by 
a  slave  would  furnish  ground  for  an  actio  Tioxalis. 

6.  Omnis  autem  noxaJis  actio 
caput  sequitur.  Nam  si  servus  tuus 
noxiam  commiserit,  quamdiu  in  tua 
potestate  sit,  tecum  est  actio :  si  in 
alterius  potestatem  pervenerit,  cum 
illo  incipit  actio  esse,  aut  si  manu- 
missus  fuerit,  directo  ipse  tenetur 
et  extinguitur  noxae  deditio.  Ex 
diverse  ^uoque  directa  actio  noxalis 
esse  incipit:  nam  si  liber  homo 
noxiam  commiserit  et  is  servus  tuus 
esse  co^rit  (quod  casibus  quibus- 
dam  emci  primo  libro  tradidimus), 
incipit  tecum  esse  noxalis  actio,  quae 
ante  directa  fiiisset. 


5.  Every  noxal  action  follows  the 
delinquent.  The  delicts  committed 
by  your  slave  are  a  ground  of  action 
against  you,  while  the  slave  belongs  to 
you;  if  the  slave  becomes  subject  to 
another,  the  action  must  be  brought 
against  the  new  master;  but  if  the 
slave  is  manumitted,  the  action  is 
brought  directly  against  him,  and  there 
cannot  then  be  any  giving  up  of  the 
slave  in  satisfieustion.  Converaely,  an 
action,  which  was  at  first  direct,  may 
afterwards  become  noxal ;  for  if  a  free- 
man commits  a  wrongful  act,  and  then 
becomes  your  slave,  which  may  happen 
in  some  cases,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  our  First  Book,  then  the  direct  ac- 
tion  against  the  slave  is  changed  into  a 
noxal  action  against  you. 

Gai.  iv.  77. 

It  was  the  person  in  possession  of  the  slave,  not  necessarily  his 
owner,  who  was  liable  for  his  delicts.  The  references  to  the  First 
Book  are  Tit.  8.  4,  and  Tit.  16.  1. 


6.  Si  servus  domino  noxiam  com- 
miserit, actio  nulla  nascitur:  namque 
inter  dominum  et  eum,  qui  in  ejus 
potestate  est,  nulla  obligatio  nasci 
potest.     Ideoque  et  si  in  alienam 


6.  If  a  slave  commits  a  wrongful 
act  against  his  master,  no  action  can 
be  brought ;  for  no  obligation  can  arise 
between  a  master  and  one  in  his  power; 
and  if  the  slave  passes  under  the  power 
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potestatem  servus  pervenerit  aut 
mannmissus  fherit,  neqne  oum  ipso 
neque  enm  eo,  onjus  nnno  m  pote- 
state  sit,  agi  potest.  Unde  si  ahenus 
servos  noxiam  tibi  commiserit  et  is 
postea  in  potestate  tna  esse  ooeperit, 
intercidit  actio,  quia  in  eum  castim 
deducta  sit,  in  qno  consistere  non 
potuit:  ideoqne  licet  exierit  de  tna 
I>ote6tate,  agere  non  potes,  qnemad- 
modnm  si  dominus  in  servnm  sunm 
aliqnid  commiserit,  nee  si  mannmis- 
sus yel  aJienatus  fuerit  servus,  ullam 
actionem  contra  dominum  habere 
potest. 

Gai. 


of  another  master,  or  is  manumitted, 
no  action  can  be  brought  either  against 
him  or  his  new  master;  whence  it 
follows,  that,  if  the  slave  of  another 
should  commit  a  wrongfdl  act  against 
you,  and  become  your  slave,  the  action 
IS  extinguished,  as  it  has  become  im- 
possible in  the  actual  position  of  the 
parties.  And  although  he  subsequently 
passes  out  of  your  power,  yet  you 
cannot  bring  an  action.  Neither,  if  a 
master  injures  his  slave  in  any  way, 
can  the  slave,  after  having  been  alien- 
ated or  manumitted,  bring  any  action 
against  his  master. 

iv.  78. 


The  Procnlians  had  thought  that  a  master  could,  after  a  slave 
had  passed  out  of  his  power,  bring  an  action  against  the  slave  for 
anything  done  by  him  before  he  became  his  slave.     (Gai.  iv.  78.) 


7.  Sed  veteres  quidem  hsec  et  in 
filiisfamilias  mascmis  et  feminis  ad- 
zniserunt.  Nova  autem  hominum 
conversatio  hujusmodi  as^eritatem 
recte  respuendam  esse  existimavit  et 
ab  usu  communi  heec  penitus  reces- 
sit:  qnis  enim  patitur  filium  suum 
et  maxime  filiam  in  noxam  ahi  dare, 
nt  pene  per  coipus  filu  pater  ma^s, 
quam  fihus  penclitetur,  cum  in  filia- 
bus  etiam  pudicitise  favor  hoc  bene 
excludit  ?  Et  ideo  placuit,  in  servos 
tantummodo  noxales  actiones  esse 
proi>onendas,  cum  apud  veteres 
iegum  commentatores  invenimus 
ssepius  dictum,  ipsos  filiosfamilias. 
pro  sms  delictis  posse  conveniri. 


7.  The  ancients,  indeed,  applied 
the  same  rules  to  children  of  both 
sexes  in  the  power  of  ascendants ;  but 
the  feeling  Of  later  times  has  rightly 
rejected  such  extreme  rigour,  and  it 
has  therefore  passed  wholly  into  dis- 
use. For  who  could  bear  to  deliver 
up  as  a  noxa  a  son,  and  still  more  a 
daughter?  for,  in  the  person  of  his 
son,  the  father  would  almost  suffer 
more  than  the  son  himself,  and  mere 
regard  to  decency  forbids  such  treat- 
ment of  a  daughter.  Noxal  actions 
have,  therefore,  been  allowed  to  apply 
to  slaves  only;  and  we  find  it  often 
laid  down  in  the  older  jurists,  that  an 
action  may  be  brought  directly  against 
sons  in  power  for  their  wrongfdl  acts. 


Gai.  iv.  76,  77-79 ;  D.  ix.  4.  38-86. 

Afiliiisfamilias  could  be  sued  for  delicts,  and  then  the  plaintiff 
could  by  an  actio  judicati  recover  from  the  father  up  to  the  amount 
of  Hie  peculium,     (Tit.  7.  6,  note.) 


Tit.  IX.     SI  QUADRUPES  PAUPERIEM  PECISSE 
DICETUR. 


Animalium  nomine,  quae  ratione 
carent,  si  quidem  lascivia  aut  fervore 
aut  feritate  pauperiem  fecerint, 
noxalis  actio  lege  duodecim  tabular 
rum  prodita  est  (quse  animalia  si 
noxse  dedantur,  proficiunt  reo  ad 
liberationem,  quia  ita  lex  duodecim 
tabularum    soripta    est);    puta    si 


A  noxal  action  is  given  by  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  when  irrational 
animals,  through  wantonness,  rage,  or 
ferocity,  have  done  any  damage ;  as, 
for  example,  if  a  kicking  horse  should 
kick,  or  an  ox,  a^t  to  gore,  should 
inflict  an  injury  with  his  horns.  If 
the  animals  are  delivered  up  in  satis- 
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equus  oalcitrosus  oalce  percusserit 
aut  boB  oomu  petere  solitus  petierit. 
HsBo  autem  actio  in  his,  quae  contra 
natnram  moventur,  locum  habet: 
ceterum  si  genitaHs  sit  feritas,  oes- 
sat.  Denique  si  nrsns  Aigit  a  do- 
mino et  sic  nocuit,  non  potest  quon- 
dam dominus  conveniri,  quia  desiit 
dominus  esse,  ubi  fera  evasit.  Pau- 
peries  autem  est  damnum  sine  in- 
juria fiftcientis  datum:  neo  enim 
potest  animal  injuriam  fecisse  dici, 
quod  sensu  caret.  Hffic  quod  ad 
nozalem  actionem  pertinet. 


fiftction  for  the  damage  done,  the 
owner  is  secured  against  any  action; 
such  is  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
But  this  action  can  only  be  brought  in 
the  case  of  animals  acting  contrary  to 
their  nature,  for,  when  the  ferocity  of 
a  beast  is  innate,  no  action  can  be 
brought,  so  that,  if  a  bear  breaks  loose 
from  his  master,  and  has  so  done  mis- 
chief^ the  master  cannot  be  sued ;  for  he 
ceased  to  be  the  master  as  soon  as  the 
wild  beast  escaped.  The  word  pau- 
peries  denotes  a  damage  done  wiUioat 
any  wrong  intent :  for  an  animal  void 
of  reason  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a 
wrong  intent.  Thus  much  as  to  the 
noxal  action. 

D.  ix.  1. 1.  pr.,  3,  4,  7, 10. 

Although  in  the  Twelve  Tables  the  word  qiiacb'upes  was  used, 
all  animals  were  held  to  be  inclnded  under  it. 

The  distinction  noticed  in  the  text  is  that  between  an  animal 
with  an  inborn  fierceness  (genitalis  feriias)  and  one  with  a  con- 
firmed vicious  habit  (calcitrosus,  petere  aolitvs).  The  owner  of 
the  latter  only  was  liable  to  the  actio  nogoaiis  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

If  an  animal  fierce  by  nature  did  any  damage  while  in  the 
keeping  of  any  one,  his  keeper  would  be  liable  to  an  actio  uHKs, 
though  not  to  the  direct  actio  noxalis  given  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.     (See  next  paragraph.) 


1.  Ceterum  sciendum  est,  sedili- 
tio  edicto  prohiberi  nos  canem,  ver- 
rem,  aprum,  ursum,  leonem  ibi 
habere,  qua  vulgo  iter  fit :  et  si  ad- 
versus  ea  fiEustum  erit  et  nocitum 
homini  libero  esse  dicetur,  quod 
bonum  et  sequum  judici  videtur, 
tanti  dominus  oondenmetur,  cete- 
rarum  rerum,  quanti  damnum  da- 
tum sit,  duf^li.  Prseter  has  autem 
eedilitias  actiones  et  de  pauperie 
locum  habebit :  numquam  enim  ac- 
tiones prsesertim  poenales  de  eadem 
re  ooncurrentes  alia  aliam  consumit. 


1.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
edict  of  the  eedile  forbids  any  man  to 
keep  a  dog,  a  boar,  a  wild  boar,  a  bear, 
or  a  lion,  where  there  is  a  public  road : 
and,  if  this  prohibition  is  disobeyed, 
and  thus  any  freeman  receives  hurt, 
the  master  of  the  beast  may  be  con- 
demned at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  ; 
and,  in  case  of  damage  to  anything  else, 
the  condemnation  must  be  in  double 
the  amount  of  damage  done.  Besides 
the  SBdilitian  action,  the  action  de  pau- 
perie may  also  be  brought  against  the 
same  person  j  for  when  different  actions, 
especially  penal  actions,  may  be  each 
brought  on  account  of  the  same  thing, 
the  employment  of  one  does  not  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  another. 

D.  xxi.  1.  40-42 ;  D.  xHv.  7.  60. 

The  same  delict  might  be  resolvable  into  two  distinct  offencee. 
A  slave  is  corrupted,  and  then  made  to  commit  a  theft.  A  sepa- 
rate action  lay  for  each  offence.  Or  the  same  delict,  though  con- 
sisting of  one  offence,  might  come  under  two  heads  of  deUct.  A 
slave  is  injured  by  being  beaten,  and  an  action  would  lie  irguria" 
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rum,  or  under  the  lex  Aquilia,  The  master  might  bring  both 
actions  in  succession,  but  he  would  only  recover  in  the  second  any 
special  advantages  which  that  action  might  give  him  beyond  what 
the  first  had  given.     (D.  xliv.  7.  34.  pr.) 


Tit.  X.    DE  fflS,  PER  QUOS  AGERE  POSSUMUS. 

Nunc  admonendi  siimns,  agere  We  most  now  remark,  that  a  per- 

posse  quemlibet  aut  suo  nomine  aut  son  may  conduct  an  action  either  in 
alieno.  AUeno  veluti  procuratorio,  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  another, 
tutorio,  curatorio,  cum  olim  in  osu  as,  for  instance,  if  he  is  a  procurator, 
fiiisset,  alterius  nomine  agere  non  a  tutor,  or  a  curator;  but  anciently, 
posse  nisi  pro  populo,  pro  hbertate,  custom  forbade  one  person  conducting 
pro  tutela.  Prseterea  lege  Hostilia  an  action  in  the  name  of  another,  un- 
permissum  est  furti  agere  eorum  less  for  the  people,  for  freedom,  or  for 
nomine,  qui  apud  hostes  essent  aut  a  pupil.  The  lex  EostUia  afterwards 
rei  publics  causa  abessent  quive  in  permitted  an  actio  furti  to  be  brought 
«orum  cujus  tutela  essent.  Et  quia  in  the  names  of  those  who  were  pri- 
hoc  non  minimam  inconoonoditatem  soners  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  of 
habebat,  quod  alieno  nomine  neque  persons  absent  in  the  service  of  the 
agere  neque  excipere  actionem  lice-  state,  or  of  those  under  the  tutorship 
hat,  cceperunt  homines  per  procura-  of  such  persons.  But,  as  it  was  found 
4iores  litigare :  nam  et  morbus  et  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  that 
«eta8  et  necessaria  peregrinatio  item-  one  man  should  be  prohibited  from 
que  alise  multas  caussB  ssepe  impedi-  bringing  or  defending  an  action  in  the 
mento  sunt,  quo  minus  rem  suam  name  of  another,  it  by  degrees  became 
ipsi  exsequi  possint.  a  practice  to  sue  by  procurators.    For 

ill-health,  old  age,  unavoidable  jour- 
neys, and  many  other  causes,  con- 
tinually prevent  men  from  being  able 
to  attend  personally  to  their  own 
afGEurs. 

Gai.  iv.  82 ;  D.  1. 17. 128.  pr. ;  D.  iii.  8. 1.  2. 

The  old  principle  of  Roman  law  was,  that  no  one  could  re- 
present another,  and,  with  the  exceptions  noticed  in  the  text,  this 
principle  was  rigorously  observed  during  the  period  of  the  actions 
of  law. 

By  agere  pro  populo  was  meant  bringing  an  actio  popvlaHs 
(earn  popula/rem  a^ctionem  dicimus  quoe  suum  jits  populo  ivstur, 
J),  xlvii.  23.  1 ) ;  by  a^ere  pro  libertate  was  meant  becoming  asser" 
tor  Ubertatis  for  a  slave  (see  Introd.  sec.  96) ;  and  by  a^ere  pro 
tutela^  bringing  an  action  on  behalf  of  a  pupil. 

Under  the  system  of  formidoe^  the  first  step  towards  breaking 
through  the  old  rule  was  the  permitting  a  cognitor  to  be  appointed. 
A  cognitor  was  a  person  who  was  appointed  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit  to  conduct  it  for  him.  The  cognitor  himself  was  not 
necessarily  present  when  he  was  appointed,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  appointment  should  be  made  before  the  magistrate,  in 
presence  of  the  adversary,  and  by  a  certain  form  of  words.  For 
instance,  a  plaintiff  speaking  generally  of  his  action  would  say, 
*  Quod  ego  tecum  agere  voh,  in  earn  rem  Lucium  Titium  cognito^ 
rem  do*    Other  forms,  adapted  to  other  cases,  are  given  in  Gains 
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(iv.  83).  The  name  of  the  principal  was  inserted  in  the  intenUOf 
that  of  the  representative  in  the  condemnation  (Gai.  iv.  86.)  In 
the  case  of  a  cognitor,  the  actio  jvdicati  was  for  or  against  the  party 
to  the  suit. 

The  next  step  was  to  permit  a  procurator  appointed  by  a  man- 
date to  conduct  a  suit,  but  at  first  he  did  so  in  his  own  name,  for 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  Roman  law  that  a  procurator  could 
expressly  represent  his  principal.  He  had  accordingly,  before  Jus- 
tinian, if  plaintiff,  to  give  security  ratam  rem  dominum  habi- 
turum^  and,  if  defendant,  to  give  security  judicaium  solvit  as 
explained  in  the  next  Title.  If  a  person  offered  to  conduct  a  suit 
for  another  as  jprocurcdor  voluntoHits,  and  could  not  produce  an 
authorisation,  he  was  allowed  to  act,  not  as  mandatary,  but  as  7t0- 
gotiorwm  gestor^  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  and  gave  security  for 
ratification.  (Gai.  iv.  84.)  The  actio  jvdicati  lay  for  or  against 
the  procurator,  and  not  the  party.  Subsequently,  when  the  man- 
date was  clear,  or  if  the  mandator  was  present  and  gave  it,  tlie 
procurator  was  considered  as  only  representing  the  party,  and  the 
actio  jvdicati  was  given  to  or  against  the  party,  not  the  proco- 
rator  (Vat.  Frag.  831),  and  this  was  extended  to  the  case  of  the 
negotiorum  gestor,  who,  although  at  first  acting  without  a  mandate, 
afterwards  showed  that  the  party  approved  what  he  did.  (D.  v.  1- 
56.)  Thus  the  procurator  had  taken  the  place  of  the  cognitor^  and 
it  is  only  of  the  former  that  Justinian  speaks. 

1.  Pfocuratorneqae  certis  verbis  1.  A  procurator  Is  appointed  with- 
neque  prsesente  adversario,  immo  out  any  particular  form  of  words,  nor 
pleromqueignoranteeoconstituitur:  is  the  presence  of  the  adverse  party 
cuidunqueenimpermiserisremtuam  required;  indeed,  it  is  generally  done 
agere  aut  defendere,  is  procurator  without  his  knowledge.  For  any  one 
intellegitur.  is  considered  to  be  your  procorator 

whom  you  have  allowed  to  bring  or  to 
defend  an  action  for  you. 

Gai.  iv.  84. 

2.  Tutores  et  curatores  quemad-  2.  How  tutors  and  curatorB  are 
modum  constituuntur,  primo  libro  appointed  has  been  already  explained 
expositum  est.                                      in  the  First  Book. 

Gai.  iv.  85. 

If  the  tutor,  in  appearing  for  the  pupil,  had  merely  discharged 
a  duty  forced  upon  him,  the  actio  jvdicati  (i.e.  the  action  brought 
to  enforce  the  sentence)  was  given  to  or  against  the  pupil.  If  the 
tutor  chose  to  appear  for  the  pupil  when  he  need  have  done 
nothing  more  than  authorise  the  pupil  to  appear  himself  (si  se  Uii 
obtvMt)j  the  a^ctio  jvdicati  was  given  to  or  against  the  tutor.  The 
case  was  the  same  as  regards  the  curators  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five.     (D.  xxvi.  7.  2.  pr. ;  D.  xxvi.  9.  5.  pr.) 
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Tit.  XI.    DE  SATISDATIONIBUS. 


Satisdationum  modus  alias  anti- 
quitati  placnit,  alium  novitas  per 
usmn  ampleza  est.  Olim  enim  si 
in  rem  agebatur,  satisdare  possessor 
compelleDatnr,  at,  si  victos  nee  rem 
ipsam  restitueret  nee  litis  sestima- 
tionem,  potestas  esset  petitori  aut 
cum  eo  agendi  aut  cum  fidejussori- 
bns  ejus.  Quae  satisdatio  appella- 
batur  judicatum  solvi :  unde  autem 
sic  appellabatur,  facile  est  intelle- 
gere.  Namque  stipulabatur  quis,  ut 
solveretur  sioi,  quod  fderit  judica- 
tnm.  Multo  loagis  is,  qui  m  rem 
actione  oonveniebatar,  satisdare  co- 
gebator,  si  alieno  nomine  judioiimi 
accipiebat.  Ipse  autem,  qui  in  rem 
agebat,  si  sao  nomine  petebat,  satis- 
dare non  cogebatur.  Prociurator 
vero  si  in  rem  agebat,  satisdare 
jnbebator  ratam  rem  dominum  habi- 
turom :  perioulum  enim  erat,  ne 
iteram  dominus  de  eadem  re  ezpe- 
riatur.  Tutores  et  curatores  eodem 
modo,  quo  et  procurateres,  satis- 
dare debere,  verba  edicti  faciebant. 
Sed  aUquando  his  agentibus  satis- 
datio remittebatur.  Heeo  ita  erant, 
si  in  rem  agebatur. 


One  system  of  taking  securities 
prevailed  m  ancient  times ;  custom  has 
mtroduced  another  in  modem  times. 
Formerly,  in  a  real  action  the  possessor 
was  compelled  to  give  security,  so  that 
if  he  lost  his  cause,  and  did  not  either 
restore  the  thing  itself,  or  pay  the  es- 
timated value  of  it,  the  plaintiff  might 
either  sue  him  or  his  sureties:  this 
species  of  security  was  termed  judica* 
twm  solvit  nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  so  called.  For  the 
plaintiff  used  to  stipulate  that  what 
was  adjudged  to  him  should  be  paid. 
And  with  still  greater  reason  was  a 
person  sued  in  a  real  action  obliged  to 
give  security  if  he  was  defenduit  in 
the  name  of  another.  A  plaintiff  in  a 
real  action  suing  in  his  own  name,  was 
not  obliged  to  pve  security;  but  a 
procurator  bringing  a  real  action  had 
to  ^ve  security  that  his  acts  would  be 
ratified  by  the  person  for  whom  he 
acted ;  for  there  was  a  danger  lest  the 
person  should  bring  a  fresh  action  for 
the  same  thing.  By  the  words  of  the 
edict,  tutors  and  curators  were  bound 
to  give  security,  as  well  as  procurators, 
but  it  was  sometimes  dispensed  with 
when  they  were  the  plaintiffs.  Such 
was  the  practice  with  regard  to  real 
actions. 

Gai.  iv.  89,  90,  96,  98-100. 

Jvdicatum  solvi  stipulatio  ires  chmsultxa  in  unum  collatas  habet  ; 
de  re  judicata^  de  re  defendenda^  de  dolo  malo.  (D.  xlvi.  7.  6.) 
There  were  three  objects  secured  by  the  cautio  jvdicatum  solvi.  It 
was  promised  (1)  that  the  litis  cestiTnaiiOy  the  amoant  of  what  was 
adjudged  by  the  sentence,  should  be  paid  if  the  defendant  should 
be  condemned  and  should  not  give  hs^k  the  thing ;  (2)  that  the 
defendant  should  take  all  the  proper  steps  in  defending  the  action^ 
and  appear  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  (3)  that  the  de- 
fendant should  use  no  dolus  rnalus^  should  not,  for  instance,  give 
back  the  thing,  but  give  it  in  a  state  deteriorated  by  his  fault. 
The  object  of  the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  sureties,  binding  him- 
self for  the  litis  cestimatio  (aut  cum  eo  agendi,  says  the  text,  aut 
cumfidejussoribus),  was  to  give  the  plaintijBT  his  choice  between  an 
action  ex  stipulatuy  which  was  often  preferred,  or  one  ex  judicato, 
i.e.  upon,  or  to  enforce,  the  sentence.  The  object  of  making  the 
defendant  directly  liable,  by  a  stipulation,  if  he  did  not  appear  to 
defend  the  action,  was  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  less  direct 
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mode  in  which  the  disobedience  of  the  defendant  to  obey  the 
magistrate's  summons  was  made  to  benefit  the  plaintiff. 

Satisdare  possessor  compeUebdtwr,  If  the  possessor  wonld  not 
give  the  cautio  jtuiicatum  solvi,  the  possession,. by  means  of  an  in- 
terdict (see  Tit.  15.  3),  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  if  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  security  which  his  adversary  refused  to  give. 

Litis  cestimatio.    Lis  here  signifies  the  subject  of  the  suit. 

Multo  magis  si  alieno  nomine.  This  applied  to  the  procurator 
in  the  days  when  he  did  not  really  represent  the  principal.  The 
cognitor  never  gave  security.  The  person  really  interested  in  the^ 
action  was  called  dominus  litis ;  when  the  procurator  did  not  re- 
present him,  but  came  forward  as  if  he  was  the  dominvs  liiis^  it 
was  necessary  to  g^ard  against  the  real  dominus  litis  bringing 
another  action. 

Tutors  had  probably  to  give  security  in  all  cases  where  they 
were  the  party  defendant. 


1.  Sin  vero  in  personam,  ab  ao- 
toris  qpidem  parte  eadem  obtinebant, 
qu8B  dizimns  in  actione,  qua  in  rem 
agitur.  Ab  ejus  vero  parte,  cum 
quo  agitnr,  si  qiiidem  alieno  nomine 
fJiquis  interveniret,  omnimodo  satis- 
dabat,  quia  nemo  defensor  in  aliena 
re  sine  satisdatione  idoneus  esse 
creditur.  Quod  si  proprio  nomine 
aliquis  judicium  accipiebat  in  per- 
sonam, judicatum  solvi  satisdare  non 
cogebatmr. 


1.  In  personal  actions,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  same  rules  as  to 
giving  security  were  observed  as  in 
real  actions.  As  to  the  defendant,  if 
he  appeared  in  the  name  of  anoAer, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  security,  for  no 
one  was  considered  a  competent  defen- 
dant in  behalf  of  another  unlees  he 
gave  security;  but  any  one  who  de- 
fended a  personal  action  in  his  own 
name  was  not  compelled  to  give  the 
Bi^jmiy  judicatum  sohn. 


Gal  iv.  100-102. 

If  the  defendant  was  a  cognitor^  the  dominus  litis  gave  secnritv 
for  him.     (Vat  Fragm.  317.) 

Gains  notices  (iv.  102)  that  in  some  few  exceptional  instances, 
as  if  the  action  was  one  judicati^  or  if  there  was  anything  to  make 
the  credit  of  the  defendant  suspected,  the  defendant  was  obliged 
in  personal  actions  to  give  B&cuiitj  jvdiccUum  sohn. 

2.  Sed  h»c  hodie  aliter  obser- 
vantur.  Sive  enim  quis  in  rem  ac- 
tione convenitur  sive  personali  suo 
nomine,  nullam  satisdationem  pro- 
pter litis  sstimationem  dare  com- 
pellitur,  sed  pro  sua  tantum  persona, 
quod  in  judicio  permaneat  usque  ad 
terminum  litis,  vel  committitur  sue 
promissioni  cum  jurejurando,  quam 
juratoriam  cautionem  vocant,  vel 
nudam  promissionem  vel  satisdatio- 
nem pro  qualitate  personeB  susb  dare 
compellitmr. 


2.  At  present  a  diffarent  paoftice 
prevails.  A  defendant  who  is  soed 
m  his  own  name,  either  in  a  real  or 
personal  action,  is  not  forced  io  give 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  thing  sued  for,  but 
only  for  his  own  person,  tiiat  is,  that 
he  will  remain  and  abide  the  jud^oient 
until  the  end  of  the  suit  For  this 
security  recourse  may  be  had  to  (he 
promise  on  oath  of  the  party,  when  the 
security  is  called  a  cautio  furatoria^  or 
to  his  simple  promise  without  oath,  or 
to  a  Batisdatio^  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  person. 

C.  xiL  1. 17. 
In  judicio  permaneat.     An  earlier  writer  would  probably  have 
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pointed  out  that  the  cautio  was  given,  when  the  parties  were 
before  the  praetor,  that  the  defendant  would  go  before  the  judex. 
But  in  Justinian's  time  the  distinction  of  in  jure  and  in  jvdido 
was  done  away. 

We  gather  fix)m  the  text,  that  whereas  under  the  old  law  the 
defendant  would  have  had  to  give  security  both  for  the  payment 
of  the  amount  at  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  was 
valued,  and  that  he  would  appear  to  defend  himself  (pro  re  de^ 
fendenday  or,  as  here,  in  jvdido  permaneaf),  under  Justinian's 
legislation  he  did  not  engage  at  all  for  the  former,  and  for  the 
latter  he  did  not  necessarily  give  the  security  of  a  fidejussor,  but, 
if  a  inr  Ulustris  (see  Tit.  4.  10  note),  only  pledged  himself  by 
oath,  or  even  by  a  simple  promise.    (C.  xii.  1.  17.) 


8.  Sin  autem  per  proouratorem 
lis  vel  infertur  vel  soBoipitur,  in  ao- 
torifl  quidem  persona,  8i  non  man- 
datmu  actis  ineinuatum  est  vel 
preesens  dominus  litis  in  judicio 
procuratoris  sui  personam  confirma- 
verit,  ratam  rem  dominum  habi- 
tnrom  satisdationem  procurator 
dare  compellitur,  eodem  observando 
et  si  tutor  vel  curator  vel  alise  tales 
personfe,  quae  alienarum  rerom  gu- 
bemationem  receperunt,  litem  qui- 
busdam  per  alium  infenmt. 


4.  Sin  vero  aliquis  convenitur,  si 
quidem  prsesens  procuratorem  dare 
paratns  est,  potest  vel  ipse  in  judi- 
cium venire  et  sui  procuratoris  per- 
sonam per  judicatum  solvi  satisda- 
tionis  soUenmes  stipulationesfirmare 
vel  extra  judicium  satisdationem  ex- 
ponere,  per  quam  ipse  sui  procura- 
toris fidejussor  existit  pro  omnibus 
judicatum  solvi  satisdationis  clau- 
sulis.  Ubi  et  de  hypotheca  suarum 
rerum  convenire  compeUitur,  sive  in 
judicio  promiserit  sive  extra  judi- 
cium caverit,  ut  tarn  ipse  quam 
heredes  ejus  obligentiu: :  sJia  insuper 
cautela  vel  satisdatione  propter  per- 
sonam ipsius  exponenda,  quod  tem- 
pore sententis  recitande  in  judicio 
mvenietiur,  vel  si  non  venerit,  omnia 
dabit  fidejussor,  que  condemnatione 
continentur,  nisi  fiierit  provocatum. 


8.  But,  where  a  suit  is  commenced 
or  taken  up  by  a  procurator  as  plain- 
tifi,  if  a  mandate  of  appointment  is  not 
re|;istered,  or  if  the  person  who  really 
brmgs  the  action  does  not  himself 
appear  before  the  judge  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  the  nrocurator,  then 
the  procurator  himself  is  obliged  to 
give  security  that  the  person  for  whom 
he  acts  will  ratify  his  proceedings. 
The  same  rule  applies  also  if  a  tutor, 
curator,  or  any  other  person,  who  has 
undertaken  to  manage  the  afiEifidrs  of 
another,  brings  an  action  through  a 
third  party. 

4.  As  to  the  defendant,  if  he  ap- 
pears and  wishes  to  appoint  a  pro- 
curator, he  may  either  himself  come 
before  the  judge,  and  there  confirm 
the  authority  of  the  procurator,  by 
giving  with  a  solenm  stipulation  the 
caution  called  judicatum  BoVoiy  or  he 
may  give  such  a  security  elsewhere, 
and  become  himself  the  fidejussor  of 
his  own  procurator,  as  to  each  clause 
of  the  caution  judicatum  8olvi ;  and  he 
is  compelled  to  subiect  all  his  property 
to  a  hypotheca,  whether  he  promises 
before  the  judge  or  not,  and  tnis  obli- 
gation binds  not  only  himself  but  his 
heirs.  He  must  also  give  further  se- 
curity as  to  his  own  person,  thai  he 
will  himself  appear  at  the  time  when 
judgment  is  given,  or  that,  if  he  fails 
to  do  so,  his  fidejussor  will  pay  all  that 
is  fixed  to  be  paid  by  the  sentence,  un- 
less the  decision  is  appealed  against. 


For  the  clausvlce  of  the  cautio  judicaium  sdvij  see  note  on 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  Title. 

Alia  insuper  cautela.  This  was  to  insure  that  the  actio  judicaii 
should  be  given  against  the  real  dominus  litis. 
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6.  Si  vero  reus  prsesto  ex  qtia- 
ciimque  causa  non  fiierit  et  aSius 
velit  defensionem  subire,  nulla  dif- 
ferentia inter  actiones  in  rem  vel 
personales  introducenda,  potest  hoc 
facere,  ita  tamen  ut  satSsdationem 
judicatum  solvi  pro  litis  prsestet 
sestimatione.  Nemo  enim  secundum 
veterem  regulam,  ut  jam  dictum  est, 
alienee  rei  sine  satisdatione  defensor 
idoneus  intellegitur. 

6.  Quse  omnia  apertius  et  per- 
fectissime  e  cottidiano  judiciorum 
usu  in  ipsis  rerum  doctunentis  ap- 
parent. 

7.  Quam  formam  non  solum  in 
hac  regia  urbe,  set  et  in  omnibus 
nostris  provinciis,  etsi  propter  im- 
peritiam  aliter  forte  celebrantur, 
optinere  censemus,  cum  necesse  est 
omnes  provincias  caput  omnium 
nostrarum  civitattun,  id  est  banc 
regiam  urbem,  ej  usque  observantiam 
sequi.  ^  a.         I 


Cj[tXAJ^ 


5.  But  if,  from  any  cause,  a  defend- 
ant does  not  appear,  and  another  per- 
son is  willing  to  defend  the  action  for 
him,  he  may  do  so  (nor  does  it  make 
any  difference  whether  the  action  is 
real  or  personal),  but  he  must  give 
aecvaity  judicatum  solvito  the  amount 
of  what  is  at  stake ;  for,  according  to 
the  old  rule  of  law  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, no  one  is  held  a  competent  de- 
fendant for  another  without  giving 
security. 

6.  All  this  wiU  be  learned  more 
clearly  and  fully  by  observation  of  the 
ordinary  judicial  proceedings  in  cases 
which  may  serve  as  examples. 

7.  We  order  that  these  rules  shall 
be  observed  not  only  in  this  our  rojal 
city,  but  also  in  all  our  provinoes, 
although  other  usages  may  be  now 
adopted  there  through  ignorance ;  for 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  provinoes 
should  conform  to  the  practice  of  our 
royal  city,  which  is  supreme  above  all 
others. 


Tit.  XII.  DE  PERPETUIS  ET  TEMPORALIBUS  ACTIO- 
NIBUS,  ET  QU^  AD  HEREDES  VEL  IN  HEREDES 
TRANSEUNT. 


Hoc  loco  admonendi  sumus,  eas 
quidem  actiones,  que  ex  lege  sena- 
tusve  consulto  sive  ex  sacris  con- 
stitutionibus  proficiscuntur,  perpe- 
tuo  solere  antiquitus  competere, 
donee  sacrse  constitutiones  tam  in 
rem  quam  personalibus  actionibus 
certos  fines  dederunt :  eas  vero,  quse 
ex  propria  prsetoris  jurisdictione 
pendent,  plerum<^ue  intra  annum 
vivere  (nam  et  ipsms  prsetoris  intra 
annum  erat  imperium).  Aliquando 
tamen  et  in  perpetuum  extenduntur, 
id  est  usque  ad  finem  constitutionibus 
introductum,  quales  sunt  hse,  quas 
bonorum  possessor!  ceterisque,  qui 
heredis  loco  sunt,  accommodat. 
Furti  quo<}ue  manifesti  actio,  quam- 
vis  ex  ipsms  prsetoris  jurisdictione 
proficiscatur,  tamen  perpetuo  datur  : 
absurdum  enim  esse  existimavit, 
anno  eam  terminari. 


We  ought  here  to  observe  that  the 
actions  derived  from  a  law,  from  a 
senattisconsultum,  or  from  imperial  con- 
stitutions, could  formerly  be  exercised 
at  any  length  of  time,  however  gteBX ; 
until  imperial  constitutions  assigned 
fixed  limits  both  to  real  and  to  personal 
actions.  Of  the  actions  derived  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor,  the 
greater  part  last  only  during  one  year, 
for  this  was  the  Umit  of  the  praetor's 
authority.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
actions  are  perpetual,  that  is,  last  ontil 
the  time  introduced  by  the  consfeita- 
tions;  such  are  those  given  to  the 
bonorum  possessor  and  to  others  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  the  heir.  The  ac- 
tion furti  manifesti,  also,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prsetor,  is  yet  p|epetual,  for  it  seemed 
absurd  to  limit  its  duration  to  a  year. 


Gai.  iv.  110,  111. 

In  the  introductory  note  to  Title  6,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
may  ask  as  to  actions,  within  what  time  they  may  be  brong^ht^ 
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within  what  delay  the  proceedings  mnst  be  finished,  and  what  is 
the  effect  of  a  judgment  in  case  of  fresh  proceedings  being  insti- 
tuted. The  second  of  these  points  is  not  noticed  in  the  Institutes, 
the  rules  as  to  the  period  of  finishing  the  suit  having  become 
obsolete.  The  third  is  treated  of  in  the  next  Title,  par.  5.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  first,  namely,  how  long  the  right  of 
action  lasted  from  its  inception,  i.e.  from  the  time  when  the 
plaintiff  could  have  brought  an  action. 

Under  the  formulary  system,  the  general  rule  was  that  actions 
arising  from  the  law,  a  senatuscoiisvitumy  or  constitutions,  in- 
cluding an  action  arising  out  of  the  old  civil  law,  were  perpetual ; 
that  is,  there  was  no  lunit  to  the  time  in  which  they  could  be 
brought.  On  the  other  hand,  prsetorian  actions  were  annual,  i.e. 
must  be  brought  within  an  annus  tttilisy  or  year  made  up  of  days 
in  which  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  plaintiff  appearing  in  court, 
so  that  more  than  twelve  months  might  be  included.  This  time 
of  a  year  was  probably  suggested  by  the  duration  of  the  pwetor's 
office,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  prsator  being  in  office. 
It  was  merely  a  limited  time  during  which  the  prsetor,  in  creating 
an  action,  fixed  that  it  must  be  brought. 

To  the  rule  that  prsdtorian  actions  were  annual,  there  were, 
however,  exceptions  of  a  very  wide  kind.  The  text  mentions  the 
actions  given  to  a  honorum  possessor,  and  to  every  one  placed  in 
loco  heredis,  and  also  the  praetorian  action  for  furtum  manifes- 
turn,  which  was  perpetual  because  it  was  a  commutation  of  capital 
punishment.  (6ai.  iv.  111.)  Further,  all  praetorian  actions  rei 
persecutoricey  for  the  sake  of  the  thing,  including  all  actions  on 
contracts  for  the  simple  value,  were  perpetual,  unless  the  action 
was  one  not  extending,  but  directly  contradicting,  the  civil  law, 
when  it  was  annual.  An  example  will  show  what  was  meant  by 
this  distinction.  The  actio  Publiciana  (Tit.  6.  4),  given  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  usucapion,  was  perpetual,  but  the  actio 
resdssoriay  given  to  rescind  usucapion  (Tit.  6.  5),  was  annual. 
(D.  xliv.  7.  35.  pr.)  We  may,  therefore,  almost  reverse  the  de- 
scription of  praetorian  actions,  and  say  that  they  were  perpetual 
except  when  they  were  (1)  penal  (the  actio  furti  manifesti  being, 
however,  perpetual),  or  (2)  rei  persecutorice,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  crnl  law. 

Saerce  constitidiones  certos  fines  dederunt.  In  A.D.  424,  Theo- 
dosius  II.  enacted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  actions,  real  or  personal^ 
should  not  be  brought  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  (C.  vii.  39. 
3.)  Subsequently  the  time  was,  in  the  case  of  some  actions,  as 
in  that  of  an  a/itio  hypothecaria,  when  the  thing  hypothecated 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  extended  to  forty  years. 
(C.  vii.  39.  7.  1.)  The  term  perpetual  however,  still  continued 
to  be  applied  to  these  actions,  though,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  it  meant  nothing  more  than  an  action  which 
could  be  brought  within  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  opposed  to  those 
which  could  only  be  brought  within  a  shorter  period. 
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1.  Non  omnes  autem  actiones, 
quae  in  aliquem  aut  ipso  jure  com- 
petunt  aut  a  prsetore  dantur,  et  in 
heredem  seque  competunt  aut  dari 
Solent.  Est  enim  certissima  juris 
regnla,  ex  maleficiis  poenales  ac- 
tiones  in  heredem  non  competere, 
veluti  furti,  vi  bonorum  raptorum, 
injuriarum,  damni  injurise.  Sed 
heredibus  hujusmodi  actiones  com- 
petunt nee  denegantur,  excepta 
injuriarum  actione  et  si  qua  alia 
fiiaiilis  inveniatiur.  Aliquando  ta- 
men  etiam  ex  contractu  actio  contra 
heredem  non  competit,  cum  testator 
dolose  versatus  sit  et  ad  heredem 
ejus  nihil  ex  eo  dolo  pervenerit. 
Poenales  autem  actiones,  quas  supra 
diximus,  si  ab  ipsis  principalious 
X>er8onis  fiierint  contestatae,  et  here- 
dibus dantur  et  contra  heredes 
transeunt. 

Gai.  iv.  112, 118 ;  D.  iv, 


1.  It  is  not  all  the  actions  allowed 
against  any  one  by  the  law,  or  given 
by  the  praetor,  that  will  equally  be 
allowed  or  given  against  his  heir.  For 
it  is  a  fixed  rule  of  law,  that  penal 
actions  arising  from  delicts  are  not 
allowed  against  the  heir  of  the  de- 
linquent, as,  for  instance,  the  actions 
fv/rti^  vi  bonorum  rofptorwni^  in^wruxr 
rum^  damm  injuruB.  These  actions 
are,  however,  given  to  heirs,  and  are 
not  denied  to  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  action  injuriarttm,  and 
others  that  may  resemble  it.  Some- 
times, however,  even  an  action  arising 
from  a  contract  is  not  allowed  against 
an  heir ;  as  when  a  testator  ha8  acted 
fraudulently  and  his  heir  has  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  fraud.  But 
penal  actions,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  if  actually  begun  by  the  prm- 
cipals  themselves,  pass  both  to  and 
against  heirs. 
8.17.1;  D.  xUv.7.26,68. 


Although  penal  actions  could  not  be  brought  against  the  heir 
of  the  wrongdoer  in  order  to  enforce  the  liability  to  a  penalty,  as 
the  liability  was  personal  to  the  wrongdoer,  yet  they  could  be 
brought  against  the  heirs  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back  from 
them  anything  by  which  they  had  received  an  advantage  from  the 
deUct.    (D.  xliv.  7.  36.  pr.) 

Aliquando  ex  contractu  actio  contra  heredem  non  competit. 
This  is  taken  from  Gains,  who  means  it  to  apply  to  the  heirs  of 
adstipulatores^  sponsores,  and  fidepromissores,  for  their  heirs  were 
not  bound ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  it  could  apply  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  It  would  also  be  supposed,  from  the  text,  that 
an  action  making  a  testator  responsible  for  dol/us  malvs  did  not 
ordinarily  pass  against  his  heirs,  if  his  heirs  were  not  benefited 
by  the  wrong  he  had  committed;  but  there  was  only  one  case 
in  which  the.  action  did  not  pass  against  his  heirs,  whether  they  had 
benefited  by  the  dolus  Tnalus  or  not,  namely,  the  action  in  duplum 
against  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  o{  dolus  malys  with  regard 
to  a  deposit  placed  in  his  custody  under  the  pressure  of  an  acci- 
dental misfortune  (see  Tit.  6.  23) ;  and  even  in  this  case  an  actio 
in  simplum  passed  against  the  heirs.    (D.  xvi.  3.  18.) 


2.  Superest,  ut  admoneamus, 
quod  si  ante  rem  judicatam  is,  cum 
quo  actum  est,  satisfaciat  actori, 
officio  iudicis  convenit  eum  ab- 
solvere,  licet  judicii  accipiendi  tem- 
pore in  ea  causa  fuisset,  ut  damnari 
debeat :  et  hoc  est,  quod  ante  vulgo 
dicebatur,  omnia  judicia  absolutoria 


2.  It  remains  that  we  should  re- 
mark, that  if,  before  the  sentence,  the 
defendant  satisfies  the  plaintiff,  the 
judge  ought  to  absolve  the  defendant, 
although,  from  the  time  of  the  action 
being  commenced  before  the  magis- 
trate, it  was  evident  the  defendant 
would  be  condemned.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  in  former  times  it  was  com- 
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monly  said  that  in  all  actions  the  de- 
fendant might  be  absolved. 

Gai.  iv.  114. 

If,  after  the  formula  was  deliyered,  but  before  judgment  was 
given,  the  defendant  satisfied  the  plaintiff,  a  question  had  arisen, 
as  we  learn  from  Gains  (iv.  114),  whether  in  all  cases  the  judge 
was  to  absolve  the  defendant,  or  whether  in  actions  stricti  juris  the 
judge  was  technically  bound  to  go  on  and  pronounce  judgment. 
The  Proculians  thought  that  the  condemnation  was  still  to  oe 
made  in  actions  sinricti  juris,  though  not  in  bonce  fidei  actions  or 
actions  in  rem.  The  Sabinians  held  that  the  defendant  should  be 
absolved  in  all  actions,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sabinians  that 
Justinian  confirms. 


Tit.  XIII.     DE  EXCERTIONIBUS. 

Sequitur,  ut  de  exceptionibus  di-  It  now  follows  that  we  should  speak 

spiciamuB.    Gomparats  sunt  autem  of  exceptions.    They  have  been  intro- 

exceptiones   defendendorum  eorom  duced  as  a  means  of  defence  for  those 

gratia,  cum    quibus    agitur:    seepe  against  whom  an  action  is  brought, 

enim  acoidit,  ut,  licet  ipsa    actio,  For  it  often  happens  that  the  action  of 

qua     actor     experitur,     justa     sit,  the  plaintiff,  although  in  itself  well 

tamen    iniqua    sit    adversus    eum,  foimded,  is  yet  unjust  as  regards  the 

cum  quo  agituX'  person  against  whom  it  is  brought. 

Gai.  iv.  116, 116. 

Exceptions  belonged  properly  to  the  system  of  formulae  only. 
Under  that  system  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  who  pronounced 
on  the  right,  qui  jus  dicebat,  decided  whether,  on  the  statement  of 
facts,  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  an  action.  If  he  had,  the  parties 
were  sent  to  the  judge.  But  though  the  plaintiff  might  have  a 
right  to  an  action,  the  defendant  might  have  some  ground  to  urge 
why,  in  the  particular  instance,  the  action  should  be  defeated ;  and 
if  the  action  in  factum  was  not  b<moB  fidei,  i.e.  if  it  was  stricti 
juris,  arbitraria,  or  penal,  it  was  necessary  that  this  ground  should 
.be  distinctly  stated  by  the  defendant  to  the  praetor.  Thus  the 
statement  was  incorporated  in  the  formula  sent  to  the  judge,  and 
was  called  the  exceptio ;  it  excepted,  or  took  away  from  the  power 
of  the  action.  (See  Introd.  sec.  104.)  The  judge  was  bound  by 
the  instructions  he  received  in  the  inientio.  He  could  take  notice 
of  no  reason  urged  by  the  defendant  why  the  action  should  fail,  if 
the  only  question  submitted  to  him  by  the  praetor  was  whether 
the  plaintiff  had  a  good  ground  of  action.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  praetor  should  also  expressly  instruct  him  to  inquire  whether 
the  action,  however  well  grounded,  ought  not  to  be  defeated. 

For  instance,  supposing  an  action  was  brought  on  a  stipula- 
tion, the  formula  would  run  Si  paret  Numerium  Negidivm  Aula- 
Agerio  sestertium  X  millia  dare  oportere.  The  only  question 
which  the  judex  could  have  to  decide  would  be,  was  tibe  stipula- 
tion made  or  not  ?    If  it  was,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  have  a 
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sentence  in  his  favour  was  indisputable.  But  supposing  the  praetor 
went  on  to  add  an  exception,  which  was  always  negative,  and  say, 
Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Aidi  Agerii  factum  sit  neqtte  fiaty 
then  a  further  inquiry  would  have  to  be  made:  was  there  any 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  which  made  it  unjust  that  he 
should  recover  in  the  action  ? 

The  defendant,  in  making  an  exception,  was  not  supposed  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  plaintiflfs  statement.  (D.  xliv.  1.  9.)  The 
plaintiff  had  first  to  prove  his  infsntioy  and  unless  he  did  so  the 
action  failed.  Supposing  he  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judeXy  it  was  then  for  the  defendant  to  prove  his  exception.  He 
afiirmed  the  facts  on  which  the  exception  rested,  and  he  must 
prove  them ;  he  was  in  his  turn  the  attacking  party.  Bevs  in  ex- 
eeptione  act(yr  est.     (D.  xliv.  1.  1.) 

In  actions  bonce  Jidei^  as  we  have  already  said  (see  Tit.  6.  28), 
exceptions  were  never  used ;  for  here  the  judge  was  bound  by  the 
character  of  the  action  to  examine  into  all  the  circumstances,  and 
only  to  condemn  the  defendant  if  justice  demanded  he  should  do 
so.  The  action  itself  was  said  to  imply  any  exception  that  could 
be  set  up.     (D,  xxx.  84.  5.) 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  there  were,  properly  speaking,  no 
such  things  as  exceptions.  The  word  came  to  mean  any  defence 
other  than  a  denial  of  the  subsistence  of  the  right  of  action,  which 
was  urged  before  the  magistrate  by  the  defendant. 

1.  Verbi  gratia  si  metu  coactus  1.  For  instance,  if  foreed  by  fear, 

aut  dolo  inductns  ant  errore  lapsus  inveigled  by  fraud,  or  fstUen  mto  a 
stipulanti  Titio  promisisti,  quod  non  misteJce,  you  promise  Titins  in  a  stipn- 
debueras  promittere,  palam  est,  jure  lation  that  wluch  you  did  not  owe  him, 
civili  te  obligatum  esse,  et  actio,  qua  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  civil 
intenditur  dkre  te  oportere,  efficax  law,  you  are  bound,  and  the  action,  in 
est :  sed  iniquum  est,  te  condemnari,  which  it  is  maiatained  that  you  ought 
ideoque  datur  tibi  exceptio  metus  to  give,  is  validly  brought.  Yet  it  is 
causa  aut  doli  mail  aut  in  £a.ctum  unjust  that  you  ^ould  be  condemned; 
composita  ad  impugnandam  ac*  and,  therefore,  to  repel  the  action,  yon 
tionem.  have  given  you  the  exception  mettu 

causa,  or  doli  maZ%  or  one  made  to 
suit  the  circumstances. 
D.  xliv.  4.  4.  16.  83. 

Errore  lapsus,  i.e.  not  a  mistake  as  to  the  thing  forming  the 
subject  of  the  stipulation,  for  such  a  mistake  would  make  the 
stipulation  void ;  but  a  mistake  in  the  apprehension  of  some  &ct 
which  if  the  defendant  had  known  rightly,  he  would  not  have 
entered  into  the  stipulation.     (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  19.  23.) 

The  exceptio  inetus  causa  ran  thus :  Si  in  ea  re  nihil  metus 
causa  factum  est  (D.  xliv.  4.  4.  33).  The  exceptio  doli  mali 
thus:  Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit  neque 
fiat  (D.  xliv.  4.  2.  1 ;  Gai.  iv.  119).  We  may  remark  that  the 
former  is  general  (fear  inspired  by  any  one  whomsoever),  the 
latter  personal  (the  ii*aud  of  Aulus  Agerius),  and  that  the  exceptio 
doli  mali  relates  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  action  at  the 
particular  time  when  the  obligation  was  formed,  but  also  to  its 
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subseqaent  character,  neque  factum  sit  neque  fiat,  A  claim  might 
be  perfectly  fair  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  become  only 
partially  so,  or  even  wholly  unfair.  For  instance,  the  real  owner 
of  an  estate  might  claim  it,  and  then  find  that  the  possessor, 
having  improved  it  during  the  time  he  held  it,  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. If  the  owner  refuses  the  compensation,  his  claim,  in 
itself  fair,  becomes,  in  the  way  he  urges  it,  unfair. 

In  factum  composita,  i.e.  shaped  so  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  a  statement  of  a  particular  fact  was  or  was  not  true. 
Some  particular  fact  is  submitted  by  the  praetor  to  the  judex,  in- 
stead of  such  a  general  inquiry  as  whether  the  plaintiff  has  been 
guilty  of  fraud.  For  instance,  to  use  the  example  given  in  the 
Digest  (xlv.  1.  22),  the  inquiry  directed  to  be  made  might  be 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  not  made  the  defendant  believe  that  the 
subject  of  stipulation,  which  is  made  of  brass,  was  made  of  gold. 

The  exceptio  in  factum  compodta  was  thus,  like  the  a/^tio  in 
factum  concepta,  opposed  to  one  in  jus  concepta.  For  instance, 
the  exceptio  doli  mali,  which  was  in  jus  concepta^  not  only  raised 
a  question  of  fact,  but  made  it  requisite  that  the  judex  should  affix 
a  certain  character  to  the  acts  of  the  parties.  It  may  be  observed 
that  this  general  exception  doli  maXi  would  always  answer  every 
purpose  which  could  be  gained  by  using  an  exception  in  factum 
composita ;  for  any  particular  fact  which,  if  stated  as  an  exception 
and  proved,  would  furnish  a  bar  to  the  action,  would  be  taken 
notice  of  under  the  exception  doli  mali.  But  the  magistrate 
would  not  always  allow  an  exception  doli  mali  to  be  inserted 
when  he  would  give  permission  to  employ  one  in  factum  comr- 
posita;  for  infamy  was  attached  to  a  plaintiff  against  whom  an 
exception  doli  mali  was  proved ;  and  when  the  plaintiff  stood  to 
the  defendant  in  any  such  near  relation  as  that  of  patron  or  ascen- 
dant, the  magistrate  would  not  allow  an  exception  to  be  used 
which  would  have  any  further  consequence  than  to  protect  the 
defendant.  (D.  xliv.  4. 4. 16.)  The  instances  of  exceptions  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  all  instances  of  exceptions  in  factum, 

2.  Idem  juris  est,  si  qiiis  quasi  2.  It  is  the  same,  if  any  one  should 

credendi  causa  pecuniam  stipulatus  stipulate  with  you  for  the  repayment 
fderit  neque  numeravit.  Nam  earn  of  money  he  is  to  lend  you,  and  then 
pecuniam  a  te  petere  posse  eum  cer-  does  not  pay  to  you  the  sum  borrowed ; 
turn  est :  dare  enim  te  oportet,  cum  in  such  a  case  he  could  certainly  de- 
«x  stipulatu  tenearis :  sed  quia  ini-  mand  from  you  the  amoimt  you  have 
quum  est  eo  nomine  te  condemnari,  engaged  to  repay  him,  and  you  are 
placet,  exceptione  pecuniae  non  nu-  bound  to  give  it,  for  you  are  tied  by 
meratae  te  defencQ  debere,  cujus  the  stipulation.  But  as  it  would  be 
tempora  nos,  secundum  quod  jam  unjust  that  you  should  be  condenmed 
superioribus  libris  scriptum  est,  con-  in  such  an  action,  it  has  been  thought 
stitutione  nostra  coartavimus.  right  you  should  have  the  defence  of 

the  exception  pecuniie  non  numeraUe, 
The  time  within  which  this  exception 
can  be  used,  has,  as  we  have  said  in 
a  former  Book,  been  shortened  by  our 
constitution. 
Gai.  iv.  116;  Civ.  30. 14. 
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Quasi  credendi  causa,  i.e.  had  made  the  defendant  promise  to 
pay  a  sum,  as  if  he,  the  plaintiff,  were  going  to  lend  the  sum  to 
the  defendant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  this  exception,  the  burden  of 
proof  was  on  the  plaintiff,  instead  of,  as  in  other  exceptions,  on  the 
defendant,  and  then  it  must  be  pleaded  within  originally  one  year 
and  then  five  years,  a  term  reduced  by  Justinian  to  two  years. 
(See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  21.) 


8.  Prseterea  debitor  si  pactos 
faerit  cum  creditore,  ne  a  se  pete- 
retur,  nihilo  minus  obligatus  manet, 
quia  pacto  convento  obligationes  non 
omnimodo  dissolvuntur :  qua  de 
causa  efficax  est  adversus  eum  actio, 
qua  actor  intendit  *  si  paret  eum  dare 
oportere.*  Sed  quia  iniquum  est 
contra  pactionem  eum  damnari,  de- 
fenditur  per  exceptionem  paoti  con- 
venti. 


Gai. 


8.  Again,  the  debtor  who  has  agreed 
with  his  creditor  that  payment  shall 
not  be  demanded  from  faim,  BtHI  re- 
mains bound.  For  an  agreement  is 
not  a  mode  by  which  obligations  are 
always  dissolved.  This  action,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  intentio  runs,  *  If  it 
appears  that  he  ought  to  give,*  may  be 
validly  brought  against  him ;  but  as 
it  would  be  unjust  that  he  should  be 
condemned  in  contravention  of  the 
agreement,  he  may  use  in  his  defence 
the  exception  pacti  conventu 

iv.  116. 


Obligations  formed  re  or  verbis  could  not  be  dissolved  by  a 
simple  pact.  As  the  contract  was  a  subsisting  one,  an  exception 
was  necessary.  The  exception  pacti  conventi  ran  thus :  Si  inter 
Avium  Agerium  et  Numerium  Negidium  lum  convenitj  ne  ea 
pecunia  peteretur.     (Gai.  iv.  119.) 


4.  ^que  si  debitor  deferente 
creditore  juraverit,  nihil  se  dare 
oportere,  adhuc  obligatus  permanet ; 
sed  ^uia  iniquum  est,  de  perjurio 
quBen,  defenditur  per  exceptionem 
jurisjurandi.  In  his  quoque  actio- 
nibus,  quibus  in  rem  agitur,  8Bque 
necessarise  sunt  exceptiones :  veluti 
si  petitore  deferente  possessor  jura- 
verit, eam  rem  suam  esse,  et  nihilo 
minus  eandem  rem  petitor  vindicet : 
licet  enim  verum  sit,  quod  intendit, 
id  est  rem  ejus  esse,  iniquum  est 
tamen,  possessorem  condemnari. 


4.  So,  too,  if  the  debtor,  when 
the  creditor  challenges  him  to  swear, 
afiBrms  on  oath  that  he  ought  not  to 
give  anything,  he  still  remains  bound. 
But  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  examine 
whether  he  has  perjured  himself  he  is 
allowed  to  defend  himself  with  the  ex- 
ce'piionjwriajtirandL  In  actions  in  retn, 
these  exceptions  are  equally  neces- 
sary :  for  instance,  if  the  possessor,  on 
being  challenged  by  the^  claimant, 
swears  that  the  property  is  bis,  and 
yet  the  plaintiff  still  persists  in  his  real 
action.  For  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff 
might  be  well  founded,  and  yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  condemn  the  pos- 


D.  xii.  2.  9.  pr.  and  1 ;  D.  xii.  2.  8.  1 ;  D.  xiL  2. 11. 1. 

The  exceptix)  jurisjurandi  was  only  necessary  when  the  question 
whether  the  defendant  had  accepted  the  oath  when  offered  him 
was  disputed.  If  it  was  acknowledged,  the  praetor  would  not  give 
an  action  at  all.  (D.  xii.  2.  3.  pr.)  The  oath  terminated  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  an  action,  being  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise by  which  the   action  was   settled ;  jtuywrandum  spedem 
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transactUmis  contlnet^   majoremque   habet    auctoritatem   quam   res 
judicata.     (D.  xii.  2.  2.) 

5.  Item  81  jndioio  teonm  aotum  5.  Again,  if  an  action  real  or  per- 

fuerit  siye  in  rem  sive  in  personam,  sonal  has  been  brought  against  yon, 

nihilo  minus  ob  id  actio  durat  et  not  the  less  because  it  has  been  so 

ideo  ipso  jure  postea  de  eadem  re  brought  does  the  action  endure,  and, 

adversus  te  agi  potest :    sed  debes  in  strict  law,  an  action  might  still  be 

-per  exceptionem  rei  judicatse  adju-  brought  against  yon  for  the  same  ob* 

vari,  ject,  but  you  are  to  be  protected  by 

the  exception  r&i  judicatte. 

Gai.  iv.  106, 107. 

Under  the  system  of  the  actions  of  law,  if  a  cause  had  once 
been  decided,  no  further  action  could  again  be  brought  on  the 
same  grounds  (Gai.  iv.  108)  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  under  the 
prsstorian  system.  To  understand  the  effect  of  a  previous  action 
having  been  brought  under  the  praetorian  system,  we  must  notice 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Gains  in  his  Fourth  Book  between 
jitdida  legitima  and  jtuUcia  imperio  continentia  (iv.  103-109). 
Jvddda  legitimay  i.e.  proceedings  founded  on  the  old  jus  civile, 
were  those  in  an  action  given  in  the  city  of  Borne,  or  within  the 
first  milestone  round  the  city,  between  Boman  citizens,  and  tried 
by  a  single  judge.  Jvdida  imperio  continentia,  i.e.  proceedings 
measured  by  the  authority  of  the  praetor,  were  those  in  an  action 
given  out  of  Bome,  or  tried  by  recuperatores,  or  by  a  single  judge, 
if  the  judge  or  one  or  both  parties  was  a  peregrinus,  or  were 
peregrini.  Judicia  imperio  conH7ientia  were  only  in  full  force 
during  the  time  of  office  of  the  magistrate  who  gave  the  formula, 
and  therefore  the  plaintiff  who  subsequently  brought  an  action  for 
the  second  time  had  to  be  met  with  an  exception.  With  respect 
to  judicia  Ugitima,  a  further  distinction  is  to  be  made.  If  they 
were  in  rem  or  in  fojcium,  the  nature  of  these  actions  prevented 
the  litis  contestatio  in  their  case  operating  in  the  way  of  a  nova- 
tion (see  Book  iii.  Tit.  29.  3,  note) ;  and  therefore,  if  a  fresh 
action  was  brought,  the  defendant  had  to  repel  it  by  the  exception 
rei  jvdicatce.  Accordingly  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  under  the 
praetorian  system  none  but  judi/sia  legitima  in  personamij  having 
an  intentio  juris  civilisy  extinguished  the  right  of  action,  and 
therefore  in  all  other  cases  an  exception  was  necessary. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  these  distinctions  had  disappeared, 
and  therefore  he  says  generally  that  the  res  judicata  produces  an 
exception.  It  was  to  have  the  same  force  as  it  had  formerly  had 
in  the  case  of  judicia  imperio  continentia,  and  not  that  it  had 
received  in  judicia  legiUma.  Whether  the  action  was  real  or  per- 
sonal, as  the  text  informs  us,  the  action  still  subsisted,  and,  no 
novation  having  taken  place,  a  second  action  could  only  be  repelled 
by  an  exception.  But,  practically  speaking,  under  the  system  of 
judicia  eostraordinaria,  as  the  judge  did  not  receive  instructions 
fipom  a  magbtrate,  and  was  not  bound  within  the  limits  of  a  for- 
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mula,  the  distinction  between  the  res  judicata  operating  as  a  bar  or 
as  an  exception  was  a  very  immaterial  one. 

In  order  that  a  res  judicata  should  be  available  either  as  a  bar 
or  an  exception,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  have  been,  in 
the  former  action,  the  same  thing  as  the  subject-matter  of  the 
litigation,  the  same  quantity,  the  same  right,  the  same  ground  of 
action,  the  same  paii)ies.  Gum  quceritur  hcec  exceptio  noceaX 
necnCy  inspidendttm  est  an  idem  corpus  sit^  quantitaa  eadem^  idem 
jits :  et  an  eadem  causa  peiendi,  et  eadem  conditio  personarum — 
quoi  nisi  omm,ia  concurrunty  alia  res  est,     (D.  xliv.  2.  12-14.) 

Gains  also  mentions  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium,  dedjucttB,  i.e. 
that  the  case  was  already  before  the  tribunal,  as  where  one  of  two 
promissors  (duo  rei  promittendi)  having  been  sued,  the  other  if 
sued  could  say  that  the  case  was  already  in  the  way  of  adjudication, 
having  reached  the  stage  of  the  litis  contestation  and  might  be 
ended  within  the  appointed  time,  i.e.  within  eighteen  months  if  it 
was  a  judicium  hgitimum^  or  within  the  duration  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  if  it  was  imperio  contin&ns.  See  introductory  note 
to  Tit.  6.     (Gai.  iv.  106,  107.) 

Litis  contestatio.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  notice  what 
was  meant  by  the  litis  contestatio  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Under 
the  system  of  extraordinary  procedure  there  was  no  longer  that 
distinction  of  the  proceedings  which  had  obtained  under  the  for- 
mulary system  according  as  they  were  in  jure  (before  the  magis- 
trate) or  in  jvdido  (before  the  judge).  The  litis  contestatio  was, 
in  the  formulary  system,  the  last  step  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  magistrate.  When  he  appointed  the  judge,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  were  fixed  as  they  were  at  that  epoch.  Under  the  system 
of  extraordinary  procedure  the  same  magistrate  heard  the  case 
throughout.  (See  Introd.  sec.  105,  111.)  The  epoch,  so  precise 
under  the  formulary  system,  for  fixing  the  rights  had  now  no  place. 
For  many  purposes,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  some  epoch 
should  be  fixed ;  and  the  epoch  chosen  was  when  the  magistrate 
began  to  take  cognisance  of  the  cause  by  having  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  stated  before  him  (0.  iii.  9) ;  and  the  expression  litis 
contestatio  was  borrowed  to  denote  the  consequences  of  this  epoch 
having  arrived.  For  example,  if  the  action  was  for  a  farm,  the 
condition  of  the  farm  (causa)  was  taken  to  be  that  in  which  the 
farm  was  at  the  moment  when  the  judge  began  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  action.  But  in  many  respects  the  whole  effects  of  the  /i'//j« 
contestatio  were  prevented  from  operating.  We  have  already  had 
three  examples:  1.  In  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  13  (note)  we  have  seen  that 
nsucapio  was  interrupted  by  an  action,  and  that  this  interruption 
took  place,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  not  when  the  stage  of  the 
judge  taking  cognisance  of  the  cause  was  reached,  but  by  the 
plaintiff  commencing  proceedings.  2.  In  Bk.  iii.  26.  6  (note)  we 
have  seen  that  Justinian  prevented  the  litis  contestaiio  operating 
so  as  to  place  the  fid^ussor  in  a  different  position  from  that  of 
the  mandator.    3.  In  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  3  (note)  we  have  seen  that  the 
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litis  eontestatio  had,  under  the  formulary  system,  the  effect  of  ex- 
tinguishing obligations  giving  rise  to  jvdicia  legitima  in  personam ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case  under  Justinian,  and  therefore,  in  dis- 
cnssing  novation  (Bk.  iii.  Tit.  29.  3),  all  reference  to  the  extinction 
of  obligations  is  omitted,  and  in  the  text  we  have  the  general  rule 
laid  down  that  the  action  endures,  and  must  be  repelled  by  an 
exception  if  again  brought. 

6.  Hseo  exempli  causa  rettulisse  6.  The  above  examples  of  excep- 
suffioiet.  Alio^nin  quam  ex  multis  tions  may  suffice.  It  may  be  seen  m 
variisqne  causis  exceptiones  neces-  the  larger  work  of  the  Digest  or  Pan- 
sariae  sint,  ex  latioribns  digestomm  dects  how  numerous  and  how  different 
sen  pandectarum  libris  intdlegi  po-  are  the  causes  which  make  exceptions 
test.  necessary. 

7.  Quarum  qusedam  ex  legibns  7.  Some  of  these  exceptions  are 
vel  ex  his,  qusB  legis  vioem  obtinent,  derived  from  laws,  and  from  other 
vel  ex  ipsius  praetoris  jurisdictione  enactments  having  the  force  of  law,  or 
substantiam  capiunt.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prsetor. 

Gai.  iv.  118. 

Ex  legibus ;  such  as  the  exception  nisi  bonis  cesserit  (see  Tit. 
14.  4),  relative  to  the  cession  of  the  debtor's  goods,  under  the  lex 
Jidia. 

Ex  his  qtuB  legis  vicem  ohiinent,  i.e.  senatvseonsuUa  and  con- 
stitutions. The  exception  under  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  per- 
mitting the  employment  of  an  exception  doli  mali  when  a  plaintiff 
neglected  to  notice  a  counter-claim  (see  Tit.  6.  39),  may  serve  as 
an  example. 

8.  Appellantnr  autem  exceptiones  8.  Exceptions,  again,  may  be 
ahse  perpetusB  et  peremptiorse,  ali»  classed  as  either  perpetual  and  per- 
temporales  et  dilatoris.                         emptory,  or  temporary  and  dilatory. 

D.  xliv.  1.  8 ;  Gai.  iv.  120. 

The  duration  according  to  which  exceptions  are  said  to  be  per- 
petuoe  or  temporales,  is  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  can  be 
used  by  the  defendant  if  he  has  occasion,  not  the  length  of  time 
during  which  their  effect  continues  if  they  are  employed. 

All  eosceptiones  perpetuoi  were  necessanly  perevnptoricB  ;  if  found 
to  be  justified  by  the  facts,  they  set  the  matter  in  litigation  at  rest 
for  ever.  All  exceptiones  temporales  were  necessarily  dilatorim ; 
they  did  but  defer  the  decision  of  the  matter  in  question  till  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  time. 

9.  Perpetuse  et  peremptorise  sunt,  9.  Those  are  perpetual  andperemp- 
quse  semper  agentibus  obstant  et  tory  which  always  present  an  obstacle 
semper  rem,  de  qua  agitur,  pere-  to  the  demand,  and  cut  away  for  ever 
mtmt :  quahs  est  exceptio  doli  mali  the  ground  on  which  it  is  brought ; 
et  quod  metus  causa  liEhctum  est  et  as,  for  instance,  the  exception  doli 
pacti  conventi,  cum  ita  convenerit,  inalif  that  metus  causa^  and  that  pticti 
ne  omnino  pecunia  peteretur.  conventiy  when  it  has  been  agreed  that 

no  demand  for  the  money  shall  ever 
be  made. 


D.  xliv.  1.8;  Gai.  iv.  121. 
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An  act  miglit  be  used  for  ever  as  an  exception ;  and  yet  if  an 
action  was  brought  grounded  on  it,  that  action  miglit  possibly  hare 
to  be  brought  within  a  certain  time.  For  instance,  if  fraud  or 
violence  had  been  used  in  the  making  of  a  contract ,  the  exception 
would  be  good  whenever  an  action  was  brought  on  the  contract : 
but  the  person  injured  could  only  bring  an  actio  doli  or  Tnetvs  causa 
within  a  limited  time.  Hence  it  came  to  be  said  that  such  tilings 
were  ternporalia  ad  agendum,  perpetua  ad  excipiendum.  (See  D. 
xliv.  4.  5.  6.) 


10.  Temporales  atque  dilatorise 
sunt,  qusB  ad  tempus  nocent  et  tern- 
poris  dilationem  tribuunt :  qoalis  est 
pacti  conventi,  cum  convenerit,  ne 
intra  oertnm  tempos  ageretur,  velati 
intra  qtunquennimu.  Nam  finito  eo 
tempore  non  impeditur  actor  rem 
exsequi.  Ergo  hi,  qtiibas  intra 
tempus  agere  volentibus  objicitor 
exceptio  ant  pacti  conventi  ant  i^a 
similis,  dififerre  debent  actionem  et 
post  tempus  agere :  ideo  enim  et 
dilatorise  istse  exceptiones  appeUan- 
tnr.  Alioqnin,  si  intra  tempus 
egerint  objectaque  sit  exceptio, 
neque  eo  jndicio  qnidqnam  conse- 
querentur  propter  exceptionem  nee 
post  tempus  olim  a^ere  poterant, 
cum  temere  rem  in  judicium  deduce- 
bant  et  consumebant,  qua  ratione 
rem  amittebant.  Hodie  autem  non 
ita  stricte  hsec  procedere  volmnus, 
Bed  eum,  qui  ante  tempus  pactionis 
vel  obligationis  litem  inferre  ausus 
est,  Zenonianee  constitutioni  sub- 
jacere  ceusemus,  quam  sacratissimus 
legislator  de  his,  qui  tempore  plus 
petierunt,  protulit,  ut  et  inducias, 
quas,  sive  ipse  actor  sponte  indul- 
serit  vel  natura  actionis  continet, 
contempserat,  in  duplum  habeant  hi, 
qui  talem  injuriam  passi  sunt,  et 
post  eas  finitas  non  aliter  litem  sus- 
cipiant,  nisi  omnes  expensas  litis 
antea  acceperint,  ut  actores,  tsdi 
poena  perterriti,  tempora  litium  do- 
ceautur  observare. 


10.  Those  are  temporary  and  dila- 
tory which  present  an  obstacle  far  a 
certain  time  and  procure  dela^.     Such 
is  the  exception  pa-cti  conveni^  when  it 
has  been  agreed  that  no  action  shall  be 
brought  for  a  certain  time,  as,  for  in- 
stance, for  five  years ;  when  once  this 
period  has  elapsed,  the  plaintiff  is  not 
prevented  from  demanding  the  thing. 
Those,  therefore,  who  sedk  to  faring 
the  action  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  and  are  repelled  by  the  exception 
pacH  conventi,  or  any  similar  one,  ought 
to  put  it  ofif  and  to  bring  it  after  the 
time  has  elapsed ;  hence  these  excep- 
tions are  termed  dilatory.  _  If  plain- 
tifGs  have  brought  the  action  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  been 
repelled  by  the  exception,  they  will  not 
gam  anything  by  the  action  they  bring, 
because  of  the  exception ;  and,  formerly, 
thev  would  not  have  been  able  again 
to  bring  an  action  on  the  expiration 
of  the  time,  because  they  had  rashly 
brought  their  claim  before  a  judge, 
and  so  used  up  their  right  to  bring  an 
action,  and  lost  all  they  could  cLum. 
But  at  the  present  day  we  do  not  wish 
to  proceed  so  rigoroudy ;  any  one  who 
shtdl  venture  to  bring  an  action  before 
the  time  fixed  by  tiie  agreement  or 
obligation  shall  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  constitution  of  Zeno, 
pubUshed  by  that  legislator  of  most 
pious  memory  with  respect  to  thoee 
who,  in  regard  to  time,  ask  more  than 
is  due  to  tiiem.     Consequently,  the 
delay  which  the  plaintiff  has  disre- 
garded, whether  he  himself  has  volun- 
tarily accorded  it,  or  whether  it  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  action,  shaU  be 
doubled  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  sustained  such  a  wrong;  and, 
even  after  the  expiration  of  the  time* 
these  persons  shall  not  be  obliged  lo 
defend  the  action  unless  they  have 
been  first  reimbursed  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  former  action,  that  a 
penalty  so  heavy  may  teach  plainti^ 
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to  have  due  regard  to  the  delays 
that  are  to  elapse  before  actions  are 
brought. 

Gai.  iv.  122, 128 ;  C.  iii.  10. 1. 

Alia  svmilis.  Gains  gives,  as  an  instance,  the  exeeptio  litis 
dividuoB^  given  to  repel  a  plaintiff  who  broke  up  into  two  actions 
his  remedy  for  a  single  thing,  and  sued  within  the  same  praator- 
ship  for  the  part  he  did  not  include  in  his  first  action.  Gains, 
in  the  Digest,  defines  dilatory  exceptions  as  those  qme  Tion  semper 
locum  hdl)ent,  sed  evitari  possunt.     (D,  xliv.  1.  3.) 

Zenoniance  constitutioni.     See  Tit.  6.  33. 

11.  Prseterea   etiam  ex  persona  11.  There  are  also  dilatory  excep- 

dilatorise  sunt  exceptiones :  quales  tions  by  reason  of  the  person ;  such 
sunt  procuratoriflB,  veluti  si  per  mili-  are  those  objecting  to  a  procurator ; 
tern  aut  mulierem  agere  quis  velit :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  plaintiff  wishes  to 
nam  militibus  nee  pro  patre  vel  have  his  cause  conducted  by  a  soldier 
matre  vel  uxore  nee  ex  sacro  rescripto  or  woman,  for  soldiers  cannot  be  pro- 
procuratorio  nomine  exgeriri  conce-  curators  even  for  Uieir  father,  or 
ditur :  suis  vero  negotiis  superesse  mother,  or  wife,  not  even  by  virtue  of 
sine  offensa  discipline  possimt.  Eas  an  imperial  rescript ;  but  they  may 
vero  exceptiones,  quse  olim  procura-  conduct  their  own  afEoirs  without  any 
toribus  propter  infamiam  vel  dantis  breach  of  discipline.  As  to  the  excep- 
vel  ipsius  procuratoris  opponeban-  tions  formerly  opposed  to  procurators 
tur,  cTun  in  judiciis  frequentari  nullo  on  account  of  the  infamy  either  of  the 
perspeximus  modo,  con^uiescere  san-  person  appointing  the  procurator,  or 
cimus,  ne,  dum  de  his  altercatur,  of  the  procurator  himself,  since  we 
ipsius  negotii  disceptatio  proteletur.     found  that  they  were  no  longer  used 

in  practice,  we  have  enacted  that  they 
shall  be  abolished,  that  no  discussion 
as  to  their  effect  may  prolong  the 
course  of  the  action  itself. 

D.  xHv.  1.  3;  C.ii.  18.7,9. 

The  exception  to  the  procurator  as  an  improper  person  only 
produced  a  delay ;  directly  the  plaintiff  appointed  a  proper  person 
as  procurator,  the  action  proceeded. 

The  infamia  was  that  produced  by  being  condemned  in  certain 
actions,  as  in  the  actio  tutelce^  deposit%  pro  socio,  &c. 

After  noticing  exceptions.  Grains  notices  prescriptions,  which 
originally  had  been  limitations  of  the  action  inserted  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant.  (Introd.  sec.  104.)  We  have  had  an 
instance  of  the  one  inserted  for  the  protection  of  the  defendant  in 
the  prcescriptio  longi  temporis  (Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  pr.  note)  ;  but  by  the 
time  of  Gains  all  prescriptions  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  were 
ranked  among  exceptions.  Prescriptions  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
still  remained  where  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  tJiat  not 
all  his  right,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  had  given  rise  to  an  exist- 
ing liability,  should  be  sued  on,  so  that  he  might  not  be  barred 
from  suing  when  other  liabilities  came  into  existence.  (Gai.  iv. 
130-137). 
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Tit.  XIV.    DE  REPLICATIONIBUS. 


Interdum  evenit,  nt  exceptio, 
^uffi  prima  fiEbcie  justa  videatur, 
inique  noceat.  Quod  cum  accidit, 
alia  allegatione  opus  est  adjuvandi 
actoris  gratia,  quae  replicatio  voca- 
tur,  quia  per  earn  replicatur  atque 
resolvitur  vis  excejjtionis.  Veluti 
cum  pactuB  est  alii^uis  cum  debitore 
suo,  ne  ab  eo  pecumam  petat,  deinde 
postea  in  contrarium  pacti  sunt,  id 
est  ut  petere  creditori  liceat :  si  agat 
creditor  et  excipiat  debitor,  ut  ita 
demum  condemnetur,  si  non  con- 
venerit,  ne  eam  pecuniam  creditor 
petat,  nocet  ei  exceptio ;  oonveiiit 
enim!  ita,  etiam^ue  nihilo  minus  hoc 
verum  manet,  licet  postea  in  contra- 
riimi  pacti  sunt.  Sed  quia  ini^utun 
est,  creditorem  excludi,  replicatio 
ei  dabitur  ex  posteriore  pacto  con- 
vento. 


Sometimes  an  exception  which  at 
first  sight  seems  just,  is  really  unjust 
In  this  case,  to  place  the  plaintiff  in 
a  right  position,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  another  allegation,  termed  a 
replication,  because  it  unfolds  and  re- 
solves the  right  given  by  the  excep- 
tion. For  example,  supposing  a  cre- 
ditor has  agreed  with  a  debtor  not  to 
demand  payment,  and  then  makes  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary;  that  is, 
that  he  may  demand  payment;  if, 
when  the  creditor  brings  his  action, 
the  debtor  uses  the  exception,  alleging 
that  he  ought  only  to  be  condenmed  if 
his  creditor  is  not  under  an  agreement 
not  to  demand  payment,  this  exception 
presents  an  obstacle  to  the  creditor. 
For  so  it  was  agreed,  and  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  this  agreement  was 
made,  although  a  contrary  agreement 
was  afterwards  made.  But  eis  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deprive  the  creditor  of  his 
remedy,  he  will  be  permitted  to  use  a 
replication  founded  on  the  subsequent 
agreement. 

Gai.  iv.  126. 

All  that  has  been  said  on  the  ase  and  nature  of  exceptions  is 
applicable  to  replications,  which  are  but  exceptions  to  an  exception. 
(D.  xliy.  1.22.  1.) 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  could  not  be  an  exceptio  doli 
mail  to  an  exceptio  doli  mali.  If  the  plaintiiF  had  been  guilty  of 
fraud,  it  could  not  strengthen  his  right  of  action  that  the  defend- 
ant had  also  been  guilty.     (D.  xliv.  4.  4.  13.) 


1.  Bursus  interdum  evenit,  ut  re- 
plicatio, qusB  prima  facie  justa  sit, 
inique  noceat.  Quod  cum  accidit, 
alia  allegatione  opus  est  adjuvandi 
rei  gratia,  quse  duplicatio  vocatur. 


1.  The  replication,  in  its  tuni, 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  just,  and  yet 
be  really  unjust.  In  this  case,  to  aid 
the  defendimt,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  a  further  allegation,  termed 
a  d/tipUcatio. 

Gai.  iv.  127. 

2.  Et  si  rursuseaprima£BU3ie  justa  2.  And  if,  again,  the  e^pZtca^io  may 

videatur,  sed  propter  aliquam  cau-  seem  just,  but  is  for  some  reason  really 

sam  inique    actori   noceat,    rursus  unjust  to  the  plaintiff,  there  is  wanted, 

allegatione  alia  opus  est,  qua  actor  to  aid  the   plaintiff,   a   still    further 

adjuvetur,  quse  dicitur  tripUcatio.  allegation,  termed  a  triplicatio. 

'  Gai.  iv.  128. 


8.  Quarum  omnium  exceptio- 
num  usum  interdum  ulterius  quam 
diximuB,  varietas  negotiorum  intro- 


3.  The  great  diversity  of  affairs  has 
made  it  requisite  to  carry  still  farther 
than  we  have  mentioned  the  use  of 
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ducit:  quas  omnes  apertius  ex  la-  these  exceptions.  A  clearer  knowledge 
tiore  digestorum  volumine  facile  est  of  theni  all  may  be  obtained  by  reading 
cognoscere.  the  fuller  work  of  the  Digest. 

Gai.  iv.  129. 


4.  Exceptiones  autem,  qoibus  de- 
bitor defenditur,  plerumqne  accom- 
modari  solent  etiam  fidejussonbus 
ejus :  et  recte,  quia,  quod  ab  his  pe- 
titur,  id  ab  ipso  debitore  peti  vide- 
tur,  quia  mandati  judicio  redditurus 
est  eis,  quod  hi  pro  eo  solvermt. 
Qua  ratione  et  si  de  non  petenda 
pecunia  pactus  quis  cmn  reo  fiierit, 
placuit,  proinde  succurrendum  esse 
per  exceptionem  pacti  conventi  illis 
quoque,  qui  pro  eo  obligati  essent, 
ac  si  et  cum  ipsis  pactus  esset,  ne  ab 
eis  ea  peounia  peteretur.  Sane  quae- 
dam  exceptiones  non  solent  his  ac- 
commodari.  Ecce  enim  debitor  si 
bonis  suis  cesserit  et  cum  eo  creditor 
experiatur,  defenditur  per  exceptio- 
nem *  nisi  bonis  cesserit  :*  sed  hsec  ex- 
ceptio  fidejussoribus  non  datur,  sci- 
licet ideo  quia,  qui  alios  pro  debitore 
obligat,  hoc  maxime  prospicit,  ut, 
cum  facultatibus  lapsus  ^erit  de- 
bitor, possit  ab  his,  quos  pro  eo 
obligavit,  suum  consequi. 


D.  xHv.  1. 19 


4.  The  exceptions  given  for  the 
protection  of  the  debtor  are  also  for 
the  most  part  given  in  behalf  of  his 
fid^ussorest  and  rightly  so  ;  for  what 
is  demanded  from  them  is  really  de- 
manded from  the  debtor,  because  by 
the  actio  mandati  he  will  be  forced  to 
repay  them  what  they  have  paid  for 
him.  Hence,  If  a  cremtor  agrees  with 
his  debtor  not  to  demand  payment,  the 
exception  pacti  conventi  may  be  em- 
ployed by  those  who  are  bound  for 
him,  exactly  as  if  the  agreement  not 
to  demand  payment  had  been  made 
with  them  personally.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  not  allowed 
them  ;  for  instance,  if  the  debtor  has 
made  a  cession  of  his  property,  and 
the  creditor  sues  him,  he  may  protect 
himself  by  the  exception  nin  bonds  ces- 
serit ;  but  this  exception  is  not  allowed 
to  fidejussores.  For  in  taking  sureties 
for  the  payinent  of  a  debt,  what  the 
creditor  principally  looks  to  is  re- 
covering what  18  owed  him  from  the 
sureties,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  principal. 

;  D.  iL  14.  82. 


Exceptions  were  divided  into  m  cohcerentes^  which  affected  the 
right  to  claim,  and  personce  cohcerenteSy  which  only  protected  the 
debtor  himself.  As  an  instance  of  an  exceptio  cohcerens  m  may 
be  given  an  exceptio  doli  mali,  or  a  general  pact  not  to  sue.  As 
an  instance  of  an  exceptio  cohcerens  personce  may  be  given  that 
mentioned  in  the  text,  where  the  debtor  was  protected  by  having 
given  up  all  his  property,  or  a  particular  pact  not  to  sue  the  debtor 
personally.  Generally  the  fidejussors  of  the  defendant  could  use 
the  exceptions  which  he  could  have  used ;  but  this  was  not  always, 
as  the  text  points  out,  true  of  those  personce  cohcei^entes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  exception  msi  bonis  cesserit. 


Tit.  XV.    DE   INTERDICTIS. 


Sequitur,  ut  dispiciamus  de  inter- 
diotis  sea  actionibus,  qu»  pro  his 
exercentur.  Erant  autem  interdiota 
formee  atque  conceptiones  verborum, 
quibus  prsetor  aut  jubebat  aliquid 
neri  aut  fieri  prohibebat.    Quod  turn 


We  have  now  to  treat  of  interdicts 
and  the  actions  which  supply  their 
place.  Interdicts  were  certam  for- 
mulse  by  which  the  prstor  ordered  or 
forbade  something  to  be  done;  they 
were  chiefly  employed  in  disputes  as 
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maxime  faciebat,  cmn  de  posBeBsione    to  possession  or  quasi-possession. 

ant  qnasi  possessione  inter  aliquos 

contendebatnr. 

Gai.  iv.  138, 189. 

An  interdict  was  a  decree  or  edict  of  the  praetor  made  in  a 
special  case.  The  praetor  published  a  general  edict  stating^  the 
leading  principles  on  which  he  would  act.  But  in  certain  cases 
he  would  make  an  edict  applicable  only  to  particular  persons  and 
particular  things.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  referring  the  party 
applying  to  him  for  relief  to  the  general  rule  of  law  that  one  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  watercourses  of  another, 
he  made  an  edict  that  A  should  not  interfere  with  the  wateroomses 
of  B.  According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  such  a  command 
might  be  either  positive  or  negative ;  and  though,  as  is  remarked 
in  paragr.  1,  the  word  interdici/um  was  considered  to  apply  more 
properly  to  a  negative  command  only,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  usage, 
applied  to  all  such  special  edicts  indifferently;  and  Justinian 
seems  to  suppose  that  interdicere  does  not  mean,  as  Gains  assumes, 
to  forbid,  but  inter  dvjos  dicere,  to  decide  between  two  parties. 
(See  paragr.  1.) 

If  the  person  to  whom  the  special  edict  was  addressed  obeyed 
its  directions,  no  farther  proceedings  were  necessary  ;  if  he  asserted 
that  he  had  not  done  wrong,  the  praetor  allowed  an  action  to  be 
brought  grounded  on  the  interdict.  A  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  proceedings  grounded  on  an  interdict  were  conducted  will  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  paragr.  8. 

There  was  always  something  of  a  public  character  in  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  praetor  to  grant  an  interdict.     He  adopted  it 
as  a  speedy  and  sure  remedy  in  cases  where  danger  was  threatened 
to  objects  which  public  policy  is  especially  interested  to  prraerve 
uninjured,   such   as    public  roads  and  waters,  burial-grounds,  or 
sacred  places  ;  and  though  interdicts  were  granted  where  the  quanel 
was  entirely  between  private  parties,  it  was  originally,  perhaps,  only 
when  the  subject  of  dispute  was  such  as  to  render  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace  the  probable  result,  unless  the  matter  was  set  at  rest 
by  the  summary  interposition  of  legal  authority.     If,  for  instance, 
it  was  a  possession  or  quasi-possession  that  was  disputed,  it  might 
be  feared  that  the  claimant  would  adopt  force  to  eject  the  actual 
occupier,  that  force  would  be  met  by  force,  and  the  public  peace  be 
broken ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  time — one  year — within  which, 
as  we  shall  see  (paragr.  6,  note),  interdicts  had  in  many  cases  to  be 
applied  for,  seems  to  connect  the  acts  giving  rise  to  them  with  delicts. 
(PosTE,  Gai.  pp.  650,  651.)  This  public  character  attaching  to  inters 
diets  may  suggest  that  they  were  originally  given  to  protect  public, 
not  private,  interests.   Niebuhr  (Hist  Bom.  vol.  ii.  149,  Eng.  Trans.) 
and  Savigny  (Possess.  Bk.  iv.  44)  think  that  in  the  private  occu- 
pancy of  the    ager  pvhlicus   may  be  seen    an   interest    so  little 
protected  otherwise,  and  calling  so  precisely  for  some  such  aid  as 
the  interdict,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  early  use  of 
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interdicts  was  directed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  particnlar 
case.  Anyhow,  as  the  civil  law  did  not  deal  with  possession  apart 
from  ownership,  a  remedy  became  necessary  when  the  prsBtors 
recognised  possession,  and,  after  the  praetorian  system  was  fully 
established,  a  character  of  settled  law  was  imposed  upon  the  mode 
of  giving  interdicts  by  the  praetor  announcing  in  his  edict  that  he 
would  grant  a  particular  interdict  under  particular  circumstances. 
Interdicts  were  given,  as  the  text  informs  us,  to  protect  not  only 
the  possession  of  corporeal  things,  but  the  quasi-possession  of 
servitudes.     (See  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  3.  4  note.) 

When  the  system  of  granting  interdicts  was  fully  formed,  an 
interdict  was  ordinarily  the  mere  prelude  to  an  action,  which 
was  tried  like  any  other  action,  and  the  process  was  not  more  sum- 
mary than  in  other  actions  (see  note  on  paragr.  8) ;  and  even 
before  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  extraordinaria  juiida^ 
interdicts  had  become,  probably,  less  frequently  used,  there  being 
a  tendency  to  go  direct  to  the  action  grounded  on  them,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  interdict  as  a  preliminary  step.  In  the  time  of 
Justinian  persons  who  under  the  praetorian  system  would  have 
applied  for  an  interdict,  brought  an  action.  (See  paragr.  8.)  In 
conducting  this  action,  the  magistrate  would  be  greatly  guided  by 
the  old  law  relating  to  interdicts;  but  otherwise  the  subject  of 
interdicts  was  one  with  which  the  law  of  the  Lower  Empire  had 
very  little  to  do. 


1.  Suimua  autem  divisio  inter- 
dictomm  hsec  est,  quod  aut  prohi- 
bitoria  sunt  aut  restitntoria  aut  ex- 
hibitoria.  Prohibitoria  sunt,  quibns 
vetat  aliquid  fieri,  veluti  vim  sine 
vitio  possidenti  vel  mortnnm  in- 
ferenti,  quo  ei  jus  erit  inferendi,  vel 
in  loco  sacro  sedificari,  vel  in  flumine 
publico  ripave  ejus  aliquid  fieri,  quo 
pejus  navigetur.  Bestitutoria  sunt, 
quibus  restitui  aUquid  jubet,  veluti 
bonorum  possessori  possessionem 
eorum,  quae  quis  pro  herede  aut  pro 
possessore  possidet  ex  ea  hereditate, 
aut  cum  jubet  ei,  qui  vi  possessione 
fundi  dejectus  sit,  restitui  posses- 
sionem. Exhibitoria  simt,  per  quae 
jubet  exhiberi,  veluti  eum,  cujus  de 
libertate  agitur,  aut  libertmn,  cui 
patronus  operas  indicere  velit,  aut 
parenti  liberos,  qui  in  |>otestate  ejus 
sunt.  Sunt  tamen  qui  putant,  pro- 
prie  interdicta  ea  vocari,  qiiee  prohi- 
bitoria sunt,  quia  interdicere  est  de- 
nuntiare  et  prohibere:  restitutoria 
autem  et  exhibitoria  proprie  decreta 
vocari:  sed  tamen  optinuit,  omnia 
interdicta  appellari,  quia  inter  duos 
dicuntur. 


1.  The  principal  division  of  inter- 
dicts is,  that  they  are  prohibitory,  re- 
stitutory,  or  exhibitory.  Prohibitory 
interdicts  are  those  by  which  the 
praetor  forbids  something  to  be  done, 
as,  for  example,  to  use  force  against  a 
person  in  lawful  possession,  or  against 
one  who  carries  a  dead  body  to  a  spot 
where  he  has  a  right  to  carry  it,  or  to 
build  on  a  sacred  place,  or  to  do  any- 
thing in  a  public  river,  or  on  its  bank, 
which  may  impede  the  navigation. 
Eestitutory  interdicts  are  those  by 
which  the  pretor  orders  something  to 
be  restored,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
orders  to  be  restored  to  the  honorwm 
possessor  the  possession  of  the  goods 
of  an  inheritance  possessed  by  another 
as  heir  or  as  possessor,  or  when  he 
orders  the  possession  of  land  to  be 
restored  to  the  person  who  has  been 
violently  expelled  firom  the  possession 
of  it.  Exhibitory  interdicts  are  those 
by  which  the  prsetor  orders  to  exhibit ; 
for  instance,  to  exhibit  the  person 
whose  freedom  is  being  questioned, 
or  the  freedman  to  whom  his  patron 
wishes  to  notify  the  services  due 
from  him,  or  to  exhibit  to  the  fisither 
the  children  in  his  power.   Some,  how- 
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ever,  think  that  the  term  interdict 
ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  applied 
to  those  which  are  prolubitory,  because 
intercUcere  means  'to  denonnce,  to 
prohibit,'  while  those  that  are  restitu- 
tory  or  exhibitory  ought  to  be  called 
decreta.  But  usage  has  applied  the 
word  interdict  to  aU  alike,  as  they  are 
all  given  between  two  parties. 

Gai.  iv.  189,  140,  142 ;  D.  xliii.  1.  1. 

The  formula  of  many  of  the  interdicts  most  ordinarily  in  use 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Digest.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  give  many  of  these  at  length.  One  or  two  examples  of  each 
kind  must  suffice. 

The  formula  of  the  prohibitory  interdict  generally  ended  with 
the  words  veto  or  mm  fieri  veto.  That  forbidding  nuisances  in 
public  ways  ran  thus : — 

In  via  publica  itinereve  publico  facere^  inmdttere  quidj  quo 
ea  via  idve  iter  deterivs  8it,fiaty  veto,    (D.  xliii.  8.  2.  20.) 

That  forbidding  interruption  in  the  use  of  a  burial-ground  ran 
thus : — 

Quo  qucuve  iUi  (the  person  protected)  inferre  invito  te  (the 
person  against  whom  the  interdict  was  granted)  jvs  est,  qtuminuf 
iUi  eo  eave  mortuum  inferre  et  ibi  sepelire  liceaty  vim  fieri  vet^, 
(D.  xi.  8.  1.  pr.)  Other  prohibitory  interdicts  may  be  found  re- 
lating to  sacred  places  (D.  xliii.  6.  1.  pr.),  tombs  (D.  xi.  8,  1.  5), 
navigation  (D.  xliii.  12.  1.  pr.). 

Restitutory  interdicts  ran,  for  example,  thus  : — 

Quod  in  flumine  publico  ripave  ejus  factum,  sive  quid  in 
fiumefjfi  ripamve  ejus  irmnissum  habes,  si  ob  id  aliter  aqua  fiuii 
atque  uti  priore  cestate  fluxit,  restituas,    (D.  xliii.  13.  11.) 

Bsstituere  is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense,  as  it  includes  not  only, 
as  in  this  example,  putting  back  things  into  the  state  they  were 
before,  and  giving  back  possession,  but  giving  possession  to  a  per- 
son who  had  not  had  possession. 

Of  exhibitory  interdicts,  which  were  ordinarily  used  as  the 
preliminary  of  a  vindication,  we  may  take  as  a  specimen  that  de 
libero  homine  exhibendo,  granted  to  make  any  one  who  had  a 
freeman  in  his  custody  produce  him,  and  thus  render  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  illegally  retained  in  his  custody.  It  ran 
thus : — 

Quern  liberum  doh  mob  retines,  exMbeas,     (D.  xliii.  29.  1.  pr.) 

2.  Sequens  divisio  interdictorum  2.  The  second  division  of  interdicts 

hseo  est,  quod  qusedam  adipiscendae    is,  that  they  are  given  some  to  acquire, 
possessionis  causa  comparata  sunt,    some  to  retain,  and  others  to  recover 
qtuedam    retinendse,  qusedam   reel-    possession, 
perandse. 

Gai.  iv.  143 ;  D.  xliii.  1.  2.  8. 

As  interdicts  were  mainly  applied  to  questions  of  the  pos- 
sessory rights  of  private  persons,  those  interdicts  which  distinctly 
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referred  to  sach  possession  are  here  classed  together.  But  they 
fall  under  the  heads  of  the  first  division.  Interdicts  retinendce 
possessionis  were  prohibitory ;  interdicts  adipiscendce  or  recip&i'andcB 
possessionis  were  restitntory. 

3.  Adipiscendse  possessionis  causa  8.  To  acquire  poBBession  an  inter- 
interdictum  accommodatur  bonomm  diet  is  given  to  the  bonorum  poaaessor, 
poBsesBori,  quod  appeUatnr  *  quorum  termed  Quorum  bonorum,  of  which  the 
Donorom/  ejusque  vis  et  potestas  effect  is  to  compel  the  person  possess- 
heec  est,  ut,  quod  ex  his  bonis  quis-  ing,  as  heir  or  possessor,  any  of  the 
que,  quorum  possessio  alicui  data  est,  goods  of  which  the  possession  is  given 
pro  herede  aut  pro  possessore  possi-  to  another,  to  make  restitution  to  that 
deat,  id  ei,  cui  bonorum  possessio  person  as  the  bonorum  possessor.  A 
data  est,  restituere  debeat.  Pro  person  is  said  to  possess  as  heir,  who 
herede  autem  possidere  videtur,  qui  thinks  himself  to  be  heir,  and  as  pos- 
putat  se  heredem  esse :  pro  posses-  sessor,  who,  without  any  right,  and 
sore  is  possidet,  qui  nullo  jure  rem  knowing  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
heredituiam  vel  etiam  totam  here-  him,  possesses  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
ditatem  sciens,  ad  se  non  pertinere,  an  inheritance.  It  is  said  of  this  inter- 
possidet.  Ideo  autem  adipiscendse  diet,  that  it  is  given  to  acquire  pos- 
possessionis  vocatur  interdictum,  session,  because  it  is  only  available 
quia  ei  tantum  utile  est,  qui  nunc  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  gain,  for 
primum  conatur  adipisci  rei  posses-  the  first  time,  possession  of  a  thing, 
sionem :  itaque  si  quis  adeptus  pos-  If,  then,  a  person  who  has  gained  pos- 
sessionem amiserit  eam,  hoc  inter-  session  loses  it,  he  cannot  avail  lum- 
dictum  ei  inutile  est.  Interdictum  self  of  this  interdict.  There  is,  too, 
quoque,  quod  appellatur  Salvianum,  another  interdict  given  to  acquire  pos- 
aidipiscendae  possessionis  causa  com-  session,  viz.  the  interdictum  Salvia- 
paratum  est  eoque  utitur  dominus  num,  to  which  an  owner  of  land  has 
fundi  de  rebus  ooloni,  quas  is  pro  recourse  to  enforce  his  right  over  the 
mercedibus  fundi  pignori  futuras  things  belonging  to  the  farmer,  which 
pepigisset.  the  farmer  has  pledged  as  a  security 

for  his  rent. 

Gai.  iv.  144, 147. 

The  interdict  Quorum  bonorum  ran  thus : — 

Quorum  bonaiiim  ex  edicto  meo  illi  possessio  data  esty  quod 
de  his  bonis  pro  herede  aut  pro  possessore  possides,  possideresve  si 
nihil  usiicaptum  esset,  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti  ut  desineres 
possidere,  id  illi  restituas.  (D.  xliii.  2. 1.  pr.)  Although  the  interdict 
was  only  given  when  the  bonorum  possessor  had  never  before  had 
possession,  yet  it  was  restitntory,  a  term  used  very  widely,  as  has 
been  observed  in  the  note  to  paragr.  1,  and  the  word  restituas 
appears  in  its  terms.  Restituas,  therefore,  must  be  used  as  mean- 
ing '  to  give  up,'  not '  to  give  back.' 

The  use  of  this  interdict,  which  could  be  brought  only  with 
respect  to  the  inheritance  as  a  uiiiversitas,  not  with  resi)ect  to  the 
particular  things  composing  it  (D.  xliii.  2.  1.  1),  was  to  secure  the 
possession  to  those  whom  the  prsstor  treated  as  having  a  right  to 
the  inheritance,  but  who  had  not  a  right  recognised  by  the  civil 
law.  Not  being  heirs,  properly  so  called,  they  could  not  bring  a 
real  action  for  the  inheritance.  (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  9.  pr.)  It  will 
be  observed  from  the  formula  that  the  interdict  might  be  used 
against  the  person  possessing  pro  herede  or  pro  possessoi-e,  although 
the  time  of  usucapion  had  run  in  his  favour,  and  against  such 
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a  person,  if,  having  possessed,  he  had,  through  Aohis  mtdus  m 
his  part,  ceased  to  possess.  The  person  possessing  fro  ^posse^ore^ 
i.e.  without  any  allegation  of  title,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
p-oBdo.    (See  Tit.  6.  28,  note.) 

We  must  not  confound  the  interdidum  Salvianum  with  the 
actio  Serviana  (see  Tit.  6.  7),  but  it  was  probably  only  a  step  to 
that  action,  and  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  when  the  actio 
Serviana  was  established  as  a  means  of  redress  for  the  creditor. 
The  interdidum  Salvianum  was  not  given  to  every  mortgage 
creditor,  but  only  to  the  owner  of  a  rural  estate,  as  a  means  of 
getting  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  occupier  of  the  estate  ^vhich 
had  been  pledged  for  the  rent.  Probably  the  interdict  was  granted 
even  if  the  goods  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party.  (D. 
xliii.  33. 1 ;  but  see  C.  viii.  9. 1.)  Gains  mentions  two  other  inter- 
dicts coming  under  this  head,  one  given  to  bonorum  empioreJi, 
and  one  to  sectores,  or  purchasers  of  public  goods  (iv.  145,  146). 


4.  Betinendse  possessionis  causa 
comparata  sunt  interdicta  '  uti  pos- 
sidetis '  et  *  utrubi,*  cum  ab  utraqne 
parte  de  proprietate  alicujus  rei  con- 
troversia  sit  et  ante  quseritur,  uter 
ex  litigatoribus  possidere  et  uter 
petere  debeat.  Namque  nisi  ante 
exploratmn  fderit,  utrius  eorom 
poBsessio  sit,  non  potest  petitoria 
actio  institui,  (jnia  et  civilis  et  natu- 
ralis  ratio  fiElcit,  ut  alius  possideat, 
alius  a  possidente  petat.  Et  quia 
longe  commodiuB  est  possidere  po- 
tius  qoam  petere,  ideo  plerumque  et 
fere  semper  ingens  existit  contentio 
de  ipsa  possessione.  Gommodimi 
autem  possidendi  in  eo  est,  quod, 
etiamsi  ejus  res  non  sit,  qui  possidet, 
si  modo  actor  non  potuerit  suam  esse 
probare,  remanet  suo  loco  possessio : 
propter  quam  causam,  cum  obscura 
sint  utriusque  jura,  contra  petitorem 
judicari  solet.  Sed  interdicto  qui- 
dem  *uti  possidetis'  de  fimdi  vel 
sedimn  possessione  contenditur, 
'utrubi'  vero  interdicto  de  rerum 
mobilium  possessione.  Quorum  vis 
et  potestas  plurimam  inter  se  diife- 
rentiam  apud  veteres  habebat :  nam 
*uti  possidetis'  interdicto  is  vince- 
bat,  qui  interdict!  tempore  posside- 
bat,  si  modo  nee  vi  nee  clam  nee 
precario  nanctus  fiierat  ab  adversario 
possessionem,  etiamsi  alium  vi  ex- 
pulerat  aut  clam  abripuerat  alienam 
possessionem  aut  precario  rogaverat 
aliquem,  ut  sibi  possidere  hceret : 
*  utrubi '  vero  interdicto  is  vincebat, 
qui  majore  parte  ejus  anni  nee  vi 
nee  clam  nee  precario  ab  adversario 


4.  To  retain  possession  there  are 
given  the  interdicts  uti  possidetig  and 
utrubi,  when  in  a  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a  thing,  the  question  first 
arises,  which  of  the  parties  ought  td^be 
possessor  and  which  plaintiff.  FVr, 
unless  it  is  first  determined  to  'wmcli 
the  possession  belongs,  it  is  impossible 
to  shape  the  real  action,  as  law  and 
reason  both  require  that  one  pu-ty 
should  possess,  and  the  other  bring 
his  claim  against  him.  And  as  it  is 
much  more  advantageous  to  possess 
than  to  claim  the  thing,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  keen  dispute  as  to  the  possession 
itsel£  The  advantage  of  possession 
consists  in  this,  that  even  if  the  thing 
does  not  really  belong  to  the  possessor, 
yet,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  prove 
himself  to  be  the  owner,  the  possessor 
still  remains  in  possession,  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  rights  of  the  parties 
are  doubtful,  it  is  (Customary  to  decide 
against  the  claimant.  The  interdict 
uti  poasidetis  applies  to  the  possession 
of  land  and  buildings,  the  interdict 
utrubi  to  that  of  moveables.  There 
were  formerly  great  differences  in 
their  effects;  for  in  the  interdict  uti 
possidetis  he  prevailed  who  was  in 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  interdict, 
provided  that  he  had  not  acquired 
possession  from  his  adversary  by  force 
or  clandestinely,  or  as  a  concession ; 
but  it  made  no  difference  if  he  had 
acquired  it  from  any  one  else,  by 
forcibly  expelling  him,  secretly  de- 
priving him  of  possession,  or  obtumng 
from  him  possession  as  a  concession. 
In  the  interdict  utmbi,  on  the  contrary, 
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frossidebat.  Hodie  tamen  aliter  ob-  he  prevailed,  who  during  the  greater 
Bervatur ;  nam  utriusque  interdicti  part  of  the  preceding  year  had  had  the 
potestas,  quantum  ad  possessionem  possession  without  haying  obtained  it 
pertinet,  exsquata  est,  ut  ille  vincat  as  against  his  adversary  b^  force, 
et  in  re  soli  et  in  re  mobili,  qui  pos-  clandestinely,  or  as  a  concession.  At 
sessionem  nee  vi  nee  clam  nee  pre-  the  present  day,  it  is  different,  for  the 
cajrioabadversario  litis  contestationis  two  interdicts  have  the  same  effect  as 
tempore  detinet.  regards  possession,  so  that,  whether 

the  thing  claimed  is  an  immoveable  or 
a  moveable,  he  prevails,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Uiis  contestation  is  in  pos- 
session, without  having  obtained  it  as 
against  his  adversary  by  force,  clan- 
destinely, or  as  a  concession. 

Gai.  iv.  148-152 ;  D.  \i.  1.  24 ;  D.  xliii.  17. 1 ;  B.  xliii.  81 ;  C.  iv.  19.  2. 

The  interdict  uti  possidetis  ran  thus : — 

Vti  eas  cedes^  quibus  de  ngitwr^  nee  vi,  nee  clam^  nee  preca/i'io 
alter  ah  altero  possidetis^  quominus  ita  possideatis^  vim  fieri  veto, 
(D.  xliii.  17.  1.  pr.) 

It  was  granted  to  defend  the  possession  of  all  immoveables, 
except  cloaccBj  which  were  expressly  excepted  by  the  praetor's  edict. 
The  word  cedes  in  the  text  of  the  interdict  is  only  an  example. 

By  possessing  precario  is  meant  possessing  at  the  will  of 
another,  possession  having  been  requested  from  him  (D.  xliii.  26. 
1.  pr.).  When  the  person  from  whom  the  possession  had  been 
extorted  wished  to  do  so,  he  could  always  resume  it ;  and  hence 
the  word  p*ecarius  came  to  mean  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  origin  of 
precaria  possessio  was  the  interest  that  clients  had  in  a  portion  of 
the  agei'  publicus^  which  their  patron  might  permit  them  to  use, 
and  which  they  were  bound  to  restore  immediately  if  their  patron 
demanded  it  back. 

The  words  altefii'  ah  altero  are  inserted,  because  it  would  be  no 
ground  for  disturbing  the  possession  that  had  been  obtained  vi^ 
dam,  or  precario,  unless  it  had  been  so  obtained  from  the  other 
litigant  party. 

It  was  necessary  that  application  should  be  made  for  this  inter- 
dict within  a  year  after  the  security  of  the  possession  had  been 
threatened.  (D.  xliii.  17.  1.  pr.)  It  did  not  signiiy  how  it  had 
been  threatened.  The  text  only  refers  to  the  case  of  an  action 
being  brought  to  dispute  it,  but  the  interdict  would  be  granted  in 
whatever  way  the  possession  had  been  attacked. 

The  interdict  utivM  ran  thus :  — 

Utruhi  hie  homo  quo  de  a>gitur  m^jore  parte  hujusce  anni  fuit, 
quominus  is  eum  ducat,  vim  fieri  veto.     (D.  xliii.  31.  pr.) 

The  example  is  taken  from  the  case  of  the  disputed  possession 
of  a  slave,  but  the  interdict  applied  to  the  case  of  all  moveables. 
This  interdict  was  considered  one  retinendce  possessionis,  although, 
before  Justinian  applied  the  same  rule  as  in  uti  possidetis,  as 
it  was  granted  to  the  person  who  had  possessed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  preceding  year,  it  might  happen  that  it  was  granted  to 
a  person  who  had  not  the  possession  at  the  exact  time  it  was 
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granted,  but  who  had  possessed  the  thing  daring  more  months  ii 
the  year  than  the  person  who  happened  to  be  in  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

5.  Possidere  autem  videtur  quis-  5.  A  person  is  considered  to  pc^ 
que  non  soluni,  si  ipse  possideat,  sess  not  only  when  he  himself  pas- 
sed et  si  ejus  nomine  aliqois  in  pos-  sesses,  but  also  if  any  one  is  in 
sessione  sit,  licet  is  ejus  juri  sub-  possession  in  his  name,  although  not  a 
jectus  non  sit,  qualis  est  colonus  et  person  in  his  power,  as  the  tenant  of 
mquilinus :  per  eos  quoque,  apud  a  fieum  or  building.  He  may  also 
quos  deposuerit  quis  aut  quious  possess  through  a  depositary  or  a  bor- 
commodaverit,  ipse  possidere  vide-  rower,  and  this  it  is  that  is  meant  bv 
tur:  et  hoc  est,  quod  dicitur,  reti-  saying  that  a  person  may  retain  poB- 
nere  possessionem  posse  aliquem  session  by  any  other  who  is  in  pos- 
per  quemlibet,  qui  ejus  nomine  sit  session  in  his  name.  Moreover,  it  is 
m  possessione.  Quin  etiam  animo  held  that  possession  may  be  retained 
quoque  retineri  possessionem  placet,  by  mere  intention  only,  that  is,  that 
id  est  ut,  quamvis  neque  ipse  sit  although  a  person  is  not  in  poasefisian 
in  possessione  neque  ejus  nomine  himself,  nor  is  any  one  else  in  bis  name, 
alius,  tamen  si  non  relinquendse  yet,  if  it  is  not  with  any  intention 
possessionis  animo,  sed  postea  re-  of  abandoning  the  thmg,  bat  with 
versurus  inde  discesserit,  retinere  the  intention  of  returning  SLgsan  to  it, 
possessionem  videatur.  Adipisci  that  he  has  placed  himself  at  a  distance 
vero  possessionem  per  quos  ahquis  from  it,  he  is  considered  still  to  retain 
potest,  secundo  libro  exposuimus.  the  possession.  Through  whom  pos- 
Nee  ulla  dubitatio  est,  quin  animo  session  may  be  acquired,  we  havie 
solo  possessionem  adipisci  nemo  already  explained  in  ihe  Second  BooL 
potest.  But  it  most  certainly  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  mere  intention  only. 

Gai.  iv.  168. 

In  the  introductory  note  to  Bk.  ii.  Tit.  6.  pr.,  the  distinction 
has  been  pointed  out  between  curllis  possession  that  is  possession 
boTUi  fide  and  ex  justa  causa,  which  could  be  transmuted  by  usu- 
capion  into   ownership,  and  naturalis  possessio,  which   again  is 
divided  into  possessio,  where,  although  there  is  not  possession  such 
as  will  ripen  by  usucapion,  there  is  still  possession  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  coupled  with  the  intention  of  treating  the  thing  as  if  the 
possessor  were  the  owner,  and  in  possessione  esse,  where  the  per- 
son  has   the   detentio,   but   not   the   animus   possidendL     CivilU 
possessio  and   naturalis  possessio  with  the  intention  of  ownership 
were  protected  by  these  possessory  interdicts,  whereas  the  being 
merely  in  possession  was  not.     This  paragraph  points  out  (1)  that 
one  person  may  be  in  possession  while  another  is  the  possessor, 
and  that  the  first  is  not,  while  the  second  is,  entitled  to  the  inter- 
dicts ;  and  (2)  that  a  possessor  may  sometimes  possess  only  with 
the  animus  without  being  actually  on  the  spot  possessing.    A.n 
instance  given  by  Paulus  is  that  of  a  man  who  possesses  a  moun- 
tain pasture,  and  leaves  it  when  the  season  for  its  use  is  over,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  (Sent.  v.  2.  1).     But  the  mere  intention 
to  possess  as  owner,  without  the  physical  fact  of  detention  having 
ever  taken  place,  was  of  no  avail. 

6.  Beciperandae  possessionis  causa  6.  To  recover  possession  an  xnter- 
solet  interdici,  si  quis  ex  possessione    diet  is  given  in  case  any  one  has  been 
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fondi  vol  sedimn  vi  dejectns  fderit : 

nam     ei     proponittir     iBterdictum 

'ixnde  vi,*  per  quod  is,  qui  dejeeit, 

cogitur  ei  restitnere^  possessionem, 

licet  IB  ab  eo,  qui  vi  dejecit,  vi  vel 

dam  vel  precario  possidebat.     Sed 

ex  Bacris  constitntionibos,  nt  supra 

dixixnus,  si  quis  rem  per  vim  oc- 

cupaverit,  si  quidem  in  bonis  ejus 

est,  dominio  ejus  privatur,  si  aliena, 

post  ejus  restitutionem  etiam  testi- 

mationem  rei  dare  vim  passo  oom- 

pellitur.    Qui  autem  aliquem  de  pos- 

sessione  per  vim  dejecerit,  tenetur 

lege    Julia    de  vi   privata    aut'  de 

vi  publica:    sed    de  vi  privata,  si 

sine  armis  vim  fecerit,  sin  autem 

cum  armis  eum  de  possessione  ex- 

pulerit,  de  vi  publica.     Armorum 

autem  appeUatione  non  solum  scuta 

et  gladios  et  galeas  significari  in- 

tellegimus,  sed  et  fiistes  et  lapides. 


expelled  by  violence  from  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  a  building.  He  has 
then  given  him  the  interdict  unde  vi, 
by  which  he  who  has  expelled  him  is 
forced  to  restore  to  him  the  posses- 
sion, although  the  person  to  whom  the 
interdict  is  given  has  himself  taken  by 
force,  clandestinely,  or  as  a  concession, 
the  possession  from  the  person  who 
has  expelled  him.  But,  as  we  have 
said  above,  the  imperial  constitutions 
provide  that  if  any  one  seizes  on  a 
thing  by  violence,  he  shall  lose  the 
ownership  of  it,  if  it  is  a  part  of  his 
own  goods,  and  if  it  belongs  to  another, 
he  shall  not  only  restore  it,  but,  in 
addition,  pay  to  the  person  who  has 
sustained  the  injury  the  amount  at 
which  the  thing  is  estimated.  More- 
over, a  person  who  has  expelled  by 
violence  another  from  his  possession, 
is  liable  under  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  pub- 
lica sen  privata:  for  private  violence, 
if  his  violence  was  exercised  without 
the  use  of  arms ;  for  public  violence,  if 
the  expulsion  from  possession  was 
made  by  armed  force.  Under  the  term 
arms  are  included  not  only  shields, 
swords,  and  helmets,  but  clubs  and 
stones. 

Gai.  iv.  164, 166 ;  D.  xlviii.  7.  7 ;  D.  1. 16.  41 ;  C.  viii.  4.  7. 

The  interdict  wnde  vi  ran  thus : — 

Unde  tu  ilium  vi  dyedsti,  aut  fwmilia  tua  d^ecit,  de  eo,  quo&que  Hie 
tuTic  ibi  hahuit,  tantummodo  intra  annum,  post  annum  de  eo 
quod  ad  eum  qui  vi  dejecit  pervenerit,  judicium  dalm,  (D.  xliii.  16. 
l.pr.) 

Formerly  a  distinction  was  made  in  granting  this  interdict, 
according  to  the  degree  of  violence  used.  If  it  had  been  ordinary 
violence  (vis  qu^otidiana),  the  interdict  was  only  granted  if  the 
possession'  had  not  been  obtained  vi,  clam,  or  precario,  with  re- 
spect to  the  adversary  (Gai.  iv.  154),  and  could  only  be  obtained 
within  a  year ;  but  if  vis  arw/ita  had  been  employed,  the  interdict 
was  granted  in  all  cases.  (Cic.  3pist.  xv.  16.)  This  difference 
had  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  apparently 
before  the  time  when  the  interdict  assumed  the  shape  in  which  we 
now  find  it  in  the  Digest,  by  which,  as  will  be  seen,  possession  was 
given,  within  a  year,  of  the  thing  as  it  then  was ;  after  a  year,  only 
of  the  thing  as  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  dispossessor. 

The  interdict  unde  vi  only  applied  to  inmioveables  (D.  xliii. 
16.  1.6);  but  the  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and 
Arcadius,  a.d.  389,  referred  to  in  the  text  (and  in  Tit.  2.  1),  pro- 
tected moveables  as  well  as  immoveables.     (0.  viii.  4.  7.) 

The  lex  Julia  de  vi  is  treated  of  in  Tit.  18.8. 

Possession  could  be  recovered  by  uti  possidetis  and  utruhi  as 
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well  as  by  mid/e  vi,  and  it  was  by  uimjiA  that,  previously  to  the 
constitution  above  mentioned,  possession  of  moveables  was  re- 
covered. But  the  interdict  xmds  vi  was  in  some  respects  more 
advantageous  than  nil  possidetis.  (1)  It  gave  a  remedy  against 
the  dispossessor,  even  if  he  was  no  longer  in  possession  (D.  xliii. 
16.  1.  42)  ;  (2)  it  gave,  if  brought  within  a  year,  the  friictus  from 
the  time  of  the  ejectment,  not  as  tUi  possidetis  merely  from  the 
commencement  of  proceedings  (D.  xliii.  16.  1.  40)  ;  and  (3)  it  was 
not,  if  the  vis  had  been  arrrujUa,  or  after  the  distinction  between 
the  characters  of  the  violence  employed  had  been  done  away, 
barred  by  the  vices  of  the  possession  of  the  applicant  for  the 
interdict;  (4)  it  applied  not  only  to  immoveables,  but  to  any 
moveables  thereon  (D.  xliii.  16.  1.  6). 

There  were  other  interdicts  under  the  head  of  redperandce 
possessionis — that  de  precario  and  that  de  dandestina  possessione 
(D.  xliii.  26.  2.  pr. ;  D.  x.  3.  7.  5);  but  little  is  known  of  them. 


7.  Tertia  divisio  interdictomm 
hesc  est,  quod  ant  simplicia  sunt  aut 
duplicia.  Simplicia  sunt,  in  quibus 
alter  actor,  alter  reus  est:  qualia 
stmt  omnia  restitntoria  aut  exhibi- 
toria:  namque  actor  est,  ^ui  desi- 
derat  aut  exhiberi  aut  restitui,  reus 
is,  a  quo  desideratur,  ut  restituat 
aut  exiiibeat.  Prohibitoriorum  au- 
tem  interdictonim  aha  simplicifi 
sunt,  alia  duplicia.  Simplicia  sunt, 
veluti  cimi  prohibet  prsBtor  in  loco 
sacro  vel  in  flumine  publico  ripave 
ejus  aliquid  fieri  (nam  actor  est,  qui 
desiderat,  ne  quid  fiat,  reus,  qui 
aliquid  fiEKsere  conatur) :  duplicia 
sunt  veluti  *  uti  possidetis '  mter- 
dictum  et  *utrubi.'  Ideo  autem 
duphcia  vocantur,  quia  par  utrius- 
que  litigatoris  in  his  condicio  est  nee 
quisquam  prsecipue  reus  vel  actor 
intellegitur,  sed  unusquisque  tarn 
rei  quam  actoris  partem  sustinet. 


7.  The  third  division  of  interdicts 
is,  that  they  are  either  simple  or 
double.  Those  are  simple  in  which 
one  person  is  plaintiff  and  the  other 
defendant,  as  is  the  case  in  all  that 
are  restituto^  or  exhibitory.  For  he 
is  the  plaintiff  who  wishes  that  a  thing 
shall  be  exhibited  or  restored,  and  he 
is  defendant  against  whom  the  claim 
is  made.  But  of  prohibitory  interdicts 
some  are  simple,  some  double :  simple. 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  praetor  for- 
bids anything  to  be  done  in  a  sacred 
Elace,  or  in  a  public  river,  or  on  its 
anks ;  for  he  is  plaintiff  who  wishes 
that  the  thing  should  not  be  done,  and 
he  is  defendant  who  wishes  to  do  it : 
double,  as  in  the  case  of  the  interdicts 
uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ;  and  these 
interdicts  are  called  double,  because  in 
them  the  possession  of  each  party  is 
equal,  for  neither  can  be  said  to  be 
properly  plaintiff  or  defendant  but 
each  is  at  once  plaintiff  and  defendant. 


Gai.  iv.  156-160. 


Duplicia  sunty  veluti  uti  possidetis  interdictum  et  utnd>i.  These 
interdicts  here  and  in  Graius  (Gai.  iv.  160)  are,  seemingly,  only 
adduced  as  examples,  but  we  know  of  no  others  having  the  same 
character.  Compare  the  actions /ami'Koe  ercismmdoe^  communi  cKvi- 
dundoy  sndfinium  reyundorum  (see  Introd.  sec.  103). 


8.  De  ordine  et  veteri  exitu  in- 
terdictomm supervacuum  est  hodie 
dicere :  nam  quotiens  extra  ordinem 
jus  dicitur,  qualia  sunt  hodie  omnia 
judicia,  non  est  necesse  reddi  inter- 
dictum, sed  perinde  judicatur  sine 


8.  Of  the  process  and  effect  of  in- 
terdicts in  former  times  it  would  be 
now  superfluous  to  speak.  For  when- 
ever the  jurisdiction  is  extraordinary, 
as  is  the  case  now  in  all  actions,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  interdict;  for 
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interdictia,  atq^ae  si  ntilis  actio  ex    judgment  is  given  without  interdicts, 
causa  interdioti  reddita  foisset.  exactly  as  if  a  utiUs  cusido  had  been 

given  in  pursuance  of  an  interdict. 
C.  viii.  1.  8. 

From  the  Institutes  of  Gains  (iv.  161  et  seq.)  we  gather  a 
general  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  on  an  inter- 
dict were  conducted.  But  the  text  of  Gains  is,  in  this  parfc,  very 
imperfect  and  difBcuIt  to  understand,  and  as  the  whole  process  was 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings must  suffice  here. 

The  parties  were  made  to  appear  in  jure  exactly  in  the  same 
way  when  an  interdict  was  to  be  applied  for  as  when  an  action  was 
to  be  brought.  The  praetor  heard  the  statement  of  the  party  who 
made  the  application,  and  if  the  adversary  oonfesssed  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  th^  prsDtor  announced  his  decree  at  once,  and  had 
it  executed,  if  necessary,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  (manu 
militari^  D.  vi.  1.  68).  If  the  defendant  asserted  that  he  had  not 
done  wrong,  the  prsetor  gave  an  action  based  upon  the  interdict,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  facts  were  as  the  plaintiff,  in  applying  for 
the  interdict,  alleged  ;  that  is,  the  intentio  of  the  formula  was  the 
language  of  the  interdict  put  as  a  hypothetical  case.  The  interdict 
w^ould  run, — Hoc  vel  ilhtd  te  facere  veto :  the  intentio^  8i  hoc  vel 
Ulud  A.  A.  fecerit  (condemna,  &c.).  The  parties  bound  themselves 
by  a  sponsio  and  restipulatio  in  a  penal  sum,  which  the  defendant 
was  to  pay  if  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  to  receive  if  he  was  not. 
But  this  practice,  which  was  always  adopted  when  the  interdict  was 
prohibitory,  was  probably  gradually  abandoned  when  the  interdict 
was  restitutory  or  exhibitory ;  and  in  these  cases,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  actual  performance  of  the  act  ordered  by  the  praetor,  an 
action  was  given  with  a  formula  arbitraria,  so  that  the  judex 
might  issue  a  preparatory  order  to  the  defendant,  and,  if  it  was 
not  complied  with,  might  make  him  pay  the  amount  of  all  damage 
sustained  (quanii  ea  res  erit),  or  would  compel  him,  at  least  at  the 
date  when  Ulpian  wrote  (D.  vi.  1.  68),  to  restore  the  thing  if  in  his 
possession.     As  to  actiones  arbitrarice  see  note  on  Tit.  6.  31. 


Tit.  XVI.     DE  PCENA  TEMERE  LITIGANTIUM. 

Nuneadmonendisumus^niagnam  We    may  here  observe,  that    the 

ouram  egisse  eos,  qui  jura  sustine-  authors  and  preservers  of  our  law  have 

bant,  ne  facile  homines  ad  litigandimi  always  sought  most  anxiously  to  hinder 

procederent:  quod  et  nobis  studio  men  from  engaging  too  recklessly  in 

est.    Idque  eo  maxime  fieri  potest,  law-suits,  and  it  is  what  we  ourselves 

quod  temeritas  tam  agentium  quam  desire  also.    And  the  best  method  of 

eorum,  cum    quibus  agitur,  modo  succeeding  in  it  is,  to  repress  the  rash- 

pecuniaria  poena,  modo  jurisjurandi  ness  alike  of  plaintifb  and  of  defend- 

religione,  modo  metu  in&miaB  coer-  ants,  sometimes  1 


cetur.  sometimes  by  the  sacred  tie  of  an  oatl 

sometimes  by  the  fear  of  in&my. 
Gai.  iv.  174. 
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In  the  days  of  Grains,  the  means  of  punishing  persons  who 
recklessly  brought  or  defended  a  suit  were  more  numerous.     The 
plantiff  was  restrained  from  recklessly  bringing  an  action  not 
only  by  being  condemned  in  damages  and  costs,  but  (1)  by  an 
action  of  calumny — that  is,  the  defendant  could  bring  against  a 
plaintiff  who'  had  sued  him  dishonestly  an  action  by  which  the 
defendant  could  recover  one-tenth   of   what  the    plaintiff    had 
claimed,  if  by  action,  and  one-fourth  of  what  he  haid  claimed,  if 
by  interdict  (Gai.  iv,  175) ;  (2)  by  what  was  termed  the  '  con- 
trary action '  the  unsuccessfbl  plaintiff,  although  he  had  honestly 
brought  his  action,  was  made  to  pay  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  what  he 
claimed,  but  then  it  was  only  failing  in  a  few  special  actions,  such 
as  that  ivjuria/rumy  that  exposed  him  to  this  nsk  (Oai.  iv.  177)  ; 
(3)  by  oath,  i.e.  by  the  defendant  calling  on  him  to  swear  to  his 
bona  fideSy  but  if  the  defendant  did  this,  he  could  not  afterwards 
bring  an  action  of  calumny,  or  the  contrary  action  (Gai.  iv.  179); 
and  (4)  by  restipvlatio,  i.e.  by  being  called  on  to  wager  a  sum  to 
be  lost  if  he  failed,  which  was  allowed  in  certain  actions;  this  mode 
of  proceeding  excluded  the  three  others  previously  mentioned. 
(Gai.  iv.  180,  181.) 

In  the  law  as  described  by  Gains,  the  defendant  was  restrained 
from  recklessly  defending  an  action  (1)  by  the  sponsiOj  or  wager 
that  he  had  done  all  he  was  bound  to  do,  allowed  in  certain  actions 
(the  spoTisio  and  restvpvlaMo  made  up  the  wager  of  the  parties) 
(Gai.  iv.  171) ;  (2)  in  certain  actions,  as,  for  instance,  for  deposit 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  penalty  was  double  in  case  of  denial  (Tit. 
6.  17),  and  all  actions  with  a  penalty  are  looked  on  by  Gains  as 
restraining  the  defendant  (iv.  171) ;  (3)  if  the  case  was  one  where 
no  restraint  operated  under  these  first  two  heads,  the  defendant 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  hona  fides  (Gai.  iv.  172) ;  (4)  cer- 
tain actions  carried  infamy  with  them  against  the  persons  con- 
demned (Gai.  iv.  182). 

1.  Ecce  enim  jusjnrandmn  omni-  1.  And  first,  under  onr  constitn- 

bos,  qui   oonveniuntur,   ex   nostra  tion,  an  oath  is  admioistered  to  all 

constitutione  defertnr:    nam   reus  defendants.     For   the    defendant    is 

non  aHter  suis  allegationibus  tititur,  not  admitted  to  state  his  defenoe  nntil 

nisi  priuB  juraverit,  qnod  putans,  se  he  has  sworn  that  it  is  fix>ni  a  persna- 

bona  instantia  nti,  ad  contradicen-  sion  of  the  goodness  of  his  own  oaose 

dum  pervenit.    At  adversus  infiti-  that  he  resists  the  demand  of   the 

antes    ex   quibnsdam   causis  dupli  plaintiff.    In  certain  cases  where  the 

actio  constituitur,  veluti  si  danmi  defendant  denies  liability  an   action 

ininris  ant  legatorom  locis  venera-  for  doable  the   value  is  given ;    for 

bilibns  relictorom   nomine   agitur.  instance,   in   the    case   of    wrongfol 

Statim  autem  ab  initio  plnris  qnam  damage,  or  of  legacies  left  to   hcAj 

simpli  est  actio  veluti  furti  manifesti  places.    The  action  is  fix>m  the  yery 

quadrapli,  nee  manifesti  dupli :  nam  beginning  for  more  than  the  single 

ex  his  causis  et  aJiis  quibusdam,  sive  value  in  such  cases  as  the  action /wrfi 

quis  neget  sive  fisiteatur,  pluris  quam  mam/if  esii,  where  it  is  for  the  quacbnple 

sunpU  est  actio.  Item  actoris  quoque  value,  and  that  fwrU  nee  tnamfe$ti, 

calumnia    coercetur:    nam    etiam  where  it  is  for  the  double.    In  these 

actor  pro  calmnnia  jurare  cogitur  ex  cases  and  in  some  others,  Aether  the 

nostra     constitutione.       Utriusque  defendant  denies  or  confesses,  the  Mtion 
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etiam  partis  advocati  jnejnrandnm 
Bubeunt,  quod  alia  nostra  oonsti- 
tutione  oompreheDsma  est.  Hiec 
autem  omnia  pro  yeteris  oalmnnis 
actione  introducta  sunt,  qosB  in  de- 
suetndinem  abiit,  quia  in  partem 
decimam  litis  aotorem  mnltabat, 
quod  nnsquam  fihotom  esse  inveni- 
mns :  sed  pro  his  introdnctum  est  et 
prsBfifttom  jusjnrandum  et  at  impro- 
bns  litigator  etiam  damnum  et  im- 
pensas  litis  in&rre  adversario  suo 
cogator. 


Gai.  iv.  178 ;  C.  ii«  59.  2 ; 


is  for  more  than  the  single  value.  The 
litigioosness  of  the  plaintiff  is  also  re- 
strained, for  he  is  obliged  by  our  con- 
stitution to  take  the  oath  de  caktmnia. 
The  advocates  also  of  each  party  take 
an  oath  prescribed  by  another  of  our 
constitutions.  AU  these  formahties 
have  been  introduced  to  replace  the 
old  action  cahunnvuB^  which  is  fallen 
into  disuse,  for  it  subjected  the  plain- 
tiff to  a  fine  of  the  tenth  of  the  value 
of  the  thing  in  dispute ;  but  we  have 
never  known  this  penalty  enforced. 
In  its  stead,  there  has,  in  the  first 
place,  been  introduced  the  oath  we 
have  just  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  a  person  who  brings  a  ground- 
less action  is  made  to  reimburse  his 
adversary  for  all  losses  and  expenses 
he  has  been  put  to. 
C.  iii.  1. 18.  6;  0.  iii.  1. 14. 1. 


For  the  terms  of  these  oaths  see  C.  ii.  59.  2  ;  C.  iii.  1.  14.  1. 


2.  £jX  quibusdam  jndiciis  dam- 
nati  ignominiosi  fiunt,  veluti  fhrti, 
vi  bonomm  raptomm,  injuriarum, 
de  dolo,  item  tutele,  mandati, 
deiK>siti  direotis,  non  contrariis, 
actionibus,  item  pro  socio,  qua  ab 
ntraqae  parte  directa  est,  et  ob  id 
quilibet  ex  sociis  eo  judioio  dam- 
natus  ignominia  notatur.  Sed  fnrti 
qtddem  aut  vi  bonorum  raptomm 
ant  injuriarum  aut  de  dolo  non 
solum  damnati  notantur  ignominia, 
sed  etiam  pacti :  et  recte ;  plurimum 
enim  interest,  ntmm  ex  delicto 
aliquis  an  ex  contractu  debitor  sit. 


Gai.  iv.  182 


2.  In  certain  actions  the  person 
condemned  becomes  infamous,  as  in 
the  BAstioTkBfurtifViboTioru/m  rcuptorumf 
tnjwriartMn,  de  dolo ;  as  also  in  the  ac- 
tions tutela,  mandati^  depoaiti,  if  direct, 
but  not  if  contrary ;  and  also  in  the 
action  pro  socio,  which  is  direct,  by 
whichever  of  the  contracting  parties 
it  may  be  brought,  and  in  which  in- 
fiaany  u  attached  to  whichever  of  these 
parties  may  be  condemned.  But  in 
the  suDtiouB  furUfVibonorumraptorumi^ 
injttria/rtMn,  and  de  dolo,  it  is  not  only 
those  condemned  that  are  branded 
with  in&my,  but  also  those  who  have 
made  a  compromise  with  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  rightly,  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  being  debtor  oy  a 
delict,  and  by  a  contract. 
;  D.  iii.  2.  7. 


Direetia  non  eani/rcmis.  The  reason  is  given  by  TJlpian : 
In  conircuriis  non  de  perfidia  agitur  sed  de  cdleulo,  qui  fere 
jvdicio  solet  dirimi  (D.  iii.  2.  6.  7).  Gonbrwrioe  dcUones  were  such 
as  those  brought  against  the  papil,  the  mandator,  or  depositor,  hj 
the  tutor,  mandatary,  or  depositaiy.  There  could  be  no  reason 
why  in&my  should  attach  to  a  pupil  who  did  not  know  the 
amount  of  the  claims  of  the  tutor,  or  to  a  depositor  who  did  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  expenses  to  which  the  depositary  had  been 
put. 

The  consequences  of  infamy  were  to  prevent  the  guilty  person 
from  being  a  witness,  receiving  any  public  honours,  or  bringing  a 
public  prosecution.    We  have  also  seen  (Tit.  13.  11)  that,  previous 
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to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  a  person  declared  infamous  could 
not  appear  as  procurator  in  the  cause  of  another. 

8.  Omninm  antom  actionmn  in-  8.  In  bringing  any  aotkm,  the  firsl 

stitnendanun  prindpiiun  ab  ea  parte  thing  is,  to  comply  with  that  pari  of 
edicti  j^rofioiBoitnr,  qua  pnator  edi-  the  edict  in  which  the  praetor  treats 
cit  de  in  jus  vocanw) :  utiqne  enim  of  the  vocatio  in  jut.  For  the  de- 
in  primiB  adversarius  in  jus  vooan-  fendant  must  always  be  smnmoned  tit 
dus  est,  id  est  ad  emn  vocandus  est,  jW,  i.e.  before  the  magistrate  who  has 
qui  jus  diotarus  sit.  Qua  parte  to  pronomioe  the  law.  In  this  part  of 
prsBtor  parentibus  et  patronis,  item  the  edict  the  prsBtor  shows  saoh  re- 
uberis  parentibusque  patrononun  et  spect  towards  ascendants,  patrona,  and 
patronanun  hunc  i>r»stat  honorem,  even  towards  the  ascendants  and  ohil- 
ut  non  ahterliceat  liberie  libertisque  dren  of  patrons  and  patronesses,  that 
eoB  in  jus  vocare,  quom  si  id  ab  ipso  children  and  freedmen  cannot  summon 
prfletore  postulaverint  et  impetra-  them  in  jus,  unless  they  have  first  ob- 
veiint :  et  si  quis  alitor  vocaverit,  in  tained  permission  from  the  prsetor ; 
eum  poBuam  solidorom  quinqua-  and  he  subjects  persons  who  smnmon 
ginta  oonstituit.  them  without   having   obtained    the 

pr8etor*s  permisfiion,  to  a  penalty  of 

fifty  soUai, 
Gai.  iv.  188;  D.  ii.  4. 1 ;  D.  ii.  4.  4. 1 ;  D.  ii.  4.  24. 

The  earliest  method  of  vocatio  in  pis  was  to  seize  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  drag  him  before  a  magistrate.  Afterwards  the  seiz- 
ing became  symbolical,  and  the  plaintiff  called  some  one  to  witness 
that  the  defendant  had  been  seized,  but  would  not  come.  (See 
Introd.  sec.  93.) 


Tit.  xvn.    DE  OFFICIO  JUDICIS. 

Superest,  ut   de   officio  judicis  It  remains  to  treat  of  the  office  of 

dispiciamus.    £t  quidem  in  primis  the  judge.    His  first  care  ought  to  be, 

illud    observare     debet  judex,   ne  never  to  judge  otherwise  them,  accord- 

alitor  judicet,    quam   legibus    aut  ing  to  the  laws,  the  oon^titutiona,  or 

constitutionibus  aut  moribus  prodi-  otLstomary  usage, 
tamest. 

D.  V.  1.  40. 1 ;  D.  jdviii.  10. 1.  8. 

Judex  qui  coni/ra  saoras  principum  constitvMones^  covdravB  jvs 
pvhlicum  quod  ajpvd  se  redtatmn  est^  pronunciat,  in  insulam  depor- 
tatur.    (Paul.  Sent.  v.  25.  4.) 

If  the  judge  gave  a  sentence  manifestly  wrong,  or  if  the  sum 
was  fixed  in  the  condemnation  by  the  prsetor,  and  the  judge  con- 
demned the  defendant  in  a  different  sum  (Gai.  iv.  52),  the  sen- 
tence was  treated  as  void  without  any  appeal  being  necessary.  If 
the  judge  was  mistaken,  as,  ifor  instance,  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  regarded  some  fact,  an  appeal  was  allowed,  notice  of  which  had 
to  be  given  within  two  days  (prolonged  to  ten  days  by  Justinian 
.  in  Nov.  23.  1)  after  the  sentence,  or  three  days  if  a  procurator, 
and  not  the  party  himself,  had  conducted  the  suit.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  system  of  appeals  under  the  Republic,  further 
than  that  one  magistrate  of  equal  or  higher  standing  could  veto 
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the  acts  of  another.  Under  the  Empire  the  emperor  was  the 
supreme  judge  of  appeal,  the  technical  term  for  an  appeal  to  him 
being  rdatio.  Bat  Hadrian  made  the  decisions  on  appeal  of  the 
Senate  final  (D.  xlix.  2.  1.  2),  and  Constantino  made  those  of  the 
praetorian  prsBfect  (C.  vii.  62.  19).  The  prsBfect  of  the  city  and 
the  prsesides  of  provinces  sat  as  intermediate  judges  of  appeal  for 
Rome  and  the  provinces  respectively  (0.  vii.  62.  17  and  82). 
(See  Hunter,  885-889.) 


1.  Ideo  si  nozali  judicio  addictns 
est,  observare  debet)  ut,  si  oondem- 
nandus  videbitnr  dominus,  ita  de- 
beat  oondemnare:  'Publimn  Mab- 
vinin  Lucio  Titio  decem  anreis  oon- 
demno  ant  noxam  dedere.* 


1.  Consequently,  if  appointed  to  try 
a  noxal  action,  he  must  observe,  if  he 
thinks  the  master  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, that  Uie  proper  form  or  con- 
demnation is  as  follows :  *  I  condemn 
Publius  MsBvius  to  pay  ten  cmrei  to 
Lucius  Titius,  or  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  injury.' 


D.  xlii.  1.  6.  1. 


2.  Et  si  in  rem  actum  sit,  sive 
contra  petitorem  judicavit,  absol- 
vere  debet  possessorem,  sive  contra 
possessorem,  jubere  eum  debet,  ut 
rem  ipsam  restituat  cum  fiructibus. 
Sed  si  in  prsesentineget  se  possessor 
restituere  posse  et  sine  frustratione 
videbitur  tempus  restituendi  causa 
petere,  indulgendum  est  ei,  ut  tamen 
de  litis  sestimatione  caveat  ciun 
fidejussore,  si  intra  tempus,  quod  ei 
datum  est,  non  restituisset.  Et  si 
hereditas  petita  sit,  eadem  circa 
fructuB  interveniunt,  qusB  dizimus 
intervenire  in  singularum  rerum  pe- 
titione.  Illorum  autem  fructuum, 
quos  culpa  sua  possessor  non  per- 
ceperit,  m  utraque  aotione  eadem 
ratio  peene  habetur,  si  prsedo  faerit. 
Si  vero  bona  fide  possessor  fuerit, 
non  habetur  ratio  consumptorum 
neque  non  perceptorum :  post  in- 
choatam  autem  petitionem  etiam 
illorum  ratio  habetur  qui  culpa  pos- 
sessoris  percepti  non  sunt  vel  per- 
cepti  consumpti  stmt. 


2.  In  a  real  action,  if  he  determines 
against  the  claimant,  he  ought  to  ab- 
solve the  possessor ;  if  against  the 
possessor,  he  ought  to  order  the  pos- 
sessor to  give  up  the  thixig  itself  to- 
gether with  the  fruits.  But  if  the 
possessor  states  that  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  give  up  the  thing  at  once, 
and  his  request  for  delay  seems  ho- 
nestly made,  some  indulgence  should 
be  accorded  him ;  but  he  must  first 
famish  a  fidejussor  to  give  security 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  in  dispute,  in  case  he  should 
not  restore  it  within  the  time  allowed 
him.  If  an  inheritance  is  claimed, 
the  rules  with  regard  to  the  fruits  are 
the  same  as  those  we  have  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  particular  things.  Of  the 
fruits  not  gathered  by  the  fault  of  the 
possessor,  account  is  taken  almost  in 
the  same  way  in  both  actions,  when 
the  possession  is  mala  fide.  The  bona 
fide  possessor  has  not  to  account  for 
fruits,  whether  consumed  or  not 
gathered.  But  from  the  time  when 
the  claim  is  made,  the  possessor  hsiS 
to  account  for  all  fruits  not  gathered 
through  his  fault,  or  gathered  and  con- 
sumed. 


D.  vi.  1,  17.  1 ;  D.  vi.  1.  85.  1;  D.  vi.  1. 


1 ;  C.  iii.  82. 


What  the  words  eadem  ratio  pcene  habetur  refer  to  is  not  easy 
to  say.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  passages  in  the  Digest  which 
satisfactorily  indicate  any  difierence  between  the  responsibilities  of 
the  rriala  fide  possessor  for  fruits,  according  as  the  action  was  in 
remy  or  was  a  petitio  hereditatis. 

Justinian  here  says  that  the  position  of  a  bona  fide  possessor 
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was  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  inheritance  and  of  a  particnlar  ob^ 
ject;  for  that  in  neither  case  was  he  answerable  for  firaits  gathered 
and  oonsamed.  Bat  this  was  not  the  case  after  a  aenaiuscansuUum 
made  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (D.  v.  3.  20.  6),  which  made  the 
bona  fide  possessor  of  an  inheritance  answerable  for  all  that  he  had 
profited  by  (D.  v.  3.  28) ;  and  he  was  therefore  answerable  for  the 
fimits  he  had  consumed.  Perhaps  the  text  may  be  based  on  some 
passage  in  the  writings  of  a  jurist,  who  wrote  before  the  senaius^ 
consvUum  was  made. 


8.  Si  ad  exhibendum  aotiim  fde- 
rit,  non  sufficit,  si  exhibeat  rem  is, 
cum  quo  actum  est,  sed  opus  est,  ut 
etiam  causam  rei  debeat  exhibere, 
id  est  ut  earn  causam  habeat  actor, 
quam  habiturus  esset,  si,  cum  pri- 
mum  ad  exhibendum  egisset,  exhi- 
bita  res  foisset :  ideoque  si  inter 
moras  usucapta  sit  res  a  possessore, 
nihilo  minus  condemnabitur.  Prse- 
terea  fructuum  medii  temporis,  id 
est  ejus,  quod  post  acceptum  ad 
exhibendum  judicium  ante  rem 
iudicatam  intercessit,  rationem  ha- 
bere debet  judex.  Quod  si  neget  is, 
cum  quo  ad  exhibendum  actum  est, 
in  prsBsenti  exhibere  se  posse  et  tem- 
pus  exhibendi  causa  petat  idque  sine 
fruBtratione  postulate  videatur,  dan 
ei  debet,  ut  tamen  caveat,  se  resti- 
tuturum :  quod  si  neque  statim  jussu 
judicis  rem  exhibeat  neque  postea 
exhibiturum  se  caveat,  condemnan- 
dus  est  in  id,  quod  actoris  intererat 
ab  initio  rem  exhibitam  esse. 


8.  In  the  action  ad  exhibendum 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  defendant 
exhibits  the  thing,  but  he  must  also 
exhibit  his  title  to  the  thing,  that  is, 
he  must  give  the  claimant  Uie  same 
title  as  he  would  have  had^  if  the  thing 
had  been  exhibited  immediately  on  the 
demand  being  made.  If^  therefore, 
during  the  delay,  the  possessor  com- 
pletes the  usucapion  of  the  tiling,  he 
will  still  be  condemned.  The  judge 
ought  also  to  make  him  account  for 
the  fruits  of  the  intermediate  time,  that 
is,  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
granting  the  action  <id  exhibendum  and 
the  sentence.  If  the  defendant  in  this 
action  states  that  it  is  out  of  his  pow^ 
to  make  the  exhibition  immediately, 
and  asks  for  time,  and  his  request  for 
delay  seems  honestly  made,  he  should 
have  time  given  him,  but  he  must  first 
give  security  that  he  will  give  the  thing 
up.  But  if  he  neither  exhibits  the  thing 
at  once,  upon  the  order  of  tiie  judge, 
nor  gives  security  for  exhibiting  it 
afterwards,  he  must  be  condemned  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  interest 
of  the  claimant  in  having  it  exhibited 
immediately. 


D.  X.  4.  9.  5,  6;  D.  x.  4.  12.  4,  6. 


4.  Si  familiffi  erciscunds  judicio 
actum  sit,  singulas  res  singulis 
heredibus  adjudicare  debet  et,  si 
in  alterius  persona  prsBgravare  vi- 
deatur adjudicatio,  debet  hunc  in- 
vicem  coheredi  certa  pecunia,  sicut 
jam  dictum  est,  condemnare.  Eo 
quoque  nomine  coheredi  quisque 
suo  condemnandus  est,  quod  solus 
fructus  hereditarii  fundi  percepit 
aut  rem  hereditariam  corrupit  aut 
consumpsit.  Qusb  quidem  suniliter 
inter  plures  quoque  quam  duos  co- 
heredes  subsequuntur. 


4.  In  the  action  famAJHtB  erciBeun- 
da^  he  ought  to  adjudge  each  object 
to  each  heir  separately,  and  if  any 
one  heir  has  more  than  his  share  ad- 
iudged  him,  the  judge  ought,  as  we 
have  said  above,  to  condemn  him  to 
pay  his  coheir  a  fixed  sum  as  an 
equivalent.  So,  too,  an  heir  ought  to 
be  condemned  to  make  compensation 
to  his  coheirs,  who  has  alone  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  the  land  of  the  inheritance, 
or  has  damaged  or  consumed  anything 
forming  part  of  the  inheritance.  And 
these  rules  apply,  whether  the  coheirs 
are  two  or  more. 


D.  x.  2.  51.  1 ;  D.  X.  2.  62.  2. 
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As  to  the  office  of  the  judge  in  the  three  actions  noticed  in  this 
and  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs,  see  Introd.  sec.  103. 


6.  Eadem  interveninnt  et  d  com- 
xntini  dividtindo  de  pluribtis  rebns 
actum  fderit.  Quod  si  de  nna  re, 
velnti  de  fdndo,  si  quidem  iste  fdndns 
commode  regiombns  divisionem  re- 
cipiat,  partes  ejns  singalis  adjudioare 
ddi>et  et,  si  muns  pars  prsegravare 
videbitnr,  is  invicem  oeita  pecmiia 
alteri  condemnandus  est:  qnod  si 
commode  dividi  non  possit,  vel  homo 
forte  ant  mrdns  erit,  de  qno  actum 
sit,  mil  totus  adjndioandns  est  et  is 
^teri  certa  peounia  condemnandus. 


D.  X.  2.  65 

6.  Si  finium  regundorum  actum 
fderit,  dispicere  debet  judex,  an 
neoessaria  sit  adjudicatio.  Qusb  sane 
nno  casn  necessaria  est,  si  eviden- 
tioribus  finibus  distingui  a^pros  com- 
modins  sit,  quam  olim  fuissent  di- 
stincti ;  nam  tunc  necesse  est  ex 
alterius  agro  partem  aliquam  alte- 
rius  agri  domino  adjudicari :  quo 
casu  conveniens  est,  ut  is  alteri 
certa  pecunia  debeat  condenmari. 
Eo  quoque  nomine  damnandus  est 
quisque  hoc  iudicio,  quod  forte 
circa  fines  malitiose  aliquid  com- 
misit,  verbi  gratia  quia  lapides 
finales  furatus  est  aut  arbores 
finales  oecidit.  Gontumacise  quoque 
nomine  quisque  eo  judicio  condem- 
natur,  veluti  si  quis  jubente  judice 
metiri  agros  passus  non  fderit. 


D.  X.  1,  2.  1;  D.x. 


6.  It  is  the  same  in  the  action  com- 
fMini  dividundo  for  the  division  of  a 
number  of  things.  If  there  is  only  one 
object  to  be  divided,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  land,  the  judge  ought,  if  the 
land  easily  admits  of  division,  to  ad- 
judge theur  respective  shares  to  the 
several  co-propnetors.  And  if  one  of 
them  receives  too  large  a  share,  the 
judge  ought  to  order  hun  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  as  compensation  to  the  other. 
If  the  thing  is  one  that  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously divided,  as,  for  instance, 
a  slave  or  mule,  then  the  whole  must 
be  adjudged  to  one,  and  he  must  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  as  com- 
pensation to  the  other. 
;  C.  iii.  87.  8. 

6.  Jnthe  BiCtion fimtintregwndorum 
the  judge  ought  to  examine  if  the 
adjudication  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
so  only  in  one  case,  viz.  if  it  would 
be  advantageous  that  the  boundaries 
should  be  more  clearly  marked  tluui 
before.  In  that  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adjudge  to  one  party  a 
portion  of  the  field  of  the  other,  and 
consequently  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  adjudged  ought  to  be  condemned  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  as  compensation  to 
the  other.  In  this  action  he  ought 
also  to  be  condenmed  who  has  firaudu- 
lently  interfered  with  the  boundaries, 
as,  for  instance,  by  secretly  carrying 
off  the  boundary  stones,  or  cutting 
down  ^e  trees  that  mark  the  limit.  A 
person  maybe  also  condemned  by  this 
same  action  for  contumacy,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  order  of  the  judge, 
opposes  the  measurement  of  the  fields. 
1.8;  D.  X.  1.  4.  8,  4. 


7.  Quod  autem  istis  judiciis  ali-  7.  In  these  actions,  an3rthing  ad- 

•cui  adjudicatum  sit,  id  statim  ejus    judged  becomes  at  once  the  property 
fit,  cui  adjudicatum  est.  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  adjudged. 


Tit.  XVin.    DE  PUBLICIS  JUDICIIS. 


Publica  judicia  neque  per  ac- 
tiones  ordinantur  nee  omnino  quid- 
quam  simile  habent  ceteris  judiciis, 
de  quibus  locuti  sumus,  magnaque 
diversitas  est  eorum  et  in  instituen- 


Public  prosecutions  are  not  intro- 
duced by  actions,  and  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  other  legal  remedies  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  There 
is  a  great  difference   between  them 
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dis  et  in  exeroendis.  boih  in  the  mode  in  which  they  ar& 

began  and  in  that  in  which  they  are 
carried  on. 

The  subject  of  public  prosecutions  is  foreign  to  a  treatise  which, 
like  the  Institutes,  professes  to  treat  only  of  private  law.  It  is  not 
noticed  at  all  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  and  is  treated  in  a  veiy 
cursory  manner  in  this  Title.  For  the  comprehension  of  this  Title, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Be> 
public  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  Empire,  a  series  of  laws  was 
made,  fixing  the  penalty  to  be  attached  to  particular  crimes,  and 
prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  employed  in  the  trial.  Many  of 
these  laws  are  briefly  referred  to  in  this  Title;  and  it  was  ihe  tnals 
conducted  under  their  provisions  that  alone  received  the  name  of 
pvhlica  jvdicia.  Under  the  Empire,  most  of  the  crimes  not  coming 
under  these  special  laws,  and  especially  those  provided  against  by 
a  senatusconsultum  or  constitution,  were  judged  by  the  prsstor  or 
prcefectus  urbi  in  a  more  summary  method.  The  judicium  was 
then  said  to  be  not  pvblicumy  but  exi/ra  ordinem ;  and  gradually 
the  method  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  law  for  the  difierent 
publica  judicia  fell  into  desuetude,  and  nothing  was  retained  of 
the  special  laws  but  the  penalty  they  fixed  (D.  xlviii.  1.  8),  the  pro- 
cedure being  the  same  as  in  the  jvdicia  eastraordinayria.  (See 
Introduction,  sec.  112.) 

1.  Pablica  antem  diota  Bunt,  qnod  1.  They  are  called  public,  becanse 
cnivis  ex  populo  exBecutio  coram  generally  any  citizen  may  institate 
plerumqne  datur.  ^em. 

D.  xxiii.  2.  43.  10. 

There  were  certain  persons  excluded  from  the  right  of  bringing 
a  criminal  accusation;  for  instance,  women,  unless  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  done  to  themselves  or  their  near  relations,  persons 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  persons  made  infamous  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  persons  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  fifty  aurei,  (D.  xlviii. 
2.  1,  8  and  10.)  But,  generally  speaking,  it  was  the  right  of  any 
one  to  make  a  criminal  chai^,  although  he  might  be  toteJly  uncon- 
nected by  any  ties  with  the  person  who  sufiered  from  the  crime. 

2.  Pablicorum  judiciorum  qnse-  2.  Some  pubUo  prosecntions  are 
dam  capitalia  sunt,  qusdam  non  capital,  some  are  not.  We  term  eapi- 
ca^itaiia.  Capitalia  dicimus,  que  tal  those  which  involve  the  extreme 
ultimo  Bupplicio  adficinnt  vel  aqiUB  pmushment  of  the  law,  or  the  inter- 


et  ignis  mterdictione  vel  deporta-  diction  from  fire  and  water,  or  depor- 

tione  vel  metallo :  cetera  si  qua  in-  tation,  or  the  mines.     Those  which 

famiam  irrogant  cmn  damno  pecu-  carry  with  them  infiuny  and  a  pecu- 

niario,  hsec  publica    quidem   sunt,  niary   penalty   are   public,    but  not 

non  tamen  capitalia.  capital. 

D.  xlviii.  1.  2. 

8.  Publica    antem   judicia  sunt  8.  Public   prosecutions  are   insti- 

hsBO.      Lex  Julia   majestatis,    qu»  tuted  under  the  following  lawa.    The 

in  eos,  qui  contra  imperatorem  vel  lex  JuUa  majestaHSf  which  subjects  lo 

rem  publicam  ahquid  mohti  sunt,  its  sevore  provisions  all  who  attempt 
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snom  vigorem  extendit.  Cnjns 
poena  apimse  amissioiiem  sustinet  et 
raemoria  rei  et  post  mortem  dam- 
natur. 


anything  against  the  emperor  or  State. 
The  penalty  it  inflicts  is  the  loss  of 
life,  and  the  memory  of  the  guilty  is 
condemned  even  after  his  death. 


D.  xlviiL  4. 11. 


The  lex  Julia  majestatis  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
C^aesar.     (D.  xliii.  4.) 

Aliquid  moliti  sunt.  The  design,  without  any  overt  act,  was 
enoa^  to  sustain  the  charge.     (C.  ix.  8.  5.) 

Etpost  mortem.     (See  Bk.  iii.  Tit.  1.  5.) 


4.  Item  lex  Jnlia  de  adnlteriis 
coercendis,  quae  non  s(dum  temera- 
tores  alienarmn  nuptianmi  gladio 
pmiit,  sed  etiam  eos,  qui  cum  mas- 
culis  infandam  Hbidinem  exercere 
audent.  Sed  eadem  lege  Julia  etiam 
stupri  flagitium  pimitur,  cum  quis 
sine  vi  vel  virgmem  vel  viduam 
honeste  viventem  stupraverit.  Pce- 
nam  autem  eadem  lex  irrogat  pecca- 
toribus,  si  honesti  stmt,  publica- 
tionem  partis  dimidisB  bonorum,  si 
hxuniles,  corporis  coercitionem  cum 
relegatione. 


4.  Also  the  lex  JuUa  de  ad/uMeriity 
which  punishes  with  death  not  only 
those  who  are  guilty  of  adultery,  but 
those  also  who  give  themselves  up  to 
works  of  lewdness  with  their  own  sex* 
The  same  law  also  punishes  the  seduc- 
tion without  violence  of  a  virg^,  or  of 
a  widow  of  honest  character.  The 
penalty  ujyon  offenders  of  honourable 
condition  is  the  confiscation  of  half 
their  fortune,  upon  those  of  low  con- 
dition, corporal  punishment  and  rele- 
gation. 


D.  xlviii.  6,  84. 


The  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
about  B.C.  17. 

Oladio  punit.  The  lex  Julia  only  punished  the  guilty  with 
confiscation  of  a  portion  of  their  property  and  relegation.  (Paul. 
Sent.  ii.  26.  14.)  Constantino  affixed  the  graver  penalty.  (C.  ix. 
9.  31.) 


5.  Item  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis, 
quse  homicidas  ultore  ferro  perse- 
quitur  vel  eos,  qui  hominis  occidendi 
causa  cimi  telo  ambulant.  Telum 
autem,  ut  Gains  noster  in  interpre- 
tatione  legis  duodecim  tabularum 
scriptum  reliquit,  vulgo  quidem  id 
appellatur,  quod  ab  arcu  mittitur, 
sed  et  omne  significatur,  quod  manu 
cujusdam  mittitur:  sequitur  ergo, 
ut  et  lapis  et  lignum  et  ferrum  hoc 
nomine  contineatur.  Dictumque 
ab  eo,  quod  in  longinquum  mittitur, 
a  GrsBca  voce  figuratum,  otto  tov 
rr/kov :  et  hano  significationem  inve- 
nire  possumus  et  in  Grseco  nomine : 
nam  quod  nos  telum  appellamus,  illi 
/ScXof  appellant  ajr6  rov  fidkXea-Oai, 
Admonet  nos  Xenophon;  nam  ita 
Boripsit:  koi  to.  ^fkij  ofJtov  «(f>ipeTo, 
Xayxai,  ro{«v/uiTa,  a-<i>€vd6v(U,  irXtlaroi 
dc  Koi  XiBoi.  Sicani  -autem  appel- 
lantur  a  sica,  quod  significat  ferreum 


5.  Also  the  lex  Cornelia  de  eica/riiSf 
which  strikes  with  the  sword  of  ven* 
geance  murderers  and  those  who  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  a  man  go  armed  with 
a  telum.  By  telum,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation given  by  our  Gaius  in  his 
conunentaries  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  is 
ordinarily  meant  anything  that  is  shot 
from  a  bow,  but  it  eqimlly  signifies 
anything  sent  from  the  hand.  Thus, 
a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
for  it  merely  implies  something  im- 
pelled to  a  distance,  being  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  n/Xov.  And  the 
corresponding  word  in  Gre^  has  the 
same  signification,  for  what  we  call 
telwn  they  call  /SeXor,  from  ^WtfrBai, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Xenophon,  who 
says, '  they  collected  the  weapons  (/ScXi;) 
— spears,  arrows,  slings,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  stones.'  Assassins  are  called 
»icarU  from  sica,  an  iron  knife.   By  the 
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cnltrnm.  Eadem  lege  et  venefici 
oapite  damnantur,  qui  artibos 
odiosis,  tarn  venenis  qnam  Busurris 
magicis  homines  occiderunt  vel  mala 
medicamenta  publico  vendiderunt. 


same  law,  poisoners  are  capitally  con- 
demned who  by  hateful  arts  nse  poisom 
or  magic  charms  to  kill  men,  or  pub- 
licly sell  hurtful  drugs. 


D.  xlviii.  8. 1.  pr.  and  1 ;  D.  1. 16.  288.  2. 


Lex  Cornelia  de   sicariis, 
Sylla,  B.C.  81. 

6.  Alia  deinde  lex  asperrimum 
crimen  nova  poena  persequitur,  qus 
Pompeia  de  parrioidiis  vocatur. 
Qua  cavetur,  ut,  si  quis  parentis 
aut  filii  aut  omnino  adfectionis  ejus, 
qu8B  nuncupatione  parricidii  con- 
tmetur,  fata  properaveht,  sive  clam 
sive  palam  id  ausus  faerit,  nee  non 
is,  cujus  dolo  malo  id  feictum  est, 
vel  conscius  oriminis  existit,  licet 
•extraneus  sit,  pcena  parricidii  punia- 
tur  et  ne^ue  gladio  neque  ignibus 
neque  uUi  alii  soUemni  poans  sub- 
jugetur,  sed  insutus  culeo  cum  cane 
et  gallo  gallinaceo  et  vipera  et  simia 
et  inter  ejus  ferckles  angustias  com- 
prehensus,  secundum  quod  regionis 
quahtas  tulerit,  vel  in  vicinum  mare 
vel  in  amnem  projiciatur,  ut  omni 
elementorum  usu  vivus  carere  inci- 
piat,  et  ei  caelum  superstiti,  terra 
mortuo  auferatur.  Si  quis  autem 
alias  cognatione  vel  adfinitate  con- 
junctas  personas  necaverit,  poenam 
legis  Comeliae  de  sicariis  sustinebit. 


passed  daring  the   dictatorsliip  of 

6.  Another  law,  the  20X  PoYispeta  <2f 
panricidviSf  inflicts  on  the  most  honible 
of  crimes  a  strange  punishment.  It 
provides,  that  any  one  whohashAEtened 
the  deatii  of  a  parent  or  child,  or  of 
any  other  relation  whose  murder  is 
legally  termed  parricide,  whether  he 
acts  openly  or  secretly,  and  whoever 
instigates  or  is  an  accomplice  in  the 
conamission  of  the  crime,  although  a 
stranger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty  of 
parricide.  He  will  be  punished,  not 
by  the  sword,  nor  by  fire,  nor  by  any 
ordinary  mode  of  punishment,  bat  he 
is  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog, 
a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  en- 
closed in  this  horrible  prison  he  is  to 
be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  into  a 
river,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  he  may 
begin  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
elements,  and  that  the  air  may  be  de- 
nied to  hiTTi  while  he  lives,  and  the 
earth  when  he  dies.  He  who  Idlls 
persons  allied  to  him  by  cognation 
or  alliance,  other  than  those  we  have 
mentioned,  shall  undergo  the  penalty 
of  the  lex  Cornelia  de  aicariu. 
D.  xlviii.  9. 1,  9 ;  C.  ix.  17. 

Lex  Pompeia  de  parricidiis,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Pom- 
peius,  B.C.  52.  The  punishment  mentioned  in  the  text  is  borrowed 
jfrom  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  lex  Pompeia, 
under  the  term  parricidium,  embraced  the  murder  of  any  ascend- 
ant, of  a  brother  or  sister,  of  a  husband  or  wife,  of  consobrini,  of 
a  step-father,  step-mother,  father-in-ldw,  mother-in-law,  Ac.,  of 
a  patron,  and  of  a  child  if  killed  by  the  mother  or  grandfather, 
but  not  if  killed  by  the  father.  (D.  xlviii.  9.  1.)  If  there  was 
no  river  at  hand,  the  offender  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 
<D.  xlviii.  9.  9.  pr.) 


7.  Item  lex  Comeha  de  falsis, 
qusB  etiam  testamentaria  vocatur, 
pcBuam  irrogat  ei,  qui  testamentimi 
vel  aliud  instmmentum  fEJsum  scri- 
pserit,  signaverit,  recitaverit,  sub- 
jecerit,  quive  signum  adulterinum 
fecerit,  sculpserit,  expresserit  sciens 
dolo  malo.    Ejusque  legis  poena  in 


7.  Also  the  lex  Cornelia  de  fahU, 
otherwise  called  te«te«t«nf aria,  pun- 
ishes any  one  who  shall  have  written, 
sealed,  read,  or  substituted  a  fifdee  tes- 
tament, or  any  other  instrument,  or 
shall  have  made,  cut,  or  impressed  a 
feJse  seal,  knowingly  and  maliciously. 
The  penalty  is,  upon  a  slave,  the  ex- 
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servos  xdiimimi  sapplicimn  est,  quod 
«t  in  lege  de  sicariis  et  veneficis  ser- 
vatur,  in  liberos  vero  deportatio. 


treme  punishment  of  the  law,  as  is 
pronounced  by  the  lex  Cornelia  upon 
assassins  and  poisoners ;    that  upon 
freemen  is  deportation. 
D.  3dviii.  10.  1.  4,  18;  D.  xlviii.  10.  16.  1. 


Lex  Comdia  de  falsis^  or  Cornelia  testamentariay  was  passed 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  B.C.  81. 


8.  Item  lex  Jidia  de  vi  publioa 
sen  privata  adversus  eos  exoritur, 
qui  vim  vel  armatam  vel  sine  armis 
oonmiiserint.  Sed  si  quidem  armata 
vis  arguatur,  deportatio  ei  ex  lege 
Julia  de  vi  publica  irrogatur  :  si 
vero  sine  armis,  in  tertiam  partem 
bonomm  publicatio  imponitur.  Sin 
autem  per  vim  raptus  virginis  vel 
viduffl  vel  sanctimonialis,  velatse  vel 
tdise,  fuerit  perpetratus,  tunc  et  pec- 
catores  et  ei,  qui  opem  flagitio  dede- 
runt,  capite  pxmiuntur  secundum 
nostras  constitutionis  definitionem, 
ex  qua  hfiBC  apertius  possibile  est 


8.  Also  the  lex  JuUa  de  vi  publica 
seu  privata  punishes  those  who  are 
guilty  of  violence,  whether  with  armed 
force  or  without.  For  violence  with 
armed  force,  the  penidty  inflicted  by 
the  lex  JuUa  de  vi  pvhUca  is  deporta- 
tion. For  violence  without  arms,  it 
is  the  confiscation  of  a  third  of  the 
ofifender*s  property.  But  in  case  of 
the  rape  of  a  virgin,  a  widow,  a  per- 
son devoted  to  rehgion,  whether  wear- 
ing the  veil  or  not,  bo^  the  ravishers 
and  all  who  have  aided  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  are  punished 
capitally,  according  to  the  provisions 
scure.  of  our  constitution,  in  which  may  be 

found  fhUer  information  on  this  head. 
D.  xlviii.  6.  10.  2;  C.  ix.  18.  1. 

Lesa  Jtdia  de  vi,  passed  in  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar  or  Angnstus, 
but  its  exact  date  is  not  known. 


9.  Lex  Julia  peculatus  eos  punit, 
qui  peouniam  vel  rem  publicam  vel 
sacram  vel  religiosam  farati  fuerint. 
Sed  si  quidem  ipsi  indices  tempore 
administrationis  publicas  pecimias 
subtraxerunt,  capitali  animadver- 
sione  puniuntur,  et  non  solum  hi, 
sed  etiam  qui  mimsterium  eis  ad 
hoc  adhibuerunt  vel  qui  subtracta 
ab  his  scientes  susceperunt :  alii 
vero,  qui  in  hano  legem  inciderint, 
poense  deportationis  subjugantur. 

D.  xlviii.  18. 


9.  Also  the  lex  Julia peculattu-pTUX' 
ishes  those  who  have  stolen  public 
money  or  property,  or  anything  sacred 
or  rehgious.  Magistrates,  who,  during 
the  time  of  their  administration,  have 
stolen  the  public  money,  are  punishable 
capitally,  as  also  are  all  who  aid  them 
in  their  robbery,  or  who  knowingly 
receive  their  plunder  from  them.  Other 
persons  who  offend  against  this  law  are 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  deportation. 

1,  3 ;  C.  ix.  28. 


Lex  Jtdia  peculatus.  The  exact  date  of  this  law  is  also  un- 
known. It  probably  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  lex  Jtdia 
de  vi. 


10.  Est  et  inter  publica  judicia 
lex  Fabia  de  plagianis,  qusB  inter- 
dmn  capitis  poenam  ex  sacris  consti- 
tutionibus  irrogat,  interdum  levio- 
rem. 


10.  There  is  also  among  the  laws 
giving  rise  to  pubHc  prosecutions  the 
lex  Fabia  de  plagiarUa,  which  inflicts, 
in  certain  cases,  capital  punishment 
according  to  the  constitutions,  some- 
times a  lighter  punishment. 
20.  7. 


Cicero  refers  to  this  law  (pro  Babirio,  3),  but  nothing  more  is 
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known  of  it.  A  plagiarius  waa  on©  who  knowingly  kept  in  irons, 
or  confined,  sold,  gave,  or  bought  a  citizen  (whether  fi:eeboni  or 
a  freedman)  or  the  slave  of  another. 

11.  Sunt  prseterea  pnblica  judi-  11.  The  following  laws  also  pertain 
oia  lex  Julia  ambitus  et  lex  Julia  to  public  proseoutions :  the  lex  JuUa 
repetundarum  et  lex  Julia  de  ambitus,  the  lex  JuUa  repetundarum. 
annona  et  lex  Julia  de  residuis,  the  lex  JuUa  de  annona,  and  the  lex 
qu8B  de  certis  oapitulis  loquuntur  JuHa  de  residuds.  These  laws  apply 
et  animse  quidem  amiBsionem  non  to  certain  special  oases,  and  do  not 
irrogant,  abis  autem  pcenis  eos  sub-  carry  with  them  the  punishment  of 
jiciunt,  qui  prseoepta  earum  negle-  death,  but  lesser  punishments,  against 
xerint.  offenders. 

D.  xlviii.  11;  D.  xlviii.  18.  2.  and  4.  8,  4,  5;  D.  xlviii.  12.  2; 
D.  xlviii.  14. 

Lex  Julia  ambitus,  made  in  the  time  of  AngnstnB,  to  i^f^e^ 
illegal  methods  of  seeking  oflSices.     (D.  xlviii.  14.) 

Lex  Julia  repetundarum^  made  in  the  time  of  Jnlins  Caesar, 
to  punish  magistrates  or  jadges  for  receiving  bribes.    (D.  xlviiL  11.) 

Lex  JuUa  de  armona^  made  to  repress  combinations  for  height- 
ening the  price  of  provisions.     (D.  xlviii.  12.) 

Lex  Julia  de  residuis,  made  to  punish  those  who  gave  an  in- 
complete account  of,  or  misappropriated,  public  moneys  oonunitted 
to  their  charge.     (D.  xlviii.  13.  2.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  these  last  two  laws  belong  to  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  Augustus. 

12.  Sed  de  publiois  judioiis  hsec  12.  This  notice  of  public  proeecn- 
expoBuimus,  ut  vobis  possibile  sit  tions  has  only  been  meant  to  give  yoa 
Bummo  digito  et  quasi  per  indicem  the  merest  sketch  that  might  serve  you 
ea  tetigisse.  Alioquin  dihgentior  as  a  guide  to  studying  them.  Yon 
eorom  scientia  vobis  ex  latioribus  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  gain  ft 
digestonmi  sive  pandectarum  libris  more  complete  knowledge  of  them  from 
Beo  propitio  adventura  est.  the  fuller  account  given  in  the  Digest 

or  Pandects. 
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SUMMAEY, 

BOOK  I. 

SOUHCEB  OF  LAW. 

Pbiyatb  Law  :  its  Sotjboes.— The  Institutes  treat  of  private  law, 
jus  prwatnm,  the  law  that  has  to  do  with  individnals,  as  distinguiAed 
from  jus  'publwiMtty  that  which  regards  the  Roman  Empire  and  regulates 
religious  worship  and  dvil  administration.  (Tit.  1.  4,  note.)  The 
sources  of  private  law  are  natural  law^  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
civil  law.  (A.)  The  two  first  are,  in  the  system  of  Gaius,  identical. 
That  law  which  right  reason  commands,  jus  naturale,  is  also  that  law 
which  is  found  to  be  common  to  the  legal  systems  of  different  nations. 
Justinian  sometimes  adopts  this  metiiod  of  speaking,  and  sometimes 
borrows  passages  in  which  the  jus  natwrah  has  a  larger  sense,  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  jtLS  gentium^  and  is  extended  to  the  rules  which 
instinct  makes  animals  obey.  (Tit.  2.  pr.  note.)  (B.)  The  civil  law 
is  the  special  law  of  the  Romans,  and  is  derived  from  the  following 
sources: — 

Sources  of  the  Jus  Civile, — 1.  Laws  (leges)  passed  by  the  covnitia 
emiata  or  centfwriata,  2.  Plebiscita,  which  by  the  lex  Hortensia 
bound  the  whole  people.  (Tit.  2.  4.)  8.  Senatusconstdtaj  which,  espe- 
cially after  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  had  the  force  of  laws.  (6.)* 

4.  The  imperial  constitutions,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  lex  regia 
or  law  passed  by  the  comitia  cwriata  conferring  the  imperium,  had  the 
force  of  law,  and  which  were  of  three  kinds :  (a)  epistoUBf  mavdata, 
rescriptaj  announcements  of  the  imperial  will  to  different  authorities  ; 
(b)  t^eoTfito,  judicial  decisions  of  the  Emperor;  (c)  e^Ztcto,  enactments.  (6.) 

5.  The  edicts  of  the  praetors  {jus  Jumorarium),  who  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  their  year  of  office  the  rules  they  would  follow  in 
what  was  termed  the  edicifum  perpetfwwm^  which  ran  on  from  year  to 
year  under  successive  praetors,  with  such  additions  and  changes  as 
each  might  think  necessary,  and  which  assumed  a  final  shape  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  curule  sediles  also  issued  edicts,  which  were 
part  of  the  jus  honorarium.  (7.)  6.  The  responsa  prudentium,  who 
were  first  called  on  officially  by  Augustus  to  give  their  opinions,  and 

*  When  a  ntunber  is  placed  between  brackets,  as  here  (5),  it  shows  to  which 
paragraph  of  the  Title  last  mentioned  reference  is  made. 
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whose  decisions,  when  those  who  gave  them  agreed,  were  invested  bjr 
Hadrian  with  the  force  of  law.  Special  authority  was  given  by  Theo- 
dosius  n.  to  the  writings  of  the  five  great  jurists,  and,  in  case  of  their 
disagreement,  to  the  writings  of  Papinian.  (8.)  7.  Custom,  too,  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  private  law,  for  customs  are  like  laws,  legem  imi- 
tantur.  Laws  might  be  abrogated  by  desuetude  (11),  but  particulu* 
customs  could  not  prevail  against  general  law.  (9.) 


LAW  RELATING  TO  PSB80N8. 

Private  law  relates  to  persons,  to  things  (including  obligations),, 
and  actions.  The  law  relating  to  persons  is  first  treated  under  the 
three  heads  of  status,  that  is,  the  legal  capacity  of  persons,  viz.,  libertas, 
cimtas,  and  familia ;  and  as  libertas  comes  first,  the  first  division  of 
persons  noticed  is  that  into  persons  who  are  not  free,  i.e.  slaves,  and 
those  who  are  freed,  libertini,  or  free  by  birth,  ingenm. 

Slaves. — Slavery,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  recognised 
by  the  law  of  nations,  is  based  on  the  fleust  that  those  who  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  slaves  had  been  preserved  from  death  when  defeated 
and  captured  in  war.  But  all  slaves  are  not  captured  in  war :  how 
then  do  these  others  become  slaves  ?  1.  By  birth,  for  the  children  of 
a  female  slave  always  follow  her  condition ;  and,  2,  slavery  is  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  on  persons  bom  free,  as  upon  a  free  person  who,  to 
share  the  price,  colludes  with  a  fictitious  vendor  who  sells  him  as  a 
slave,  and  on  others  guilty  of  great  crimes,  servi  pcma.  (Tit.  3.) 
Opposed  to  slaves  are  those  who  are  bom  free,  bom  in  matrimony,  or,, 
if  not,  of  a  woman  who  at  any  time  after  conception  was  free.  (Tit.  4.) 
Lastly,  there  is  an  intermediate  class,  those  bom  slaves,  but  made  free 
(lUiertini),  and  their  position  depended  on  the  mode  and  circumstances 
of  the  manumission. 

Manumission. — ^If  manumission  was  made  in  any  one  of  Hie  three 
modes  known  to  theTold  law,  censu,  vindicta,  or  testamento,  it  was  said 
to  be  legitima;  the  slave  became  by  manumission  a  Boman  citizen 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  by  the  lex  JEUa  Sentia,  another 
condition  was  imposed,  and  it  was  necessary  that,  unless  the  manu- 
mission was  made  vindieta,  the  emancipated  slave  should  be  thirty 
years  old  and  the  manumittor  twenty  (Tit.  6.  4) ;  unless  some  good 
cause  (5)  for  dispensing^with  this  mle  was  shown  to  the  council.  The 
requirement  of  age*in  the  testator,  in  the  case  of  manumission  by 
testament,  was  first  reduced  by  Justinian  from  twenty  years  to  sevtti- 
teen,  and  subsequently^ done  away  with.  (Tit.  6.  7,  note.)  It  was 
also  necessary  that  the  master  should  have  complete  ownership  of  the 
slave.  (Tit.  5.  8,  note.)  But  if  the  manumission  fieuled  in  any  of 
these  respects,  or  if  it  was  made  in  a  private  manner,  as  by  letter,  or 
in  presence^of  friends,  the  emancipated  slave  was  in  the  position  of  a 
Latiivus,  not  in  that  of  a  Boman  citizen,  it  being,  however,  open  to 
him  to  rise  to  the  position   of  a  citizen  by  certain  modes,  and  chiefly 
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by  rendering  public  services.  (Tit.  6,  8,  note.)  If,  previously  to 
emancipation,  slaves  had  been  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  then  they 
were  only  raised  by  emancipation  to  the  rank  of  dediticii  or  surrendered 
enemies.  Justinian  abohshed  these  distinctions  and  made  every  eman- 
cipated slave  a  Boman  citizen.  (Tit.  5.  8.)  Further,  the  lex  Mlia 
Sentia  nullified  manumissions  made  in  prejudice  of  creditors,  except 
that  a  slave,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  inheritance,  might 
be  made  the  sole  and  necessary  heir  of  the  testator  (Tit.  6.  pr.,  1) ; 
and  the  lex  Fmia  Ganinia,  abolished  by  Justinian,  limited  the  number 
of  slaves  a  testator  might  manumit  (Tit.  7).  The  power  of  a  master 
over  his  slave,  formerly  unlimited,  was  gradually  subjected  to  many 
restrictions.  The  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  extended  the  provisions  of 
Sy]Ia*s  law,  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sica/riis,  which  punished  with  death  or 
exile  the  homicide  of  the  slave  of  another,  to  the  case  of  a  master 
killing  his  own  slave ;  and  also  protected  slaves  crueUy  treated  and 
fleeing  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor.  (Tit.  8.  2.)  Gradually,  not  only 
the  life,  but  the  person,  and  even  the  property,  in  iiEM^t  though  not  in 
law,  of  the  slave  were  protected.    (Tit.  8.  2,  note.) 

CiviTAB  is  indirectly  treated  in  the  preceding  notice  of  LaHm,  and 
in  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  Titles,  in  which  the  loss  of  citizenship  is 
noticed.  But  the  subject  mainly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  public  law, 
and  the  rest  of  the  First  Book  is  occupied  with  considering  the  third 
head  of  status,  FamuiIA. — ^Here  the  main  division  is  into  persons  not  std 
juris  and  persons  sui  jwris.  The  position  of  persons  not  sui  juris  is  a 
consequence  of  the  patria  potestas.  The  subject  of  the  patria  potes* 
tasj  the  power  of  the  fftther  over  his  descenduits,  originally  not  much 
less  than  that  of  a  master  over  his  slaves,  is  discussed  in  the  ninth 
and  three  following  Titles.  Justinian  inquires,  1,  How  it  arises; 
2,  How  it  is  ended  ? 

Patbia  Potbstas  :  how  it  arises. — It  arises  in  three  ways,  by, 
1,  Marriage  ;  2,  Legitimation ;  8,  Adoption. 

I.  Mabbiaoe. — In  order  that  marriage  may  give  rise  to  the  patria 
potestasj  it  must  be  according  to  law  {justcermptiai),  and  for  this  there 
were  three  requisites :  1,  Puberty  (fourteen  years  for  husband,  twelve 
for  wife) ;  2,  Consent  of  the  parties,  the  intention  to  be  married  mani- 
fested by  the  woman  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  man ;  and 
8,  Connubium ;  the  parties  must  be  legally  capable  of  being  married 
to  each  other. 

There  were  three  ways  in  which  the  parties  might  fJEbil  to  have  this 
legal  capacity.  1.  They,  or  one  of  them,  might  be  persons  or  a  person 
whom  the  State  held  to  be  incapable  of  forkning  the  nexus  termed 
justcs  nuptia ;  as,  for  instance,  a  citizen  and  a  foreigner  could  not 
form  the  tie  oijusta  miptia,  &c.  (Tit.  10.  pr.  and  11,  note.)  2.  They 
might  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  (Tit.  10.  1-10) ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  relationship  by  adoption,  as  well  as  by 
blood,  constitutes  a  bar.  (Tit.  10.  2.)  8.  They  might,  or  one  of  them 
might,  be  in  potestate,  and  then,  unless  the  consent  of  the  person  in 
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Kfhose  potestas  they  were  was  obtained,  the  marriage  was  inTalid. 
(Tit.  10.  pr.)  Divoroe  was  always  permitted  by  mutual  consent,  but 
repudiation  by  one  party  only  mider  penalties,  except  in  case  of  mis- 
ixmduct,  and  with  certain  solemn  forms. 

II.  liEaiTiMATiON,  by  which  the  offspring  of  concubinage  were  placed 
in  the  position  of  liheri  legitimiy  and  this  could  be  effected  in  three  ways. 
1.  Oblation  to  the  ctma,  i.e.  enrolling  the  child  in  the  number  of  those 
on  whom  the  chief  burdens  of  provincial  towns  feU.  2.  The  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parents ;  an  act  attesting  the  marriage  and  the  ratifi- 
eation  by  the  children  being  necessary.  8.  The  rescript  of  the  emperor, 
granted  in  case  one  of  the  parents  was  dead.    (Tit.  10.  18.) 

m.  Adoption. — ^A  general  term,  under  which  is  included  adoptio 
properly  so  called,  when  a  person  in  potestate  was  given  in  adoption, 
and  anrogatio  when  the  person  adopted  was  sm  juris.  (Tit.  11.) 
Adoption  in  the  old  law  was  effected  by  three  sales  to  destroy  the 
yatvia  potestas  of  the  person  given  in  adoption,  and  a  fictitious  process, 
in  jwre  eessio,  by  which  the  person  adopted  was  given  over  to  the 
adopter ;  for  which  process  Justinian  substituted  the  execution  of  a 
deed  before  a  magistrate.  Arrogaiio  had  a  more  public  character,  and 
was  made  originally  before  the  eti/ria,  then  before  lictors  representing  the 
curiae  and  subsequently  by  imperial  rescript.  (1.)  Originally  a  person 
adopted  or  arrogated  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  person  adopting  or 
arrogating,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  so  by  birth,  and  was  not  in  any 
way  protected  against  him ;  but  Justinian  entirely  altered  the  law  as 
to  adoptiOy  and  under  his  legislation  (unless  the  adopter  was  an  ascen- 
dant paternal  or  maternal  of  the  adopted,  in  which  case  the  rules  of 
the  old  law  operated),  the  person  adopted  did  not  pass  at  all  into  the 
family  of  the  adopter,  but  remained  in  his  natural  family ;  and  the 
only  effect  of  adoption  was  to  give  the  adopted  a  right  of  succession  to 
the  adopter  if  intestate.  Provisions  were  also  made  to  protect  the 
arrogated  if  he  was  not  of  the  age  of  puberty.  Such  an  arrogation 
was  not  permitted  unless  after  inquiry  it  had  been  found  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  arrogated,  and  if  he  was  emancipated  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
although  for  a  good  reason,  he  got  aU  his  own  property  back,  while,  if 
he  was  disinherited  or  emancipated  without  good  reason  before  that 
age,  he  not  only  got  his  own  property  back,  but  got  a  fourth  of  the 
arrogator's  property  {qiuvrta  Antonina) ;  and  lastly,  when  he  attained 
puberty,  he  could  have  the  arrogation  rescinded  if  prejudicial  to  him, 
(8,  note.)  Women,  who  had  lost  their  own  children,  were  permitted 
by  the  emperors  to  adopt.  (10.)  The  chief  rule  as  to  the  capacity 
of  adopting  is  that  adoption  is  said  to  imitate  nature,  and  therefore 
the  adopter  must  be  eighteen  years  at  least  older  than  the  adopted,  so 
as  to  permit  physically  of  his  having  been  the  natural  father.  (4.) 

Patbia  Potestas  :  how  ended. —  The  patria  potestas  might 
be  dissolved  in  four  ways.  1.  Death  of  the  parent ;  the  grandson, 
however,  whose  father  was  living,  passing  into  the  power  of  the 
father  on  the  grandfather's  death.  (Tit.  12.  pr.)    2.  Deminutio  capitis ; 
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the  £ather  or  son  losing  that  civic  position  which  was  necessary  for  the 
exercise  otpatria  potestas  ;  and  this  might  happen  by  (a)  deportatio  in 
inaulam  (1) ;  (b)  condemnatio  to  be  a  senms  pcmcR  (8) ;  and  (c)  capti- 
vitas.  But  if  the  capite  minutiis  was  restored  by  the  emperor  to  his 
former  rights  (1),  or  if  the  prisoner  became  free,  then  (by  what  in  the 
second  of  these  cases  was  termed  jz^  postUminii)  the  father  was  placed 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  if  the  deportatio  or  captivitas  had  not 
taken  place.  (5.)  S.  Attaiivment  of  dignities yhy  the  mnekitoining  the 
patriciate  (4)  or,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Institutes,  other 
dignities.  (4,  note.)  4.  Emancipation^  which,  under  the  old  law,  was 
effected  by  three  fictitious  sales  made  by  the  father,  and  then  the 
purchaser  reselling  the  son  to  the  fftther,  who  then  manumitted  him ; 
the  object  of  this  being  that  the  father,  being  the  manumittor,  might 
have  the  rights  of  patronage,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  same  right  of 
succession  to  the  son  as  the  manumittor  of  a  slave  had,  in  case  of  his 
enfranchisement.  (Tit.  12.  6,  note,  and  Tit.  5.  8,  note.)  Under  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  emancipation  was  effected  by  a  declaration 
before  a  judge  or  magistrate.  (Tit.  12.  6.) 

Otheb  Fobms  of  Potbbtas. — In  order  to  make  the  subject  of 
Potestas  complete,  we  ought  to  notice  not  only,  1,  the  power  of  the 
master  over  the  slave,  and  2,  the  power  of  the  father  over  his  descendants, 
but  8,  the  power  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  who  passed  in  manum, 
as  she  did  when  married,  by  (a)  confarreatio ;  (b)  coemption  or  fictitious 
sale ;  and  (c)  v^its,  the  parties  living  together  for  a  year  without  the 
wife  breaking  the  use  by  three  nights*  absence  (Tit.  10.  pr.,  note) ;  and 
4,  the  power,  in  the  old  law,  of  the  purchaser  over  a  person  in  mancipio, 
that  is,  sold  to  him  by  the  father  of  the  person  sold,  the  person  in 
mancipio  being,  as  regards  the.  purchaser,  almost  in  the  position  of  a 
slave,  although,  as  regards  others,  he  was  still  ingenuus.  (Tit.  8.  pr., 
note.) 

Pebsonb  sui  Juris  :  their  Incapacities.  Tutors  and  Curators. 
— From  the  beginning  of  the  8th  Title  we  have  been  considering  per- 
sons inpotestate.  We  now  turn  to  persons  suijwris ;  but  it  is  only  of 
certain  incapacities  of  persons  sui  juris  that  the  Institutes  treat :  inca- 
pacities arising  from,  1,  age  ;  2,  physical  or  mental  infirmity ;  or  (so  far 
as  reference  is  made  to  an  earlier  period  of  law),  8,  sex.  Tutors  were 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  and  authorise  the  acts  of  pupils  under 
the  age  of  puberty ;  and  curators  might  be  appointed  to  watch  over, 
1 ,  prodigals ;  2,  persons  afflicted  with  mental  or  great  physical  infirmity ; 
3,  persons  above  the  age  of  puberty,  but  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  rest  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  tutors  and 
curators. 

*^       Tutors  :  how  appointed. — Tutors  are  first  divided,  according  to 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  into,  1,  Testamentary,  2,  Legitimate, 

8,  Fiduciary,  and  4,  Given  by  the  magistrate. 

I.  Testamentary  Tutors :   who  may  appoitU.-^The  paterfamilias 

may  appoint  testamentary  tutors  to  all  descendants  under  his  power 
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who  become  sui  juris  on  his  death.  (Tit.  13.  8.)  This  excludes  grand- 
children having  a  father  living,  who,  by  the  death  of  iiie  paterfamUioi, 
come  mider  the  power  of  their  own  father  (8),  and  includes  posthumons 
children  of  the  paterfamilias^  who  become  sui  juris  at  his  death.  (4.i 
->  The  wishes  of  the  father  were  also  carried  out  by  the  magistrate  (usually 
\y^  *  as  a  matter  of  course),  if  he  appointeijvitiuittljui'  by  his  testament  to  an 
emancipated  child  y  and  the  magistrate  generally  ratified,  after  he  had 
inquired  into  the  circumstances,  the  appointment  of  a  testamentary 
tutor  by  a  father  in  case  of  his  natural  children,  or  such  an  appointment 
by  others  who  had  a  strong  interest  in,  or  had  left  property  to,  any  child 
under  the  age  of  puberty.  (6,  note.) 

Testamentary  Tutors  :  who  may  he  appointed, — A  filinsfamHiai 
could  be  appointed  to  the  office,  as  it  was  of  a  public  character.  (Tit. 
14.  pr.)  Women  could  not,  although  the  emperor  would  sometime!: 
interfere  to  confirm  their  appointment.  (Tit.  14.  pr.,  note.)  Slavescoold 
not ;  and,  if  a  slave  of  the  testator  was  appointed  tutor,  the  appointment 
was  held  to  carry  the  freedom  of  the  slave  with  it,  and  if  the  testator 
appointed  the  slave  of  another,  this  imposed  on  the  testamentary  heir 
the  duty  of  purchasing,  if  possible,  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  If  a 
madman,  or  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  was  appointed 
a  testamentary  tutor,  he  could  only  act  if  he  became  sane,  or  after 
he  was  twenty-five,  and,  meantime,  the  magistrate  appointed  another 
tutor.  (2.)  A  tutor  could  be  appointed  to  hold  his  office  after  or  np 
to  a  certain  time  (8),  but  he  could  not  be  appointed  to  discharge  one 
portion  only  of  the  functions  of  a  tutor,  as  he  was  given  to  the  person. 
not  to  the  property.  (4.) 

II.  Legitimate  Tutors  (i.e.  called  to  their  office  by  the  statute  kw).— 
1.  In  case  no  testamentary  tutor  had  been  appointed,  the  a^na^  had  a 
claim,  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  tutors,  and  heoee 
were  called  legitimi  tutores  (Tit.  15.  pr.),  and  this  includes  the  case  of 
the  testamentary  tutor  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator.  (2.)  Under 
the  later  emperors  the  mother,  and  even  the  grandmother,  might  be 
appointed  tutors,  where  none  was  appointed  by  testament.  (8,  note.) 
The  right  to  be  tutor  did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnatic  but  only  to 
those  nearest  in  degree,  all  those  in  the  same  degree  sharing  the  office. 
(Tit.  16.  7.) 

Capitis  DEMmuTio. — The  tie  of  agnation  being  severed  by  capi^ 
deminutio,  the  Institutes  digress  to  explain,  in  the  16th  Tide,  vhat 
capitis  deminutio  means.  It  means  a  change  in  the  caputs  or  legal  exist- 
ence, of  a  person,  so  that  his  status  undergoes  change  in  one  or  more, 
or  all,  of  its  elements,  viz.  liberty,  citizenship,  and  family.  (Tit.  16.  pr.) 
The  deminutio  is  termed  maadma  when  all  three  elements  are  lost,  when 
the  capite  minutus  ceases  to  be  free  and  to  be  a  citizen,  and  loses  his 
family  position,  as  would  happen  in  the  case  of  servipcma,  fireedmec 
condemned  to  be  again  slaves  for  ingratitude,  and  fireemen  joining  in  a 
fraudulent  sale  of  themselves.  (1.)  The  capitis  deminutio  was  called 
m^edia  when  liberty  was  not  touched,  but  citizenship  was  lost,  and  with 
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it  family  position,  as  would  happen  in  the  case  of  any  one  interdicted  fire 
and  water,  or  deported  to  an  island.  (2.)  The  capitis  deminutio  was 
said  to  be  minima  when  liberty  and  citizenship  were  not  touched,  but 
the  family  position  was  altered,  as  in  the  case  of  adoption,  arrogation, 
emancipation,  or,  in  the  old  law,  a  wife's  passing  in  manvm,  (8.)  The 
rights  of  agnation  are  affected  by  all  the  three  kinds,  but  those  of  cog- 
nation only  by  the  maxima  and  media.  (6.)  The  minima  capitis  demi- 
nutio, or  change  of  family,  so  f&r  changed  the  legal  existence  of  the  person 
undergoing  it  that,  under  the  old  law,  he  not  only  lost  his  place  in  the 
intestate  succession  of  the  family  he  quitted,  but  he  could  not  be  sued 
for  his  antecedent  debts,  and  any  usufructs  he  held  came  to  an  end. 
(8,  note.)  Mere  loss  of  dignity,  and  even  infamy,  produced  no  change 
of  statTis.  (5.) 

2.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  legitimate  tutors.  Patrons  are  the 
legitimate  tutors  of  their  freedmen  and  freedwomen.  In  case  the 
manumittors  are  dead,  their  children  are  the  legitimate  tutors  of  the 
freedmen  and  freedwomen.  (Tit.  17.) 

8.  Parents  are  the  legitimate  tutors  of  their  children  or  other  de- 
scendants whom  they  have  emancipated  below  the  age  of  puberty. 
(Tit.  18.) 

III.  Fidticiarr/  Tutors. — In  case  the  master  emancipated  his  slave, 
and  died  before  the  freedman  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutelage 
of  this  slave  passed  by  law,  or  rather  by  an  extension  of  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Tit.  17),  to  the  children  of  the  emancipator.  But  if  an 
ascendant  emancipated  his  descendant,  and  died  before  the  person 
emancipated  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutelage  also  passed  to 
the  children  of  the  emancipator,  but  it  was  n6t  supposed  to  do  so  by 
any  express  law,  and  the  tutors  in  this  case  were  called,  not  legitimi, 
but  fidudariif  a  term  properly  applied  to  the  nominal  tutor,  who,  in 
case  of  emancipation,  did  not  resell  to  the  father,  but  himself  emanci- 
pated the  son,  and  had  thus,  as  emancipator,  the  tutelage,  which  he 
held  in  trust  (whence  he  was  CBXiedi  fidiunarius)  for  the  father.  (Tit.  19.) 

rV.  Tutors  appointed  by  the  magistrate. — Tutors  were  appelated  by 
the  magistrate  under  the  lex  Atilia  and  the  lex  Julia  et  Titia.  Under 
the  first  of  these  laws  a  tutor  was  appointed  at  Home  by  the  prsetor  and 
a  majority  of  the  tribunes ;  and  under  the  second,  in  the  provinces,  by 
iheprcBses  (Tit.  20.  pr.),  if  there  was  no  tutor  on  whom  the  office 
devolved  under  the  heads  of  appointment  already  noticed,  or  if  fi:om 
any  cause  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiice.  (1,  2.)  Subsequently, 
under  the  empire,  the  tutor  was  in  such  cases  appointed  at  Eome  by 
the  prafectus  urhis,  if  the  position  of  the  pupil  was  a  high  one,  and  by 
the  prcBtor  urbanus  if  it  was  not.  The  presses  appointed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and,  in  cases  of  small  importance,  the  local  magistrates ;  but 
these  magistrates  needed  the  preliminary  authority  of  the  prceses.  In 
all  cases,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circumstances  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  made.  (Tit.  20.  4.)  Justinian,  in  cases  where  the  fortune 
flf  the  pupil  or  adult  (for  here  we  have  a  provision  extending  to  curators) 
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did  not  exceed  500  solidiy  allowed  the  local  magistrate  to  appoint  with- 
out any  authorisation,  merely  taking  security  from  the  person  appointed, 
without  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (5.) 

Tutelage  of  Women. — Under  the  old  law  women  were  in  tutelage 
all  their  lives,  even  after  they  had  hecome  sui  juris,  the  tutor  heing  ap- 
pointed by  the  testament  of  the  husband,  if  she  was  in  manuy  and  the 
husband  could  not  only  appoint  a  tutor,  but  give  the  wife  the  option  of 
choosing  one.  If  no  testamentary  tutor  was  appointed,  the  nearest 
ognattLS  was  the  tutor  ;  and  the  tutor  might  be  changed,  either  by  his 
act,  or  on  the  woman's  application.  After  she  had  attained  the  a^e  of 
puberty,  the  woman  under  tutelage  managed  her  own  affairs,  but  tlie 
tutor  had  to  intervene  in  order  to  sanction  solemn  acts.  All  this  tute- 
lage of  women  above  the  age  of  puberty  had  become  obsolete  before  the 
time  of  Justinian.  (6,  note.) 

AuTHOBiTY  OP  THE  TuTOR. — The  tutor  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  pupil ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  add  his 
atictoritaSj  i.e.  the  supplement  of  what  was  wanted  to  make  the  pupil 
legally  competent  to  act.  If  the  pupil  was  under  seven  years  old,  the 
tutor  could  only  in  very  rare  cases,  where  the  benefit  was  clearly  great 
for  the  pupil,  go  through  any  acts  on  behalf  of  the  infant  beyond  such 
as  were  necessary  for  the  ordinary  management  of  his  affairs.  It  was 
only,  for  example,  at  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  that  the  tutor  was 
allowed  to  enter  on  an  inheritance  on  behalf  of  the  infans.  Between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  the  pupil  could  contract  without  the 
authorisation  of  the  tutor,  so  far  as  the  contract  was  beneficial  to  him  ; 
but  every  unauthorised  contract  was  inoperative  to  his  prejudice.  (Tit. 
21.  pr.,  note.)  The  pupil  could  not  take  any  very  serious  step  involving 
possible  risk,  such  as  entering  on  an  inheritance,  demanding  possession 
of  goods,  or  taking  an  inheritance  under  a  fideicommissum,  without  the 
authorisation  of  the  tutor.  (1.)  The  tutor  was  obliged  to  give  this 
authorisation  personally,  not  by  writing,  and  could  not  give  it  by  ratifi- 
cation. (2.)  If  there  was  a  suit  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  a  curator 
was  appointed  to  intervene  in  this  suit  on  behalf  of  the  pupil.  (8.) 

Termination  op  Tutor's  Oppice. — The  oflSce  of  a  tutor  came  to  an 
end — 

(a)  By  the  pupil  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  which  had  previouslj 
been  regarded  as  a  time  varying  according  to  the  facts  of  each  case, 
eighteen  years  being  the  maximum,  but  which  Justinian  fixed  at  four- 
teen for  males,  and  twelve  for  females.   (Tit.  22.  pr.) 

(h)  By  the  pupil  being  arrogated,  deported,  reduced  to  slavery,  or 
made  a  captive,  or  dying.  (1.) 

(c)  By  the  condition  being  fulfilled  on  which  the  testamentary  tutor 
was  to  cease  to  be  tutor,  or  the  time  having  expired  during  which  the 
testamentary  tutor  was  to  act.  (8,  5.) 

{d)  By  the  tutor  dying  (3) ;  or— 

(c)  Undergoing,  however  appointed,  the  maxtma  or  media  capitU 
deminutio  (4) ;  and 
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(/)  In  the  case  of  a  tutor  legitimus,  his  undergoing  the  minima 
capitis  deminutio.  (4.)     And 

{g)  By  the  tutor  being  removed  as  suspected,  or  being  relieved  from 
his  office  on  good  grounds  of  excuse.  (6.) 

OuBATOBB :  WHOM  THEY  WERE  TO  PROTECT. — Curators  wcrc  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  property  and  interests  of  four  classes  of 
persons  : — 

1.  Madman  (furiost). — This  was  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  was  extended  by  the  prsetors  so  as  to  include  all  forms  of  mental  ^ 
alienation  (Tit.  28.  8,  note),  and  the  deaf,  mute,  and  permanently 
infirm.  (4.) 

2.  Prodigals  (i.e.  persons  wasting  recklessly  their  property). — This 
was  also  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  that  law  only  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  prodigal  wasting  goods  received  under  an  intestate  succes- 
sion, while  the  prtetor  extended  it  to  all  cases  of  prodigality.  The  fact 
of  the  madness  or  prodigality  was  first  ascertained  by  the  prastor,  and 
then  the  prodigus  was  absolutely  interdicted  from  managing  his  own 
affairs,  but  the  furiosus  was  not  so  interdicted,  and  was  only  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  curator.  When  the  case  came  within  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  curatorship  of  the  furiostcs  and  prodigiis  belonged 
to  the  nearest  agnate.  The  magistrate  appointed  in  cases  of  the  prsB- 
torian  extensions  of  the  terms,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  in  all  cases. 
(Tit.  28.  8.) 

8.  Adolescentes. — Persons  of  either  sex,  above  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  lex  PlcBtoria  subjected  to  prosecution  and  infeuny  persons 
overreaching  adolescents  under  twenty-five  years,  and  possibly  allowed 
curators  to  be  appointed  to  protect  them.  Subsequently  prastors  pro- 
tected such  persons  by  ordering,  in  case  they  had  been  prejudiced,  a 
restitutio  in  integrum,  that  is,  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  same 
position  which  they  would  have  occupied  if  not  prejudiced.  Lastly, 
Marcus  Antoninus  ordered  that  curators  should  be  appointed  in  all  cases 
on  the  application  of  the  minor.  (Tit.  28.  pr.,  note.)  The  adolescent 
was  not  obliged  to  have  a  curator  for  general  purposes  unless  he  wished,  ^ 
but  a  curator  could  be  forced  on  him  in  case  of  a  lawsuit,  or  his  debtor 
wishing  to  pay  him,  or  his  late  tutor  wishing  to  settle  accounts  with 
him ;  and  if  he  had  a  curator  he  could  not  ahenate  any  part  of  his 
property  without  the  sanction  of  the  curator.  (Tit.  23.  2,  note.)  The 
curator  to  an  adolescent  could  only  be  appointed  by  the  magistrate, 
the  same  magistrates  appointing  who  appointed  tutors  ;  but  a  magis- 
trate would  generally  have  regard  to  the  wishes,  as  to  curatorship, 
expressed  in  the  testament  of  a  person  who  could  have  appointed  a 
tutor.  (1.) 

4.  Pupils, — Pupils  sometimes  received  curators,  as,  for  example,  if 
the  tutor  legitimus  was  unfit,  a  curator  was  appointed  to  protect  the  pupil 
and  act,  to  a  great  extent,  instead  of  the  tutor  ;  or,  if  the  testamentary 
tutor,  or  the  tutor  appointed  by  the  magistrate,  was  unfit,  a  curator 
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was  appointed  to  act  conjointly  with  him,  and  curators  were  assigned 
in  place  of  tutors  excused  for  a  time  only.  (6.) 

If  a  tutor  was  prevented  by  illness  or  other  causes  from  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  his  pupil,  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  act 
for  him,  but  this  person  was  not  a  curator,  but  a  delegate  of  the 
tutor.  (6.) 

Modes  op  Pbotection  against  Tutors  and  Cxjbators. — ^Persons 
having  tutors  and  curators  were  protected  against  the  misconduct  of 
these  in  the  following  ways : — 

1.  Security  was  required  and  enforced  by  the  exaction  of  pledges 
from  tutores  and  cu/ratores  legitimiy  and  from  those  appointed  by  infe- 
rior magistrates.  (Tit.  24.  pr.)  2.  If  such  security  wa^  not  taken,  or 
was  taken  to  an  insufficient  degree,  the  magistrate  was  himself  liable 
in  an  action,  which  extended  to  his  heirs.  (2.)  8.  Every  tntor  or 
curator  was  bound  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  pupil 
or  person  under  care.  (Tit.  24.  pr.,  note.)  4.  Every  tutor  or  curator 
was,  after  the  publication  of  the  78th  Novel,  obliged  to  pledge  himself 
by  oath  that  he  would  act  as  a  boniis  paterfa/fnilias.  (Tit.  24.  pr., 
note.)  5.  The  property  of  tutors  and  curators  was  subjected  to  a  tadt 
hypothec  to  make  good  losses  sustained  through  their  neglect.  (Tit 
24.  pr.,  note.)  6.  An  action  might  be  brought  against  tutors  or  cura- 
tors when  their  office  was  ended,  to  make  them  account.  (Tit.  22.  6, 
note.)  7.  Tutors  and  curators  might  be  removed  by  the  actio  suspecti, 
(Tit.  26.) 

Benioval  on  Stcspidon. — All  tutors,  including  the  patron  (though 
in  his  case  the  grounds  of  a  decision  against  him  were  not  to  be  dis- 
closed, in  order  to  save  his  reputation — Tit.  26.  2),  and  all  curators, 
might  be  removed,  after  or  even  before  entering  on  office,  on  a  chaige  i 
of  suspicion,  siispecti  crimen — a  charge  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  I 
(Tit.  26.  pr.) — being  successfully  brought  before  the  prsetor  at  Borne, 
the  prases,  or  proconsular  legate,  in  the  provinces,  by  any  one,  even 
a  woman  (8),  except  that  the  pupil  could  not  bring  this  charge  against 
his  tutor,  while  the  minor  could  bring  it  against  his  curator.  (4.) 
Infamy  attached,  if  fraud,  but  not  if  neglect,  was  proved.  (6.)  The 
tutor  or  curator  might  be  removed  although  solvent  (5),  and  although 
he  offered  to  give  security.  (12.)  While  the  action  was  pending,  the 
accused  was  suspended  from  his  administration  (7),  but  if  he  died  the 
action  was  at  an  end.  (8.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  see  that 
the  amount  of  the  pupil's  maintenance  was  fixed  by  a  magistrate.  If 
he  fiEuled  to  do  so,  this  was  a  ground  for  his  being  removed  on  a  charge 
of  suspicion.  (9.)  If  he  falsely  asserted  that  the  pupil's  means  did 
not  suffice  to  allow  maintenance,  he  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
prcBfectus  urbis,  or  prases,  to  be  punished,  as  also  was  a  tutor  who 
had  obtained  his  office  by  bribery,  and  a  freedman  proved  to  be  guilty 
of  fraud  while  acting  as  tutor  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  patron. 
(10,  11.) 

Where  there  were  more  than  one  tutor  or  curator,  one  might  offer 
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to  his  co-tutor  or  co-curator  to  give  security,  and  alone  act  as  adminis- 
trator, the  other  co- tutor  or  co-curator  having,  however,  the  preference 
if  be,  when  thus  challenged,  was  willing  to  give  security.  K  no  tutor 
or  curator  came  forward  in  this  way,  the  person,  if  any,  appointed  by 
the  testament  to  administer  was  allowed  to  act ;  and,  if  there  was  no 
such  person,  the  majority  of  the  tutors  or  curators  was  to  decide  who 
should  act,  and,  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  come  to  in  this  way,  the 
magistrate  would  decide.  (Tit.  24. 1.) 

TuTOBB  AND  CuBATOBB  WHEN  EXCUSED. — Tutors  and  curators  might 
be  excused  from  holding  their  offices  on  grounds  which  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads  : — 

1.  Having  rendered  a  service  to  the  public^  or  being  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  some  public  duty. — (a)  Having  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren living  (three  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  five  in  the  provinces),  children 
slain  in  battle,  and  grandchildren,  in  lieu  of  their  parent,  being  reckoned 
in  the  number  (Tit.  25.  pr.) ;  (b)  being  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  fiscus  (1) ;  (c)  being  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State  (2) ;  (d)  being 
magistrates  (8),  military  persons  (14),  or  members  of  learned  profes- 
sions (15). 

2.  Being  in  a  position  adverse  to  the  pupil  or  adult. — (a)  Being 
engaged  in  a  law-suit  with  the  pupil  or  adult,  if  the  suit  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  latter's  property,  or  was  for  an  inheritance  (4) ;  (b)  being 
a  creditor  or  debtor  (4,  note) ;  (c)  being  appointed  by  a  father  through 
enmity  (9) ;  (d)  having  been  in  deadly  enmity  with  the  father  (11) ; 
(e)  having  had  their  status  questioned  by  the  father  (12) ;  (f)  being  the 
husband  of  the  woman  under  care  (19). 

8.  Being  incompetent  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  office. — (a)  Through 
being  in  extreme  poverty  (6) ;  (b)  being  in  bad  health  (7) ;  (c)  not  being 
able  to  read  (8) ;  (d)  being  over  seventy  years  of  age  (18). 

4.  Filling^  or  having  filled^  similar  offices. — (a)  Holding  already 
three  offices  of  the  kind  in  question  (5) ;  (b)  having  already  been  the 
tutor  of  the  person  to  whom  a  curator  was  to  be  appointed  (18). 
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BOOK  II. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  THINGS. 

Distinctions  of  Things. — We  now  come  to  the  law  relatmg  to 
things,  but  the  Institutes  only  deal  with  private  law.  The  first  step 
is,  therefore,  to  notice  the  distinction  of  things  according  as  ihej  are 
exPra  nostrum  patrimonium  or  in  nostra  patrimoniOf  that  is,  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  capable  of  being  the  property  of  private  persons. 
It  is  only  of  things  in  nostro  patrimonio  that  the  Institutes  treat.  Of 
things  within  the  compass  of  private  law  the  principal  division  is  that 
into  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal;  into  things  like  a  field,  qua 
Umgi  possunt,  and  things  like  a  right  of  way  over  a  field,  an  inheri- 
tance, or  an  obligation,  qtUB  tangi  nonpossunt.  (Tit.  2.) 

Modes  op  Acquisition. — How  do  we  acquire  things  in  nostro 
patrimonio y  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal?  The  answer  to  this 
question  takes  up  the  Sepond  Book  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  Third 
13ook  down  to  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Title.  First  the  inquiry  is  made 
how  we  acquire  particular  things,  res  shigulcB,  and  then  how  we  acquire 
groups  of  things,  universitates  rerum,  like  an  inheritance. 

We  acquire  particular  things  by,  1,  Occupatio ;  2,  Accessio ;  8,  Tra- 
ditio ;  4,  Usucapio ;  6,  Donatio ;  the  first  three  being  modes  of  acquiring 
jii/re  natiirali ;  the  last  two,  jure  civili.  We  acquire  groups  of  things 
by,  1,  Testamentary  succession  ;  2,  Intestate  succession ;  3,  ArrogaticHi; 
4,  Bononcm  addictio ;  5,  Bonorum  venditio ;  6,  Forfeiture  under  the 
sefuititsconsultum  Claudianum, 

The  First  Title  of  the  Second  Book  treats  of  the  distincticHi  cf 
things  according  as  they  are  extra  fiostrum  patrimonium  or  m  nostrc 
2>atrimoniot  and  then  of  the  acquisition  of  particular  things  by  ooc\- 
patio,  accessio t  and  traditio. 

Res  extra  nostrum  Patrimonium  are,  1,  Communes,  common  u: 
all  men,  such  as  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  sea-shore  as  £Bur  as  the  liiEn 
of  the  highest  winter  flood  (Tit.  1.  1,  8) ;  every  one  being  allowed  l: 
use  the  sea-shore,  as  for  drying  nets  (6) ;  avoiding,  however,  injur  k 
existing  buildings  thereon  (1) ;  and  each  State  having  the  seft-€lior^ 
adjacent  to  its  territory  under  its  supervision.  (2,  note.)  2.  Pmhi^ea 
belonging  to  the  State,  as  rivers  and  ports,  and  the  right  of  <M*^r 
therein,  and  the  use  for  purposes  of  navigation  of  the  banks  tfaesvcc 
although  these  banks  might  belong  to  private  proprietors.  (2,  4-f  ,*. 
Cniversitatis,  belonging  to  a  corporate  body,  as,  e.g.,  m  laoccccs^ 
belonging  to  a  city.  (6.)    4.  Nullius,  in  the  sense  of  being  so  devosei: 
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to  the  gods  that  they  cannot  belong  to  men ;  and  such  res  nullius  may 
be  (a)  sacrcBy  consecrated,  as  temples,  by  the  pontiffs,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  State  (8) ;  (b)  religioace,  invested  with  a  religious  character  by 
interment,  private  proprietors  being  at  liberty  to  impress  this  character 
on  their  graund  by  simply  burying  a  dead  body  there  (9) ;  and  (c) 
sancUB,  hallowed,  or  protected  against  violation,  like  the  gates  or  walls 
of  a  city  (10). 

Modes  op  acquiring  Pabticulab  Things  jure  naturali. — 
Particular  things  in  nostra  patrimonio  are  acquired  by — 

I.  OccuPATio,  i.e.  the  taking  or  holding,  as  the  holder's  own,  of  res 
nullius,  in  the  sense  of  things  which  previously  belonged  to  no  one, 
such  as : — (a)  Wild  animals  wherever  found,  which  you  have  actually 
captured,  not  merely  wounded  (Tit.  1.  13),  and  not  let  go  again.  (12.) 
Bees  you  have  hived.  (14.)  (But  swarms  issuing  from  your  hive  and 
staying  in  your  sight  and  power  (14) ;  wild  animals,  such  as  pigeons 
and  deer,  that  have  acquired  the  habit  of  returning  to  your  keeping, 
and  fowls,  not  wild,  but  that  stray  from  your  keeping  (16),  are  con- 
sidered as  your  property  and  not  res  nullius,  and  to  take  them  is 
theft.)  (16.)  (b)  Things  taken  from  the  enemy ;  if  the  things  taken 
from  the  enemy  by  a  Roman  army  have  been  previously  taken  by  him  from 
a  citizen,  they  will,  as  a  general  rule,  form  part  of  the  prada  or  booty 
of  the  Roman  army ;  but  special  things,  such  as  land  and  slaves,  are, 
by  a  kind  of  postliminy  applied  to  them,  allowed  to  revert  to  the  owner. 
(17,  note.)  (c)  Anything  found  on  the  sea-shore.  (18.)  (d)  Islands 
formed  in  the  sea.  (22.)  (e)  Things  found  which  have  been  inten- 
tionally abandoned  by  their  owner  (17),  as  distinguished  from  things 
which  the  owner  has  not  wished  to  cease  to  own,  as  things  thrown 
overboard  in  a  storm  or  dropped  out  of  a  carriage.  (48.) 

U.  AccESBio. — There  is  no  notice  in  the  Institutes  of  accessio  as  a 
distinct  mode  of  acquisition.  The  subject  is  treated  as  growing  out  of 
occupatio. 

Acquisition  by  accession  may  be  regarded  as  arising  in  two  classes 
of  cases.  1.  In  cases  of  natural  increment.  2.  In  cases  where,  the 
things  of  two  owners  being  mixed,  the  law  decides  which  owner  shall 
have  the  thing  resulting  from  the  mixture. 

1.  Accession  by  natural  increment. — 1.  An  owner  gains  something 
new  by  natural  increment  in  the  following  instances : — (a)  The  young 
of  his  animals.  (19.)  (b)  New  soil  added  imperceptibly  to  his  soil  by 
alluvion.  (20.)  (c)  A  portion  of  his  neighbour's  soil  borne  by  a  river 
to  his  soil  and  remaining  there  till  the  roots  of  trees  thereon  become 
attached  to  his  soil.  (21.)  (d)  An  island  being  formed  in  a  river ;  the 
owner  of  the  bank  has  the  ownership  in  this  island  up  to  the  line  of 
the  mid  channel.  (22.)  (e)  The  bed  of  a  river  left  dry,  up  to  the  same 
line.  (23.) 

Accessions  by  natural  increment  might  occur  when  a  possessor  or 
a  usufructuary,  and  not  the  owner,  held  the  land.  To  whom  did  the 
fruits  belong  ?     It  is  only  of  gathered  fruits  we  can  speak,  for  if  the 
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owner  dispossessed  the  possessor,  the  owner  immediately  took  all  the 
fniits  ungathered,  and  if  the  usufructuary  died  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. With  regard  to  the  possessor,  the  bcma  fide  possessor  was  not 
responsible  for  the  fruits  he  had  consumed,  while  the  mala  fide  pos- 
sessor was  responsible.  (85,  note.)  The  usufructuary  had  a  right  to 
take  all  the  fruits,  including  the  young  of  animals ;  but  the  children  of 
female  slaves  belonged  to  the  owner,  not  to  the  usufructuary.  (86,  37.) 
2.  Accession  in  favour  of  one  of  two  owners. — The  following  in- 
stances are  given  in  the  Institutes  of  cases  where,  the  things  of  two 
owners  being  mixed,  the  law  decides  which  owner  shall  have  the  thing 
resulting  from  the  mixture. 

1.  A  makes  a  thing  with  the  materials  of  B.  Here,  if  the  thing 
can  be  reduced  to  its  rude  materials,  like  a  vessel  of  silver,  the  thing 
made  belongs  to  B ;  if  not,  it  belongs  to  A,  as  the  maker  of  a  nova 
species.  (25.) 

A  makes  a  thing  partly  with  his  own  materials  and  partly  with 
the  materials  of  B.    The  thing  made  belongs  to  A.  (25.) 

2.  A  weaves  in  his  garment  the  purple  of  B.  If  the  purple  is  still 
separable,  the  purple  belongs  to  B ;  if  not,  to  A,  the  garment  being 
considered  the  principal,  the  purple  the  accessory  thing.  (26.) 

8.  Two  owners  consent  to  mix  their  materials.  The  product  belongs 
to  them  in  common.  (27.) 

4.  The  materials  of  two  owners  are  mixed  by  accident. 

If  the  mixed  particles  are  physically  inseparable,  as  when  two 
metals  are  fased  together,  the  product  belongs  to  them  in  common.  (27.) 

If  the  mixed  particles  are  physically  separable,  as  when  two 
qualities  of  wheat  are  mixed,  each  remains  the  owner  of  his  share  of 
the  mixed  wheat.  (28.) 

5.  The  owner  of  the  soil  builds  with  the  materials  of  another. 
The  owner  of  the  materials  remains  the  owner,  but  he  cannot  have 

the  house  pulled  down.  He  may  wait,  if  he  pleases,  till  the  building 
is  destroyed,  and  then  reclaim  his  materials,  or  he  may  bring  an 
action  de  tigno  juncto  and  get  double  the  value  of  the  materials,  and 
then  his  claim  for  the  materials  is  at  an  end  if  the  owner  of  the  soil 
did  not  know  that  the  materials  were  not  his  ;  but  if  he  did  this,  the 
owner  of  the  materials  may  bring  the  action  de  tigno  juncto,  and  also 
make  the  wrongdoer  pay  a  further  penalty  by  bringing  an  action  ad 
exhibendum,  and  may,  if  the  building  is  pulled  down,  reclaim  the 
materials.  (29.) 

6.  The  owner  of  materials  builds  on  the  soil  of  another. 

(a)  Let  us  suppose  the  owner  of  the  materials  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  soil.  The  owner  of  the  soil  seeks  to  recover  it.  He  is  obliged 
to  compensate  the  owner  of  the  materials  for  the  additional  value  given 
by  the  building  to  the  soil,  if  the  builder  did  not  know  that  he  was 
building  on  another's  soil.  If  he  did  know  this,  the  owner  is  obliged 
to  let  him  take  away  such  of  the  materials  as  can  be  removed  without 
damage.  (80,  note.) 
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{b)  Let  Tis  suppose  the  owner  of  the  materials  is  not  stillin  possession 
of  the  soil.  Then,  whether  he  knew  or  did  not  know  that  he  was 
building  on  another's  soil,  he  may,  if  the  building  is  destroyed,  reclaim 
the  materials,  but  can  get  no  compensation  for  the  additional  value  he 
has  given  to  the  soil.  (80,  note.) 

7.  A  tree  belonging  to  A  is  planted  in  the  soil  of  B. 

Until  it  takes  root  in  the  new  soil,  the  tree  continues  the  property 
of  A ;  but  a  rooted  tree  is  always  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  (81.) 

8.  The  wheat  of  A  is  sown  in  the  land  of  B. 

Sown  wheat  is  on  the  footing  of  rooted  trees.  The  wheat  belongs 
to  B  ;  but  the  sower,  if  in  bona  fide  possession,  is  protected  against  B 
taming  him  out  without  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  wheat 
sown.  (82.) 

9.  A  writes  a  poem  or  history  on  the  parchment  or  paper  of  B. 

B,  the  owner  of  the  parchment,  still  remains  owner,  after  the  parch- 
ment has  been  written  on.  But  if  B  is  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the 
parchment,  A  cannot  get  it  from  him  without  offering  to  pay  him  the 
cost  of  writing.  (88.) 

10.  A  paints  a  picture  on  the  tablet  of  B. 

Here,  in  consequence  of  the  possible  value  of  pictures,  the  decision 
is  the  other  way.  The  painted  tablet  belongs  to  A.  If  B,  the  owner 
of  the  tablet,  is  in  possession  of  it  after  it  has  been  painted  on,  A  can- 
not get  it  from  him  without  offering  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  tablet.  J£, 
however,  A  is  in  possession  of  the  tablet,  B  may  claim  the  tablet  by 
an  action  in  which  he  is  supposed  still  to  be  the  owner,  offering  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  painting;  but  the  painter  could  stop  the  action  by 
paying  the  cost  of  the  tablet.  (8^.) 

11.  A,  without  express  search,  finds  treasure  in  the  land  of  B. 
Half  goes  to  A,  half  to  B.  (89.) 

V  HI.  Tbaditio:   or  delivery.    Its  constituent  elements  are  three. 

1.  The  owner  of  a  thing  means  by  the  transfer  to  pass  the  property 
he  transfers.  2.  He,  or  any  one  entitled  to  act  for  him  (42,  48), 
transfers  by  actually  passing  the  thing,  or  by  giving  the  transferee 
command  over  it,  as  when  he  gives  the  keys  of  a  granary.  (45.)  8. 
The  transferee,  meaning  thereby  to  become  owner,  receives  it.  Traditio 
was  necessary  to  pass  property  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  Justinian's  time, 
land,  wherever  situated,  passed  by  tradition.  (40,  note.) 

The  handing  over  and  the  meaning  to  pass  the  property  are  both 
necessary.  The  seller  may  hand  over  a  thing,  but  he  generally  does 
not  mean  to  pass  the  property  till  he  is  actually  paid ;  and  then  not 
till  the  seUer  is  paid,  does  the  thing  handed  over  become  the  property 
of  the  buyer.  (41.)  The  lender,  again,  hands  over  a  thing,  not  meaning 
to  cease  to  be  owner  of  it.  If  he  changes  his  mind  and  wishes  to  give 
it,  his  purpose  of  giving  unites  with  the  previous  act  of  handing  over, 
and  the  legal  traditio  is  accomplished.  (41.)  Things  on  board  ship 
may  be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  but  their  owners  do  not 
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mean  to  cease  to  be  owners,  and  therefore  the  property  in  them  does 
not  pass  to  those  who  may  pick  them  up.  (48.)  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  that  the  transferee  should  be  a  person  definitely  ascertained, 
for  if  money  is  thrown  to  a  mob,  the  incertcB  persona  who  pick  it  up 
become  the  owners  by  traditio.  (46.) 

Servitudes. — The  Institutes,  at  the  end  of  this  explanation  of  the 
modes  of  acquiring  particular  things  jtire  naturali,  pause,  before  speak- 
ing of  the  modes  of  acquiring  such  things  jure  civUi,  to  treat  of  servi- 
tudes, which  are  introduced  by  noticing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Title  the  division  of  things  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and  saying 
that  among  incorporeal  things  are  servitudes,  or  portions  of  the  right 
of  ownership  enjoyed  by  persons  other  than  the  owners  of  the  thing 
itself.  Servitudes  are  (a)  pradial  when  enjoyed  over  one  thing  in 
virtue  of  the  ownership  of  another  thing ;  (prsedial  servitudes  being 
of  two  kinds :  rural  and  urban),  and  {b)  personal  when  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude. 

Prcedial  Servitudes. — Rural  praedial  servitudes  (affecting  the  soil) 
were  so  called  because  they  were  of  kinds  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  country  ;  while  urban  preedial  servitudes  (affecting  something  built 
on  the  soil)  were  so  called  because  they  were  of  kinds  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  city.  The  four  kinds  of  rural  prssdial  servitudes 
noticed  in  the  Institutes,  with  an  intimation  that  there  are  others 
(Tit.  8.  2),  are,  1,  iter,  the  right  of  passing;  2,  actus,  the  right  of 
driving  cattle ;  8,  via,  the  right  of  driving  a  vehicle  over  another 
man's  land ;  the  more  extensive  always  involving  the  less  extensive 
right ;  and,  4,  aquaductus,  the  right  of  conducting  water  through 
another  man's  land.  (Tit.  8.  pr.)  Of  urban  servitudes  the  instances 
given  in  the  Institutes  are  the  right,»l,  to  make  a  neighbour's  house 
sustain  the  weight  of  that  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude ;  2,  to  insert 
a  beam  in  another  man's  house ;  8,  to  make  another  man  receive  the 
overflow  of  water  from  the  roof  or  gutters  (or  to  allow  him  not  to  be 
subject  any  more  to  the  servitude  of  receiving  such  an  overflow,  if 
this,  which  does  not  seem  a  servitude,  is  the  meaning  of  stillicidium 
non  redpiendi) ;  4,  to  prevent  another  man  raising  his  house  higher 
than  that  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude  ;  5,  to  prevent  another  man 
blocking  up  the  lights  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude.  (1.) 

Personal  Servitudes  are  the  following:  1,  Ususfructus ',  2,  Usus\ 
8,  Habitatio, 

Usicsfnicttis  is  the  right  of  using  and  taking  the  fruits  of  anything, 
the  fruits  including  the  fructus  civiles,  i.e.  the  profits  derived  from 
selling  or  letting  the  right  of  taking  the  fruits.  The  usufrnctuary  or 
owner  of  this  servitude  had  to  act  as  a  good  paterfamilias,  taldng. 
and  giving  security  that  he  would  take,  good  care  of  the  thing,  and 
making  losses  good.  If  the  substance  of  the  thing  ceased  to  exist,  his 
servitude  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  personal  to  himself  and  did  not 
pass  to  his  heirs,  and  only  the  fruits  actually  gathered  by  him  belonge*! 
to  him.  (Tit.  4.  pr.)     In  the  old  law  only  things  not  consumed  in  the 
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use  could  be  the  subjects  of  usufruct ;  but  things  consumed  in  the  use, 
such  as  garments  or  wine,  might,  under  a  senaPusconsultum  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  be  made  subject  to  a  usufruct  in  favour  of  a  legatee, 
the  usufructuary  having  to  give  security  that  at  the  termination  of  the 
usufruct  he  would  pay  their  value  as  estimated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  usufruct.  (2.) 

Usus,  or  the  naked  use,  is  the  right  of  using  the  thing,  not  of  taking 
the  fruits  of  it  except  for  his  daily  wants.  (Tit.  5. 1.)  In  the  case  of  a 
house,  it  is  the  use  for  the  purpose  of  living  in  it  with  his  fsunily  only, 
and  at  the  most  receiving  a  guest  in  it.  (2.)  Habitatio  is  the  use  of  a 
house  for  the  purpose  of  living  therein,  with  something  more  added  in 
the  right  of  letting  it.  (5.) 

Creation  of  Servitudes. — Servitudes  were  created  in  the  following 
ways  : — 1.  Mandpatio. — This  only  applied  to  prsedial  rural  servitudes. 

2.  Injure  cesaio. — (Both  these  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian.) 

3.  Pacts  and  stipulations,  followed  by  gi^os^-tradition,  i.e.  affording  the 
means  of  actual  exercise  of  the  rights.  4.  Testament.  5.  Adjudicatio. 
0.  Ded/uctio. — A  thing  is  transferred,  minus  the  servitude,  which  is  re- 
served by  the  transferer.  7.  Usucapion. — The  acquisition  of  servitudes 
by  usucapion  was  forbidden  by  the  lex  Scribonia ;  but  long  possession 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them,  was  protected  by  the  prsetor  after 
a  time,  the  length  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  was  probably  ten 
years  for  those  present,  and  twenty  years  for  those  not  present,  in  the 
same  province.  J£  land  was  acquired  by  usucapion,  so  were  the  servi- 
tudes that  existed  with  it,  and  a  servitude  lost  by  disuse  might  be  re- 
gained by  usucapion.  Usucapion  applied  principally  to  praedial  urban 
servitudes.  It  also  applied  to  at  least  some  prcedial  rural  servitudes, 
and  probably  to  usufructs.  (Tit.  8.  4,  note ;  Tit.  4. 1,  note.)  8.  Lege, 
or  express  enactment. — This  only  applied,  perhaps,  to  usufructs,  an 
instance  being  the  acquisition  by  the  father  of  the  usufruct  of  the  son's 
peculium  under  Justinian's  legislation.  (Tit.  4.  1,  note.) 

Extinction  ofServitiides. — Servitudes  were  extinguished  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways  (Tit.  4.  8,  note) : — 1.  In  jure  cessio,  the  owner  of  the 
servitude  denying  that  he  owns  it  (obsolete  in  time  of  Justinian). 
2.  Confusio  or  consolidatio  ;  the  right  to  the  res  serviens  and  the  res 
dominansy  or  to  the  dominium  and  the  usufruct,  vesting  in  the  same 
person.  8.  The  termination  (a)  of  the  rights  under  which  the  servitude 
is  enjoyed  by  the  surrender  of  the  servitude  to  the  owner  of  the  res 
dominans,  either  by  agreement  or  by  permitting  something  that 
destroyed  the  servitude  ;  or  (b)  the  termination  of  the  duration  of  the 
servitude,  i.e.  the  period  for  which  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  creator. 

4.  Non-usage ;  not  using  it  for  a  period  which,  previously  to  Justinian, 
was  two  years,  and,  after  Justinian's  legislation,  was  fixed  at  ten  or 
twenty,  according  as  the  parties  were  present  or  absent.  If  the  servi- 
tude was  a  prcedial  urban  one,  it  was  necessary  that,  to  free  the  res 
serviens  by  usucapio,  the  person  affected  by  the  servitude  should  do 
some  distinct  act  inconsistent  with   submission    to    the    servitude 
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(icsticapio  libertatis),  (Tit.  4.  8,  note.)  In  usufructs,  if  the  usufruc- 
tuary did  not  use  the  thing  according  to  the  terms  of  the  usufruct, 
it  came  to  an  end.  (Tit.  4.  8,  note.)  HaMtatio  did  not  cease  by  non- 
usage.  (Tit.  5.  5,  note.)  6.  Perishing  of  the  thing  in  virtue  of  which, 
or  over  which,  the  servitude  was  exercised.  6.  In  the  case  of  usufruct 
and  use,  the  death  or  capitis  deminutio  (including,  before  Justinian, 
the  minima  capitis  deminutio)  of  the  owner  of  the  servitude. 

Emphyteusis,  Superficies,  Pignus. — Before  returning  to  the 
modes  of  acquisition  of  particular  things,  we  have  to  notice  three  other 
incorporeal  rights,  which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  personal 
servitudes  : — 1.  Jtcs  emphyteuticarium.  2.  Jvs  superficiarium,  3.  Jus 
piffTwris.  (A  summary  of  the  law  relating  to  them  is  given  in  Tit.  6. 
6,  note.)* 

IV.  Usucapion.— The  Institutes,  as  we  have  said,  notice  five  modes 
of  acquiring  res  sifigulce,  three  being  modes  of  acquiring  ^wre  naturali, 
and  two  being  modes  of  acquiring  jure  civili.  We  now  come  to  the  first 
of  these  two  latter,  viz.,  usucapion,  or  the  process  by  which  possession 
ripens  into  ownership  by  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  only  civil  possession  that  is  capable  of  so  ripening.  Civil  is 
opposed  to  natural  possession.  If  a  man  has  physical  control  over  a 
thing,  detains  it,  as  the  jurists  say,  he  is  in  possession  of  it ;  but,  to 
possess  it,  he  must  mean  to  hold  it  as  his  own.  If  he  not  only  is  in 
possession  of  it,  and  means  to  hold  it  as  his  own,  but  if  also  his 
possession  is  bona  fide  and  exjusta  causa,  then  such  possession  is  civil 
possession,  the  possession  that  in  Roman  law  (civilis)  gave  rise  to 
usucapio.  If  he  is  merely  in  possession,  or  if  he  has  also  the  animus 
possidendi,  but  his  possession  is  not  bona  fide  and  exjusta  causa,  thenhis 
possession  in  either  case  is  only  natural,  and  does  not  give  rise  to 
usucapio.  The  civil  possessor  and  the  natural  possessor,  who  had  the 
animus  possidendi,  were  protected  in  their  possession  by  prstorian 
interdicts,  but  the  person  merely  in  possession  was  not.  (l^t.  6.  pr., 
note.) 

With  regard  to  usucapio,  we  have  to  ask  three  questions.  1.  What 
things  can  be  acquired  by  tmicapio?  2.  What  is  meant  by  the 
terms  bona  fide  and  ex  justa  causa,  as  applied  to  possession  ?  3.  What 
time  was  requisite  to  run  before  usucapio  ripened  the  possession  into 
ownership  ? 

1 .  What  things  can  be  acquired  by  usucapio  ? — At  the  outset  we  have 
to  notice  a  point  of  great  importance.  Lands  in  the  solum  provinciaU 
never  could  become  the  property  of  an  individual.  The  possessor  could 
not,  therefore,  become  the  owner  of  such  land  by  usucapio.  But  after  a 
certain  length  of  possession  the  praetor  protected  his  possession  by  allow- 
ing a  plea,  prascriptio,  of  long  possession  to  be  effectual  in  an  action 
brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  the  land  he 

*  Where  a  summary  of  any  distinct  portion  of  law  Is  given  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  it  is  not  repeated  in  this  general  Summary. 
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held.  But  as  the  time  was  much  longer  than  was  required  to  run  for 
the  protection  in  this  way  than  the  time  required  for  usucapio,  the 
term  praacriptio,  or  possessio  longi  temporis,  was  used  to  describe,  with 
regard  to  the  solum  provindale,  the  equivalent  of  usucapio  with  regard 
to  moveables  and  solum  Italicum.  There  were  some  differences  in  their 
operation ;  the  chief  of  which  were,  1,  that  possessio  longi  temporis  did 
not  give  ownership  ;  2,  that  usucapio  was  only  interrupted  by  a  judg- 
ment, longi  temporis  possessio  by  a  litis  contestatio  ;  and  8,undert^t^- 
eapio  the  thing  was  acquired  subject  to  its  liabilities,  i.e.  servitudes  or 
mortgages  ;  and  under  hngi  temporis  possessio,  it  was  held  free  from 
them.  Yet  as  they  were  nearly  of  the  same  effect,  and  as  the  requisites 
of  possession  in  each  case  were  the  same,  they  are  generally  spoken  of 
together.  (Tit.  6.  pr.,  note.)  Under  Justinian's  legislation  (Tit.  6.  pr.) 
the  possessio  longi  temporis  gave  the  dominium.  Moveables,  it  may  be 
added,  could,  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  be  acquired  by  usu- 
capio, and  the  possessio  longi  temporis  did  not  apply  to  them.  (Tit. 
6.  pr.,  note.)  We  may,  therefore,  break  the  first  question  into  two 
heads.  1.  What  moveables  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  f  2. 
Wtat  immoveables  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  or  possessio  longi 
temporis  ? 

Generally  speaking,  all  things  in  nostro  patrimonio  could  be  so  ac- 
quired, but  things  such  as  res  sacra,  or  a  free  man,  could  not.  Nor, 
as  a  general  rule,  could  things  incorporeal.  (1,  note.)  Things  stolen 
could  not  be  acquired,  and  a  fugitive  slave  was  reckoned  among  such 
things.  (1.)  The  thief,  of  course,  could  not  acquire  by  usucapio  what 
he  had  stolen  ;  but  neither  could  an  innocent  holder,  and,  as  theft  in- 
cluded every  handing  over  by  a  person  of  a  thing  he  knew  not  to  be 
his,  it  was  rare  that  moveables  could  be  acquired  by  usux:apio  (8) ;  but 
it  might  happen,  as  if  an  heir  bona  fide  deals  with  a  thing  merely 
deposited  with  the  testator  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  testator  (4),  or 
a  usufructuary  so  deals  with  the  child  of  a  female  slave,  beheving  boTia 
fide  that  it  is  his  property.  There  is  no  taint  of  theft,  and  the  thing, 
when  alienated  by  the  heir  or  usufructuary,  may  be  acquired  by  usu- 
capio. Theft  only  apphed  to  moveables.  (7.)  As  to  inmioveables, 
they  could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapio  or  longi  temporis  possessio,  if 
they  were  res  vi  possesses,  forcibly  seized  on  (2) ;  but  if  the  possession 
was  originally  sine  vi,  but  still  mala  fide,  e.g.  if  a  person  took  posses- 
sion of  land  left  unguarded,  knowing  it  not  to  be  his,  and  then  ahen- 
ated  it  to  a  bona  fide  possessor,  this  possessor  could  gain  the  ownership 
by  usucapio,  and  therefore  icsucapio  apphed  much  more  frequently  to 
inmioveables  than  to  moveables.  (7.)  Bona  vacantia  (the  property 
of  a  person  dying  without  successors)  belonged  to  the  fiscus,  and, 
before  being  reported  on  as  such,  could,  but  afterwards  could  not,  be 
acquired  by  usucapio.  (9.)  Nor  could  things  belonging  to  pupils  or 
minors  or  things  forming  part  of  a  dowry.  (10,  note.) 

2.  What  tvere  the  requisites  of  civil  possession  ?  What  were  the 
conditions  possession  must  fulfil  in  order  for  usucapio  to  operate  ? 
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(1)  The  thing  possessed  most  not  have  any  vitium  in  it,  Le.  most 
not  be  of  any  of  those  kinds  of  things  which  we  have  just  described  as 
incapable  of  being  acquired  by  usucapio.  (10.) 

(2)  The  thing  must  be  possessed  ex  justa  causa,  that  is,  mnst  have 
come  into  the  power  of  the  possessor  by  some  recognised  l^al  mode  of 
acquisition,  such  as  sale  or  gift  (10,  note) ;  and,  if  there  had  been  a 
mistake  about  this,  and  the  causa,  or  title,  was  not  just,  the  error, 
under  Justinian's  legislation,  prevented  usucapio.  (11.) 

(8)  The  possession  must  be  bona  fide  ;  the  possessor  must  not  know 
that  he  was  possessing  what  did  not  belong  to  hun,  and,  altboogb 
reasonable  ignorance  of  facts  could  be  permitted,  ignorance  of  leading 
principles  of  law  could  not.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  it  was  necessary  that 
the  boTia  fides  should  exist  at  the  making  and  also  at  the  performance 
of  the  bargain.  The  general  rule  was  that  the  possession  must  be 
bona  fide  at  its  commencement.  Subsequent  discovery  of  the  real  &ets 
did  not  stop  the  process  of  usucapio.  (10,  note.)  This  was  equally 
true,  if  it  was  not  the  same  person,  but  two  persons  that  possessed, 
one  taking  from  the  other,  the  thing  during  the  time  requisite  for 
usucapio.  If,  at  its  commencement,  the  possession  of  the  testator  was 
bona  fide,  that  of  the  heir  was  available  for  usucapio,  although  the  heir 
knew  that  the  testator  had  been  mistaken.  (12.)  The  times  during 
which  two  persons  held  the  thing,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  seller  and  a  buyer,  counted  together  for  the  purposes  of  usu- 
capio, (18.) 

UsuBPATio.— The  interruption  of  usucapio,  the  breaking  the  use, 
was  termed  usurpatio,  as  if  the  possessor  lost  possession  or  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  or  an  action  was  brought  to  contest  the  right,  the 
use  being,  under  Justinian,  broken  from  the  time  of  the  first  moving  of 
the  controversy  {mota  controversia),  instead  of  from  the  Utis  contestation 
which  had  no  longer  the  important  place  it  had  under  the  formulary 
system.  (18,  note.) 

In  three  exceptional  cases  the  mala  fide  possessor  might  acquire  bv 
usucapio : — 1,  under  the  old  law  (altered  by  Hadrian),  if  the  thing  pos- 
sessed was  an  inheritance,  or  part  of  one,  the  mala  fide  possessor  could 
in  a  year  acquire  the  thing,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable  ;  2,  so 
could  the  original  owner  of  a  thing  given  over  in  trust  as  against  the 
fiduciary ;  and  8,  the  original  owner  of  a  thing  sold  by  the  State  for 
non-payment  of  a  mortgage  debt  could  again  acquire  it,  as  against  the 
prcediator,  or  purchaser  from  the  State,  but  in  this  case  two  years' 
possession  was  necessary  for  inmioveables.  (10,  note.) 

8.  What  time  was  required  for  the  possession  to  run  on  in  order 
that  usucapio  might  take  effect  ? 

By  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was  provided  that  usucapio  should  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years  in  the  case  of  immoveables,  and  in  one  year  in  the 
case  of  moveables.  (Tit.  6.  pr.) 

The  longi  teviporis  possessio,  introduced  by  the  prsetors  chiefly  for 
the  protection  of  possessors  of  provincial  lands,  required  ten  years  if 
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the  parties  were  domiciled  in  the  same  province,  inter  prasentes ;  and 
twenty  years  if  they  were  not,  inter  abaentes.  (Tit.  6.  pr.,  note.) 

Justinian  changed  the  system  generally.  He  lengthened  the  time 
for  the  acquisition  of  moveables  from  one  year  to  three  years,  and  gave 
the  name  of  usucapio  to  the  acquisition  of  moveables  by  possession 
during  three  years.  He  made  the  longi  temporis  possessio  apply  to 
lands  everywhere  (abohshing  the  distinction  between  solum  Italicum 
and  solum  provinciate)  f  and  he  made  the  longi  temporis  possessio  give 
the  ownership  and  not  merely  bar  actions.  (Tit.  6.  pr.,  note.) 

Possessio  longisbimi  tempobis. — There  was  also  possessio  longis- 
simi  temporis,  which  possession,  lasting  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
property  and  mortgaged  property  in  possession  of  the  debtor  for  forty 
years,  and  in  other  cases  for  thirty  years,  enabled  the  possessor  to 
repel  all  actions,  whatever  the  defect  in  the  possession  might  be. 
(18,  note.) 

Possession  for  five  years  of  things  purchased  from  the  jiscibs  gave, 
under  an  edict  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  complete  ownership  to  the  pur- 
chasers, whatever  might  be  the  defects  of  the  possession,  as  if,  for 
example,  there  were  rights  of  an  owner  or  mortgagee  which  the  fiscu^ 
ought  to  have  respected.  Those  damnified  by  the  action  of  the  fiscus 
were  during  four  years  at  Hberty,  under  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  to  seek 
compensation  from  the  fiscus,  while  the  purchasers  bad  under  this 
constitution  an  incontestable  title  at  once.  (14.) 

V.  Gift. — The  second  mode  of  acquisition  jure  civili  noticed  in  the 
Institutes  is  gift,  but,  unless  on  account  of  the  ceremonies  accompany- 
ing gifts  under  Justinian's  legislation,  it  is  not  properly  a  mode  of 
acquisition  separate  from  tradition.  It  is  a  deHvery  of  a  thing  from  a 
particular  motive.  (Tit.  7.  pr.)  The  subject  of  gifts  is  treated  of 
under  three  heads :  gifts  mortis  catisa,  gifts  inter  vivos,  and  gifts  propter 
nuptias, 

i.  Donationes  mortis  causa, — Gifts  on  account  of  death  (donationes 
mortis  causa)  were  gifts  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  revocable 
before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  feuling  if  the  donee  died  first.  They 
might  be  made  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  donor  might  hand  over 
the  thing  to  the  donee,  but  the  gift  was  not  to  be  completed  until  the 
donor  was  dead ;  or  the  donor  might  hand  over  the  thing,  giving  it 
there  and  then,  but  bargaining  that  it  was  to  be  restored  to  him  if  he 
did  not  die  on  the  occasion  contemplated.  In  either  case,  although  he 
had  certainly  in  the  second  case  lost  the  do^ninium,  the  donee  was 
allowed  to  get  back  the  thing  by  a  real  action.  (Tit.  7.  1,  note.) 

Justinian  required  that  a  donatio  mortis  causa  should  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  five  witnesses.  (1,  note.) 

Donationes  mortis  causa  very  closely  resembled  legacies.  They 
were  subjected  to  the  deduction  of  the  Falcidian  fourth,  and  were  not 
valid  if  the  giver  was  insolvent :  but  they  differed  from  legacies  in  the 
following  particulars.  1.  They  took  effect  on  the  death  of  the  donor 
without  its  being  necessary  that  the  heir  should  enter.    2.  The  same 
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person  who  could  take  or  could  not  take  the  one,  could  or  could  not 
take  the  other ;  but  capacity  was  regarded,  in  the  case  of  donctiom^ 
mortis  causa^  at  the  time  of  the  death  only,  not,  as  in  the  ct^se  of 
legacies,  also  at  the  time  of  the  disposition.  8.  k  filiusfamilicis  could, 
with  his  father's  permission,  make  donationes  mortis  causa,  bnt  could 
not  give  legacies  of  other  things  than  his  pecidium  castrense.  4.  A 
peregrinv^  could  make  donationes  mortis  causa^  but  could  not  give 
legacies.  (1,  note.) 

ii.  Gifts  inter  vivos  require  tradition,  but  if  the  intentions  of  the 
donor  have  been  manifested  he  is  bound  to  deliver.  A  mere  agreement 
to  give  was  not  originally  binding,  but  Constantine  enacted  that  such 
an  agreement  should  be  binding  if  in  writing,  and  Justinian  made  the 
agreement  binding  in  every  case.  Some  donations  looked  on  with 
peculiar  favour,  such  as  gifts  to  or  from  the  emperor,  were  valid,  with- 
out anything  more  than  the  intention  to  give  being  manifested ;  but 
other  gifts,  if  exceeding  200  solidi  previously  to  Justinian,  and  500 
solidi  under  his  legislation ,  needed  to  be  registered  by  public  deeds.  Gift*; 
requiring  to  be  registered  were,  however,  valid  up  to  the  limit  below 
which  registration  was  not  necessary.  Gifts,  as  a  rule,  were  not  re- 
vocable ;  but  Justinian  made  them  revocable  in  case  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  donee.  (2.) 

iii.  Gifts  propter  nuptias, — Gifts  between  husband  and  wife  were 
prohibited  by  law.  But  as  an  equivalent  to  the  dos  contributed  by  the 
wife,  the  husband  frequently  made  a  gift  before  marriage,  donatio  ante 
nuptias,  which  was  the  inalienable  property  of  the  wife  managed  by 
the  husband ;  and  this  donation  might,  like  the  dos,  be  increased  after 
marriage.  Justinian  enacted  that  such  gifts,  like  dotes^  might  be  not 
only  increased,  but  made  after  marriage,  and  should  receive  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  donationes  propter,  instead  of  ante,  nuptias.  The 
wife,  if  survivor,  received  a  portion  of  the  donatio,  equal  in  qnantity 
before  Justinian,  and  in  value  under  Justinian,  to  that  which  the 
husband,  if  survivor,  would  have  received  out  of  the  dos,  (3,  note.) 

Justinian,  in  closing  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  acquiring  particular 
things  by  the  civil  law,  notices  that  there  had  been  at  one  time  a  mode 
of  acquiring  ^erj^s  accrescendi,  which  took  effect  when  one  joint  owner 
of  a  slave  enfranchised  him  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  enfranchisement 
had  been  effectual,  the  slave  would  have  become  a  citizen ;  the  share 
of  the  enfranchising  owner  passed  by  accrual  to  the  other  owner,  and 
this  other  owner  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  slave.  Justinian  did 
away  with  this  by  enacting  that  in  such  a  case  the  slave  should  be  firee. 
and  the  other  part-owner  should  receive  a  pecuniary  compensation  from 
the  enfranchising  part-owner.  (4.) 

Before  passing  to  consider  the  modes  of  acquiring  groups  of  things, 
the  Institutes  deal  with  two  subsidiary  subjects,  viz.  1,  Separation  from 
ownership  of  the  power  of  alienation,  and  2,  Acquisition  through  others. 

i.  Separation  from  Ownership  op  the  Power  op  Alienation. 

1.  A  person  who  is  owner  cannot  always  alienate.    Two  instance^: 
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are  given,  (a)  A  husband  cannot  alienate  immoveables  forming  part 
of  the  dos  of  his  wife,  although  the  ownership  is  in  him.  The  lex 
Julia  prevented  a  husband  selling  such  immoveables,  when  in  Italico 
solo,  without  his  wife's  consent,  or  mortgaging  them  with  her  consent. 
Justinian  enacted  that  immoveables,  forming  part  of  the  dos,  wherever 
situated,  could  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged  by  the  husband,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  wife.  (Tit.  8.  pr.) 

{h)  A  pupil  cannot,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  tutor,  ahenate. 

The  pupil  could  not  transfer  the  property  in  anything  belonging  to 
him,  but  he  could  acquire  the  property  in  anything  transferred  to  him. 
Three  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  are  given. 

(a)  A  pupil  unauthorised  could  not  enter  into  the  contract  of  mu- 
tuvm,  i.e.  could  not  lend  a  thing  so  that  the  thing  lent  became  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  lent,  he  in  his  turn  haviag  to 
give  as  much  back.  If  the  pupil  made  such  a  contract,  he  could  by  a 
real  action  get  the  thing  back,  if  not  consumed ;  if  consumed  bona  fide, 
he  could  recover  the  value  of  it  by  a  condictio ;  if  consumed  mala  fide, 
he  could  get  not  only  the  value,  but  damages  by  an  actio  ad  exhibendum. 

(b)  K  the  pupil  unauthorised  paid  a  debt,  he  could  not  ma]^e  the 
money  paid  belong  to  the  creditor.  It  was  still  his,  and  if  not  spent 
might  be  got  back  by  a  real  action  from  the  creditor ;  if  spent  bona  fide, 
the  debt  due  by  the  pupil  was  considered  as  liquidated ;  if  spent  mala 
fide,  the  pupil  would  have  an  actio  ad  exhibendum. 

(c)  If  a  debtor  made  a  payment  to  a  pupil  without  the  tutor  autho- 
rising the  payment,  the  money  paid  became  the  property  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  debt  still  remained  unextinguished.  If  the  pupil  sued  for  the 
sum  owing,  the  debtor  could  only  repel  the  action  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  pupil  then  had  the  money  in  hand,  and  if  the  pupil  had 
spent  it  all,  the  debtor  had  to  pay  over  again.  Even  if  the  tutor 
authorised  the  payment,  the  debtor  was  not  quite  safe,  for  the  tutor 
might  not  hand  over  to  the  pupil  the  money  paid ;  and  then  the  prcetor 
might  give  a  restitutio  in  integrum,  placing  the  pupil  in  the  position 
in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  debt  had  not  been  paid,  and  so  the 
creditor  might  have  to  pay  over  again.  To  obviate  this  risk,  Justinian 
enacted  that  if  the  debtor  paid  under  the  authority  of  a  judicial  order, 
which  was  to  be  given  gratis,  he  was  to  be  absolutely  secure,  and  under 
no  circumstances  could  he  have  to  pay  again.  (Tit.  8.  2.) 

2.  A  person  not  owner  can  sometimes  alienate.  The  instance  given 
is  that  of  a  creditor  who  has  a  power  (of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived 
even  by  agreement)  of  selling  the  thing  pledged  or  mortgaged  {pignus, 
hypotheca).  Justinian  enacted,  that  unless  the  parties  otherwise 
agreed,  the  sale  should  take  place  two  years  after  notice  to  pay ;  and 
in  two  years  more,  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  the  creditor  should 
be  considered  the  owner.  (Tit.  8.  1,  note.) 

ii.  Acquisition  through  others. — We  may  acquire  through,  1, 
filiifamiliarum ;  2,  slaves  belonging  to  us,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
slaves  of  whom  we  have  the  usufruct ;  3,  procurators. 
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1.  Acquisition  through  filiifamiliarum. — The  old  rule  of  law  was 
that  everything  acquired  by  a  filiusfamilias  was  acquired  for  and 
belonged  to  the  paterfamilias.  The  son  might  have  a  peculiiim  or 
property  under  his  control,  which,  so  &r  as  third  persons  went,  vrho 
could  sue  and  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium,  was  like  the  son*s 
property ;  but  the  father  remained  the  legal  owner  of  it,  and  it  was 
only  under  the  son's  control  because  the  &ther  permitted  this.  The 
first  change  was  the  introduction  of  the  peculium  cast&ense,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  consisting  of  everything  given  to  a 
son  on  setting  out  for  military  service,  or  acquired  while  that  service 
lasted.  This  peculium  was  Hie  son's ;  he  could  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleased  in  his  lifetime  or  by  testament,  but  if  he  did  not  dispose  of  it 
by  testament,  then  his  father  took  it  not  as  the  heir  of  the  son,  bat  as 
the  claimant  of  a  peculium.  Justinian,  however,  allowed  the  children 
or  brother  of  the  filiusfamilias  to  take  the  peculium  before  the  father. 
The  next  change  was  the  introduction  by  Constantine,  or  perhaps 
previously,  of  the  peculium  quasi-castbense,  i.e.  property  acquired 
by  the  son  in  personal  attendance  on  the  emperor ;  and  this  pectdiitm 
too  could,  under  Justinian,  be,  like  the  castrense,  given  by  testament. 
(Tit.  9.  1,  note.) 

Lastly,  Constantine  introduced  the  peculium  adventitium,  which. 
having  been  previously  confined  to  property  coining  from  a  mother  or 
maternal  ancestor,  or  husband  or  wife,  was  made  by  Justinian  to 
include  all  property  coming  to  the  filiusfamilias,  except  the  peculium 
profectitium,  i.e.  the  property  coming  to  him  from  the  father  himself. 
Of  this  peculium  adventitium  the  son  had  the  ownership,  the  &iher 
the  usufruct.  (Tit.  9.  1.)  From  the  peculium  falling  under  the  three 
above  heads  as  not  belonging  to  the  father,  a  third  used  to  be  dedncted 
by  the  father  when  he  emancipated  the  son.  Justinian  gave  the  father 
the  usufruct  of  half,  instead  of  the  ownership  of  a  third,  of  such 
peculiumy  in  case  of  emancipation.  (2.) 

2.  Acquisition  through  slaves. — (a)  The  slave  stipulates  for  the 
master's  benefit,  but  cannot  make  his  master's  position  worse.  The 
slave  enters  on  an  inheritance  only  if  the  master  directs  him,  for  the 
inheritance  may  be  such  as  to  cause  loss.  The  slave  takes  a  legacy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master  whose  slave  he  was  at  the  date  of  the 
decease  of  the  testator.  The  slave  possesses  for  the  master,  who  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  possession  and  supply  the  animus,  the  slave 
only  being  capable  of  physical  detention — except  when  the  slave 
possessed  a  thing  as  part  of  his  peculium ;  for  the  master,  in  allowing 
him  to  create  this  peculium  (which  always  belonged  to  the  master), 
has  exercised  the  animus  necessary  for  possession.  And  what  is  here 
said  of  the  slave  may,  with  the  necessary  exceptions  as  to  the  peculia 
castrensia,  quasi-castrensia,  and  adventitia,  be  said  of  the  filius- 
familias,  who  equally  stipulated  for  his  father's  benefit,  could  not  make 
his  father's  position  worse,  took  inheritances  only  under  his  father's 
direction,  received  legacies  for  his  father's  benefit,  and 
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physically  for  his  father,  but  needed  his  father's  animus  possidendi. 
{8,  note.) 

(b)  Through  slaves  of  whom  any  one  has  the  usufruct,  he  acquires 
irhateyer  they  acquire  (including  possession  as  well  as  ownership)  by 
means  of  anything  belonging  to  the  usufructuary  or  by  their  own 
labour.  Everything  else  which  they  acquire,  as  for  example  an  in- 
heritance or  a  legacy,  is  acquired  for  their  owner.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  slave  possessed  bona  fide,  but  who  is  really  not  the  slave  of 
the  possessor,  either  as  being  free  or  belonging  to  another.  If  the 
slave  possessed  bona  fide  becomes  in  time  the  property  of  the  possessor 
by  usucapio  (which  cannot  happen  in  case  of  a  slave  of  whom  there 
is  a  usufruct),  he  acquires  thenceforth  everything  for  the  owner  by 
'Usucapio,  (4.) 

8.  Acquisition  through  procurators, — On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
«ould  not  acquire  by  means  of  free  persons  not  in  his  power  or  pos- 
sessed by  him  bona  fide,  nor  by  slaves  belonging  to  another,  of  whom 
he  had  neither  the  usufruct  nor  the  bona  fide  possession.  He  could 
acquire  nothing  '  per  extraneam  personam,'  except  that  a  procurator 
could  acquire  possession  for  his  principal,  even  when  his  principal  did 
not  know  of  the  acquisition,  and  then  if  the  thing  possessed  was  handed 
over  by  the  owner,  the  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  principal  in  any 
ease,  but  if  it  was  not  handed  over,  then  the  usucapio  began  to  run  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  only  from  the  time  when  he  knew  of  and  adopted 
the  possession.  (5.) 

Testaments. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  mode  of  acquiring  universitates  rerum, 
viz.  by  testament,  and  this  subject  occupies  the  rest  of  the  Second  Book. 

We  have  to  consider  (1)  the  legal  position  of  the  maker  of  the 
testament :  (a)  how  he  must  make  it,  which  will  vary  according  as  he 
is  or  is  not  a  soldier ;  {b)  who  are  legally  incapable  of  making  wills ; 
(c)  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  testator  as  to  the  disinherison,  insti- 
tution, and  substitution  of  heirs  ;  (d)  the  causes  that  make  a  testament 
invahd  ;  and  (2)  the  legal  position  of  those  who  take  under  a  testament, 
that  is,  of  (a)  heirs,  {b}  legatees,  and  (c)  those  who  receive  or  benefit 
by  a  trust 

I.  Legal  Position  op  the  Maker  op  the  Testament. 

1.  Form  op  the  Testament. — In  the  earliest  period  of  Boman 
law,  a  testament  might  be  made  (a)  in  the  calata  covvitia,  called  twice 
a  year  for  this  purpose,  where  the  gentes  watched  over  the  transfer  of 
the  heredita^,  or  {b)  in  procinctu,  in  time  of  war,  when  an  army  was 
setting  out  to  fight.  Then  a  new  form  of  will  was  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  a  fictitious  sale,  by  which  originally  the  heir  figuring  as  the 
fofmluB  emptorhought  the  inheritance  from  the  testator  in  the  presence 
of  the  holder  of  the  scales  and  five  witnesses.  Afterwards  the  families 
emptor  became  merely  an  outsider,  going  through  the  ceremony  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  heir,  whose  name  was  concealed  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator.  (Tit.  10.  1.) 

Then  came  the  praetorian  testament.  The  form  of  sale  was  no 
longer  required.  The  librtpe7is  and  the  families  emptor  became  two 
additional  witnesses,  making  seven  in  all,  but  the  seven  witnesses  had 
to  go  through  a  new  formality.  They  had  to  seal  the  testament  with 
their  seals.  (2.) 

Lastly  came  the  imperial  form  of  will  introduced  in  the  fifth  century 
by  Theodosius  the  Second.  Here  a  new  precaution  was  introduced : 
the  seven  witnesses  had  not  only  to  seal,  but  to  subscribe  the  testament^ 
and  so  had  the  testator,  or,  if  he  could  not  write,  an  eighth  witness  had 
to  subscribe  for  him.  This  testament  was  said  to  be  tripartitum^  that 
is,  taking  its  origin  from  three  sources.  The  necessity  for  the  testa- 
ment being  made  at  one  single  time,  and  the  necessity  of  the  presence 
of  seven  witnesses,  came  from  the  old  civil  law ;  the  sealing  of  the 
testament  by  the  witnesses  came  &om  praetorian  law ;  the  subscription 
of  the  witnesses  and  the  testator  came  from  imperial  law.  (3.) 
Justinian  added,  and  subsequently  abolished,  another  requirement*  that 
the  name  of  the  heir  should  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  or  of 
one  of  the  witnesses.  (4.) 

It  made  no  difference  what  seal  the  witnesses  used,  and  before  the 
time  of  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian  they  used,  and  after  that  time  they 
were  obliged,  to  write  by  the  side  of  the  mark  of  their  seal  their  names 
and  the  name  of  the  testator.  (5,  and  2,  note.) 

Any  one,  as  a  general  rule,  could  be  a  witness  with  whom  the 
testator  had  testavfienti  factiOy  i.e.  to  whom  he  could  leave  his  inherit- 
ance. But  there  were  exceptions  :  such  as  women,  children  below  ihe 
age  of  puberty,  slaves,  the  mad,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  persons  con- 
sidered as  intestabiles  on  account  of  having  committed  certain  offences, 
such  as  writing  libels  or  denying  their  signature  to  a  former  testament 
which  they  had  witnessed.  (6.)  A  testament  would,  however,  be  valid, 
although  witnessed  by  a  slave,  if,  at  the  time  of  witnessing  it,  he  was 
reputed  to  be  free.  (7.)  Members  of  the  same  family  might  be  witnesses 
of  the  same  testament  (8) ;  but  the  filitisfamilias  could  not  be  a 
witness  of  the  father's  testament,  nor  could  the  fiEtther  be  a  witness 
of  the  son's  testament  affecting  his  peculium  castrense.  (9.)  Neither 
the  heir  nor  any  one  in  the  same  family  with  him  could  be  a  witness- 
but  legatees  and  fideicommissarii,  and  those  connected  with  them, 
might.  (10,  11.) 

The  testament  might  be  written  on  any  material,  wax,  parchment,. 
&c.  (12) ;  and  any  number  of  copies  of  a  testament  might  be  made. 
(18.)  A  testament  need  not  be  made  in  writing  at  all.  It  might  be 
merely  nuncupative,  that  is,  the  testator  might  orally  declare  his  wishes 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses.  (14.) 

Military  Testaments. — Special  privileges,  however,  as  to  making 
testaments  were  accorded  to  soldiers  by  JuUus  Caesar,  and  confirmed  by 
other  emperors.    A  soldier,  while  serving  in  a  campaign,  was  not  re 
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quired  to  observe  the  formalities  incumbent  on  civilians ;  and  this 
applied  to  a  soldier  filitisfamilias  making  a  testament  as  to  his  pecu- 
Hum  castrense.  But  if  he  was  not  in  a  campaign,  the  filiusfamiHas 
had  to  observe  the  usual  formahties.  Under  Justinian  it  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary  that  the  soldier's  testament  should  be  made  during 
a  campaign,  but  whether  this  had  previously  been  the  law  is  doubtful. 
(Tit.  11.  pr.) 

The  following  were  the  chief  privileges  of  soldiers  with  regard  to 
roiUtary  testaments :  (a)  All  that  was  necessary  for  the  vahdity  of  a  sol- 
dier's testament  was  that  he  should  have  meant  in  some  way  to  express 
his  testamentary  intentions ;  if  orally,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 
(b.)  Any  words  would  suffice  to  institute  his  heir.  (Tit.  11.  1.)  (c)  The 
soldier  might  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate.  (6,  note.)  (d)  He 
need  not  disinherit  his  children  by  name.  (Tit.  18.  6.)  {e)  His  testa- 
ment would  not  be  rendered  invalid  by  those  causes  which  would  render 
invahd  the  testament  of  a  civilian  {pagantis),  and  his  testament,  how- 
ever informally  made,  would  suffice  for  revocation  of  a  previous  testa- 
ment. (Tit.  17.  2,  note.)  (/)  He  could  institute  as  heirs  persons 
generally  incapacitated,  such  as  deportati  and  peregrini,  (Tit.  11.  6, 
note.)  (g)  He  could  give  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  property  in 
legacies.  (Tit.  22. 8,  note.)  (h)  He  could  dispose  of  the  inheritance  by 
codicils.  (Tit.  11.  6,  note.)  (t)  He  might  make  a  testament  although 
deaf  or  dumb.  (2.)  (j)  A  testament  made  irregularly  before  he  acquired 
the  power  of  making  a  military  testament  became  valid  as  the  expression 
of  his  wishes  after  he  had  acquired  that  power.  (4.)  (k)  Nor  did  a 
77iinima  capitis  deminutio  affect  the  validity  of  a  military  testament,  nor 
the  two  greater  kinds,  if  inflicted  for  merely  mihtary  offences.  (5,  note.) 
{I)  The  rule  treating  institutions  ex  certo  tempore  or  ad  certum  tempus 
as  a  superfluity  did  not  extend  to  military  testaments.  (Tit.  14.  9.) 
(m)  Soldiers  could  make  a  testament  for  their  children  without  having 
made  their  own,  and  could  substitute  to  emancipated  children  and  to 
strangers.  (Tit.  16. 9,  note.) 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  made  without  the  forms  required  from 
civilians  remained  in  force  for  a  year  after  his  discharge  {post  mis- 
sionem) ;  and  if  he  inserted  a  condition  that  could  not  be  fulfilled  within 
a  year,  yet  his  testament  was  valid,  supposing  he  died  while  he  could 
make  a  mihtary  testament.  After  a  year  from  his  discharge  had 
elapsed,  he  was  obhged,  to  die  testate,  to  make  a  testament  with  the 
ordinary  forms.  (Tit.  11.  8.) 

2.  Pebsonb  incapable  of  Testation. — All  persons,  however,  could 
not  make  testaments.  This  power  was  confined  to  Boman  citizens  sui 
juris.  The  filiusfamilias  could,  however,  dispose  by  testament  of  his 
peculium  castrense,  and  this  privilege  was  first  in  some,  and  then  in 
all,  cases  extended  to  the  peculium  quasi-castrense  (Tit.  12.  pr. ;  Tit. 
11.  6) ;  the  father  taking  ihesepeculia,  however,  by  the patriapotestas, 
if  the  son  died  intestate  leaving  no  child  or  brother.  (Tit.  12.  pr.) 
Children  under  age,  mad  persons,  except  in  lucid  intervals  (1) ;  inter- 
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dieted  prodigals  (2) ;  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  people,  except  under 
special  precautions  provided  by  the  emperors  (8,  4),  could  not  make 
testaments. 

Captivity. — A  testament  made  by  a  man  during  captivity  was  in- 
valid, but  a  testament  made  before  he  became  captive  was  valid,  by  the 
jus  postliminiiy  if  he  returned ;  or  if  he  died,  by  a  deduction  from  the 
terms  of  the  lex  Cornelia,  punishing  the  forgery  of  the  testament  of  a 
person  dying  in  captivity.  It  was  argued  that  a  testament  made  by  a 
person  who  subsequently  died  in  captivity  must  be  valid,  or  the  law 
would  not  punish  a  forgery  of  such  a  testament.  (5,  note.) 

8.  We  now  come  to  the  rules  as  to  the  (a)  disinherison,  (b)  institu- 
tion, and  (c)  substitution  of  heirs. 

(a)  DisiNHEBisoN. — The  sui  heredes  of  the  testator,  i.e.  those 
persons  who  were  made  sui  juris  by  his  death,  had  such  an  interest  in 
the  inheritance  that  if  he  wished  to  exclude  them  he  must  do  so  ex- 
presriy.  He  had  to  exclude  his  sons  by  name,  and  if  he  did  not,  the 
testament  was  wholly  invalid.  Other  sui  heredes,  such  as  daughters. 
he  might  exclude  by  the  general  term  ceteri  exheredes  sunto ;  but  if  he 
did  not  do  this,  then  the  testament  was  not  invahd,  but  these  excluded 
sui  heredes  took  by  a  kind  of  accrual  their  proper  share,  if  the  instituted 
heirs  were  sui  heredes,  and  half  the  inheritance  if  the  instituted  heirs 
were  strangers.  (Tit.  18.  pr.  note.) 

The  birth  of  a  new  suus  heres  after  the  testament  had  been  made 
introduced  a  new  participator  in  the  inheritance,  and  unless  this  person 
was  expressly  disinherited  by  anticipation,  the  testament  was  made  in- 
valid. The  term  posthumous  was.  in  strictness  appUed  to  any  perscm 
bom  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  In  the  theory  of  law,  postumi  were 
incerta  persona,  and  could  not  be  instituted  or  disinherited ;  but  the 
civil  law  permitted  the  institution  oi  postumi  stii  heredes,  bom  after  the 
death  of  the  testator  (1,  note);  and  the  lex  Junia  Velleia  permitted  the 
institution  of  postumi  sui  heredes,  conceived  before  and  bom  after  the 
date  of  the  testament,  but  bom  before  the  testator's  death  {postumi  Vel- 
leiani).  (2,  note.)  And  postumi  who  could  be  instituted  must  be  dis- 
inherited. The  jurist  Gallus  Aquilius  invented  a  form  of  institution 
by  which  the  case  was  met  of  a  son  dying  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  and 
then  the  testator  dying,  and  then  there  being  a  posthumous  son  of  the 
son,  who  would  be  a  suv^  heres  of  the  testator.  (1,  note.) 

There  was  also  another  way  in  which  new  sui  heredes  might  come 
into  existence  after  the  date  of  the  testament.  A  son  might  die  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator,  and  then  the  children  of  that  son  would  pass 
into  the  rank  of  sui  heredes.  The  lex  Junia  Velleia,  by  a  further  pro- 
vision, permitted  the  disinherison  of  all  such  children,  who  were  said 
to  be  postumorum  loco  {postumi  quasi  Velleiani),  (2,  note.) 

The  disinherison  oi  postumi  had  to  be  made  nominatim :  Quicumquc 
mihi  filius  genitus  fuerit  exheres  esto.  (1.)  Postwnue  might  be  disin- 
herited by  the  general  ceteri  clause.  It  was,  however,  necessary  thai 
the  postumcR,  if  disinherited  by  the  general  clause,  should  have  some- 
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thing  left  them,  to  show  they  were  not  passed  over  through  forget- 
fahiess.  (1.)  Other  persons,  who  came  into  the  family  after  the  date 
of  the  testament,  such  as  children  suhsequently  adopted,  and  children 
both  conceived  and  bom  after  the  date  of  the  testament,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  necessarily  invalidated  the  testament.  (2,  note.) 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law.  The 
praetor  also  came  to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  pro- 
perly disinherited,  by  giving  them  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas.  (3.) 

If  a  daughter  or  a  grandchild  was  omitted,  the  praetor  permitted  the 
testament  to  be  set  altogether  aside,  but  the  Emperor  Antoninus  made 
a,  distinction,  and  allowed  the  daughter  to  have  only  what  she  would 
take  by  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  her  share,  which,  if  the  instituted 
heir  was  a  stranger,  would  be  one-half,  whereas  the  grandson,  if  omitted, 
could  get  the  testament  set  aside,  and  would  take  all  the  inheritance, 
as  against  an  instituted  stranger.  (8,  note.) 

Under  the  praetorian  law  grandsons  as  well  as  sons  must  be  disin- 
herited nominatim.  (8,  note.)  Perhaps  also  the  praetor  did  not  permit 
the  testament  to  be  set  aside  because  a  son  had  not  been  properly  dis- 
inherited who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  although  the  law  is 
laid  down  by  Justinian  positively  to  this  effect,  that  the  testament  was 
ipso  facto  invalid  in  such  a  case.  (Tit.  18.  pr.  and  8,  note.) 

The  prtetor  required  all  sons  and  grandsons  to  be  disinherited,  whe- 
ther they  were  or  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  testator,  provided  they 
were  not  in  another  family.  This  included  those  emancipated  (8),  and 
those  given  in  adoption  and  subsequently  emancipated  by  the  adoptive 
father.  (4.)  The  emancipated  son,  however,  had  to  bring  into  account 
the  property  he  had  acquired  since  emancipation,  if  the  effect  of  his 
getting  the  testament  set  aside  was  injurious  to  a  properly  instituted 
suus  heres.  (8,  note.) 

Justinian  made  some  farther  changes.  1.  He  required  the  child 
and  the  grandchild,  male  or  female,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  disin- 
herit at  all,  to  be  disinherited  nominatim,  (5.)  2.  In  case  this  was  not 
done,  the  testament  was  absolutely  invalid.  There  was  no  longer  any 
pis  accrescendi  for  daughters  and  grandchildren.  (5.)  8.  The  testator 
was  obliged  to  disinherit  nominatim  his  child  given  in  adoption  to  any 
one  but  an  ascendant.  (5,  note.) 

Soldiers  in  expeditione  were  not  obliged  to  disinherit  expressly  any 
one.  (6.)  Mothers  and  maternal  ancestors,  also,  were  not  obhged  to 
disinherit  expressly  those  who  would  have  taken  their  inheritance  ab 
intestato.  Their  silence  was  sufficient ;  but  then  these  persons,  if  un- 
justly passed  over,  might  present  a  qiierela  inofficiosi  testamenti,  just 
as  those  might  who,  although  disinherited  in  due  form,  complained  that 
their  disinherison  was  unjust.  (7.) 

(b)  Institution. — The  institution  of  the  heir  was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  testament.  In  the  old  law  some  such  formal  phrase  as  Titius 
heres  esto  was  considered  necessary ;  but,  under  the  empire,  any  form 
of  institution  would  suffice.  (Tit.  14.  pr.,  note.) 
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Who  could  he  instituted. — Those  only  could  be  institated  heirs  who 
had  the  testavienti  /actio  with  the  testator,  who  had,  in  the  old  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  the  commercium  with  him.  Many  persons,  however, 
who  had  not  the  testavienti /actio  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  make  a 
testament,  had  the  testamenti  /actio  in  the  sense  of  being  capable  of 
being  instituted  as  heirs,  as,  for  instance,  persons  below  the  age  of 
puberty.  Among  those  who  could  not  be  instituted  were  peregrini, 
deportati,  and  uncertain  persons ;  an  example  of  an  uncertain  person 
being  'whoever  shall  marry  my  daughter,'  but  a  person  whom  the 
testator  had  not  seen  was  not  an  uncertain  person.  (12.)  The  insti- 
tution of  uncertain  persons  was  permitted  by  Justinian.  Further,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  institute  municipalities ;  the  gods,  with  certain 
exceptions,  and  so  forth;  and,  under  the  law  of  Justinian,  certain 
others,  as  apostates,  heretics,  or  persons  whose  institution  seemed  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  law  or  of  justice  as  to  marriage ;  and,  though 
ccelibes  and  orbi  could  be  instituted  as  heirs,  the  former  took  (unless  of 
an  age  too  young  for  marriage,  or  in  case  of  near  relationship  to  tlie 
testator)  nothing,  and  the  latter  only  half  of  what  was  given  them  by 
the  testament,  so  long  as  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea,  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  was  in  force.  (Tit.  10.  6,  note.) 

Institution  o/  Slaves. — The  master  might  institute  his  slave,  and, 
under  Justinian,  without  expressly  enfranchising  him,  and  Justinian 
permitted  the  institution  of  a  slave  in  whom  the  testator  had  only  a 
bare  ownership,  the  slave  having,  however,  still  to  serve  the  usufruc- 
tuary ;  but  a  mistress  could  not  institute,  and  so  enfranchise,  a  slave 
accused  of  adultery  with  her.  (Tit.  14.  pr.)  The  slave  of  the  testator, 
if  instituted,  was  obliged  to  take  the  inheritance,  if  not  emancipated 
before  the  testator's  death. 

If  the  testator  instituted  the  slave  of  another,  the  master  of  the 
slave  decided  whether  the  slave  should  accept  the  inheritance,  and  the 
slave  took  it  for  his  master,  or  masters,  if  there  were  several,  rateably 
(8) ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  slave  was  dead,  the  slave  could  take  the 
inheritance  of  the  testator  for  the  benefit  of  his  dead  master's  inheri- 
tance. (2.)  In  order  to  decide,  in  cases  of  the  slave  being  alienated,  for 
what  master  the  inheritance  was  taken,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the 
time  when  the  inheritance  was  actually  accepted,  as  the  slave  took  the 
inheritance  for  the  master  to  whom  he  then  belonged.  (1.) 

A  testator  might  appoint  one  heir,  or  as  many  as  he  pleased.  (4.) 

Calculation  o/  the  parts  o/  an  inheritance. — The  calculation  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  testator  divided  the  inheritance  was  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  as,  its  multiples  and  its  fractions.  The  real  as  contained 
twelve  ounces,  but  the  testamentary  as,  or  unit  of  the  inheritance,  was 
held  to  contain  as  many  ounces  as  the  testator  pleased.  A  person  could 
not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate,  and  so,  if  a  testator  insti- 
tuted only  one  heir  and  gave  him  six  ounces,  it  was  held  that  the  as 
in  this  case  only  contained  six  ounces,  and  he  took  the  whole.  (5.)  If 
he  instituted  several  heirs,  and  the  number  of  parts,  or  ounces,  he  gave 
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to  each  came,  in  the  whole,  to  11  or  13,  this  was  taken  to  be  the 
number  included  in  the  as.  But  if  he  gave  two  parts  to  one,  and  two 
to  another,  and  instituted  a  third  heir,  without  expressing  how  many 
parts  were  given  him,  then  recourse  was  had  to  the  normal  as,  and 
this  third  heir  had  the  number  of  parts  (eight)  necessary  to  make  up 
the  twelve  ounces  of  the  05  ;  or  if  the  parts  given  reached,  or  exceeded, 
twelve,  then  the  testator  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  double  as,  or 
dupondiicsy  in  mind,  and  the  instituted  heir,  to  whom  no  express 
number  of  parts  was  given,  took  the  number  of  parts  necessary  to  make 
up  the  dupondnts,  i.e.,  if  twelve  were  given,  he  took  twelve,  or  one  half 
of  the  inheritance,  and,  if  more  than  twelve,  as  thirteen  or  twenty-five, 
were  given,  then  he  took  enough  parts  to  make  up  the  dupondius,  or,  if 
necessary,  the  tripondius.  The  firactions  of  the  dupondnis  or  tripondius 
could,  of  course,  be  brought  back  to  fractions  of  the  as.  (6,  7,  8.) 

Condiiumal  Institution.-  Sui  heredes  could  not  be  instituted  condi- 
tionally unless  the  condition  was  one  .in  their  own  power  to  fulfil,  and 
was  one  lawfiil  to  carry  out,  but  other  heirs  might  be  instituted  condi- 
tionally. (9.)  An  impossible  condition — and  conditions  of  a  kind  con- 
trary to  law  or  boni  mores  were  reckoned  among  impossible  conditions 
— ^was  treated  simply  as  if  it  had  not  been  inserted  at  all,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  valid.  (10.)  80  too,  if  an  heir  was  instituted  from,  or  to, 
a  certain  time,  this  was  treated  as  something  altogether  superfluous, 
for  to  say  that  a  man,  after  a  date,  or  up  to  a  date,  should  be  heir, 
offended  the  rule  that  a  testator  could  not  die  partly  testate,  and  also  the 
rule  semel  heres  seniper  heres.  But  if  the  time  was  uncertain,  in  the 
sense  that  the  heir  was  to  be  heir  when  a  thing  did  happen  that  must 
happen  some  time,  as  when  A  died,  this  uncertain  time  was  looked  on 
merely  as  a  condition,  and  the  inheritance  was  in  abeyance  until  it  was 
seen  whether  the  instituted  heir  survived  A.  If  he  did,  he  entered  on 
the  inheritance,  and,  in  all  cases,  when  an  heir  entered  on  a  condition 
being  fulfilled,  his  rights  were  made,  by  his  entering,  to  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator. 

(c)  Substitution,  which  was  either  ordinary,  or  to  a  pupil.  Sub- 
stitutio  vulgaris,  as  opposed  to  pupillaris,  was  the  institution  of  another 
heir  in  case  the  heir  first  named  did  not  take ;  and  the  law  allowed  any 
number  of  such  substitutions,  to  which  resort  was  had,  partly  from  the 
prevailing  wish  not  to  die  intestate,  and  partly  because,  while  the  lex 
Julia  et  Pajyiu  Poppaa  was  in  operation,  the  testator,  by  substituting 
an  heir,  could  give  to  a  person  he  wished  to  benefit  the  share  of  an 
instituted  heir  disqualified  from  taking  xmder  this  law.  (Tit.  15.  pr. 
and  1,  notes.) 

One  important  use  of  the  power  of  substitution  was  that  which  re- 
garded co-heirs.  Three  instances  are  given  which  show  the  benefits  of 
substitution  to  co-heirs,  i.  Their' position,  if  substituted  to  each  other, 
was  better  than  their  position  under  the  law  of  accrual,  pes  accresccTidi. 
For  though  the  share  of  an  instituted  heir  who  did  not  take  it  passed 
to  co-heirs  by  the  right  of  accrual,  the  effect  was  not  the  same  as  in 
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case  of  substitution,  for  those  substituted  had  a  liberty  of  choice  as  to 
taking  this  vacant  share,  whereas  they  must  take  what  accrued  to  them. 

ii.  The  surviving  substituted  co-heirs  might  possibly  get  more  in 
the  case  of  one  of  their  number  dying,  for  one  co-heir  might  die  after 
entering  on  his  own  share  of  the  inheritance,  but  before  the  share  of 
a  co-heir  subsequently  renouncing  was  offered  him.  If  there  was  no 
substitution,  the  heirs  of  this  co-heir  would  take  by  accrual  the  vacant 
share ;  but  the  benefit  of  substitution  was  personal  If  the  co-heir  did 
not  hve  to  take  the  vacant  share,  it  did  not  go  to  his  heirs,  but  went  to  the 
surviving  co-heirs,  who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  excluding  his  heirs. 

iii.  Under  the  lex  Jvlia  et  Papia  some  persons  might  take  what 
was  given  them  as  co-heirs,  who  could  not  take  caduca,  Substitation 
might  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  they  took  as  substituted  heirs  what 
they  were  disqualified  from  claiming  as  caduca,  (1,  note.) 

Unless  the  testator  otherwise  provided,  substituted  co-heirs,  if  in- 
stituted with  unequal  shares,  took  the  same  unequal  shares  of  what 
they  got  by  substitution.  (2.)  If  one  of  two  co-heirs  is  substituted  to 
the  other,  and  a  third  person  is  substituted  to  the  substituted  co-heir, 
the  third  person  is  taken  to  be  substituted  also  to  the  other  co-heir,  and, 
if  both  co-heirs  die,  takes  the  shares  of  both,  although  the  co-heir  to 
whom  he  was  expressly  substituted,  died  first.  (8.)  If  a  testator  sub- 
stituted an  heir  to  an  instituted  heir,  who,  really  a  slave,  was  thought 
by  the  testator  to  be  free,  the  master  of  the  instituted  slave  and  the 
substituted  heir  were  permitted,  by  a  kind  of  rough  equity,  each  to 
take  half.  (4.) 

Stibstitutio  pupillaris, — Custom  had  also  sanctioned  what  was 
termed  pupillaris  substitutio,  A  testator  might,  but  only  as  a  part  of 
his  own  testament  (Tit.  16.  5),  substitute  to  each  or  to  any  of  his  ohO- 
dren  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  making  the  testament  and  at  his 
death  (including  posthumous  children)  (4),  if  they  became  heirs,  but 
died  under  the  legal  age  of  puberty,  or  any  previous  date  fixed  by  the 
testator  (8) ;  and  a  person  substituted  (whether  specially  named,  or 
generally,  as  whoever  might  be  the  heir  of  the  testator)  (7)  to  such  a 
child,  was  considered  to  be  substituted  both  by  vulgaris  substitution  so 
that  he  took  if  the  child  never  Uved  to  take  the  inheritance,  and  by 
pupillaris  stibstitutio,  so  that  he  took  if  the  child  lived  to  take  the 
inheritance  but  died  xmder  puberty.  (Tit.  16.  pr.)  A  substitution 
(qv^asi-pupillaris),  framed  on  the  model  of  the  pupillaris ^  permitted 
any  ascendant  to  substitute  to  persons  of  puberty  deprived  of  reason 
any  one  of  the  descendants,  or,  if  there  were  none,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  insane.  (1.)  By  pupillaris  substitutio  the  one  testament  of  the 
^Either  operated  on  two  inheritances,  and  the  substituted  heir  took  all 
the  inheritance  of  the  son,  and  not  only  that  which  came  from  the 
father.  (2.)  The  father  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  substitute,  withont 
letting  the  name  of  the  substituted  heir  be  known,  unless  the  son  died 
within  the  age  of  puberty,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  substituted  heir 
knowing  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  death  of  the  child.  (8).    Fathers 
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might  substitute  to  disinherited  ohildren,  but  not  to  emancipated,  as 
they  were  no  longer  in  the  testator's  power,  and  the  patiia  potestas 
was  the  basis  of  the  custom.  (4,  note.)  If  the  imputes  was  arrogated, 
the  substitution  was  at  an  end,  but  the  arrogator  was  obliged  to  under- 
take, in  case  the  child  died  imputes,  to  give  up  to  the  substituted  heir 
all  he  would  have  taken  if  the  substitution  had  remained  in  force.  (4.) 

As  the  basis  of  the  custom  was  the  patria  potestas,  a  father  could 
not  substitute  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  son  above  the  age  of  puberty.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  impose  a  fideicommissum  on  the  person  instituted, 
binding  him,  if  he  died  within  a  certain  time,  to  give  back  that  which 
came  to  him  from  the  testator  to  the  person  whom  the  testator  wished 
in  that  case  to  benefit.  (9.) 

4.  Causes  that  biade  a  Testament  invalid. — A  testament  legally 
made  remained  valid  until  revoked  (ruptum)  or  rendered  ineffectuid 
(irritum).  (Tit.  17.  pr.) 

(a)  Testamentum  ruptum, — A  testament  was  revoked  (ruptum),  1, 
by  the  subsequent  arrogation  or  (if  the  testator  was  an  ascendant) 
adoption  of  a  suus  heres,  unless  the  new  sutt^  heres  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  anticipation.  (1.)  2.  By  the  testator  subsequently  making 
another  testament  validly  made  or  made  in  any  way  under  which  there 
could  have  been  an  heir.  (2.)  If  the  heir  under  the  second  testament 
could  take  at  intestato,  the  second  testament,  although  not  made  with 
sufficient  formalities,  revoked  the  first,  and  was  treated  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  testator's  wishes  binding  on  the  heres  at  intestato.  (2,  note.) 
8.  The  testament  was  also  revoked  by  the  testator  tearing  or  defacing 
it,  or,  if  it  had  been  made  ten  years  when  the  testator  died,  by  the 
testator  having  before  witnesses,  or  by  a  deed,  signified  his  wish  that 
it  should  not  remain  in  force.  (2,  note.)  If  the  heir  in  the  second 
testament  was  instituted  for  certain  things  only,  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  first  testament  should  be  valid,  the  first  testament  was  revoked, 
but  the  heir  in  the  second  had  to  content  himself  with  the  things  so 
given  him,  or  with  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance,  as  would  be  most 
favourable,  and  had  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  to  the  heirs 
instituted  in  the  first  testament.  (8.) 

Testamentmn  irritum.—k  testament  was  rendered  ineffectual  (tm- 
tum)  by  the  testator  subsequently  undergoing  a  capitis  deminutio. 
But  if  the  testator  had  reverted  to  his  former  position,  and  had  been 
a  citizen  and  sui  juris  at  the  time  of  his  death,  then  the  praetor  would 
give  the  heir  instituted  in  his  testament  tonorum  possessio  secundum 
tatulas,  a  distinct  expression  of  the  testator's  wish  to  that  effect  being, 
however,  required  in  cape  a  testator  who  was  arrogated  after  making 
the  testament  had  been  subsequently  emancipated.  (6,  note.)  The 
emperors,  after  Pertinax,  would  not  accept  an  inheritance  when  they 
were  instituted  on  account  of  a  suit,  or  to  cure  the  informality  of  an 
informal  testament,  or  if  instituted  by  word  of  mouth.  (8.) 

(6)  QuEBELA  iNOPPiciosi  TBSTAMENTi. — Under  the  general  head 
of  the  invalidity  of  testaments  we  have  to  notice  the  special  cases  when 
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a  testament  would  be  attacked  as  ifiofficiosum.  There  were  certain 
persons  who  might  bring  an  action  called  the  querela  inofficiosi  testa- 
menti  before  the  centumviri,  to  have  the  testament  set  aside,  although 
it  was  formally  perfect.  The  ground  of  the  action  was  that  the  testator 
had  not  done  his  duty  by  them  in  his  testament,  and  that  he  had  cast 
a  slur  on  their  good  fame  by  unjustly  excluding  them  from  sharing  the 
inheritance,  and,  if  this  was  made  out,  the  testament  was  set  aside 
under  the  fiction  that  the  testator  could  not  have  been  of  sound  mind 
when  he  made  his  testament.  (Tit.  18.  pr.) 

On  the  ground  of  being  unjustly  disinherited  or  omitted,  children, 
including  posthumous  children  and  children  adopted  by  an  ascendant 
(2),  might  attack  the  testaments  of  fathers  or  grandfathers  in  whose 
power  they  were.  (Tit.  18.  pr.) 

On  the  ground  of  being  unjustly  omitted,  children  might  attack 
the  testament  of  their  mother,  and  grandchildren  those  of  their 
maternal  grandfather.  (Tit.  18.  pr.,  note.) 

Parents  might,  if  omitted,  attack  the  testaments  of  their  children ; 
and  if  infamous  persons  were  preferred  to  them,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  testator  might  attack  the  testament,  and  this  liberty,  which 
originally  was  given  only  if  the  tie  of  agnation  continued,  was  extended 
by  Justinian  to  brothers  and  sisters,  if  the  tie  of  agnation  had  ceased, 
and  even  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood  on  either  side.  (1, 
note.)  No  more  distant  relation  could  bring  the  action,  nor  could  any 
one  bring  it,  unless  as  a  last  resource,  and  if  he  could  not  get  anything 
any  other  way.  An  arrogated  pupil,  for  example,  disinherited  by  the 
arrogator,  had  the  qiiarta  Antonina,  and  so  could  not  bring  the  querela 
de  inofficioso,  (2,  note.) 

Portio  legitima. — No  one,  if  anything  whatever  was  left  to  him  by 
the  testament,  could  attack  it  as  inoffidosum.  But  he  had  a  right  to 
bring  the  actio  in  supplementum  legitimcR,  to  have  that  which  was  left 
to  him  made  up,  if  below,  to  the  fourth  part  of  that  which  he  would 
have  taken  ab  intestato.  Before  Justinian,  if  the  gift  to  him  had  not 
reached  the  amount  of  this  fourth,  he  could  attack  the  testament,  unless 
the  testator  had  directed  that  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  to  him. 
Justinian  directed  the  fourth  to  be  made  up  without  the  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  testator.  (8.  and  note.) 

If  a  person  received  the  fourth  part  in  any  way  under  the  testa- 
ment, as  heir,  legatee,  or  fideicommissariics,  or  by  a  donatio  mortis 
causa,  or  had  received  it  by  a  donatio  inter  vivos  y  expressly  as  this 
fourth,  or  for  the  purchase  of  military  rank,  or  had  received  it  from  a 
parent,  as  part  of  a  dos  or  donatio  ante  nuptias,  this  person  could  not 
attack  as  ifiofficiosum  the  testament  of  the  person  from  whom  the  part 
was  thus  received.  (6,  and  7,  note.) 

If  there  were  several  persons  entitled  to  bring  the  action,  each  was 
to  have  the  fourth  of  what  he  would  have  taken  ab  intestato,  (7.) 

Extinction  of  the  action, — The  right  to  bring  the  actio  de  inofficioso 
was  extinguished,  1.   By  the  person  entitled  to  the  quarta  legitima 
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having  died  without  having  manifested  an  intention  to  dispute  the 
testament ;  if  he  had  done  so,  the  action  passed  to  his  heirs.  2.  If  he 
had  allowed  a  certain  time,  at  first  fixed  at  two  years,  and  afterwards 
at  five  years,  to  elapse  without  bringing  the  action.  8.  By  acquiescing 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  testament  (7,  note) ;  but  a  tutor  who  had 
acquiesced  in  the  testament  on  behalf  of  his  pupil  might  still  attack 
the  testament  on  his  own  account  (4),  just  as,  if  he  had  attacked  the 
testament  on  behalf  of  the  pupil  unsuccessfully,  he  did  not  lose  to  the 
fisciis  what  was  given  to  himself,  this  being  the  usual  penalty  of  un- 
successful attack.  (5.) 

System  of  the  Novels. — Justinian  in  the  Novels  introduced  a  new 
system.  (7,  note.) 

1.  The  portio  legitima  was  fixed  in  a  new  way.  If  the  number  of 
those  who  could  claim  it  was  four  or  a  less  number,  then  they  were  all 
together  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  testator's  whole  inheritance,  which 
third  they  shared  between  them ;  if  more  than  four,  to  one-half. 

2.  Those  entitled  to  receive  a  portio  legitima  must  be  instituted  as 
heirs,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  prevent  the  testament  being  attacked  as 
tnofficiosum,  that  they  got  their  portions  in  some  other  way  than  as  heirs. 

8.  If  the  testament  was  set  aside  as  to  the  heirs,  it  still  remained 
in  force  for  all  else,  for  trusts,  legacies,  and  so  forth. 

4.  The  causes  of  just  disinherison  were  enumerated,  and  on  a 
specified  one  of  these  the  testator  must  express  himself  to  be  acting. 

n.  Legal  Position  op  those  taking  under  a  Testament. 

This  is  the  second  head  of  testamentary  law,  the  legal  position  of 
the  testator  having  been  the  first.  Those  taking  under  a  testament 
were,  1,  Heirs;  2,  Legatees;  8,  Fideicommissariu 

I.  Heirs. — Heirs  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Necessarii;  (2)  Sui  et 
necessarii ;  and  (8)  Extranei.  (Tit.  19.  pr.) 

Heredes  Necessarii, — The  heres  necessariiis  was  a  slave  instituted 
by  his  master.  He  became  at  once  free  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
he  had  no  option  as  to  taking  the  inheritance.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
it  (necessarius),  and  the  object  of  the  institution  was  that  the  testator 
might  be  sure  of  having  a  testamentary  heir,  so  that  if  the  testator  was 
insolvent,  his  goods  might  be  sold,  not  as  his,  but  as  those  of  the  heir, 
and  thus  the  testator's  memory  be  saved  the  disgrace  of  such  a  sale. 
(Tit.  19. 1.) 

The  heres  necessariiis  might  claim  the  h&iieficium  separationis,  that 
is,  to  have  his  property  acquired  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  any- 
thing due  to  him  from  the  testator,  kept  distinct  from  the  property  of  the 
testator,  and  free  from  claims  against  the  testator's  inheritance.  (l,note.) 

Sui  Heredes. — Sui  et  necessarii  heredes  are  the  descendants  of  the 
testator,  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  not  having  any  one 
preceding  them  in  whose  power  they  became  by  the  death  of  the  testator, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  the  testator's  grandson  who  had  a  living 
father.  (2.) 
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Sui  heredes  were  so  called  becaase  they  were,  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  paterfamilias,  looked  on  as  in  a  manner  partners  in  the 
inheritance.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  heirs  to  their  own  inheritance ; 
and  the  inheritance  came  to  them  without  their  entering  on  it,  or 
wishing  to  have  it,  or  proving  that  it  came  to  them.  They  were,  in 
the  old  civil  law,  obliged  to  take  the  inheritance,  but  the  praetor  gave 
them  the  heneficium  abstinendi — that  is,  allowed  them  to  abstain  if 
they  pleased — and  unless  they  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  inheritance, 
the  prsetor  inferred  from  their  holding  aloof  that  they  wished  to  abstain, 
and  then,  if  the  goods  were  sold,  they  were  sold  in  the  name  of  the 
testator,  and  no  actions  could  be  brought  against  the  suus  heres  as  heir» 
although,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  afterwards  alter  his  mind  and  accept 
the  inheritance.  (2,  note.) 

Extranei  Heredes. — ^Heirs  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  testator, 
are  termed  stranger  heirs,  extranei  heredes.  Children  not  within  his 
power  if  instituted,,  children  instituted  by  the  mother,  slaves  instituted 
and  subsequently  manumitted,  are  extranei,  (8.)  These  heirs  were  re- 
quired to  have  the  testamenti  fojCtio  (in  the  sense,  not  of  being  able  to 
make  a  testament,  but  of  being  able  to  take  under  a  testament)  at  three 
epochs,  (a)  the  vmaking  of  the  testament ;  {h)  the  death  of  the  testator  ; 
(c)  the  entering  of  tlie  heir  on  the  inheritance.  (4.)  If  his  capacity  was 
lost  and  regained  between  the  first  two  of  these  epochs,  the  heir  could 
enter  on  the  inheritance,  but  not  so  if  the  loss  and  regaining  took  place 
between  the  second  and  third  epochs.  (4,  note.)  The  extraneus  heres 
was  at  liberty  to  accept  or  renounce  the  inheritance. 

Entering  on  the  InJieritance.  Cretio, — How  did  the  heir  accept  it? 
First,  there  was  a  method  of  instituting,  obsolete  by  the  time  of  Justinian, 
in  which  there  was  a  cretio,  or  direction  to  the  heir,  to  make  up  his 
mind  within  a  given  time,  either  from  the  date  at  which  he  knew  of 
his  rights  and  could  exercise  them,  cretio  vulgaris,  or  from  the  date  at 
which  his  rights  accrued  to  him,  cretio  continua.  The  heir,  within  the 
time  fixed,  could  alter  his  mind.  If  he  accepted,  he  announced  his 
acceptance  in  a  solemn  form.  (7,  note.) 

Ordinarily  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance  either  by  doing  some 
act  as  heir  (pro  herede  gerere)  or  by  the  mere  expression  of  his  willing- 
ness  to  be  heir.  (7.)  The  heir,  in  acting  as  heir,  must  know  that  he 
is  heir,  and  that  the  testator  is  dead.  (7.) 

There  was  no  fixed  time  in  which  the  heir  must  make  his  decision  ; 
but  the  praetor  would,  on  application,  fix  the  time,  allowing  not  less 
than  one  hundred  days,  and  Justinian  enacted  that  it  should  not  exceed 
nine  months,  or,  by  imperial  favour,  a  year.  If  the  heir  did  not  decide 
within  the  time,  he  was,  in  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  heredes  ah 
intestato,  taken  to  have  rejected,  and,  in  an  action  on  the  part  of  credi- 
tors, to  have  accepted,  the  inheritance.  (5,  note.) 

A  person  could  not  enter  for  another,  nor  on  part  of  an  inheritance, 
nor  conditionally ;  if  he  entered  he  succeeded  to  the  persona  of  tJie 
deceased*  (7,  note.) 
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If  the  extraneiLS  heres  accepted,  he  could,  if  under  twenty-five  years, 
be  relieved  from  his  position,  if  a  disadvantageous  one,  by  the  preetor 
giving  a  restitutio  in  integrum.  (5.)  If  he  was  over  twenty-five,  he  could 
not  be  relieved,  and  must  abide  by  all  the  consequences  of  accepting 
the  inheritance,  including  the  liability  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  testator  ; 
but  on  a  very  special  occasion,  Hadrian  relaxed  this  rule,  and  Gordian 
ordered  that  it  should  never  be  enforced  against  soldiers.  (6.)  Jus- 
tinian introduced  a  new  system  by  which  the  heirs  might  enter  on  the 
inheritance  of  even  an  insolvent  testator  without  risk.  The  heir  might 
claim  to  have  an  inventory  made  {beneficium  inventarii)  of  the  in- 
heritance, this  inventory  to  be  begun  within  thirty,  and  finished  within 
ninety,  days  of  the  time  when  he  became  acquainted  with  his  rights 
and  could  exercise  them,  and  made  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  or  three 
witnesses.  Out  of  the  property  specified  in  the  inventory  he  had  to  pay 
the  creditors,  paying  himself  anything  that  might  be  due  to  him.  If 
the  property  was  more  than  sufficient,  he  took  the  surplus.  If  insuffi- 
cient, his  own  estate  was  in  no  way  Hable.  (6,  note.) 

n.  Legatees. — Although  legacies  constitute  a  title  to  particular 
things,  not  to  groups  of  things,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  of  legacies  while 
treating  of  testaments.  (Tit.  20.  pr.)  A  legacy  is  a  gift  left  by  a  deceased 
person  (1),  and  the  subject  of  legacies  may  be  treated  under  six  heads. 

1.  General  Notions  as  to  Legacies  and  their  Forms.  (A)  Forms. — 
In  the  old  law  there  were  four  modes  of  giving  legacies ;  (a)  per  mndi- 
cationem,  when  the  testator  gave  {Stichum  do,  lego)  the  Quiritary 
ownership  of  the  thing  given ;  {b)  per  damnationem,  when  the  testator 
bound  the  heir  {heres  meus  damnas  esto  dare)  to  give  a  thing  to  the 
legatee,  who  could  compel  him  by  a  personal  action  to  give  it ;  (c) 
sinendi  modo,  when  the  testator  ordered  the  heir  to  allow  the  legatee 
to  take  the  thing  given,  the  legatee  having  a  personal  action  to  make 
the  heir  give  the  opportunity  of  taking  it ;  and  {d)  per  prceceptionem, 
a  form  strictly  applicable  to  the  heir,  who  was  thus  allowed  to  take 
something  as  a  legacy  before  receiving  his  share  of  the  inheritance. 
The  senatv^consultum  Neronianum  provided  that  every  form  of  legacy 
should  be  treated  as  equal  to  that  per  daminationem,  which  was  the 
most  favourable  to  the  legatee,  as  anything  could  be  given  by  it. 
Justinian  enacted  that  all  legacies  should  be  of  the  same  nature,  and 
might  be  enforced  by  every  kind  of  appropriate  action.  (2,  note.) 

Justinian  assimilated  fideicommissa  to  legacies,  except  that  a  slave 
was  the  libertus  of  the  testator  or  of  the  fideicommissarius,  according 
as  he  received  his  liberty  by  a  legacy  or  Sb  fideicommissum.  (8.) 

(J3)  Co-legatees. — The  same  thing  might  be  left  to  more  than  one 
legatee.  It  might  be  left  conjunctimt  or,  in  other  language,  re  et  verbis, 
as,  I  give  my  slave  to  A  and  B  ;  or  disjunctim,  or,  in  other  language, 
r«,  as,  I  give  my  slave  to  A,  I  give  the  same  slave  to  B  ;  or  verbis,  when 
the  co-legacy  was  only  nominal,  as,  I  give  my  slave  to  A  and  B  in  equal 
shares.  Under  the  old  law  the  effect  of  co-legacies  differed  according 
to  the  formula  employed.    Each  under ^er  vindicationem  or  per  prcecep- 
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tionem  could  demand  the  whole  thing,  and  then  had  to  divide  it,  but 
under  per  damnationem  (if  the  legacy  was  given  disjunciim)  the  heir 
had  to  give  the  thing  to  one,  and  also  its  value  to  another ;  under  sinendi 
modo  (if  the  legacy  was  given  disjunctim)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rule 
of  per  darrmationem  applied,  or  whether,  having  given  the  thing  to  one, 
he  was  free  as  to  the  other.  The  lex  Papia  Poppaa  introduced  a  new 
system,  disqualifying  calibes  from  taking  at  all,  and  orbi  from  taking 
more  than  half,  and  giving  the  legacies  thus  lapsed  {caduca),  and  also 
all  other  legacies  lapsed  under  the  general  law  {in  causa  cadud},  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  testament  in  the  following  order,  if  they  were 
patres  : —  (a)  co-legatees,  (b)  heirs,  (c)  substituted  heirs,  and  in  default 
to  the  public  treasury  {ararium).  Ascendants  or  descendants  to  the 
third  degree  were  exempted  from  the  effect  of  the  lex  Papia,  except 
that  they  could  take  cadtica  under  it.  Garacalla  gave  all  caduca  to  the 
fiscus  ;  Constantine  abolished  the  law  of  incapacity  arising  from  celi- 
bacy ;  and  Justinian  did  away  with  the  lex  Papia  altogether.  Any 
legacies  passing  carried  with  them  burdens,  and  it  was  optional  to  ac- 
cept them.  Justinian  gave  rights  of  taking  by  accrual  to  every  co- 
legatee,  excluding  those  joined  verbis^  who  were  really  not  co-legatees, 
with  this  difference,  that  if  the  co-legacies  were  given  re,  the  accrual 
was  obligatory,  but  the  burdens  of  the  legacy  did  not  pass.  If  re  et 
verbis,  the  accrual  was  voluntary,  but  the  burdens  did  pass.  (8,  note/, 

(C)  Time  of  Vesting. — The  rights  of  a  legatee  were  vested  {dies  cedit) 
at  the  date  of  the  testator*s  death,  or,  under  the  lex  Papia,  at  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  testament.  The  time  when  the  thing  was  to  be 
demanded  {dies  veniens)  was  the  time  of  the  heir's  entering  on  the  in- 
heritance. The  legatee  took  the  thing,  and  his  heirs,  if  he  subse- 
quently died,  represented  him  in  taking  the  thing  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  dies  cedens,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  gift  of  liberty  to  a  slave 
or  a  gift  of  a  personal  servitude,  when  the  dies  cedens  dated  from  the 
entering  on  the  inheritance.  (20,  note.) 

2.  What  could  be  given  by  way  of  Legacy. — The  testator  might  give 
not  only  his  property,  or  that  of  his  heir,  but  a  thing  belonging  to 
another,  provided  it  was  not  a  thing  extra  commercium,  and  provided 
that  the  legatee,  on  whom  the  burden  of  proof  lay,  could  show  that 
the  testator  knew  that  this  thing  belonged  to  another.  The  heir,  if  he 
could  not  purchase  the  thing,  had  to  give  the  legatee  its  value.  (4.) 
So  the  heir  was  obliged  to  redeem,  unless  the  testator  expressly  said 
the  legatee  was  to  redeem,  a  thing  which  the  testator  gave  as  a  legacy 
knowing  it  to  be  pledged.  (5.)  If  the  legatee  had,  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  testator,  already  got  the  thing  given  him  as  a  legacy,  he  could 
claim  the  value  if  he  had  bought  it,  but  not  if  he  had  taken  it  by  a 
eav^a  hicrativa,  e.g.  gift,  unless  he  had  taken  it  through  a  slave  or 
descendant  in  his  power.  If  he  had  received  only  the  value  of  the 
thing,  not  the  thing,  under  one  testament  by  a  ca^isa  lucrativa,  he  still 
could  claim  the  thing  under  the  testament  of  a  different  person.  (6.) 
Future  things  might  be  given  by  way  of  legacy.  (7.)    A  legatee  might 
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claim  land  given  him  by  legacy,  although  the  usufruct  had  already 
come  to  him  ex  causa  lucrativa,  for  the  usufruct  was  treated  as  a 
servitude  only.  (9.)  A  thing  belonging  to  the  legatee  when  the  testa- 
ment was  made  could  not  be  given  to  him  as  a  legacy,  even  if  he  had  after- 
wards parted  with  it ;  such  a  case  fell  under  what  was  termed  the  regula 
Catoniana,  the  rule  that  a  legacy  invalid  when  the  testament  was  made 
remained  always  invalid.  (10.)  If  the  testator  gave  what  he  thought 
belonged  to  himself,  although  it  belonged  to  another,  the  gift  was  valid, 
and  so  it  was  if  he  gave  what  he  thought  belonged,  but  did  not  really 
belong,  to  the  legatee.  (11.)  The  legatee  was  entitled  to  a  thing  alienated 
by  the  testator,  and  to  have  redeemed  a  thing  pledged  by  the  testator, 
after  the  testament  was  made,  provided  that  the  thing  had  not  been 
alienated  or  pledged  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the  legacy.  (12.) 

A  legacy  to  a  debtor  of  what  was  due  to  the  testator  was  valid,  and 
the  heir  could  not  recover  from  the  legatee,  and  might  be  made  to  re- 
lease him,  and  the  debtor  might  also,  by  a  legacy,  have  the  time  of 
payment  deferred.  (18.)  But  a  legacy  to  a  creditor  of  what  the  testator 
owed  him  was  invalid,  as  it  gave  the  creditor  nothing  unless  the 
testator  gave  absolutely,  or  at  once,  what  was  previously  due  condi- 
tionally, or  after  a  time.  (14.)  A  husband  might  give  to  his  wife  her 
dos  as  a  legacy,  for  the  legacy  gave  her  a  more  speedy  way  of  recovering 
the  dos;  if  he  gave  her  her  dos,  and  he  had  not  received  it,  the  legacy 
was  void ;  but  if  he  gave  her,  by  legacy,  a  definite  sum  or  thing,  de- 
scribing it  wrongly  as  having  been  brought  by  her  as  part  of  the  dos,  or 
as  mentioned  in  the  instniTtientum  dotis,  this  description  was  taken  as 
surplusage,  and  she  could  take  the  legacy.  (15.) 

Things  incorporeal  as  well  as  corporeal  might  be  given  by  way  of 
legacy.  Thus  the  testator  might  give  a  debt  due  to  him,  unless  he  had 
exacted  payment  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  heir  would  have  to  sue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legatee ;  or  he  might  order  the  heir  to  rebuild  a  house  for 
the  legatee,  or  release  him  from  debt.  (21.)  If  he  gave  a  slave  or  any- 
thing else  generally  {legatum  generis),  tJie  legatee  had  the  choice  among 
the  things  of  this  description  belonging  to  the  testator.  (28.)  Under 
Justinian,  this  right  of  choice,  which  had  previously  been  personal  to 
the  legatee,  went  to  his  heirs,  if  the  legatee  died  after  his  rights  had 
accrued ;  and  if  there  were  more  than  one  legatee  to  whom  the  right 
of  choice  belonged,  they  must  decide  by  lot  which  was  to  make  the 
choice  if  they  could  not  otherwise  agree.  (28.)  Unless  a  distinct  legacy 
of  choice  was  given  {legatum  optionis),  the  legatee  could  not  choose 
the  best  of  the  kind.  (22,  note.)  A  legatee  might  have  a  share  of  the 
inheritance  given  him  {legatarius  partiarius),  and  not  a  specific  thing, 
but  still  he  remained  in  the  position  of  a  legatee  as  towards  the  heir. 
(28,  note.) 

8.  To  whom  might  legacies  be  given  ? — To  those  with  whom  the 
testator  had  testam^nti  /actio,  (24.)  There  were  excluded  (a)  before 
Justinian :  deportati,  peregrini,  Latini  Juniani,  unless  they  became 
citizens  within  a  fixed  time,  women  under  the  lex  Voconia,  the  unmarried 
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or  childless  (to  the  extent  above  mentioned,  p.  546)  under  the  lex 
Papia  ;  (b)  in  the  time  of  Justinian  :  heretics,  apostates,  the  children 
of  persons  convicted  of  treason,  and  the  children  of,  and  the  parties 
to,  prohibited  marriages.  A  legacy  under  the  old  law  could  not  be 
given  to  an  uncertain  person,  as  e.g.  to  the  man  who  might  marry  the 
testator's  daughter,  unless  it  was  to  an  uncertain  member  of  a  certain 
class,  as  that  one  of  the  testator's  eognati  who  might  marry  the 
testator's  daughter;  nor,  as  being  an  uncertain  person,  to  a  post* 
humous  stranger.  Justinian  made  all  the  legacies  to  uncertain  persons 
valid  (25),  and  permitted  a  posthumous  stranger  to  be  instituted  heir 
(26) ;  and  even  previously  to  Justinian  a  legacy  paid  to  an  imcertain 
person  was  not  to  be  refunded.  (25.)  A  legacy  to  the  slave  of  an  heir, 
unless  given  conditionally,  was  invalid ;  but  not  so  a  legacy  to  the 
master  of  a  slave  instituted  heir,  for  he  might  not  be  the  master  at 
the  time  when  the  slave  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (82,  88.) 

4.  Bules  as  to  the  position,  terms,  and  construction  of  legacies. — A 
mistake  in  the  name  of  the  person  benefited,  or  in  the  institution  of 
an  heir,  does  not  invahdate  a  legacy,  provided  it  is  certain  who  is 
meant ;  nor  is  a  legacy  rendered  invalid  by  either  a,  falsa  demonstration 
as  if  the  testator  gives  '  Stichus  my  bom  slave '  (Stichus  passes  though 
he  is  not  the  bom  slave  of  the  testator),  or  by  a  falsa  causa  or  reason 
assigned  wrongly,  as  '  I  give  to  Titius,  because  he  took  care  of  my 
affairs.'  The  legacy  is  valid  whether  or  not,  in  &ct,  Titius  did  take 
such  care ;  but  if  the  legacy  was  conditional,  as  '  I  give  to  Titius,  if 
he  has  taken  care,'  then,  of  course,  the  condition  must  have  been  fill- 
filled  for  the  legacy  to  be  valid.  (29,  80,  81.) 

Justiniaji  made  it  immaterial  where  in  the  testament  a  legacy  was 
placed.  Previously,  if  it  was  placed  before  the  institution  of  the  heir, 
it  was  invalid  (84),  and  he  made  legacies  valid  which  were  to  take 
effect  after  the  death  of  the  heir  or  legatee ;  whereas  such  gifts,  except 
as  fideicommissa,  had  previously  been  invahd,  as  even  had  legaci^ 
given  to  take  effect  the  day  before  the  death  of  the  heir  or  legatee. 
(85.)  Justinian  also  made  valid  gifts  by  way  of  legacy,  or  institution 
of  heirs  (and  revocation  and  transfers  of  such  legacies)  made  poena 
nomine,  that  is,  when  something  given  to  one  of  the  persons  benefited 
was  to  be  given  to  another  if  the  person  originally  benefited  did  or  did 
not  do  something,  such  dealings  with  heirships  or  legacies  having 
been  previously  considered  invalid,  even  though  the  penalty  was  given 
to  the  emperor  or  a  soldier,  as  intended  to  punish  one  man  rather  than 
to  benefit  another.  (86.) 

5.  Loss,  diminution,  or  increase  of  things  given  by  way  of  legacies, 
— The  loss  of  a  thing  given  as  a  legacy  falls  on  the  legatee,  unless  the 
loss  has  been  caused,  however  innocently,  by  the  heir,  on  whom  the 
loss  then  falls.  (16.)  If  a  female  slave  is  given  with  her  offspring,  the 
legatee  takes  the  offspring  though  the  mother  may  be  dead,  and  so  he 
takes  the  vicarial  slaves  under  a  legacy  of  ordinary  and  vicarial  slaves, 
though  the  ordinary  slaves  may  have  all  died.    But  under  a  legacy  of 
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a  slave  with  his  pecuUum,  or  of  land  with  its  instruments  of  use  or 
ornament,  the  legatee,  if  he  cannot  take  the  slave  or  the  land,  cannot 
take  the  peculium  or  the  instruments.  (17.)  Under  a  legacy  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  the  flock  will  pass,  though  reduced  to  one  sheep  or  increased 
by  young.  Under  a  legacy  of  a  house,  marble  or  pillars  subsequently 
added  by  the  testator  will  pass.  (18,  19.)  But  as  to  the  gift  of  a  pecu- 
Imm,  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  made : — If  the  gift  was  to  a  stranger, 
the  amount  of  the  peculium  that  passed  was  the  amount  at  the  death 
of  the  testator,  with  any  increase  arising  out  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  peculium ;  but  if  the  gift  was  to  the  slave  himself,  the  slave  had 
no  right  until  the  heir  entered  and  was  able  to  free  him  ;  and  so  for 
him  the  amount  of  the  peculium  was  the  amount  when  the  heir 
entered.  A  gift  by  legacy  to  a  slave  of  his  peculium  must  be  express, 
although  if  a  man  in  his  lifetime  freed  a  slave  the  slave  kept  his  pecu- 
lium, unless  the  emancipator  demanded  it.  (20.) 

6.  Ademption  and  transfer  of  legacies. — ^Legacies  may  be  revoked 
by  using  directly  contrary  words,  *  Whereas  I  gave  I  do  not  give,'  or 
by  any  other  words,  or  even  by  the  naked  wish  of  the  testator  becoming 
in  any  way  declared,  the  legatee  being  then  repelled  by  an  exception  of 
dolus  malus  if  he  sued  for  the  legacy,  or  by  some  cause  having  arisen, 
e.g.  an  enmity  having  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  testator,  which 
made  it  clear  the  testator  could  not,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  have 
wished  to  benefit  him.  (Tit.  21.  pr.,  note.)  A  legacy  may  also  be 
transferred,  as  by  saying  what  I  gave  to  A  I  give  to  B,  and  then  B 
would  take  even  if  A  had  died,  and  A  would  not  take  if  B  had  died.  (1.) 

Lex  Falcidia. — The  wide  testamentary  power  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  (uti  Ugassit  sua  rei,  ita  jus  esto)  and  practically  used,  so  that, 
the  inheritance  being  exhausted  by  legacies,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  the  heir  to  enter,  was  restrained  (a)  by  the  lex  Furia,  forbidding 
more  than  1,000  a^ses  to  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  ineffectually,  because 
any  number  of  legacies  to  that  amount  might  be  given ;  {b)  by  the  lex 
Voconia,  providing  that  no  legatee  was  to  have  more  than  each  heir 
had,  but  also  ineffectually,  as  the  number  of  legatees  was  not  limited ; 
and,  lastly  (c),  by  the  lex  Falcidia,  by  which  a  testator  was  restrained 
from  giving  away  in  legacies  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inheritance. 
A  fourth,  the  quarta  Falcidia,  must  always  remain  to  the  heirs.  (Tit. 
22.  pr.,  note.) 

If  the  testator  gave  distinct  shares  in  his  inheritance  to  different 
heirs,  each  heir  had  a  right  to  one-fourth  of  his  share,  even  though  the 
total  thus  deducted  on  the  different  shares  exceeded  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  inheritance.  (1.) 

In  the  apphcation  of  the  lex  Falcidia  regard  was  had  to  the  value 
of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  A  subsequent 
increase  did  not  augment,  nor  did  a  subsequent  decrease  diminish, 
the  amount  the  legatees  received.  But  if  the  estate  subsequently  fell 
in  value,  so  that  the  heir  would  get  nothing  by  entering,  the  legatees 
would  have  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  to  induce  him  to  enter.  (2.) ' 
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In  order  to  apply  the  kx  Falcidia,  the  testator's  debts,  his  fdneral 
expenses,  and  the  price  of  the  manumission  of  slaves  were  first  deducted, 
and  then  the  heir  took  a  fourth  of  what  remained,  each  legatee  having 
a  proportionate  amount  deducted  from  his  legacy  if  the  testator  had 
given  more  than  three-fourths  in  legacies.  If  he  had  given  more  than 
the  value  of  the  whole  inheritance,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  excess, 
and  the  heir  received  a  fourth  of  the  actual  value.  (B.) 

The  lex  Falddia  did  not  apply  to  military  testaments.  (3,  note.) 
The  Novels  introduced  a  new  system.  The  heir  could  not  claim  a  fourth 
unless  he  first  had  an  inventory  made,  and  he  could  not  retain  it  at  aU 
if  the  testator  forbade  its  retention,  the  legatees  and  other  personjs 
interested  being  then  permitted  to  take  under  the  testament,  although 
the  heir  refused  to  enter.  (8,  note.) 

III.  FiDEiGOMMissABii. — Fideicommissa,  or  requests  to  the  heir  to 
do  something  in  favour  of  some  one  else,  and  any  words  of  request 
sufficed  (Tit.  24.  8),  were  expressions  of  the  last  wishes  of  the  person 
who  made  them,  and  were  dispositions  of  the  inheritance,  or  of  parts 
of  it,  the  position  of  the  person  profiting  by  them  being  in  the  former 
case  analogous  to  that  of  an  heir,  in  the  latter  to  that  of  a  legatee. 

Either  testamentary  heirs  or  heirs  ab  intestato  might  hAyefideicom- 
mdssa  imposed  on  them,  ssid  fideicommissa  could  be  made  by  testament 
or  by  codicils,  or  orally.    (Tit.  28.  1,  note.) 

The  person  making  the  fideicommissum  was  termed  the  fiddcom- 
mittens,  the  person  requested  to  perform  it  fidudaritis,  and  the  person 
to  be  benefited  by  it  fideiconrntisscmus.  (2,  note.) 

The  object  of  fideicommissa,  when  originally  introduced,  was  to 
benefit  persons  legally  incapable  of  taking  as  heirs  or  legatees. 
Augustus  first  gave  them  legal  validity,  by  desiring  the  consols  to 
interfere  to  see  them  carried  out.  By  degrees  a  permanent  jurisdic- 
tion was  estabHshed  to  maintain  them,  imder  a  special  magistrate, 
the  prator  fideicommissaHus.  The  proceeding  was  always  extra  or- 
dinem.  No  action  lay  to  enforce  fideico7nmissaf  but  the  magistrate  inter- 
posed if  he  thought  it  equitable  to  enforce  them.  (Tit.  28.  pr.  and  note.) 

When  first  introduced,  fideicommissa  gave  the  maker  of  them  a 
very  wide  range.  He  could  by  them  give  to  peregrini,  to  a  posthumous 
stranger,  to  an  uncertain  person,  to  Latini  Juniani,  and  the  whole 
inheritSince  to  a  woman  prevented  by  the  lex  Voconia  from  being  insti- 
tuted as  heir ;  and  the  leges  caduccmcB  did  not  apply.  But  subsequently 
this  latitude  was  restricted:  fideicommissa  in  favour  oiperegrini,  post- 
humous strangers,  and  uncertain  persons  were  declared  invahd,  and 
the  rules  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  were  made  to  apply  to  them.  A 
tutor  could  not  at  any  time  be  given  by  a  fideicommissum.  (Tit.  28. 
pr.,  note.) 

If  a  fideicommissum  was  made  by  testament,  the  testament  must 
duly  institute  an  heir,  or  there  would  be  no  one  to  carry  out  the  fid^ 
commissum.  Originally  the  heir  sold  the  inheritance  to  the  fideicom- 
missarius,  the  former  binding  the  latter,  by  stipulation,  to  indemnify 
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Lim  against  all  claims  in  regard  to  the  inheritance,  and  the  latter  binding 
the  former  to  hand  everything  over  {empta  et  vendita  hereditatis  stipu- 
lationes),  (8,  note.) 

The  Senatusconbultum  Tbebellianum  protected  the  heir,  by 
enacting  that,  directly  the  heir  gave  up  the  inheritance,  all  the  actions 
for  and  against  the  inheritance  should  at  once  pass  to  the  fideicommis- 
sarins  in  the  shape  of  actiones  utiles,  and  the  heir  be  allowed  to  protect 
himself  against  all  actions  by  an  exception  restituta  hereditatis,  (4.) 

Senatusconbultum  Peoabianum. — ^Bnt,  though  the  heir  was  thus 
protected,  there  was  no  inducement  to  him  to  enter  on  the  inheritance. 
Accordingly  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum  was  passed,  which  per- 
mitted the  heir  to  retain  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance  against  fideicom- 
missarii  as  against  legatees.  The  fideicommissaritcs,  who  had  been 
placed  by  the  senatusconsultum  Trebellianum  in  the  position  of  an  heir, 
was  now  placed  in  the  position  of  a  legatee,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly, 
of  a  legatarius  partiarmSf  that  is,  of  a  legatee  who  had  a  legacy,  not  of 
a  thing,  but  of  a  share  in  the  inheritance.  When  legacies  of  a  share 
were  given,  actions  belonging  to  the  inheritance  were  brought  by,  and 
against,  the  heir,  but  the  heir  stipulated  that  the  legatee  should  con- 
tribute to  all  outgoings  in  proportion  to  his  share,  and  bound  himself  to 
pay  what  was  due  to  the  legatee  for  his  share.  Similar  stipulations  were, 
subsequently  to  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum,  made  between  the 
heir  and  tiie  fideicommissarius  {stvpulationes  partis  et  pro  parte).  (5.) 

The  senatusconsultum  Trebellianum  was,  however,  still  in  force,  for 
it  operated  (a)  if  the  fideicommissa  did  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
inheritance,  and  (b)  if  the  heir  refused  to  enter  in  spite  of  being  sure  of 
his  fourth  under  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum,  the  praetor  made 
him  enter,  and  then  all  the  actions  were  transferred  to,  or  against,  the 
fideicommissariiis,  and  he  was  in  the  position  in  which  he  would  have 
been  if  the  heir  had  entered  under  the  senatusconsultum  Trebelli- 
anum. (6.) 

Justinian  united  the  two  senatusconsulta,  retaining  the  name  of  the 
senatu^con^sultum  Trebellianum.  The  heir  was  to  retain  his  fourth,  as 
under  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum;  but  actions  were  to  be  brought 
by  or  against  the  heir,  or  the  fideicomm/issarius,  according  to  their 
shares,  as  imder  the  senatusconsultum  Trebelliamim,  so  that  the  fidei- 
commissarius  was,  as  to  his  share,  in  loco  heredis.  If  the  heir  would 
not  enter,  he  was  compelled  to  do  so,  being  protected  against  all  loss, 
as  under  the  senatusconsultum  Pegasianum.  The  heir  could,  under 
Justinian,  but  could  not  previously,  redemand  the  fourth  if  he  had 
paid  it  over.  (7.) 

If  the  heir  had  a  specific  thing  given  him  to  retain,  equal  in  value 
to,  or  greater  in  value  than,  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance,  he  retained  it 
as  if  he  had  had  a  specific  legacy  of  the  thing,  and  all  actions  as  to 
the  whole  inheritance  passed  to,  or  against,  the  fideicommissarius.  If 
the  specific  thing  to  be  retained  by  the  heir  was  less  in  value  than  a 
fourth,  then  the  heir  retained  also  enough  to  make  up  the  fourth, 
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and  the  actions  for  and  against  passed  to  the  heir,  as  to  the  share  re- 
tained to  make  up  the  difference.  (9.) 

A  fideicommissarius  might  himself  be  tamed  into  a  fidudwrius, 
and  be  requested  to  give  up  to  another  all,  or  a  part,  of  what  be 
received  ;  and  he  was  not  allowed,  like  the  heir,  to  retain  a  fourth.  (11.) 

Fideicovimissa  might  also  be  imposed  by  a  person  about  to  die  on 
his  heredes  ah  intestato  (10),  either  by  a  written  or  oral  declaration. 
If,  under  Justinian,  such  an  oral  declaration  was  made  of  his  wishes  to 
the  heir,  before  five  witnesses,  the  proof  was  sufficient.  But  if  it  was 
alleged  to  have  been  made  before  less  than  five  witnesses,  or  before 
none  at  all,  the  fideicommissariuSf  having  previously  sworn  to  his  own 
good  faith,  might  call  on  the  heir  to  deny,  on  his  oath,  that  the  fidei- 
commissum  had  been  made  as  alleged.  (12.) 

Fideicommissa  of  particular  things, — ^An  heir  or  a  legatee  might 
be  charged  by  2k  fideicommissvm  to  give  up  a  particular  thing  specified 
by  the  testator  (Tit.  24.  pr.),  and  even  a  particular  thing  belonging  to 
another  person,  the  fidudarius  being  thus  obliged,  if  he  could,  to  buy 
it  for  the  fideicomissarius,  or,  if  he  could  not  buy  it,  to  give  its  value 
to.  the  fideicommissarius.  (1.)  Freedom,  too,  might  be  given  to  the 
slave  of  another  person  by  a  fideicommissum,  and,  if  the  fidudarius 
could  not  at  once  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  he  must  wait  to 
see  if  any  opportunity  of  doing  so  might  arise.  The  slave  so  enfran- 
chised was  the  freedman  of  the  fideicommissarius,  whereas  slaves  who 
received  their  freedom  directly  by  testament  (and  only  those  who  were 
slaves  of  the  testator,  both  at  the  time  of  his  making  the  testament 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  could  so  receive  their  freedom)  were  the 
freedmen  of  the  dead  man,  and  hence  were  called  orcini.  (2.) 

Codicils. — Codidlli,  or  small  tablets  containing  memoranda  ad- 
dressed to  the  heir,  were  held  to  create  binding  fideicommissa  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  on  the  authority  of  Trebatius  and  Labeo.  (Tit.  25. 
pr.)  K  there  was  no  testament,  they  were  binding  on  the  heres  ab 
intestato.  (2.)  If  there  was  a  testament,  then  being  considered  as 
attached  to  the  testament,  they  failed  if  it  failed,  but  a  testator  could, 
by  inserting  in  his  testament  an  express  clause  to  that  effect  {clausula 
codicillaris),  provide  that  his  testament  should,  if  invalid  as  a  testa- 
ment, be  valid  as  a  codicil.  (Tit.  25.  pr.,  note.)  If  the  codicils  were 
made  before  the  testament,  and  not  confirmed  by  it,  they  were  bind- 
ing, unless  a  contrary  intention  appeared  in  the  testament.  If  made 
after  the  testament  and  not  confirmed  by  anticipation  in  it,  they  were 
binding  as  creating  fideicommissa ;  but  by  codicils  made  before  or 
after  the  testament,  and  confirmed  by  it,  not  orAj  fideicommissa  could 
be  created,  but  legacies  given  or  a  tutor  appointed.  (1,  note.) 

No  form  was  necessary  for  codicils.  The  joint  effect  of  enactments 
of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  was  that  they  were  to  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses,  .who  were  to  subscribe  them.  If  they  were 
not  so  made,  the  fideicommissarkis  might,  having  sworn  to  his  own 
good  faith,  call  on  the  heir  to  deny  them  on  oath.  (8,  note.) 
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BOOK  III. 

INTESTATE   SUCCESSION. 

We  now  oome  to  the  second  mode  of  acquiring  universitates  rerum, 
that  is,  intestate  succession.  In  this  there  were  three  ranks : — 1,  sui 
heredes ;  2,  agnati ;  8,  in  substitution  for  the  gentiles  of  the  old  law, 
cognati. 

I.  Sui  Heredes. — When  a  person  died  intestate,  which  might  ^ 
happen  in  five  ways, — by  (a)  his  having  made  no  testament,  (b)  his 
testament  not  being  legally  valid,  (c)  its  being  revoked,  or  (d)  made 
useless  by  change  of  status,  or  (e)  no  heir  entering  under  it, — the  in- 
heritance passed,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  sui  heredes  (Tit.  1.  pr.,  1),  i.e.  the  children,  natural,  adoptive, 
or  made  legitimate,  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (2),  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  at  the  time  when  it  is  esta- 
blished that  he  died  intestate  (7) ;  a  grandson,  however,  the  son  of  a 
deceased  son,  both  conceived  and  bom  after  the  grandfather's  death,  but 
before  the  fact  of  intestacy  becoming  established,  not  ranking  as  a  smis 
heres,  as  not  having  been  connected  with  the  deceased  while  sJive  by  any 
tie  of  relationship.  (8.)  A  child,  however,  might  become  a  suus  heres, 
though  not  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  if 
he  was  a  captive,  and,  returning  subsequently  to  his  father's  death, 
was  made  a  suus  heres  by  postliminy.  (4.)  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  child,  though  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death, 
might  not  be  a  sv/us  heres ;  for  the  deceased  might  be  adjudged,  even 
after  his  death,  to  have  been  guilty  of  ferduellio  (treason),  and  then, 
as  the  fiscus  took  his  estate,  there  could  be  no  suus  heres,  (5.)  Sui 
heredes  were,  under  the  old  law,  obliged  to  take  the  inheritance  {neces- 
sarii),  and,  as  they  could  take  it  without  their  knowledge  or  assent, 
the  sanction  of  a  tutor  of  a  pupil,  or  of  the  curator  of  an  insane 
person,  was  not  required,  but  the  praetor  gave  sui  heredes  the  benefidum 
absUnendi,  and  enforced  against  them  as  against  all  heredes  ab  intes- 
tato,  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  the  benefidum 
separationis.  All  children,  of  both  sexes,  took  equally ;  more  remote 
descendants  per  stirpes,  (6.) 

The  prsetor,  by  giving  the  possessio  bonorum  unde  liberi,  placed  in 
the  rank  of  sui  heredes  (a)  emancipated  children  (9) ;  (b)  if  the  emfl^n- 
cipated  father  was  dead,  grandchildren  conceived  after  his  emancipation 
(9,  note) ;  (c)  if  the  de  cujus  was  an  emancipated  son,  his  unemanci- 
pated  children  conceived  before  the  emancipation ;  emancipated  children 
bringing  into  the  inheritance  their  property,  and  married  daughters 
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their  dowry  (9,  note) ;  (d)  sui  heredes  restituti  in  integrum  after  a 
capitis  deminutio,  (9,  note.)  The  praBtor  also  preserved  in  their  rank 
of  sui  heredes  those  who  were  improperly  disinherited.  (12.)  Those 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sui  heredes  had  the  option  of  taking  or  refdaing 
the  inheritance  within  a  given  time.  (Tit.  1.  pr.,  note.) 

Children  given  in  adoption,  or  emancipated,  and  then  giving  them- 
selves in  arrogation,  were,  if  emancipated  by  the  adoptive  &ther  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  natural  father,  allowed  by  the  prastor  to  rank  among 
his  sui  heredes,  but  had  no  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  the  adoptive 
father.  If  emancipated  by  the  adoptive  father  after  the  death  of  the 
natural  father,  they  had  no  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  the  adoptive 
father,  and  only  that  of  cognati  on  that  of  the  natural  father.  (10,  11, 
18.)  Under  Justinian  the  adopted  son  always,  unless  adopted  by  an 
ascendant,  remained  in  the  family  of  the  natural  father,  and  saoceeded 
as  a  suus  heres  to  his  adoptive  father,  if  intestate,  but  had  no  claim  to 
be  benefited  by  his  adoptive  father's  testament.  (14.) 

A  constitution  of  Theodosius  permitted  the  children  and  descend- 
ants of  deceased  daughters  to  succeed  to  the  portion  their  mothers 
would  have  received  as  sui  heredes,  giving  up  one-third  of  it  to 
other  sui  heredes,  if  there  were  any,  and,  if  not,  one-fourth  to  the 
agnati.  (15.) 

Under  Justinian  these  persons  succeeded  to  the  whole  share  of  the 
deceased  daughter,  without  any  deduction.  (16.) 

II.  AoNATi. — When  there  was  no  suus  heres  or  any  one  called  to 
rank  with  sui  heredes,  or  none  who  entered  on  the  inheritance,  then 
the  inheritance  passed  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  nearest 
agnati,  i.e.  those  related  to  the  de  cujus  through  males  by  birth  or 
adoption  (Tit.  2.  pr.,  1,  2) ;  by  nearest  being  meant  nearest  at  the  time 
when  the  fact  of  intestacy  was  established.  (6.)  If  the  nearest 
agnatus  did  not  enter,  or  if  there  were  more  than  one  in  the  same 
degree,  then  if  none  of  the  nearest  agnati  (5)  entered,  the  inheritance 
passed,  not  to  more  remote  agnati,  but  at  once  to  the  cognati  or  blood 
relations,  among  whom  the  more  remote  agnati  were  included  by  the 
pnetors.  (7.)  For  there  was  no  devolution  among  agnati,  just  as  there 
was  none  among  those  called  to  rank  with  sui  heredes.  Justinian 
altered  this,  and  permitted  devolution  among  agnati,  (7.) 

There  are  four  special  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  law  of  agnatic  succession. 

1.  The  Position  of  Females.— Th^  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  placed 
males  and  females  descended  through  males  on  an  equality.  The 
media  jurisprudentia,  i.e.  the  opinions  of  the  jurisprudents,  excluded 
altogeUier  females  descended  through  males  except  sisters  so  descended 
{consanguinecei).  The  praetors  allowed  those  excluded  to  come  in  as 
cognatcB.  Justinian  restored  them  to  the  place  they  held  as  agnata 
under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (8.) 

2.  The  Position  of  Emancipated  and  Uterine  Brothers  and  Sisters 
and  their  Children. — Under  tlie  old  law  such  persons  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  agnatic  succession.  They  were  introduced  into  it  under 
the  later  empire.  Anastasius  gave  the  rights  of  agnation  to  emanci- 
pated brothers  and  sisters,  one-fourth  of  what  they  would  have  received 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  family  being  deducted.  Their  children 
remained  cognati.  Justinian  gave  the  rights  of  agnation  to  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  ;  and  subsequently  admitted  as 
agnati  emancipated  brothers  and  sisters,  without  deduction  of  a  fourth, 
and  their  children.  (4,  note.) 

8.  The  Position  of  the  Ascendants. — The  ascendant  had  under  the 
old  law  no  place  inthe  agnatic  succession,  as  he  would  take  by  virtue 
of  his  patria  potestas,  unless  the  deceased  descendant  had  been  emanci- 
pated. If  emancipation  had  taken  place  with  an  understanding  that 
the  nominal  emancipator  should  take  everything  he  got  as  patron  in 
trust  for  the  emancipating  ascendant  (and,  under  Justinian,  every 
emancipation  was  taken  to  be  made  on  these  terms),  then  this  ascen- 
dant took  as  patron  in  default  of  std  heredes,  but  Justinian  placed  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  de  cujtLS  before  him.  (8,  note.) 

Under  the  later  empire  the  goods  coming  from  his  mother  to  the 
de  cujus  passed  (a)  to  his  children  and  other  descendants,  (6)  then  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  (c)  to  his  father  in  preference  to  his  grand- 
father. This  too,  under  Justinian,  was  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
peculimn  of  a  deceased  son,  except  that  here  the  rights  given  by  the 
patria  potestas  were  so  £B.r  preserved  that  the  father  took  after,  not 
before,  the  grandfather.  (8,  note.) 

4.  The  reciprocal  Succession  of  Mothers  and  Children. — The 
mother  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  her  children  by  the  senattiscpTisidtum 
Trebellianum,  and  children  to  their  mother  by  the  senatusconsulium 
Orphitianum.  (A  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  law  imder  this  head 
is  given  under  Tit.  iv.  4.) 

in.  Cognati. — After  the  sui  heredes  and  the  agnati  came,  in  the 
old  law,  the  gentiles,  or  members  of  the  same  gens.  But  the  succes- 
sion of  the  gentiles  became  obsolete,  and  the  prsetor  substituted  the 
cognati,  that  is,  persons  bound  together  by  blood  relationship.  (Tit.  5.) 
The  cognati  included  those  who  had  undergone  a  minima  capitis 
deminutio  (1),  i.e.  emancipated  children,  and  children  in  an  adoptive 
family  (8),  collaterals  by  the  female  line  (2),  and  children  born  of  the 
same  mother,  but  of  an  uncertain  father.  (4.)  Later  legislation,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  first  four  Titles  of  the  Book,  took  many  persons 
out  of  the  rank  (ordo)  of  cognati,  and  made  them  rank  with  sui  heredes 
or  agnati.  (1.)  There  was  no  limit  to  the  remoteness  in  which  agna- 
tion was  recognised,  but  the  praetor  only  gave  the  possessio  bonorum 
unde  cognati  to  blood  relations  within  the  sixth  degree,  or,  in  the  one 
case  of  children  of  a  second  cousin,  to  those  in  the  seventh  degree.  (5.) 
The  degrees  of  relationship  of  ascendants  and  descendants  are  calcu- 
lated by  the  stages  of  ascent  or  descent.  There  is  a  stage  to  the 
father  or  the  child,  a  second  to  the  grandfather  or  the  grandson.  The 
degrees  of  collateral  relationship  are  calculated  by  going  up  to  and 
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down  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  adding  np  the  total  nnmber  of 
stages.  (Tit.  6.  pr.)  Justinian,  altering  the  old  law,  so  far  recognised 
ties  of  cognation  among  slaves,  that  in  the  case  of  the  parents  and  the 
children  being  enfranchised,  they  had  reciprocal  rights  of  succession, 
and  the  children  were  in  the  position  of  children  bom  in  a  regular 
marriage  (10).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  among  persons  of 
the  same  natural  degree  {gradus)  of  relationship,  those  are  preferred 
who  belong  to  a  higher  rank  (ordo),  i.e.  who  are,  or  rank  with,  siu 
heredes  or  agnati.  (11,  12.) 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  intestate  succession,  we  have  to 
notice  two  subsidiary  points  connected  with  it :  (1)  the  succession 
(modified  by  the  assignation)  of  freedmen,  and  (2)  the  machinery  by 
which  the  prsetor  modified  intestate  succession,  honorum  poasessio. 

1.  (a.)  Succession  op  Freedmen. — Under  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  the  sui  heredes  of  the  freedman,  including  adopted  children 
and  a  wife  passing  in  mamim,  excluded  the  patron,  who,  and  whose 
children,  succeeded  only  if  there  were  no  sui  heredes,  and  the  freed- 
man might  make  what  testament  he  pleased  and  exclude  the  patron. 
A  freedwoman,  however,  being  in  the  patron's  tutela,  could  only  make 
a  testament  with  her  patron's  consent,  and  as  she  could  have  no  sui 
heredes  he  necessarily  succeeded  to  her  if  she  died  intestate.  (Tit.  7.  pr.) 
Under  the  praBtorian  system,  the  prastor  thinking  it  hard  that  the 
patron  should  be  excluded  by  adoptive  sui  heredes,  or  a  wife  married 
in  manum,  gave  the  patron  possession  of  half  the  goods,  whether  the 
freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  the  patron  being  still  excluded 
altogether  by  natural  children,  although  they  had  passed  out  of  the 
freedman's  family,  unless  they  were  properly  disinherited.  This 
change,  however,  did  not  apply  in  favour  of  a  patrona  or  the  daughter 
of  a  patronus  ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppaa,  women  having  the  j ?« 
liberorum  were  placed  on  a  level  with  men  in  this  respect.  (1.)  The 
lex  Papia  Poppcea  also  introduced  a  change  in  favour  of  patrons.  If 
a  freedman  left  a  fortune  of  100,000  sesterces,  and  fewer  than  three 
children,  the  patron  took  a  virile  part  (i.e.  half  if  there  was  one  child, 
and  a  third  if  there  were  two)  of  the  inheritance,  whether  the  freed- 
man died  testate  or  intestate.  (2.)  Justinian  did  away  with  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  patrona  and  the  patrontcs,  and  between  the  liberta 
and  the  libertus,  and  regulated  the  succession  of  freed  persons  as 
follows : — First  came  the  children  of  the  freedman  (to  speak  only  of  a 
man),  whether  in  his  power  or  not,  or  even  if  bom  before  he  was  en- 
franchised. Then,  if  he  had  no  children,  came  the  patron  and  his 
descendants ;  in  default  of  these  the  collaterals  of  the  patron  to  the 
fifth  degree.  If  the  freedman  had  children,  he  could  make  any  testa- 
ment he  pleased ;  if  he  had  not,  he  could  only  make  what  testament 
he  pleased  if  his  fortune  was  less  than  100  aurei ;  if  it  was  more,  he 
must  leave  one  third  to  the  patron.  (8.)  By  a  change,  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  Institutes,  Justinian,  in  case  the  freedman  left  no 
children,  preferred  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
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of  the  deceased  to  the  patron.  While,  before  Justinian,  there  were 
still  Latini  Juniani,  their  goods  were  treated  as  a  peculium^  which 
passed  in  all  cases  on  their  death  to  the  manumittor,  who  could  deal 
with  it  by  testament  as  he  pleased ;  but  by  the  senatusconsultum  Lar- 
gianum  tiie  children  of  the  patron,  unless  duly  disinherited,  were  pre- 
ferred to  extranei  heredes  ;  and  by  an  edict  of  Trajan,  if  a  slave,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patron,  was  made  a  Roman 
citizen  by  imperial  rescript,  he  was  considered,  indeed,  during  his  life  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  at  the  moment  of  death  became  a  Latinus,  and  the 
rights  of  the  patron  were  restored.  (4.) 

(b.)  Assignation  of  Freedmen. — A  patron  having  two  or  more 
children  in  his  power  (Tit.  8.  2)  might  instead  of  allowing  the  goods  of 
a  freedman  to  go  equally  to  all  the  patron's  children  in  the  same  degree 
as  they  otherwise  would  do  (Tit.  8.  pr.),  assign,  by  or  without  a  testa- 
ment, and  in  any  terms  (8),  to  any  person  in  his  power  (2),  a  freed 
man  or  woman,  so  that  after  the  death  of  the  parent  the  person  to  whom 
the  freed  person  is  assigned  is  alone  considered  the  patron,  and  excludes 
all  other  children.  (Tit.  8.  pr.)  But  if  the  assignee  died  or  was  emanci- 
pated (2.),  the  force  of  the  assignment  was  at  an  end. 

n.  BoNOBUM  PossESSiONES. — The  prsetor  placed  the  person  best 
entitled  in  possession  of  the  hereditas,  in  case  the  possession  was  dis- 
puted, and  then  in  process  of  time  regulated  this  admission  as  he 
thought  best  to  amend,  to  correct,  or  to  supplement,  the  civil  law  (Tit. 
9. 1) ;  and  usucapion  ripened  into  ownership  the  possession  he  gave. 
The  possessor  was  ordinarily  protected  by  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum ; 
and  to  obtain  this  protection,  the  heir  who  had  under  the  civil  law  an 
indisputable  title  often  demanded  the  bonorum  possessio ;  the  prsetor 
generally  acting  under  his  executive  authority  and  giving  possession 
according  to  his  edict  {possessio  edictalis),  and  sometimes  giving  a  spe- 
cial possession  {possessio  decretalis)  after  hearing  the  parties,  and  then 
sometimes  only  giving  an  interdict  forbidding  violent  eviction.  (1,  note.) 
The  various  kinds  of  possession  of  goods  are  divided  according  as 
there  was,  or  was  not  a  testament ;  out  of  ten  kinds  known  before 
Justinian,  two  referred  to  testate,  and  eight  to  intestate  succession. 

To  testate  succession  belonged  {a)  possessio  contra  tabulas,  given  to 
children  passed  over ;  {b)  possessio  secundum  tabulas,  given  (but  only 
after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  possessio  contra  tabulas  was  not 
due)  when  the  heir,  under  a  duly  made  and  valid  will,  wished  for 
protection  of  the  mi^Tdici  quorum  bonorum,  when  the  prsetor  wished  to 
uphold  a  testament  defectively  made,  or  in  other  cases,  as  that  of  the 
institution  of  a  posthumous  stranger,  or  of  an  heir  under  an  unfulfilled 
condition. 

To  intestate  succession  belonged  eight,  four  relating  to  the  succession 
of  freemen,  four  to  that  of  freedmen.  A  summary  is  given  of  these 
eight  kinds  of  possession  under  Tit.  9.  8»  If  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
possession  could  be  given,  the  ararium,  or,  later,  the  fiscus,  took  the 
goods.  (8.) 
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Out  of  the  ten  kinds  of  possession  just  mentioned,  Justinian  sup- 
pressed four  of  those  relating  to  intestate  succession,  viz.,  the  unde 
decern  persona,  suppressed  because  under  his  system  parents  were 
themselves  the  manumittors  of  their  children  (4) ;  the  turn  quern  ex 
familia,  the  unde  liberi  patroni  patronaque  et  parentes  eorum  (5),  and 
the  und^  cognati  manumissoris  (6),  rendered  obsolete  by  his  system, 
and  regulating  the  rights  of  patronage.  He,  however,  retained  a  kind 
of  possession,  known  to  the  previous  law,  though  not  reckoned  in  the 
ten  ordinary  kinds;  that,  namely,  turn  quibus  ex  legihtis,  when 
possession  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  direct  enactment,  as,  e.g.,  when 
the  patron  shared  with  the  children  of  the  libertus  under  the  lez  Papia 
Poppcea.  (7.) 

Possession  of  goods  had  to  be  demanded  by  parents  and  children 
within  a  year,  and  by  all  others  within  a  hundred  days  of  the  time  of 
their  knowing  of  their  rights  (8),  dies  utiles  alone  being  counted.  (9.) 
If  not  demanded,  then  the  rights  of  possession  of  the  person  not 
demanding  at  the  time  fixed,  or  refusing  it,  passed  to  those  in  the  same 
degree,  and  if  there  were  none,  then  to  those  in  the  next  degree.  (9.) 
Demand  was  made  before  a  magistrate,  and  special  terms  of  demand, 
da  mihi  hanc  possessionem,  were  necessary,  until  Constantius  permitted 
any  terms  to  be  used,  and  Justinian  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  an 
application  to  a  magistrate.  If  a  person  having,  as  civil  heir,  right  to 
demand  possession,  did  not  demand  it,  accepting  the  inheritance  under 
his  civil  right,  and  the  next  in  the  order  of  praetorian  succession  did, 
after  the  delay  had  expired,  demand  possession,  it  was  given  him,  but 
only  sine  re  as  opposed  to  cum  re :  he  got  the  technical  possessio,  but 
not  an  interest  in  the  goods  conclusive  against  the  heir.  (10.) 

System  op  the  Novels.— In  the  years  643  and  547,  by  the  118th 
and  127th  Novels,  Justinian  introduced  a  totally  new  scheme  of  intes- 
tate succession,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  under  Tit.  9.  10. 

Otheb  Modes  of  acquirinq  a  Univebsitas  Bebuh. 

We  now  pass  to  the  four  remaining  modes  by  which  a  universitas 
rerum  was  acquired,  in  addition  bo  testamentary  and  intestate  succes- 
sion. 

i.  Abrogation. — The  first  is  arrogation,  which  is  specially  men- 
tioned as  forming  part  of  the  customary  law.  (Tit.  10.  pr.)  By  arrogation 
all  the  property  and  all  the  debts  due  to  the  arrogated  passed  to  the  arro- 
gator,  except  only  those  things  which  were  extinguished  by  the  capitis 
demin/iUio  which  arrogation  involved,  such  as  the  rights  of  agnation, 
and  the  services  which  a  freedman  bound  himself  by  oath,  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom,  to  pay  to  the  patron,  and  which,  being  personal  to  the 
patron,  were  extinguished  if  the  patron  was  arrogated.  (1.)  The  arro- 
gator  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  arrogated,  just  as  a  pater- 
familias  was  not  bound  to  pay  ihe  debts  of  the  son  ;  but  the  property  of 
the  arrogated  was  made  answerable,  the  prsetor,  by  a  sort  of  restitutio  in 
integrum,  allowing  the  creditors  to  proceed  against  the  arrogated  as  if 
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the  arrogation  had  not  taken  place,  and  unless  the  arrogator  satisfied 
them  the  prsBtor  gave  them  possession  of  the  goods,  and  allowed  them 
to  be  sold.  (8.)  Under  Justinian's  legislation,  if  any  property  was 
acquired  by  the  arrogated  from  any  source  except  the  arrogator,  the 
usufruct  only  went  to  the  arrogator,  and  if  the  arrogator  died,  the 
property  in  it  passed  to  the  children,  and,  if  none,  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  deceased,  and  only  in  defiault  of  them  to  the  arrogator.  (2.) 
What  is  said  of  arrogation  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  a  universitas  rerum 
is  true  of  the  conventio  in  manum  of  a  wife  under  the  old  law.  (1 , 
note.) 

ii.  BoNORUM  Addictio. — The  mode  next  noticed  of  acquiring  a 
universitas  rerum  is  the  honorum  addictio,  introduced  by  a  constitution 
of  Marcus  Aurehus.  (Tit.  11.  pr.)  If  a  testator  (even  by  codicils)  gave 
liberty  to  any  slaves,  then,  after  the  inheritance  had  been  successively 
(4)  rejected  by  the  heredes  ex  testamento,  the  heredes  ah  intestato,  and 
the  fiscusj  any  of  these  slaves,  or,  under  a  constitution  of  Gordian, 
any  one  else  (1,  note),  might  apply  to  have  the  goods  given  over  to 
him  {boncrum  addictio),  on  his  undertaking  to  satisfy  the  creditors  in 
full,  the  apphcation  being  entertained  both  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  to 
spare  the  deceased  the  disgrace  of  a  sale  of  his  goods.  (2.)  The  slaves 
enfranchised  by  the  testament  were,  when  manumitted,  the  freedmen 
of  the  deceased  (orcini),  unless  there  was  only  a  fiduciary  direction  to 
manumit  them,  or  the  slaves  had  agreed  to  be  the  freedmen  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  addictio  was  made.  The  constitution  farther 
directed  that  even  when,  in  such  a  case,  the^^cz^  accepted,  the  direc- 
tions as  to  liberty  should  be  carried  out.  (1.)  If  a  person  while  under 
twenty-five  years  did  not  accept  as  heres  ah  intestato  an  inheritance, 
and  Uberty  was  acquired  by  the  addictio  honorum,  then,  although  when 
he  was  twenty-five  he  might  be  restitutus  in  integrum  and  accept,  yet 
the  liberty  once  given  could  not  be  taken  away.  (5.)  Justinian  ex- 
tended the  addictio  to  cases  where  freedom  was  given  not  by  testament 
but  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa  (6),  and  also  provided  that  the  addictio 
might  be  made  after  a  sale  by  the  creditors  had  taken  place,  if  the 
apphcation  was  made  within  a  year  from  the  sale,  which  was  then 
rescinded ;  and  that  a  composition  accepted  by  the  creditors,  or  only 
enfranchisement  of  some  of  the  slaves  directed  to  be  enfranchised, 
should  be  accepted,  if  necessary,  as  satisfactory ;  and  that  if  those 
entitled  to  apply  for  an  addictio  did  not  all  apply  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  apphcant  should  have  the  possession.  (7,  note.) 

iii.  BoNORUM  Venditio. — The  mode  next  noticed  of  acquiring  a 
universitas  rerum  is  the  honorum  venditio,  one  of  the  preetorian  modes 
of  execution  by  which  a  transfer  of  the  entire  property  of  a  debtor  was 
made  to  the  person  who,  in  consideration  of  receiving  it,  would  pay 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  creditors'  claims.  A  summary  of  the 
mode  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  this  process  was 
carried  out,  is  given  under  Tit.  12.  pr.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  this 
process  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  being  handed 
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over  to  the  creditors,  were  sold  by  them  separately  as  occasion  might 
oflfer  {bononmi  distractio). 

iv.  Forfeiture  under  the  Senatusconsultum  Ciaudiakum.— 
A  universitas  rerum  was  acquired  under  the  senatusconsultum  Clau- 
dianum^  when  a  free  woman  was  denounced  three  times  by  the  master 
of  a  slave  as  having  formed  a  disgraceful  connection  with  the  slave.  A 
magisterial  decree  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  an  ancilla,  and  she 
and  her  property  passed  to  the  owner  of  the  slave.  If  it  was  a  fireed- 
woman  who  formed  such  a  connection,  she  became  again  the  slave  of 
her  patron,  unless  he  had  assented  to  her  conduct,  in  which  case  she 
became  the  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  slave  with  whom  she  had  dis- 
graced herself.  Justinian  abolished  aU  this  as  unworthy  of  liis  empire. 
(Tit.  12. 1.) 

Obligations. 

We  now  pass  to  obhgations.  A  summary  is  given  in  the  text, 
under  Tit.  18. 2,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  obligation,  and  of  the  main 
features  of  Roman  law  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  obligations,  con- 
tracts, culpa,  interest,  and  the  actions  attached  to  obhgations. 

Of  the  ten  recognised  heads  of  contracts,  the  first  noticed  are  those 
made  re. 

Contracts  Be. — There  were  four  kinds  of  contracts  made  re, 
i.e.  by  the  deUvery  of  the  thing:  mutuum,  commodatum,  d&positum, 
pignus.  In  mutuum  the  receiver  became  ttie  owner,  in  pignus  he 
became  the  possessor,  in  commodatum  and  deposittim  he  became  in 
possessione  of  the  thing  dehvered.  (Tit.  14.  pr.) 

Mutuum. — Here  the  deliverer  of  the  thing  makes  over  the  thing  as 
the  property  of  the  recipient,  who  by  receiving  it  binds  himself  to  retmn 
an  exact  equivalent  in  genere,  and  who,  if  he  &ils  to  do  this,  can  be 
sued  by  a  condictio  certi  (1),  although  the  thing  handed  over  to  him 
may  have  perished  through  mere  accident.  (2.) 

Commodatum. — Here  the  deliverer  gratuitously  puts  the  recipient 
in  possession  of  a  thing  which  the  recipient  wishes  to  make  use  oL  As 
it  is  the  recipient  who  benefits  by  the  contract,  he  has  to  take  the  care 
of  it  which  a  bonu^  paterfamilias  exercises,  and  not  merely  the  care 
he  takes  of  his  own  property;  but  he  is  not  answerable  if  the  thing  is 
lost  through  causes  wholly  beyond  his  control.  He  can,  when  the 
term  for  which  the  thing  was  lent  has  expired,  be  made  to  restore  this 
identical  thing  or  its  value  by  the  actio  commMati  directa,  having  in 
turn  an  actio  commodati  contraria  (^both  actions  being  bonafidei)  for 
any  extraordinary  expenses  or  for  losses  through  the  fault  of  the 
deliverer.  (2.) 

Depositum. — Here  the  dehverer  for  his  own  benefit  puts  the  reci- 
pient (who  receives  gratuitously)  in  possession  of  a  thing  which  the 
deliverer  wishes  to  have  kept  for  him.  The  recipient,  as  he  is  con- 
ferring a  benefit,  is  answerable  not  for  carelessness,  but  only  for  negh'- 
gence  so  great  as  to  amount  to  fraud.    Wlien,  however,  the  deposit 
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was  made  in  circumstances  of  sudden  calamity,  as  fire  or  shipwreck, 
the  recipient  had  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  thing  if  he  denied  that 
he  had  received  it.  The  identical  thing  can  be  reclaimed  at  any  time 
by  the  deliverer,  and  must  not  be  made  use  of  by  the  recipient.  The 
deliverer  had  the  actio  depositi  directa  for  the  restitution  of  the  thing, 
and  the  recipient  the  actio  depositi  contraria  (both  actions  being  bona 
fidei)  for  all  expenses  incurred  and  losses  sustained  through  the  fault 
of  the  deliverer.  (8.) 

Pignus, — Here  the  deliverer,  the  debtor,  puts  the  recipient,  the 
creditor,  in  possession  of  the  thing  ;  but  the  creditor  cannot  make  use 
of  it,  and  although  he  may  apply  the  fruits  in  reduction  of  principal,  he 
cannot  take  them  except  by  special  agreement  for  interest.  The 
creditor  was  bound  to  use  the  diligence  of  a  bonus  paterfamilias ,  but 
he  was  not  liable  for  loss  by  accident.  The  creditor  was  compelled  by 
the  actio  pigneraticia  directa  to  restore  the  thing  when  his  claim  was 
settled,  and  could  bring  the  actio  pigneraticia  contraria  (both  actions 
being  bona  fidei)  to  recoup  himself  for  expenses  and  for  losses  caused 
by  the  debtor.  (4.) 

Contracts  made  Verbis. — There  were  two  forms  of  contract 
made  verbis,  besides  stipulations,  known  to  the  old  law,  but  obsolete 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  dictio  dotis  and  the  jurata  promissio  liberti 
(Tit.  15.  pr.  note) ;  but  it  is  only  of  stipulations  that  any  notice  need 
be  taken. 

Stipulations. — Stipulations  were  a  form  of  unilateral  contract, 
in  which  the  stipulator  or  questioner  asked  the  promissor  whether  he 
would  enter  into  the  engagement  proposed,  and  on  the  promissor  reply- 
ing that  he  would,  the  contract  was  complete.  Originally  t^e  peculiar 
words,  spondesne,  spondeo,  could  only  be  used  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
in  later  times  no  special  form  of  words  was  necessary  as  long  as  there 
was  a  question  and  an  answer.  (1.) 

A  stipulation  may  be  made  simply  (pure),  or  may  be  modified, 
either  with  reference  to  a  term  (in  diem),  or  by  being  subjected  to  a 
condition.  (2.) 

When  a  stipulation  is  made  in  diem,  as  to  give  on  a  future  day 
named,  the  interest  in  the  stipulation  is  at  once  fixed  {cessit  dies) ;  and 
if  the  promissor  pays  before  the  day  named,  he  cannot  get  his  money 
back ;  but  the  time  for  enforcing  the  obligation  does  not  come  {non 
venit  dies)  until  the  whole  of  the  future  day  fixed  has  expired.  (2.)  If 
a  person  promises  to  give  in  a  distant  place,  a  delay  sufficient  to  make 
the  execution  of  the  promise  possible  is  implied.  (5.)  Lapse  of  time 
was  not  a  means  recognised  by  law  for  the  extinction  of  an  obhgation 
or  promise  to  pay  so  much  to  a  man  every  year  while  he  lived  :  it  was 
therefore  theoretically  never  extinguished,  but  the  heir  of  the  stipulator 
would  be  prevented  by  an  exception  from  enforcing  the  promise  after 
the  stipulator's  death.  (8.) 

When  a  stipulation  is  made  conditionally,  the  interest  of  the  stipu- 
lator is  not  fixed  till  the  condition  is  fulfilled.    He  has  only  a  hope 
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that  the  thing  will  be  owed  to  him,  but  this  hope  (spes  debitum  in) 
passes  to  his  heirs,  and  they  can  enforce  the  contract  when  he  could 
have  enforced  ifc.  A  promise  to  give  if  a  man  does  not  do  something 
in  his  power  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  give  when  he  dies,  and,  as 
he  must  die  some  day,  is  made  in  diem,  (4.)  K  the  condition  relates 
to  past  or  present  time,  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  as  to  the  event  is 
immaterial.  Either  the  condition  has  not  been  folhlled  and  the  stipu- 
lation is  of  no  effect,  or  it  has  been  fulfilled  and  the  stipulation  can  be 
enforced  at  once.  (6.)  Where  the  promise  is  to  do  something  or  not  to 
do  something,  the  proper  course  is  to  fix  in  the  stipulation  the  penalty 
to  be  paid  if  the  thing  is  not  done  or  is  done,  as  this  avoids  uncertainty 
as  to  what  amount  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  breach  of  promise.  (7.) 

Co-stipulators.  Co-promissors. — A  verbal  contract  might  be  made 
so  that  more  than  one  person  should  be  joined  in  the  stipulation,  the 
promissor  undertaking  to  give  to  each,  or  in  the  promise,  each  pro- 
missor  answering  afi&rmatively  the  question.  These  contracts  might 
also  be  made  so  as  to  create  joint  creditors  or  joint  debtors  (Tit.  16. 
pr.),  and  one  promissor  might  answer  so  as  to  bind  himself  simply ;  the 
others  in  a  modified  manner.  (2.)  The  thing  was  due  to  each  co-stipo- 
lator  and  from  each  co-promissor.  If  the  thing  was  given  by  or  to  any  of 
the  joint  parties,  the  obHgation  was  at  an  end.  U  one  co-promissor 
ceased,  as  by  deminutio  capitis,  to  be  bound,  the  other  co-parties  re- 
mained bound.  If,  however,  an  action  was  brought  on  the  contract, 
then  the  obligation  was  at  an  end,  but,  under  Justinian,  if  the  co-pro- 
missor  sued  could  not  pay  entirely,  the  others  might  be  sued  for  the 
deficiency.  (1,  note.)  The  co-promissor  who  had  paid  all  could  recover 
their  shares  from  the  other  joint  debtors,  either  as  a  partner,  if  there 
was  a  partnership,  or  if  not,  by  so  paying,  or  by  the  law  allowing  hinn 
to  feign  that  he  had  so  paid,  that  the  actions  of  the  creditors  were 
made  available  for  his  benefit.  (1,  note.) 

Stipulations  of  Slaves. — A  slave  can  stipulate  (though  he  cannot 
promise)  for  his  owner  (Tit.  17.  pr.),  whether  he  names  his  owner  or 
not  (1) ;  and  if  a  slave  stipulates  after  his  owner's  death  and  before 
the  entry  of  the  heir,  he  acquires  for  the  inheritance.  (Tit.  17.  pr.) 
He  may  stipulate,  however,  for  a  personal  right  for  himself,  as  for 
leave  to  cross  a  field,  but  he  exercises  this  for  his  master's  benefit.  (2.) 
When  a  slave  is  held  in  common,  he  acquires  for  his  joint  owners  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  him,  unless  he  is  acting  by  the  orders 
or  in  the  name  of  one  only  of  them,  or  unless  the  thing  cannot  be 
acquired  by  one  of  them,  as,  e.g.,  if  it  is  already  owned  by  one  of  his 
owners.  (8.) 

Division  of  Stipulations. — Stipulations  may  be  divided  according 
as  they  are  voluntary  or  not.  (Tit.  18.  pr.)  Those  that  are  not  voluntary 
are,  1,  judicial,  required  by  the  judge ;  2,  praetorian,  required  by  the 
prsetor  or  aedile;  8,  common,  required  properly  by  the  praetor,  but 
often,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  delay,  by  the  judge.  Instances  of  those 
required  by  the  judge  are  the  security  required  de  dole,  that  a  person 
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condemned  to  restore  a  thing  shall  restore  it  without  fraudulently 
lessening  its  value  ;  and  de  perseqmndo  servo,  that  a  defendant  wiU 
pursue  or  pay  the  price  of  a  slave  the  subject  of  htigation,  who  has, 
through  the  defendant's  fieiult,  escaped  out  of  the  defendant's  posses- 
sion. (1.)  Instances  of  those  required  by  the  praetor  are  damni  infecti, 
security  against  apprehended  injury,  and  legatorum,  security  by  the 
heir  that  he  will  pay  the  legacies.  (2.)  Instances  of  those  required 
sometimes  by  the  praetor,  sometimes  by  the  judex,  are  rem  salvamfare 
piipillo,  security  for  the  property  of  a  pupil,  and  de  rato,  that  a  principal 
will  ratify  what  the  procurator  does  for  him.  (4.) 

Stipulationbs  Inutiles. — Stipulations  are  invalid  for  various 
reasons,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

i.  On  account  of  their  object,  as  when  the  stipulation  is  (a)  for  a 
thing  that  does  not  or  cannot  exist  (Tit.  19. 1) ;  or  (b)  for  a  thing  of 
which  the  stipulator  has  not  the  commercmm,  as  for  a  res  sacra  or  a 
freeman ;  and  in  such  cases  the  stipulation  is  invalid  at  once,  though 
the  thing  may  afterwards  become  such  as  he  is  capable  of  holding,  as 
it  also  becomes  void  if  the  thing,  without  the  fault  of  the  promissor, 
becomes  such  as  the  stipulator  cannot  hold  (2) ;  (c)  for  a  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  stipulator  or  in  case  it  may  belong  to  him  (2,  22) ;  or  {d)  ex 
turpi  causa,  as  to  conmiit  murder.  (24.) 

ii.  On  account  of  the  persons  by,  for,  or  between  whom  they  are 
made- — 1.  Stipulations  are  L^valid  when  made  by  (a)  dumb  or  wholly 
deaf  persons  (7) ;  {b)  madmen  (8) ;  (c)  an  infjEuit  pupil ;  or  (d)  SkfUkis- 
familias  below  the  age  of  puberty.  (9,  10.) 

2.  Stipulations  are  invalid  when  made  for  (a)  a  third  person  other 
than  a  person  in  whose  power  the  stipulator  is.  (4.)  But  such  a  stipu- 
lation may  be  made  valid  by  adding  that,  if  payment  to  the  third 
person  is  not  made,  a  penalty  shall  be  payable  to  the  stipulator  (19) ; 
and  whenever  the  stipulator  has  an  interest  in  the  payment  to  a  third 
person  being  made,  as  if  it  is  a  co-tutor  who  on  retiring  stipulates,  to 
save  himself,  that  the  property  of  the  pupil  shall  be  safely  adminis- 
tered by  the  remaining  tutors,  or  if  the  third  person  is  a  procurator  or 
creditor  of  the  stipulator,  the  stipulation  is  valid.  (20.)  If  a  stipulator 
engaged  for  payment  to  himself  or  another,  payment  to  the  other  ex- 
tinguished the  obligation.  If  he  stipulated  for  payment  to  himself  and 
another,  he  could  recover  half  the  sum  stipulated  for.  (4.)  (b)  The 
stipulation  was  also  invalid  if  the  promise  was  so  made  to  bind  a  third 
person  as  that  this  third  person  should  give  or  do  something  (8,  21) ; 
but  the  stipulation  might  be  made  valid  either  by  the  promissor  pro- 
mising that  he  would  manage  that  the  third  person  gave  or  did  the 
thing,  or  that  he  himself  would  pay  a  penalty  in  case  the  third  person 
did  not  give  or  do  the  thing.  (8,  19.) 

8.  Masters  cannot  stipulate  with  their  slaves,  nor  fathers  with  their 
children  in  their  power.  (6.) 

iii.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made.  —The  parties 
must  consent  to  the  same  thing  (5,  28) ;  and  if  several  things  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  question,  the  promissor  is,  unless  he  gives  a  general 
assent,  only  bound  as  to  those  things  to  which  he  bound  himself  bj  his 
answer.  (18.)  The  question  is  inferred  from  the  record  of  the  answer 
in  a  written  document  embodying  a  stipulation.  (17.) 

iv.  On  account  of  the  time  or  the  condition  svhject  to  which  they 
a/re  made,  (a.)  Tivie. — A  stipulation  was  invalid  that  a  thing  should 
be  given  after  the  death  of  the  stipulator  or  the  possessor,  because  the 
right  to  have  the  engagement  performed  would  then  accrue  not  to  the 
party  to  the  contract,  but  to  his  heirs,  who  were  in  the  position  of 
third  persons.  (18.)  An  engagement  to  give  the  day  before  death  was 
equally  invaUd,  as  until  the  death  occurred  it  could  not  be  known  when 
the  day  was.  (18.)  But  an  engagement  to  give  at  the  time  of  death  was 
valid,  as  the  performance  was  considered  to  become  due  before  the  heir 
occupied  his  position  as  heir  (15),  and  a  stipulation  to  give  after  the 
death  of  a  third  person  was  vahd  as  being  merely  an  uncertain 
term.  (16.)  A  preposterous  stipulation,  that  is,  '  If  something  hap- 
pens to-morrow,  will  you  give  me  to-day  ? '  was  invalid.  (14.)  Under 
Justinian,  however,  all  the  causes  of  invalidity  under  this  head  and  as 
to  the  time  of  death  were  removed.  (18,  14.) 

(b)  Condition, — An  impossible  condition  makes  a  stipulation  void, 
but  a  stipulation  is  valid  and  the  thing  is  due  at  once,  if  it  is  given 
in  case  an  impossible  condition  is  not  performed.  (11.)  The  heirs  of 
the  stipulator  and  the  promissor  could  sue  and  be  sued  if  the  condition 
of  a  properly  made  conditional  stipulation  was  fulfilled  after  the  death 
of  the  party  to  whom  they  were  heirs.  (25.) 

FiDEJUssoBES. — The  general  term  for  becoming  surety  was  inter- 
cessio,  and  the  principal  modes  of  intercessio  were  (1)  adpromissio, 
(2)  fidejussio,  (8)  giving  a  mandate  credend<B  pecunicB,  or  a  pactum 
constitutce  pecunuB,  an  engagement  to  pay  the  ascertaioed  debt  of 
the  pruicipal.  The  Institutes  only  treat  of  fidejussores.  The  correi 
stiptUandi  et  promittendij  mentioned  in  Title  16,  were  parties  to  the 
same  verbal  contract.  But  it  was  also  possible  for  persons  to  enter 
into  a  contract  as  accessories  to  the  principal  contract.  If  one  of 
these  accessories,  or  the  principal,  was  sued,  no  further  action  could, 
until  Justinian's  time,  be  brought  by  the  creditors  against  those  not 
sued,  the  debt  being  extinguished  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  paym^at 
to  the  accessory  of  the  creditor  was  a  good  payment  as  against  his 
principal.  (Tit  20.  pr.) 

In  stipulations  there  could  be  added  an  adstiputatoTf  and  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  adding  one  was,  before  procurators  were  recognised,  to  pu: 
a  person  in  the  position  of  a  procurator,  and,  after  procurators  were 
recognised,  to  make  vahd  a  stipulation  for  something  after  the  death  of 
the  stipulator.    The  rights  of  the  adstipulator  did  not  pass  to  his  heirs. 

The  adpronmsores  (aponsores  if  Boman  citizens,  fidepromissores  if 
peregrini)  might  bind  themselves  for  as  much  as,  or  for  less  than,  their 
principal  bound  himself,  not  for  more.  Their  heirs  were  not  booiuL 
and  they  had  against  their  principal  an  actio  mandati.    Several  lair; 
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were  made  for  their  protection.  By  the  lex  Apuleia  any  one  of  them 
vfho  had  paid  the  whole  debt  could  recover  all  beyond  his  share  from 
the  others  by  an  €U)tio  pro  socio.  By  a  law  of  uncertain  name  the 
creditor  had  to  give  notice  beforehand  for  what  amount  he  was  going 
to  exact  security,  and  how  many  accessories  there  were  to  be.  By  the 
lex  Furia  the  obligation  was  only  binding  for  two  years,  and  the  amount 
of  the  liability  of  all  was  divided  equally  among  all  living  when  the 
guarantee  could  be  enforced.  The  Ux  Publilia  gave  a  special  privilege 
to  sponsores  (not  io  fidejproTimsores),  allowing  them,  unless  reimbursed 
in  six  months,  to  bring  against  their  principal  a  special  action,  actio 
depensi,  and,  if  he  denied  his  liability,  to  recover  double,  or  to  take 
his  person  in  execution.  The  lex  Cornelia  provided  that  no  one  should 
bind  himself  for  the  same  debtor,  to  the  same  creditor,  in  the  same 
year,  for  more  than  20,000  sesterces. 

The  lex  Cornelia  applied,  however,  not  only  to  adpromissor es,  but 
to  fidejussoreSy  which  marks  the  first  introduction  of  a  form  of  surety- 
ship which,  at  last,  superseded  entirely  the  use  of  adpromissores.  The 
fidejussor  bound  himself  by  saying  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  (7)  that  he 
also  ordered  the  thing  on  his  faith,  but  no  strictness  of  the  formula 
was  here  necessary.  Like  the  adpromissor,  the  fidejussor  could  not 
bind  himself  for  more  than  his  principal  (5),  and  had  an  actio  mandati, 
or,  if  he  had  intervened  without  the  principal's  authority,  an  actio  ne- 
gotiorum  gestorum,  against  the  principal  for  what  he  paid  for  him.  (6.) 

The  advantages  of  having  fidejussores  over  adpromissores  were  : 
(a)  They  could  be  used  to  guarantee  any  kind  of  obligation,  including 
obhgations  arising  out  of  delicts  and  natural  obligations,  whereas  ad- 
promissores could  only  guarantee  verbal  contracts.  (1.)  {h)  The  fide- 
jussor  bound  his  heirs,  the  adpromissor  did  not.  (2.)  (c)  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  time  during  which  fidejussores  were  bound,  whereas  ad- 
promissores were  only  bound  for  two  years  from  the  time  when  the 
obligation  could  have  been  enforced  against  them.  (2,  note.)  (d)  The 
fidejussio  might  be  made  beforehand  to  guarantee  a  principal  contract 
not  yet  made — adpromissio  could  not.  (8.) 

The  fidejussores  were  each  liable  for  l^e  whole  debt,  and  one  who 
paid  had  no  means  of  makiag  the  others  contribute,  except  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  beneficium  cedendarum  action/am^  that  is,  the  surety 
who  was  willing  to  pay  in  full  could  repel  the  creditor  by  an  exceptio 
doli  mali,  unless  the  creditor  would  cede  his  actions  to  the  surety  who 
paid  bim  ;  and  by  means  of  these  actions  the  surety  could  force  the 
principal,  or  his  co-sureties,  to  pay  him  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive. 
Hadrian,  however,  enacted  that,  if  any  fidejussor  was  sued,  he  should 
have  what  was  termed  the  beneficium  divisionis,  i.e.  he  might  force  the 
creditor  to  divide  his  demand  among  all  the  fidejussores  who  were 
solvent  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contestatio;  but  the  fidejussor  muBi 
make  this  demand  formally,  since  the  beneficium  did  not  take  place  ipso 
jure,  as  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Furia  did  in  favour  of  adpromissores. 
And  it  might  stUl  be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  surety  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  beneficium  ced^ndarum  actionum,  as  he  thus  took  over  any 
property  pledged  to  the  creditor,  and  might  satisfy  his  claim  in  tliis 
way.  (4.) 

Justinian  introduced  what  was  termed  the  heneficium  ordinis,  by 
which  a  surety  might  require  that  the  principal  should  be  sued  first, 
and  the  sureties  only  called  on  to  pay  what  could  not  be  recovered  from 
him.  (4,  note.) 

By  the  senatusconsulUim  Velleianum  women  were  forbidden  to  bind 
themselves  for  another  person.  (Tit.  20.  pr.  note.)  A  fidejussor  who 
signs  a  writing  (cautio),  by  which  he  binds  himself  as  fidejussor,  is 
taken  to  have  gone  through  all  the  necessary  forms.  (8.) 

CoNTBACTS  MADE  LiTTEBis. — ^A  coutract  was  made  litteris  when 
an  entry,  expensilatio^  under  the  name  of  the  debtor,  was  made  in  the 
ledger  {codex)  of  the  creditor  with  the  assent  of  the  debtor,  to  Uie 
effect  that  the  creditor  had  paid,  and  the  debtor  received,  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  The  best  evidence  of  the  assent  of  the  debtor  was  his 
making  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  ledger,  but  this  was  not  necessary. 
As  the  contract  was  for  a  sum  certain  advanced,  it  was  enforced  by  a 
condictio  ;  and  as  the  remedy  by  condictio  was  a  short  and  simple  one, 
other  debts,  as  e.g.  what  was  owing  under  a  sale,  were  changed  by 
novation  into  debts  due  under  a  literal  contract  {trariscriptio  a  re  in 
personam),  by  the  debtor  owning  to  having  received  as  a  loan  the  sum 
due  from  him  on  the  sale ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  debtor  might 
take,  under  a  literal  contract,  the  debt  of  a  third  person  (transcriptio 
a  persona  in  personam) ,  by  assenting  to  an  entry  that  he,  the  debtor, 
had  received  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  owed  by  the  third  person. 

Contracts  litteris  werp  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  Pere^rim  had 
as  a  substitute  syngrapJuB,  signed  by  both  parties,  and  chirographa^ 
signed  by  the  debtor  only.  These  were  not  merely  documentary  evi- 
dence, but  were  writings  on  which  an  action  could  be  brought ;  but  if 
there  was  a  stipulation  this  was  always  looked  on  as  the  contract,  and 
the  writing  was  only  evidentiary.  If  the  creditor  sued  on  a  contract 
litteris t  the  defendant  might  plead  the  exceptio  non  numerates  pecunia, 
in  case  he  could  state  that  he  never  really  had  received  the  money,  and 
then  the  creditor  had  to  prove  that  he  had  really  paid.  Subsequently 
mere  acknowledgments  of  debt  (cautiones)  were  protected  by  the  same 
exception,  and  superseded  contracts  litteris.  This  exception  could  only 
be  pleaded  within  a  period  fixed  first  at  one  year,  then  at  five  years, 
and  by  Justinian  at  two  years ;  and  within  the  same  period,  if  the 
debtor  could  show  that  he  had  not  had  the  money,  he  could  ask  to  have 
the  writing,  on  which  he  was  sought  to  be  charged,  given  up  to  him. 
After  this  period  had  elapsed,  the  debtor  was  conclusively  bound  by 
any  written  admission  of  debt,  but,  imder  Justinian,  the  debtor,  by 
going  through  certain  forms,  at  any  time  during  the  two  years,  might 
get  his  exception  made  perpetual ;  and  Justinian  also  made  a  person 
falsely  denying  his  written  acknowledgment  of  debt  liable  to  pay 
double  the  amount.  (Tit.  21,  and  note.) 
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Consensual  Contbacts. — We  now  come  to  the  four  kinds  of  con- 
tracts made  simply  by  consent.  No  writing  nor  earnest  is  necessary ; 
they  may  be  made  inter  absentes,  and  all  give  rise  to  boncB  fidei  actions. 
They  are  all  bi-lateral,  i.e.  both  parties  are  bound  by  them,  whereas 
contracts  under  the  three  former  heads  were  unilateral,  except  so  far 
as  commodatum,  depositum,  and  pignus  might  give  rise  to  actiones  con- 
traricB.  These  four  kinds  of  contract  are  sale,  letting  and  hiring, 
partnership,  and  mandate.  (Tit.  22.) 

i.  Sale. — The  contract  of  sale  is  formed  as  soon  as  the  price,  i.e.  a 
definite  sum  of  money,  not  anything  else  than  money,  is  fixed  on.  Earn- 
est {arrhcB)t  previously  to  Justinian,  only  served  as  a  proof  that  the 
contract  had  been  made.  (Tit.  28.  pr.) 

Justinian  made  two  changes.  1.  If  the  parties  chose  to  reduce  their 
contract  to  writing,  which  they  need  not  do,  he  enacted  that  they  should 
not  be  bound  until  it  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  one  of  three 
conditions  had  been  fulfilled :  viz.  that  the  writing  was  (a)  written  by 
the  parties,  or  {b)  signed  by  them,  or  (c)  formally  written  by  a  notary. 
2.  The  earnest  (arrhce),  instead  of  a  proof  of  the  contract,  became  a 
measure  of  damages  for  not  fulfilling  the  contract,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  the  purchaser  forfeiting  the  earnest  if  he  retracted,  and  the 
seller  if  he  retracted  forfeiting  double. 

The  thing  sold  must  be  defined  in  some  way,  but  it  might  be  defined 
in  many  ways,  as,  e.g.,  by  selling  at  so  much  a  head  the  fish  to  be  caught 
on  a  day,  rei  speratcB  emptio,  or  the  chance  of  the  whole  take  of  fish  on 
a  day,  spei  emptto.  (Tit.  28.  pr.,  and  note.) 

The  price  must  be  fixed  and  certain.  If  a  thing  is  sold  at  the  price 
at  which  Titius  shall  value  the  thing,  Justinian  decides  that  if  Titius 
does  fix  a  value  this  is  a  contract  of  sale ;  but  if  he  does  not,  there  is 
no  contract  of  sale.  (1.) 

The  price  must  be  in  money,  or  else  the  contract  is  one  of  exchange 
ipennutatio),  not  sale,  the  difference  being  that,  if  a  contract  of  sale 
was  made,  the  consent  was  the  basis  of  the  contract,  but  in  exchange 
the  contract  was  made  re,  by  the  delivery  of  one  thing  in  exchange  for 
which  the  other  thing  was  to  be  given.  (2.) 

The  duties  of  the  seUer  were,  1,  to  deliver  the  thing  and  to  give 
lawful  and  undisturbed  possession  of  it  (not  to  give  the  dominmm  of 
it).  2.  To  recompense  the  buyer,  if  evicted.  8.  To  secure  the  buyer 
against  secret  faults.  If  secret  faults  were  discovered,  the  buyer  might 
at  his  option,  (a)  by  an  actio  astimatoria  recover  damages,  greater  or 
less,  according  as  tiie  seller  knew  (or  did  not  know)  of  the  faults,  or 
(6),  by  what  was  termed  redhibition  get  the  contract  rescinded,  and 
return  the  thing  to  the  seller.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  order  to  for- 
tify himself,  the  buyer  firequently  exacted  by  stipulation  a  promise  from 
the  seller  that  he  would  give  him  the  domimum,  and  that  if  the  buyer 
was  evicted,  he  would  pay  him  double  the  purchase  money.  After  the 
use  of  this  fortifying  stipulation  had  become  familiar,  it  was  held  that 
custom  so  far  imported  such  a  stipulation  into  the  contract,  that  the 
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buyer,  who  had  pot  demanded  snch  a  promise,  and  who,  therefore, 
conld  not  sue  ex  stipulatu  if  evicted,  yet,  if  evicted,  could,  in  the  bona 
fidei  actio  empti,  recover  double  the  purchase  money,  on  ihe  ground 
that  the  seller  ought  to  put  the  buyer  in  as  good  a  position  as  if  the 
stipulation  had  been  made. 

The  buyer  was  bound,  1,  to  make  the  seller  the  receiver  of  the 
money  fixed  as  the  price,  and,  2,  to  pay  interest  from  the  day  of  receiv- 
ing the  thing  until  he  paid  the  price.  (2,  note.) 

The  contract  of  sale  was  complete  when  the  price  was  fixed,  but 
the  thing  sold  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  seller  until  he  delivered 
it.  If,  after  the  sale  was  made,  the  thing  bought  improved  in  value, 
the  buyer  profited,  and  if  it  lost  in  value  without  the  fault  of  the  seller 
the  buyer  had  to  take  it  as  it  was.  The  risk,  after  the  price  was  paid, 
was  that  of  the  buyer,  and  if  the  thing  was  wholly  lost,  by  some  cause 
beyond  the  control  of  the  seller,  the  loss  fell  on  the  buyer,  not  on  the 
seller,  although  the  seller  was  the  domintis,  while  generally  it  is  true 
that  res  domino  perit.  But  then  the  seller  had  to  take  the  care  of  a 
good  paterfamilias  of  the  thing  while  it  was  in  his  custody,  and  if  he 
did  not,  the  buyer  could  sue  him  for  damages ;  and,  if  the  seller  ohose, 
he  might  take  even  a  further  responsibility  and  specially  engage  to  be 
answerable  even  beyond  the  measure  of  responsibility  of  a  bfymis  pater- 
familias,  as,  e.g.,  that  a  slave  purchased  should  not  in  any  case  escape 
out  of  his  custody.  If  the  thing,  while  retained  by  the  seller,  was  in- 
jured or  stolen  by  a  third  person,  the  seller  had  to  cede  to  the  buyer 
the  action  which,  as  dominus,  he  had  against  the  wrongdoer  or  thief.  (3.) 

The  contract  of  sale  might  be  made  to  be  fulfilled  on  a  condition 
happening,  or  to  be  at  an  end  on  a  condition  happening,  or  with  a 
subsidiary  agreement  added  to  it,  such  as  (a)  that  it  might  be  rescinded 
if  the  seUer  had  a  better  offer  before  a  given  day  {in  diem  addictio),  or 
(b)  a  lex  commissoria,  a  general  agreement  for  the  rescission  of  the  con- 
tract, if  not  executed,  this  agreement  being  specially  used  to  enable  the 
seller  to  get  back  the  thing  if  he  had  delivered  it,  and  was  not  paid  by 
a  certain  day.  A  seller  could,  under  Justinian,  have  a  sale  rescinded, 
or  the  difference  made  up  to  him,  if  he  had  sold  for  less  than  half  the 
value.  (4.) 

If  the  seller  knowingly  sold  something  that  cannot  be  sold,  as  a  res 
publicat  or  a  freeman,  the  buyer,  if  he  bought  in  ignorance,  could 
recover  from  the  seller  all  he  had  lost  by  entering  into  the  bargain ;  he 
could,  e.g.,  get  interest  on  his  purchase  money. 

The  bona  fidei  actio  of  the  buyer  was  termed  ex  empto  or  empti, 
that  of  the  seller  ex  vendito  or  venditi.  (5.) 

ii.  Letting  on  Hire. — The  contract  of  letting  and  hiring  (locatio- 
condtu)tio)  is  the  second  of  the  consensual  contracts,  and  was  formed 
as  soon  as  the  price  of  the  letting  (merces)  was  fixed.  The  three  heads 
of  this  contract  were,  1,  locatio-condiictio  rerum,  where  one  person  let 
and  another  hired  a  thing  ;  2,  locatio-conductio  operarum,  where  one 
person  let  his  services  and  another  hired  them  ;  8,  locatio-conductio 
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opens  faciendi,  where  one  person,  the  locator,  delivered  over  a  thing, 
to  have  something  done  to  it  for  a  price,  by  another  person,  the  cofi- 
diictor.  (Tit.  24.  pr.,  and  note.)  The  price  must  be  fixed,  but  might 
be  left  to  be  fixed  by  another  person  (1),  but  if  no  price  was  fixed  the 
contract  was  not  technically  one  of  locatio-conductioy  but  was  an  in- 
nominate contract.  The  price  must  be  in  money,  and  so  if  one  man 
lets  his  ox  in  exchange  for  the  hirer  in  turn  letting  his  ox  to  the  first 
letter,  this  is  not  tocaPio-coTiductio,  but  an  innominate  contract.  (2.) 
Emphyteusis,  which  resembles  sale  in  regard  to  the  largeness  of  the 
interest  passed  by  it,  and  locatiO'Conductio  inasmuch  as  the  property 
still  remains  in  the  creator  of  the  emphyteusis,  was  declared  to  be  a 
separate  form  of  contract  by  Zeno.  In  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  the  risk  in  emphyteusis  of  a  total  loss  fell  on  the 
owner,  the  risk  of  a  partial  loss  fell  on  the  occupier.  (8.)  If  a  man 
gives  his  gold  to  a  goldsmith  to  have  rings  made  of  it  for  a  fixed  price, 
this  is  locatio'conductio ;  but  if  the  rings  are  to  be  made  of  the  gold  of 
the  goldsmith,  it  is  a  sale.  (4.)  The  hirer  has  to  bestow  on  the  thing 
hired  the  care  of  a  barms  paterfamilias,  but  fortuitous  loss  falls  on  the 
owner,  that  is,  the  letter  (5) ;  a  distinction  being  thus  established  be- 
tween the  contract  of  locatiO'Conductio  and  that  of  sale,  where  the  risk 
of  fortuitous  loss  is  not  with  the  dominus,  the  seller,  but  with  the  buyer 
who  still  remained  possessor  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  duties  of  the 
letter  were,  1,  to  give  the  hirer  the  free  use  of  the  thing ;  2,  to  guaran- 
tee him  against  eviction  ;  8,  to  reimburse  him  for  necessary  or  useful 
expenses.  The  duties  of  the  hirer  were,  1,  to  give  the  care  of  a  bontis 
paterfamilias  to  the  custody  of  the  thing ;  2,  to  give  the  thing  up  when 
the  term  of  hiring  was  at  an  end ;  and  8,  to  pay  the  agreed  price  of 
hiring.  (Tit.  24.  pr.) 

The  contract  was  terminated,  1,  by  the  death  of  a  person  who  had 
contracted  to  let  out  his  personal  services  or  who  specially  was  to  do  a 
thing ;  but  it  was  not  terminated  in  other  cases  by  the  death  of  the 
locator  or  conductor,  the  contract  passing  to  the  heirs  of  each  (6) ; 
2,  by  the  sale  of  the  thing,  the  cojiductor  having  a  right  to  damages 
against  the  locator  for  being  turned  out,  but  having  no  title  to  hold 
against  a  purchaser ;  8,  by  rent  being  two  years  in  arrear ;  or  by 
gross  misuse  on  the  part  of  the  conductor ;  4,  by  the  locator  having 
indispensable  need  of  it ;  and,  5,  by  the  conductor  being  prevented 
from  getting  benefit  from  it,  as  by  armed  force.  (6,  note.) 

The  hirer  had  the  actio  conducti ;  the  letter  had,  1,  the  actio  locati, 
and,  2,  a  real  action,  actio  Serviana,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  seize 
on  the  farming  instruments  of  the  hirer  of  land  if  rent  was  not  paid ; 
and,  8,  could  apply  for  the  interdictum  Sahianum,  by  which  he  got 
possession  of  things  pledged  for  the  rent  of  land.  (Tit.  24.  pr.) 

iii.  Pabtkebship. — The  third  kind  of  consensual  contracts,  partner- 
ship, may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  objects  of  the  partnership. — Partnership  might  be  (a)  uni- 
versorvm  bonorum  (Koiiovpa^ia),  of  everything  belonging  or  accruing 
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to  each  partner  in  any  way,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  partners  at 
the  time  of  the  contract  passed  to  all  without  delivery ;  (b)  universorum 
qua  ex  qiUBstu  veniuni,  of  things  acquired  in  the  course  of  business, 
but  not  of  inheritances,  legacies,  &c. ;  (c)  negotiationis  alicujtis ; 
{d)  vectigalisj  for  farming  the  pubHc  revenues ;  (e)  rei  unitis.  (Tit.  25. 
pr.,  note.) 

2.  The  shares  of  the  partners. — In  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment each  partner  has  an  equal  share  in  the  profit  and  loss.  (1.)  But 
they  may  agree  that  one-third  of  the  profits  and  one-third  of  the  loss 
shall  belong  to  one  partner — or  one  may  have  the  profit  after  a  balance 
has  been  struck  and  not  be  responsible  for  loss— or  one  may  contribute 
money  and  another  only  services;  but  a  leonine  partnership,  by 
which  one  partner  took  all  the  profit,  was  not  permitted.  (2.)  If  a 
share  of  gain  is  assigned  to  one  partner,  he  has,  in  the  absence  of 
special  agreement,  to  take  an  equal  share  of  loss.  (8.) 

8.  The  dissolution  of  the  partnership. — A  partnership  was  dis- 
solved (a)  ex  personiSf  when  one  partner  was  dead  or  incapacitated. 
As  to  death,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  death  of  one  of  many 
partners  dissolved  the  whole  partnership,  but  that  a  societas  vectigalis 
passed  to  the  heirs.  (5,  note.)  Incapacity  might  under  Justinian  be 
caused  by  publicatio  or  confiscation,  when  the  fisctis  was  looked  on  as 
the  successor ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  maxima 
or  media  capitis  deminutio.  (8,  note.)  (6)  Ex  rebus,  when  the 
purpose  of  the  partnership  has  been  accomplished,  or  the  condition  to 
which  it  was  made  subject,  for  partnership  might  be  made  condition- 
ally, has  been  fulfilled  (4  note),  or  when  the  subject  matter  of  the 
partnership  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cessio  boTtortim, 
when  the  goods  of  the  insolvent  were  all  lost  to  him.  (7.)  But  the 
outgoing  partner  might  form  a  new  partnership  with  his  old  partners, 
and  as  partnership,  being  a  contract  jus  gentium^  could  be  formed 
with  a  peregrinus,  a  new  partnership  might  be  formed  even  with  a 
person  who,  having  undergone  the  media  capitis  deminutio,  had  lost 
his  civita^.  The  minima  capitis  deminutio  did  not  dissolve  a  partner- 
ship, and  a  person  arrogated  or  emancipated  was  still  a  partner.  (8.) 
(c)  Ex  voluntate,  when  one  partner  wished  to  retire ;  but  if,  when  the 
partnership  is  vmiversorum  bononim,  he  renounces  from  a  desire  to 
profit  exclusively  by  some  gain,  as  an  inheritance  accruing  to  himself, 
he  is  compelled  to  share  this  gain  with  his  partners.  (4.)  (d)  Ex 
actione,  when  one  partner  compelled  a  dissolution  by  action,  (e)  Te^n- 
pore,  by  the  time  during  which  the  partnership  was  to  last  havingexpired. 

4.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  partners. — Each  partner  was  the 
mandatary  of  the  others,  but,  for  anything  beyond  mere  ordinary 
administration,  required  an  express  mandatum.  Properly,  only  the 
particular  partner  who  was  party  to  a  contract  could  sue  or  be  sued 
by  third  parties,  but  the  praetor,  if  necessary,  allowed  actions  to  be 
brought  by  or  against  the  other  partners.  Each  partner  had  a  bona 
fidei  action  pro  socio  against  the  others  to  recover  his  just  expenses 
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and  make  them  answerable  for  his  losses  or  their  negligence.  (2,  note.) 
Each  partner  was  bound  to  take  as  much  care  of  goods  belonging  to 
the  partnership  as  he  did  of  his  own,  and  to  this  extent  he  was 
answerable,  not  only  for  dohis,  but  culpa,  (9.) 

There  was  such  a  fratemitds  between  partners,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  a  partner  could  not  in  an  actio  pro  socio  be  condemned 
beyond  his  means  (henefidum  competentia),  yet  condemnation  in  this 
action  carried  infiomy  with  it.  If  a  partner  committed  a  delict  against 
his  partners,  they  had  the  appropriate  actio  ex  delicto  against  him,  and 
a  partition  of  the  partnership  property  could  be  enforced  by  an  a/itio 
communi  dimdundo.  (9,  note.) 

iv.  Mandate. — The  fourth  of  the  consensual  contracts  is  mandate, 
by  which  one  person  charges  another  to  do  something :  originally,  one 
friend  (the  mandator)  charges  another  friend,  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence (the  mandatarius),  to  do  something  for  him,  and  as  a  pledge 
places  his  hand  in  his  friend's  {manus  datio).  The  relations  thus 
created  were  afterwards  enforced  by  the  horuB  fidei  actions  mandati 
directa,  by  which  the  mandator  compelled  the  mandutarius  to  account 
to  him,  and  mandati  contraria,  by  which  the  mandatariiis  compelled 
the  mandator  to  reimburse  him  for  expenses  and  losses.  (Tit.  26.  pr., 
note.)  The  original  character  of  the  contract  was  traceable  in  mandate 
always  remaining  a  gratuitous  contract  (13),  and  the  mandataHvs  who 
was  adjudged  in  an  action  to  have  failed  to  discharge  his  duty  was 
stamped  with  in&my.  (Tit.  26.  pr.,  note.) 

Gradually  the  scope  of  mandate  was  much  enlarged  by  the  praator 
allowing  third  parties  with  whom  the  mandatarius  had  contracted  to 
sue  or  be  sued  by  the  mandator,  in  the  form  of  actiones  utiles.  There 
were  still  some  acts,  such  as  making  a  testament,  or  entering  on  an 
inheritance,  which  every  man  must  do  for  himself ;  but,  in  general 
terms,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  law  of  agency  was  thus  created,  as  these 
actions  could  be  brought  without  the  concurrence  of  the  agent  or  pro- 
curator, and  thus  the  principal  and  third  parties  were  placed  in  direct 
relations.  (Tit.  26.  pr.,  note.) 

Forms  of  mandate, — Mandate  may  assume  five  forms,  according 
to  the  persons  interested  in  the  contract.  It  may  be  made  (a)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mandator  only,  as  when  he  charges  the  mandatarius  to 
buy  an  estate  for  him.  (1.)  (&)  For  the  benefit  of  the  mandator  and 
the  mandatarius,  as,  1,  when  the  mandator  guarantees  a  loan  which 
the  mandatarius  makes  with  interest  to  a  third  party,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mandator ;  or,  2,  when  the  mandator,  being  already  a 
fidejussor,  gives  the  mandatanrius,  who  is  about  to  sue  him  as  such,  a 
mandate  to  sue  the  principal  at  the  risk  of  the  mandator  (here  both 
gain,  or  rather,  before  Justinian  introduced  the  beneficium  ordinis, 
they  gained,  the  mandator  by  having  the  principal  sued  first,  and  the 
mandatarius  by  having  two  persons  to  sue,  one  after  the  other) ;  or  8, 
when  the  debtor  gives  the  creditor  a  mandate  to  stipulate  for  something 
owed  to  the  mandator  by  a  third  party.    (Here  i^ain  both  benefit ;  the 
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mandator  gets  his  debt  collected  for  him,  and  the  mandatarius  has  two 
persons  to  sne.)  (2.)  (c)  For  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  as  a  man- 
date to  manage  the  affairs  of  Titius.  {d)  For  the  benefit  of  the 
mandator  and  a  third  person,  as  when  the  m^ndataritis  is  charged  to 
buy  an  estate  for  Titius  and  the  TTianJator  jointly,  (e)  For  the  benefit 
of  the  mandatarius  and  a  third  person,  as  when  the  mandator  charged 
the  mandatanrius  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  Titius,  an  opportunity  of 
lending  money  at  interest  being  here,  as  above  in  {h  1),  treated  as  a 
benefit  to  the  lender.  (5.)  A  mandate  for  the  benefit  of  the  manda- 
tarius only,  as  to  invest  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  is 
merely  a  piece  of  advice,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  a  mandate  at  all 
unless  the  mandator  meant  to  say  that  if  his  advice  was  followed,  be, 
and  not  the  mandatarius,  was  to  take  the  risk.  (6.)  A  mandate  may 
be  made  conditionally,  or  to  have  effect  from  a  particular  time.  (12.) 

Mandate  used  as  a  mode  of  Suretyship, — A  mandate  was  almost 
the  same  as  fidejussio  as  a  means  of  creating  suretyship,  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  general  rules  as  to  the  inability  of  women,  under 
the  senatusconsultum  Velleianum,  to  enter  into  it  for  this  purpose,  and 
as  to  the  benefits  of  discussion  (ordinis),  i.e.  that  the  principal  should 
be  sued  first,  under  Justinian,  and  of  division,  that  is,  that  the  liabili- 
ties of  co-sureties  should  be  divided  among  them,  under  Hadrian's 
rescript,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  cession  of  actions.  But  the  man- 
dator Bjnd  fidejussor  differed  in  some  respects.  1.  The  mandator  was 
considered  sometimes  more  responsible.  It  was,  for  instance,  doubted 
by  the  jurists  whether,  if  an  adolescent  who  had  borrowed  under  a 
guarantee  was  restitutus  in  integrum,  the  creditor  or  ^q  fidejussors^ 
to  suffer  the  loss,  but  it  was  considered  clear  that  the  mandator  rather 
than  the  creditor  was  to  suffer.  2.  Before  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
placed  them  on  an  equality,  the  fidejussor  was  released  by  the  principal 
being  sued — not  so  the  mandator,  as  his  contract  was  a  separate  one. 
8.  The  fidejussor  could  not  demand  that  the  actions  against  the  debtor 
and  the  co-sureties  should  be  ceded  to  him  after  a  litis  contestatio  in  a 
suit  by  the  creditor  against  the  fidejussor ;  but  the  mandator  was  not 
affected  by  a  litis  contestatio  or  judgment  in  an  action  against  the 
debtor.  4.  The  mandator  was  released  if  the  creditor  had  wilfiilly 
abandoned  any  of  the  remedies  the  mandator  could  call  on  him  to 
cede,  while  the  fidejussor  could  only  call  on  the  creditor  to  cede  sndi 
as  he  had  to  cede.  (6,  note.) 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  Mandatarius. — No  one  need  accept  a 
mandate,  but,  if  accepted,  it  must  be  executed,  unless  renounced  soon 
enough  for  the  mandator  to  carry  out  his  purpose  himself  or  through 
another.  Otherwise  the  mandatarius  will  be  Hable  to  an  a>ctio  mandaii, 
unless  some  such  reason  as  a  sudden  illness  or  enmity  has  prevented 
him  from  renouncing  or  renouncing  soon  enough.  (11.)  If  the  man- 
dator revokes  before  execution,  the  mandate  is  at  an  end.  (9.)  A 
mandate  is  also  extinguished,  if,  before  it  is  executed,  either  the  man- 
dator  or  mandatarius  dies,  but  the  mandatarius  has  an  a/ctio  mandati, 
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if  he  executes  the  mandate  when  the  mandator  is  really,  but  not  to 
his  knowledge,  dead  ;  just  as  a  payment  to  a  steward,  enfranchised  or 
ceasing  to  have  power  to  act  as  steward,  is  good  against  his  master  if 
the  person  paying  the  money  does  not  know  that  the  steward  is  not 
still  a  slave  or  has  ceased  to  have  power  to  act  as  steward.  (10.)  A 
mandate  contra  bonos  mores,  as  to  commit  theft,  is  not  obligatory ;  the 
mandatarius  may  have  to  pay  a  penalty  in  such  a  case,  but  he  has  no 
remedy  against  tibe  person  who  charges  him  to  commit  the  theft.  (7.) 
The  mandatarius  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  his  mandate.  If  a 
mandator  charges  the  m^andatarius  to  spend  100  av/reiy  the  mandator- 
rius  may  spend  less,  but  not  more ;  and  he  can  make  the  mandator 
responsible  up  to  100  aurei,  though  not  for  the  excess.  (8.)  In  the 
execution  of  the  mandate,  the  mandata/rius  was  bound  to  exercise  the 
diligence  of  a  bonus  paterfamilias.  (11,  note.) 

Gratuitous  character  of  the  Contract. — A  mandate  is  always  gratui- 
tous ;  and  a  contract  which,  if  gratuitous,  would  be  a  mandate,  will, 
if  not  gratuitous,  almost  always  take  the  form  of  locatiO'Conductio,  and 
80  vice  versa,  if  a  person  gives  out  his  materials  to  be  done  something 
with,  but  does  not  fix  the  price,  an  actio  mandati  may  be  brought. 
But  although  the  mandate  was  gratuitous,  yet  an  honorary  payment 
(honorarium)  might  be  arranged  for  and  given,  as  to  doctors,  &c.,  and 
although  the  payment  could  not  be  enforced  by  an  action,  yet  the 
magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction  would 
regulate  it  and  see  it  was  paid.  (18.) 

Obligations  quasi  ex  Contractu. — We  now  come  to  cases  where 
an  obligation  exists,  not  arising  from  a  contract,  but  from  such  a  state  of 
things  that  one  man  is  bound  to  another  as  if  there  was  a  contract. 
These  obligations,  moreover,  resemble  not  only  obligations  generally, 
but  those  arising  from  some  particular  form  of  contract.  The  first 
three  of  the  examples  that  follow,  for  instance,  closely  approach  obli- 
gations arising  from  a  mandate.  The  next  two  closely  approach  obli- 
gations arising  from  a  sodetas.  The  last  closely  approaches  the 
obligation  arising  from  rrmtuvm.  (Tit.  27.  pr.  6.) 

The  following  are  the  examples  (which  are  merely  examples)  given 
in  the  Institutes. 

1.  If  one  man  manages  the  affairs  of  another  who  is  absent,  without 
being  charged  to  do  so,  there  is  no  contract  between  them,  but,  in  order 
that  the  afiiairs  of  absent  people  might  not  be  neglected,  the  law 
treated  the  parties  as  if  a  mandate  had  been  given,  the  person  whose 
afiiairs  had  been  managed  having  an  actio  negotiorum  ^^torum  against 
the  gesUyr  to  make  him  account,  and  the  gestor  having  an  actio  con- 
traria  against  him,  but  (in  distinction  to  the  case  of  a  mandate)  only 
for  what  he  has  usefully  expended,  not  for  all  his  expenses.  The 
gestor  has  to  show  the  diligence  of  a  bonv>s  paterfanUlias.  (1.) 

2.  Tutors  and,  8,  curators  are  bound  to  the  pupil  or  adolescent, 
who  have  a  direct  action  to  make  them  account,  and  are  subject  to  a 
contrary  action  for  losses  and  aU  expenses.  (2.) 
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4.  If  two  persons,  not  being  partners,  have  a  thing  in  common, 
and  one  has  received  the  fruits  or  borne  necessary  or  useM  expenses, 
he  can  be  sued  or  sue  as  if  the  other  had  been  a  partner  (8) ;  and  5, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  two  co-heirs,  who  have  a  right  to  apply  to 
have  the  inheritance  divided.  (4.) 

6.  The  heir,  though  not  bound  by  a  contract  to  the  legatee,  ia 
under  an  obligation  to  him,  qtuisi  ex  contractu,  to  carry  out  the  dis- 
positions of  the  testator,  and  the  legatee  had  an  (ictio  ex  testamenio  to 
make  him  do  this ;  having  also,  if  a  particular  thing  was  so  given  as 
a  legacy  as  to  give  the  legatee  the  right  to  bring  a  vindication  the 
choice  between  the  real  and  the  personal  action.  (6.) 

7.  A  person  to  whom  money  not  due  is  paid  by  mistake,  is  not 
bound  by  a  contract,  for  payment  is  generally  rather  the  fulfilment 
than  the  origin  of  a  contract,  but  he  is  bound  to  repay  it  by  an  obli- 
gation quasi  ex  contractu,  (6.) 

In  order  that  the  person  paying  might  be  able  to  recover,  three 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled :  (a)  the  payment  must  be  really  not  due; 
a  person  could  not  recover  if  what  he  paid  was  due,  although  by  a 
merely  natural  obligation,  or  if  he  paid  sooner  than  necessary  what  he 
must  some  day  pay ;  but  he  might  recover  what  he  paid  under  a  con- 
ditional undertaking  before  the  event  happened ;  {h)  he  must  have 
paid  under  a  mistake  arising  from  ignorance  of  fact  or,  perhaps,  of 
law ;  for  if  he  paid  knowingly  he  was  treated  as  having  made  a  gift.  (6.) 
Li  one  case,  money  paid  when  not  due  could  not  be  recovered;  viz., 
when  he  who  paid  was  liable,  on  denying  liability,  to  pay  double  the 
amount  claimed,  as  he  would  be  if  he  denied  that  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced against  him  had  been  pronounced,  or  in  actions  under  the  lex 
Aquilia,  or,  before  Justinian,  in  cases  of  legacies  given  per  damna- 
tionem.  Justinian  put  all  legacies  and  fideiconimissa  on  the  same 
footing  in  this  respect,  but  only  in  favour  of  certain  legatees,  such  as 
churches,  asylums,  monasteries,  and  so  forth.  If  a  person  in  such 
cases  chose  to  pay  the  simple  sum  claimed,  he  could  not  recover  it,  as 
he  was  taken  to  have  paid  it  to  obtain  security  from  the  penalty.  (7.) 

The  person  who  had  paid  money  by  mistake  was  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  person  who  had  made  a  mutuum,  and  the  condictio  indebiti, 
by  which  he  recovered,  closely  resembled  the  actio  ex  mutuo.  But  the 
solutio  indebiti  extended  to  many  other  things  than  the  payment  of 
money.  It  comprehended  anything  done  or  given  over  by  mistake, 
and  the  analogy  to  the  mutuum  ceased  to  be  apparent.  (6,  note.) 

Acquisition  of  Obligations  through  othbbs. — Fathers  and 
masters  acquire  obligations,  i.e.  are  creditors,  and  can  bring  actions, 
through  sons  in  potestate  (subject  to  the  changes  made  by  Justinian 
as  to  the  pecuUum,  the  father,  however,  having  alone  the  right  to  bring 
the  action  when  he  had  the  usufruct)  and  slaves.  (Tit.  28.  pr.)  In  the 
cases  of  slaves,  or  of  persons  supposed  to  be  slaves,  of  whom  there  is 
bona  fide  possession  or  a  usufruct,  the  master  acquires  the  obligations 
as  to  all  that  arises  from  their  labours  or  from  something  belonging 
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to  tlie  master.  In  the  case  of  slaves  of  whom  the  master  has  the  use, 
the  master  acquires  the  obligations  as  to  all  that  arises  from  their 
labours  expended  on  the  master's  property.  (1,  2.)  The  slave  held  in 
common  acquires,  in  the  absence  of  something  to  show  the  contrary, 
for  his  masters  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  him.  (8)  The  insti- 
tutes do  not  notice  the  acquisition  of  obhgations  through  procurators. 

Dissolution  of  Obligations. — The  last  Title  of  this  book  treats 
of  the  dissolution  of  obligations,  and  the  case  of  obligations  being  dis- 
solved ipso  jure  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  right  to  sue  on 
an  obligation  being  met  by  an  exception,  a  subject  reserved  for  the 
4th  Book.  There  are  three  modes  of  the  dissolution  of  contracts 
noticed  in  the  Institutes :  1.  Payment ;  2.  Novation ;  8.  Use  of  a  form 
of  dissolution  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  obligation.  (Tit.  29.) 

i.  Payment. — Solutio,  a  term  applicable  generally  to  every  mode  of 
loosening  the  tie  of  the  obligation,  is  specially  applied  to  payment  in 
its  widest  sense,  i.e.  executing  the  contract.  There  are  as  to  this 
three  questions  to  be  answered :  1.  Who  may  pay  ?  Either  the  debtor 
himself  may  pay,  or  any  third  person  with  or  without  the  debtor's 
knowledge,  or  even  against  his  will,  may  pay  for  him.  If  the  debtor 
pays,  the  fidejussor  is  released,  and  if  the  fidejussor  pays  and  does  not 
require  the  actions  to  be  ceded  to  him,  the  principal  is  released.  2.  To 
whom  might  the  payment  be  made?  To  the  creditor  himself,  his 
authorised  agent,  to  the  tutor,  curator,  or  authorised  pupil.  8.  What 
might  be  given  in  payment  ?  Not  only  the  thing  itself,  but,  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditor^  something  else  in  lieu  of  it.  (Tit.  29.  pr.) 

ii.  Novation, — Novation  is  the  dissolution  of  one  obligation  by  the 
formation  of  another.  Any  contract,  civil  or  natural,  could  be  extin- 
guished by  a  new  contract,  operating  either  civilly  or  naturally,  being 
formed ;  the  new  contract  being  one  either  litteris,  or  (so  generally  as 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  one  recognised  mode)  verbis.  The  new  contract 
must  be  different  from  the  old,  and  might  be  different  in  three  ways : 
1.  The  terms  might  be  altered  ;  2.  A  new  debtor  might  be  introduced, 
and  even  if  the  new  debtor  is  unable,  as  e.g.  an  unauthorised  pupil,  to 
contract,  still,  though  the  new  contract,  except  as  a  natural  obligation, 
is  void,  yet  the  first  is  extinguished  ;  but  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the 
new  contract  had  been  made  with  an  unauthorised  slave,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  new  contract  at  all.  The  new  debtor  might  be  substituted 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  old  debtor ;  this  new  debtor  was  termed 
expromissor,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  K  the  old  debtor  sub- 
stituted another  person  as  the  new  debtor  in  his  own  place,  this  was 
termed  delegatio.  A  new  creditor  might  also  be  introduced.  8.  If  the 
parties  remained  the  same,  then,  if  the  preceding  contract  was  not  a 
stipulation,  the  forming  the  same  contract  by  stipulation  operated  as  a 
novation  of  the  first  contract ;  but  if  the  preceding  contract  is  a  stipu- 
lation, something  new  must  be  introduced;  conditions  of  time  or 
fidejtissoreSt  for  example,  must  be  added  or  taken  away.  If  the  second 
contract  is  made  conditionally,  the  first  is  not  extinguished  until  the 
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second  becomes  operative  by  the  condition  having  been  Mfilled.  (8, 
and  note.) 

Justinian  enacted  that  no  contract  should  be  extinguished  bj  a  new 
one  being  fonned,  unless  the  parties  clearly  expressed  their  intention 
that  this  should  be  the  effect  of  the  new  contract.  (8.) 

Both  the  litis  contestatio  and  a  judgment  produced  a  novatio,  but 
the  effect  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  novatio  proper,  as  the  bene- 
ficial accessories  of  the  old  contract,  such  as  pledges  and  interest,  were 
continued.  (8,  note.) 

iii.  Form  of  Dissolution  corresponding  to  the  Forms  of  the  Ohlvja- 
tion. — If  payment  was  not  made,  nor  novation  made  by  a  new  stipu- 
lation, and  the  parties  had  made  a  contract  of  nerum,  or  verbisj  or 
litterist  a  form  {imaginaria  solutio )  had  to  be  gone  through  to  get  rid 
of  the  contract,  corresponding  to  the  form  in  which  the  obligation  had 
been  contracted.  A  neanim  was  dissolved  by  the  debtor  striking  the 
scale  with  a  piece  of  money  and  giving  it  to  the  creditor  as  representing 
the  debt ;  and  this  form  was  used  to  remit  payment  of  a  legacy  per 
damnationem,  or  of  money  due  on  a  judgment,  or  of  anything  eertain, 
pondere,  numero  mensura/ve.  (Tit.  29.  pr.  note.)  A  contract  verbis  was 
dissolved  by  acceptilatio,  i.e.  by  the  creditor  saying  Habeo  to  the 
debtor's  question  Habesne  acceptum  ?  (1.)  A  contract  litteris  was 
dissolved  by  the  debtor  making  the  expensilatio  of  an  imaginary  pay- 
ment in  his  books. 

A  contract  re  was  dissolved  by  the  thing  being  returned,  and  one 
made  consensu  was  dissolved  by  consent,  if  each  party  could  be  put  in 
his  former  position.  (4.) 

If  a  contract  had  been  made  in  some  other  way  than  verbis,  and 
the  parties  subsequently  went  through  an  acceptilatioy  this  operated  as 
giving  an  exception  preventing  the  creditor  from  suing.  But  in  order 
that  the  preceding  obligation  might  be  extinguished,  and  not  merely 
an  exception  allowed,  there  was  invented  what  was  termed  the  Jgut/iVm 
stipulation.  The  terms  of  the  former  contract  were  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  stipulation,  which  extinguished  the  old  contract  by  novation* 
and  then  this  new  stipulation  was  dissolved  by  acceptilatio,  (2.)  Ac- 
ceptilatio  may  be  applied  to  a  part  of  a  debt  as  well  as  to  the  whole.  (1. ) 

There  were  also  the  following  modes  in  which  an  obligation  might 
be  dissolved  besides  the  three  above  mentioned :  1.  The  obligation  be- 
coming impossible  to  execute,  as  if  the  thing  perished.  2.  Confusio, 
i.e.  the  personce  of  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  becoming  merged,  as  if 
the  debtor  became  heir  to  the  creditor.  8.  Compensatio,  or  set-off,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  in  bonce  fidei  actions  without  an 
exception.  (4,  note.) 
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BOOK  IV. 

DELICTS. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  obligations  arising  ex  delicto,  or  quasi  ex 
delicto. 

Delicts. — Obligations  arising  from  delicts — i.e.  violations  of  the 
rights  of  property,  or  of  any  of  the  other  rights  in  rem,  such  as  liberty, 
security,  or  reputation — ^arise  from  the  thing  done  {ex  re),  without 
necessary  reference  to  an  evil  intent,  and  the  kinds  of  delicts  recognised 
by  the  law  are  four : — Furttim,  rapina,  damni  injuria,  injv/ria.  (Bk. 
iv.  Tit.  1.  pr.) 

FuBTUM. — Theft  is  the  fraudulent  dealing  with  a  moveable  thing,  in- 
cluding things  moved  from  the  soil,  or  with  its  use  or  its  possession.  (1.) 
By  fraudulent  is  meant  '  with  the  intention  of  committing  a  theft,' 
and  among  wipuberes  it  was  only  a  person  jpubertati  proadmus  who  was 
held  old  enough  to  have  such  an  intention.  (18.)  If  a  borrower  converts 
the  thing  borrowed  to  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  lent, 
he  does  not  commit  a  theft,  if  he  honestly  thinks  the  owner  would  permit 
it  (7),  or,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  if  the  owner  would,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  permitted  it.  (8.)  But  a  person  tempting  a  slave  to  bring 
him  the  property  of  his  master,  and  then  receiving  the  things  by  direc- 
tion of  the  master  to  whom  the  slave  has  revealed  the  facts,  is  guilty 
both  of  theft  and  of  corrupting  a  slave.  (8.)  There  is  theft  of  the  use 
of  a  thing,  as  when  a  creditor  or  a  depositary  uses  for  his  own  purposes 
the  thing  committed  to  him  as  a  pledge  or  in  deposit,  or  a  borrower 
uses  a  thing  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  is  lent,  e.g. 
borrows  a  horse  for  a  ride,  and  takes  it  into  battle.  (6.)  There  is  theft 
of  the  possession,  as  if  a  debtor  takes  from  the  creditor  the  thing  he  has 
pledged  to  him.  Free  persons,  as,  e.g.,  children  in  potestate,  are  among 
the  things  that  may  come  within  the  law  of  theft.  (10.)  A  person 
who  assists  in  a  theft,  as  by  placing  a  ladder  by  which  the  thief  mounts, 
is  liable  to  an  action  of  theft,  but  not  so  if  he  only  counsels  the  theft.  (11.) 
If  persons  in  the  power  of  another  steal  from  that  person,  they 
cannot  be  sued  for  theft  by  that  person,  but  the  thing  is  fu/rUva,  and 
cannot  be  acquired  by  usucapion,  and  a  person  assisting  them  is  liable 
to  an  action  of  theft.  (12.) 

In  case  of  theft  the  owner  of  the  thing  could  sue  for  the  thing,  if 
in  the  possession  of  the  thief,  by  the  ordinary  means,  vindicatio,  or  an 
action  ad  exhibendum,  and,  if  the  thing  was  no  longer  in  the  possession 
of  the  thief,  he  could  recover  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  and  interest 
by  a  condictio,  furtiva,  or  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  bring  this  action 
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although  the  thing  was  in  the  thief  s  possession.  But,  besides  these 
actions,  he  had  an  actio  furti,  an  action  to  recover  a  penalty  for  the 
wrong  done  him ;  but  this,  though  it  could  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
the  owner,  could  not  be  brought  against  those  of  the  thiefl  (19,  and 
note.)  It  could,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  brought  against  the  aocom- 
plices  of  the  thief.  (11.) 

Two  questions  arise  as  to  this  action.  1.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  ?    2.  Who  could  bring  the  action  ? 

1.  The  amount  of  the  penalty  varied  according  as  the  theft  was 
manifest  or  not  manifest.  A  maziifest  theft  is  one  in  which  the  thief  is 
detected  in  the  act,  or  in  the  place  of  the  theft,  or  with  the  thing  ob 
him  before  he  reaches  his  destination.  The  penalty  for  a  manifiBst 
theft,  which  had  been  under  the  Twelve  Tables  for  a  slave  death,  and 
for  a  freeman  being  given  over  as  a  slave  to  the  person  injured,  was 
fixed  by  the  praetors  at  four  times  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  The 
penalty  for  non-manifest  theft  was  twice  the  valoe.  Any  accidental 
circumstance  that,  at  the  time  of  the  theft,  gave  a  special  value  to  the 
thing,  was  reckoned  in  the  value,  the  quadruple  or  double  of  which  was 
to  be  given.  (B,  5.)  In  the  older  law  there  had  been  other  variations 
of  theft,  or  concealing  stolen  property,  to  which  actions  had  been 
attached,  with  varying  penalties,  under  the  heads  oifurtum  conceptumy 
oblatum,  proMbittimf  and  non  exhibitum.  (4.) 

2.  The  person  or  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  thing  not  being 
lost  could  bring  the  (Uitiofurti.  In  the  case  of  a  thing  subjected  to  a 
usufruct,  both  the  domimts  and  the  usufructuary  had  such  an  interest, 
and  both  could  bring  the  action.  (18,  note.)  The  creditor,  from  whom  a 
thing  given  in  pledge  is  stolen,  even  if  the  debtor  is  the  thief,  may  bring 
it,  because  to  have  the  thing  pledged  in  possession  is  a  gain,  although 
the  debtor  may  be  able  to  pay.  (14.)  The  bona  fide  purchaser,  too,  has 
the  action,  although  he  is  not  the  domintcs.  (15.)  The  condtictor  operis, 
the  tailor  or  ftiller  who  has  clothes  to  mend  or  clean,  can  bring  the 
action,  if  he  is  solvent,  and  the  owner  cannot ;  for  as  he  has  his  remedy 
against  the  tailor,  the  owner  has  not  an  interest :  but  if  the  tailor  is 
insolvent  the  owner  can  bring  the  action.  (15.)  The  same  rule  applied 
before  Justinian  to  the  borrower  under  a  commodatym,  but  under 
Justinian  the  lender  had  his  choice.  If  he  chose  to  bring  the  action 
against  the  thief,  the  borrower  was  freed  from  responsibility.  If, 
knowing  of  the  theft,  he  chose  to  sue  the  borrower,  then  the  IxnTower 
had  the  action  against  the  thief  so  far  as  he  paid,  but  the  lender  had 
not,  whether  the  borrower  was  solvent  or  not.  If  the  lender,  ignorant 
of  the  theft,  brought  an  action  against  the  borrower,  he  mig^t,  on 
knowing  the  facts,  desist  from  that  action,  and  sue  the  thief,  and  then 
the  borrower  was  free,  whatever  theresult  of  the  action  against  the  thief 
might  be.  (16.)  A  depositary,  not  being  answerable  for  culpa  levis. 
had  no  interest  sufficient  to  support  the  action,  and  the  owner  only  cotild 
bring  it.  (17.)  A  mere  interest  in  a  thing  not  delivered  being  safe. 
such  as  that  of  a  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  due  under  a  stipulation. 
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or  that  of  a  creditor  in  anything  belonging  to  his  debtor,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  action.  (18,  note.)  A  separate  action  against  each 
offender  could  be  brought  for  the  full  penalty.  (17,  note.) 

Bona  vi  bapta. — The  praetor  instituted  an  action  to  meet  the  case 
of  goods  being  taken  by  violence,  the  plaintiff  being  allowed  to  recover, 
if  he  brought  his  action  within  a  year,  the  thing  or  its  value,  and  also 
three  times  its  value  as  a  penalty ;  or,  if  he  brought  his  action  after  a 
year,  the  thing,  or  its  value,  only.  It  was  necessary  that  the  act  should 
be  committed  dolo  malo,  and  not  through  an  honest  mistake,  but  the 
value  of  the  thing  was  immaterial,  and  one  person  acting  alone  could 
commit  the  act ;  nor  did  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  robber  was 
or  was  not  taken  while  committing  the  robbery,  but  the  action,  being 
partly  penal,  could  not  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrongdoer. 
(Tit.  2.  pr.,  1.)  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  thing  taken  should  have 
been  among  ^e  goods  of  the  plaintiff.  If  it  was  taken  from  among  his 
goods,  that  was  enough ;  and  so  even  the  depositary  might  bring  this 
action,  as  could  all  those  who  could  bring  an  acido  fwrti.  (8.)  The 
ctctio  vi  bonorwn  raptorwm  only  applied  in  case  moveables  were  taken, 
but  a  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  provided 
that  if  moveables  were  taken,  or  immoveables  seized  on  by  force,  the 
wrongdoer,  if  he  was  the  owner,  lost  the  property  in  the  thing ;  if  he 
was  not  the  owner,  he  had  to  give  up  tbe  thing  and  to  pay  its  value  by 
way  of  penalty.  (1,  note.) 

Lex  AquhiIA. — The  lex  Aqmlia  consisted  of  three  heads,  the  second 
of  which  had  reference  to  acceptilaUo,  and  it  is  only  the  first  and  third 
which  bear  on  the  subject  of  delicts.  (Tit.  4.  pr.) 

1.  The  first  head  gave  an  action  damni  injtma  to  the  owner  of  a 
slave  or  any  quadruped  reckoned  among  cattle,  i.e.  horses,  asses,  swine, 
&c.,  but  not  dogs  or  wild  animals  (1),  Idlled  without  right,  but  without 
reference  to  the  intent  of  the  wrongdoer.  Was  the  person  killing  the 
slave  in  £&ult  ?  was  the  question  asked.  A  soldier  throwing  a  javelin  in 
a  place  appropriated  to  miUtary  exercises,  and  accidentally  killing  a  slave, 
would  not  be  hable,  but  if  he  was  in  any  other  place  he  would  be.  (4.) 
A  person  cutting  down  a  tree  near  a  pubhc  path  would  be  Uable 
if  he  did  not  give  warning,  but  not  if  he  gave  warning,  supposing  the 
tree  fell  on  and  killed  a  slave.  If  the  tree  was  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
he  would  not  be  in  £&ult,  and  therefore  not  liable,  even  though  he  gave 
no  warning.  (5.)  Neglect  or  unskilful  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  phy- 
sician, leading  to  the  death  of  a  slave,  would  make  the  physician 
liable  (6, 7),  and  a  muleteer,  killing  a  slave  by  his  mules  running  away, 
would  be  liable  if  a  stronger  man  could  have  held  them  in.  (8.) 

The  penalty  was  the  greatest  value  of  the  slave  or  animal  killed  at 
any  time  within  a  year,  not  the  actual  value  at  the  time  of  death,  and, 
as  the  action  was  thus  penal,  it  did  not  he  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrong- 
doer. Interpretation  of  the  law  decided  that  in  the  greatest  value  was 
to  be  included  all  consequential  loss,  as  if  the  slave,  had  he  hved,  could 
have  entered  on  an  inheritance  for  the  owner ;  or  if  a  set  or  pair  of  slaves 
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or  animals  was  spoiled  by  one  perishing  (10),  and  if  the  defendant  denied 
his  liability,  the  penalty  was  doubled.  The  owner,  besides  the  action 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  might  also  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  the 
person  who  killed  a  slave.  (11.) 

2.  The  third  head  provided  for  every  kind  of  damage  (damnum) 
done  wrongfally  to  a  slave,  or  any  four-footed  beast,  including  Aogs 
and  wild  animals,  or  to  goods,  as  by  mixing  anything  that  spoils  wine 
or  oil.  (18.)  But  the  penalty  under  this  head  was  the  greatest  value  of 
the  thing,  not  within  a  year,  but  within  thirty  days. 

For  a  direct  action  to  lie  under  either  head  of  the  lex  AquUia  the 
injury  must  be  done  bodily  by  the  wrongdoer  to  the  body  of  the  slave 
or  thing  injured.  If  it  was  not  done  bodily  by  the  wrongdoer,  if  he  only 
did  something  by  which  the  body  of  the  slave  or  thing  was  injured,  as 
if  he  shut  up  a  slave  or  animal,  and  let  death  come  from  starvation,  then 
the  prsetor  gave  an  actio  utilis  under  the  lex  Aquilia.  If  the  injury  was 
done  to  the  owner,  not  by  the  body  of  the  wrongdoer,  nor  to  the  body  of 
the  slave  or  animal,  as,  e.g.,  if  a  person  loosed  the  fetters  of  a  slave  to 
allow  him  to  escape,  the  lex  AquiKa  did  not  apply  at  all,  and  the  owner 
must  have  recourse  to  an  CLCtio  in  factum^  by  which  he  would  obtain 
compensation  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  to  him,  if  there  had 
been  dolv^s  or  culpa  lata,  or  the  ordinary  value  if  not.  (16,  note.) 

The  utilis  actio,  under  the  lex  Aqmlia,  was  also  given  to  persons 
having  an  interest  less  than  ownership  in  the  slave  or  animal,  as  to  a 
possessor  or  a  usufructuary.  (16,  note.) 

The  whole  penalty  could  be  recovered  from  each  offender,  if  there 
was  more  than  one.  If  the  person  injured  could  also  bring,  andbrought, 
an  action,  under  a  contract,  for  the  injury,  he  could  afterwards  bring  an 
action  under  the  Ux  AquiUa  to  recover  the  excess  which  that  law  would 
give  him  as  a  penalty  beyond  what  he  could  recover  on  his  contract. 
(16,  note.) 

Besides  damnum  factvm  the  praetor  took  cognisance  of  damnum  in- 
fectum,  threatened  damage,  and  forced  the  owner  of  the  property  frozu 
which  damage  was  apprdiended  to  give  security  against  possible  loss. 
(16,  note.) 

Injuria. — This  term,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  wrongful  act,  or 
to  any  j  udgment  given  against  law,  has  the  special  meaning  of  an  outrage 
or  af^ont,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  here  used.  (Tit.  4.  pr.)  It  is 
the  insult  that  is  the  gist  of  the  offence.  Examples  of  an  injury  in  this 
sense  are  striking  any  one,  publicly  insulting  him,  falsely  pretending  that 
he  is  the  insultor's  debtor,  libelling  him,  soHciting  chastity,  &c.  (1.) 
The  paterfamilias ,  as  himself  insulted,  might  bring  an  action  if  any  of 
those  in  his  power  was  insulted  ;  and  often  several  persons  might  have 
the  right  of  action  at  the  same  time ;  as,  if  a  married  woman  was  in- 
sulted, while  she  and  her  husband  were  both  in  potestate^  she,  her  owb 
father,  her  husband,  and  her  husband's  father  all  had  a  right  of  action, 
and,  as  the  penalty  was  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  insult,  and 
this  partly  depended  on  the  rank  of  the  person  insulted,  the  son,  if  of 
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higher  rank  than  his  father,  might  obtain  more  by  bringing  the  action, 
or  haying  it  brought  in  his  name.  (8.)  It  was  only  if  the  insult  was 
atrox,  very  grave,  as  e.g.  a  severe  flogging,  that  an  injury  to  a  slave  was 
considered  an  injury  to  the  master.  (8.)  If  the  slave,  in  such  a  case, 
belonged  to  several  masters,  the  insult  was  taken  to  be  done  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  their  interests  in  the  slave,  but  to  their  rank  (4),  and, 
except  the  contrary  appeared,  the  insult  was  taken  to  be  to  the  owner, 
not  to  the  usufructuary,  of  a  slave.  (5.)  If  it  is  a  freeman  in  the  employ 
of  another,  who  is  injured,  he  alone  can  bring  the  action,  unless  the 
injury  to  him  was  caused  simply  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  em- 
ployer. (6.)  The  old  penalty  was  a  limb  for  a  limb,  but  the  prsBtor 
substituted  the  penalty  of  allowing  the  parties  injured  to  fix  the  damages, 
subject  to  reduction  by  the  judge.  Regard  was  had  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  insulted,  and  to  the  class  to  which,  in  case  it  was  to  a  slave  that 
the  injury  was  done,  the  slave  belonged.  (7.) 

Atrox  injuria. — Besides  injuria  simple,  we  have  to  consider  atrox 
injuria,  or  aggravated  insult ;  the  aggravation  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  insult,  the  place  where  it  was  done,  the  rank  or  office  of  the  insulted, 
or  the  part  of  the  body  affected,  e.g.  the  eye.  (9.)  The  consequences  of 
the  injuria  being  atrox  were  two.  1 .  Persons,  who  could  not  otherwise, 
might  bring  the  action,  as  (a)  the  owners  of  slaves  ;  (6)  freedmen  against 
a  patron ;  (c)  an  emancipated  son  against  his  father.  2.  The  damage 
was  fixed  by  the  praetor,  and  the  judge  coxdd  not  reduce  it.  (9.) 

A  criminal  charge  might  also  be  brought  for  injuries,  and  persons  of 
very  high  rank  might  bring  such  a  charge  by  a  procurator.  (10.)  Not 
only  the  actual  wrongdoer,  but  any  contriver  of  the  injury,  was  liable 
to  the  actio  injuriarum,  (11.)  But  if  the  person  injured  showed  no 
indignation  at  the  time,  or,  though  showing  indignation,  took  no  steps  to 
obtam  reparation  within  a  year,  he  could  not  afterwards  bring  the 
action.  (12.)  Unless  the  stage  of  the  litis  contestatio  had  been  reached, 
the  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  injured.  (12,  note.) 

Obligations  quasi  ex  delicto. — The  remaining  head  of  obli- 
gations is  that  of  obligations  arising  from  acts  which,  though  not 
technically  coming  under  the  recognised  heads  of  delicts,  gave  rise  under 
the  prsBtors  to  similar  actions,  i.e.  to  penal  actions  in  factum  not  passing 
against  the  heirs. 

The  instances  given  are,  (a)  when  a  judge  has  made  a  cause  his  own, 
i.e.  has  given  a  wrong  sentence  through  favour  or  corruption  or  merely 
ignorance  of  law  (e.g.  has  condemned  a  defendant  in  a  sum  different 
from  that  fixed  in  the  formula),  he  is  liable  to  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  judge.  (Tit.  5.  pr.)  (b)  When  anything  has  been  thrown  or  poured 
down  from  an  apartment,  the  occupier  of  the  apartment  is  liable  to  an 
action  that  any  one  might  bring  {actio  popularis)  for  double  the  damage. 
If  a  freeman  is  killed  thereby,  there  is  a  penalty  of  50  aurei.  If  a  free- 
-man  is  only  hurt  thereby,  compensation  is  given ;  his  medical  expenses 
and  loss  of  employment  being  considered.  A  person  keeping  anything 
suspended  where  there  was  a  public  way,  likely  to  &11  or  do  damage. 
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was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10  awrei.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the 
occupier  was  occupying  by  one  title  or  another.  (1.)  But  if  the  occupier 
was  a  filiusfamiliaSf  the  father  was  not  liable ;  nor  was  he  if  the  judex 
who  made  a  cause  his  own  was  a  filitisfamilias.  (2.)  (c)  The  master  of 
a  ship,  of  an  inn,  or  a  stable,  was  liable  to  an  action  for  double  the  value 
for  any  damage,  fraud,  or  loss  caused  by  fraud  or  theft  on  the  part  of  his 
servants  in  his  ship,  inn,  or  stable. 

ACTIONS. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  Institutes,  which  treats  of 
Actions,  and,  subordinately,  of  Exceptions  and  Interdicts. 

The  mode  in  which  the  subject  of  actions  (Tit.  6-12)  is  treated  is 
this :  The  Sixth  Title  discusses  the  different  kinds  of  actions.  The 
Seventh  and  Eighth  discuss  actions  to  enforce  obhgations  arising  from 
contracts  with,  or  delicts  committed  by,  persons  alieni  juris,  and  the 
Ninth  treats  of  injuries  done  by  animals.  Then  in  the  Tenth  the  subject 
of  bringing  or  defending  actions  through  other  persons,  and  in  the 
Eleventh  that  of  the  securities  to  be  given  by  the  parties,  are  discussed ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  Twelfth,  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  the  right  to 
bring  an  action,  and  the  question  whether  actions  passed  or  did  not  pass 
to  or  against  heirs,  are  treated  of. 

A  summary  is  given,  in  the  note  to  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
Tit.  6,  of  the  main  divisions  of  actions  under  the  formulary  system. 

The  first  division  of  actions  noticed  in  the  Sixth  Title  is  that  of 
actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  personam.  But  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
second  division  according  as  actions  came  from  the  old  civil  law  or  were 
created  by  the  prsetor.  The  general  word  for  a  real  action  was  vindication 
but  this  word  was  used  in  a  special  sense,  as  a  civil,  i.e.  non-pr^^torian, 
action  for  a  corporeal  thing.  The  general  word  for  a  personal  action  was 
condicUo,  but  the  word  was  used  in  a  special  sense,  as  a  personal  action, 
stricti  juris,  excluding  b<mcB  fidei  actions,  actions  ex  delicto^  and  actions 
m/oc^t^m  (see  note  to  introductory  paragraph).  (15.)  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  a  man  claimed  a  thing  as  his  own,  he  could  not  bring  a  personal 
action  for  the  thing,  but  odio  furum  a  plaintiff  could,  although  he  had  a 
real  action,  bring  a  condictio  if  a  thing  was  stolen.  (14.) 

The  civil  real  actions  noticed  are  five.  1 .  Vindicatio,  in  the  special 
sense  of  a  claim  for  a  corporeal  thing.  2.  Confessoria ;  8.  Negaioria, 
actions  to  obtain  or  protect  the  enjoyment  of  servitudes.  4.  Causa 
Uberalis,  an  actio  prcsjvdicialis,  to  determine  whether  a  person  was  or 
was  not  a  freeman.  5.  Petitio  hereditaUs,  There  are  also  five  kinds  of 
prcBtorian  real  actions  noticed :  actio  Publiciana,  quasi  Publiciana^  Pan- 
Uami,  Serviana,  ajidqu^  Serviana,  and  two  praetorian  kinds  of  actiones 
prajudiciales  are  also  noticed.  The  subject  of  personal  actions  is  treated 
of  in  this  part  of  the  Title  only  by  giving  three  examples  of  personal 
actions  created  by  the  praetor,  depecunia  constiiuta,  depeaUiOy  de  jure* 
jurando.  Further,  there  are  certain  actions  which  are  said  to  be  mixta, 
i.e.  partly  real  and  partly  personal. 
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i.  OiYiii  Real  Actions. — 1.  Fi?u2ica^,  under  which  head  may  be 
noticed  the  characteristic  of  real  actions,  that  the  intentio  ran,  Sipa/ret 
r-em  ex  jv/re  Qumtwm  Titii  esse^  if  it  appears  that  Titins  has  a  right 
against  all  the  world,  without  the  name  of  any  alleged  violator  of  that 
right  being  mentioned.  (1.)  2.  Actio  confessoria^  brought  to  enforce  a 
servitude  contested  or  impeded,  and  brought  indifferently  whether  the 
claimant  was  or  was  not  in  quasi-possession  of  the  servitude.  (2.) 
d.  Actio  negatoria,  brought  by  the  owner  of  a  thing  to  regain  an  alleged 
right  of  exercising  a  servitude  over  that  thing,  although  the  owner  was 
in  possession,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  real  actions  could  not  be  brought  by  a 
possessor.  The  possessor  of  a  servitude  had  a  concurrent  remedy  in 
a  prohibitory  interdict,  so  feu:  as  concerned  the  actio  confessoria,  and 
in  a  possessory  interdict  so  far  as  concerned  the  actio  negatoria.  (2.) 
4.  Actio  prcBJudicialiSf  a  preliminary  action  to  ascertain  a  feict,  was  an 
actio  in  rem,  but  only  one  such  action,  that  to  determine  whether  a  man 
was  or  was  not  free,  was  civilis.  This  action,  known  as  catisa  liberoMs, 
was  originaUy  carried  on  by  a  person  who,  as  assertor  Ubertatis,  claimed 
a  slave  as  against  a  master,  and  liberty  might  be  thrice  asserted  in  this 
way,  if  on  the  first  two  occasions  a  decision  was  given  for  the  master. 
Justinian  allowed  the  slave  himself  to  claim  his  liberty,  and  made  the 
first  decision  final.  (18.)  5.  PetMo  hereditatis,  or  a  claim  for  an  in- 
heritance. This  (contrary  to  what  was  the  case  with  other  actions  in 
rem)  was  a  bon(B  fidei  action :  Justinian  decided  that  dohis  mahis  could 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  it  without  any  exception  being  pleaded. 
It  had  some  affinity  to  a  personal  action,  as  (a)  it  could  only  be  brought 
against  two  classes  of  persons,  those  possessing  an  inheritance  ^ro  herede, 
and  those  possessing  ^o  possessore  (i.e.  avowedly  without  title),  and  (b) 
the  plaintiff  could  recover  by  it  moneys  derived  by  the  possessor  from 
the  inheritance,  and  could  enforce  by  it  debts  due  to  the  inheritance  from 
debtors  claiming  to  be  heirs.  (28,  note.) 

ii.  Pb^tobian  Beaii  Actions. — Five  instances  are  given,  the 
first  three  being  fictitious  actions,  in  jtLS  concepts,  the  two  last  being 
in  faci/um.  1.  Actio  Puhliciana,  given  to  protect  a  person  who,  while 
the  time  of  usucapion  is  running,  loses  the  thing  out  of  his  possession, 
and  to  recover  it  is  allowed  to  feign  that  his  title  by  usucapion  is  com- 
plete. (4.)  2.  Actio  in  rem  resdssoria,  given  to  protect  a  person  against 
whom  the  time  of  usucapion  has  run,  while  he  was  unable  through 
absence  or  other  legitimate  cause  to  attend  to  his  afibirs,  or  if  the 
possessor  in  whose  favour  the  term  was  running  was  absent,  and  so 
the  usucapion  could  not  while  running  have  been  stopped  by  legal 
means.  The  praetor  allowed  the  owner  in  such  a  case  to  rescind  the 
usucapion  and  to  claim  the  thing  by  feigning  that  the  usucapion  had 
not  been  perfected.  (5.)  8.  Actio  PauUana,  given  to  rescind  aliena- 
tion of  goods  iQ  fraud  of  creditors.  (6.)  4.  Actio  Serviana,  by  which 
possession  was  obtained  of  the  effects  of  a  farmer,  looked  on  as  mort- 
gaged in  law,  to  recover  the  payment  of  rent.  5.  Actio  quasi  Serviana, 
by  which  creditors  generally,  and  not  landlords  only,  obtained  things 
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mortgaged  or  pledged  to  them.  (7.)  Two  instances  are  also  given  of 
pre-judicial  actions  created  by  the  praator :  that  to  decide  whether  a 
person  is  ingevmus  or  lihertus^  and  that  to  decide  whether  a  person  is 
the  son  of  his  reputed  fJEbther.  (13.) 

Pebsonal  Actions. — Three  instances  are  given  of  personal  actions 
created  by  the  prsetor :  1.  De  constituta  pecunia,  given  to  enforce  a 
pact  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  already  due.     Such  a  pact  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  creditor  if  the  thing  due  was  owed  by  another  person, 
or  if  the  antecedent  obligation  was  a  natural  one,  or  if  the  time  dazing 
which  an  action  on  this  antecedent  obligation  might  be  brought  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring ;  and  this  action  was  by  Justinian  made  in  all 
cases  perpetual  and  allowed  to  be  brought  whatever  was  the  nature  of 
the  thing  promised,  those  qualities  having  previously  belonged  onlj  to 
the  actio  receptitia,  an  action  specially  given  to  enforce  an  undertakiiig 
by  an  argentarius  to  pay  what  he  owed.  (8,  9.)    2.  De  peadio,  given 
to  make  patresfamiliarwn  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium  of  their 
sons  in  potestate  and  slaves,  for  the  engagements  of  those  sons  and 
slaves.  (10.)    And,  8.  De  jurejurando,  given  to  ascertain  whether  a 
party  to  a  suit  had,  when  challenged  to  do  so,  sworn  that  the  &cts  on 
which  he  rested  his  claim  or  defence  were  true.  (11.) 

Mixed  Actions. — The  actions  familua  erciscundcB,  communi  divi- 
dundo,  and  finium  regundorum  are  said  to  be  mixed,  i.e.  both  real  and 
personal,  because  although  they  were  otherwise  personal  actions  in 
form,  yei7  by  the  addition  of  an  adjvdicatio  things  were  adjudged  to 
belong  to  the  different  parties.  (20.) 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  division  of  actions  according  to  the 
latitude  given  to  the  judge,  the  Institutes  notice  two  subsidiary  din- 
sions. 

i.  Penal  Actions  (many  of  which  actions,  as  de  albo  corrupto,  de 
parente  aut  patrono  in  jtis  vocato,  and  d^  in  jus  vocato  vi  exempto^  were 
created  by  the  praetor)  (12)  as  distinguished  from  actions  brought  to 
get  the  thing  only  (m  persecutoricB)  and  those  in  which  both  these 
objects  were  united  {mixta), — ^As  a  rule,  all  actions  in  rem  or  ex  con- 
tractu were  only  rei  persecutorice,  except  that  when  an  actio  depositi 
was  brought  against  a  person,  or  against  his  heir  if  personally  guilty 
of  dolus  mahis,  to  whom  things  had  been  entrusted  under  the  pressure 
of  sudden  calamity,  such  as  fire  or  shipwreck,  when  the  value  of  the 
things  and  also  as  much  again  was  recoverable,  and  so  the  action  was 
mixta,  (17.)  Actions  arising  from  a  delict  always  carried  with  them 
a  penalty,  and  were  simply  penal  in  the  case  of  theft,  for  then  the 
value  of  the  thing  was  recoverable  by  a  separate  action,  or  were  mizto, 
as  in  actions  vi  honorum  raptorum,  and  under  the  lex  Aquilia^  and  for 
legacies  given  but  not  duly  paid  to  holy  places,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
and  something  more  by  way  of  penalty,  being  recoverable  by  such 
actions.  (18,  19.) 

ii.  Actions  DiFFERiNa  according  to  the  amount  op  the  Con- 
demnation.— This  goes  very  nearly  over  the  same  ground  as  the 
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previous  division,  i.  Actions  rei  persecutoruB,  to  get  the  thing  due, 
were  in  simplvm.  (22.)  ii.  Aotions  (a)  for  non-manifest  theft,  (6)  for 
damnum  injuruB  under  the  Aquilian  law,  (o)  for  deposit  when  the 
deposit  was  denied,  if  it  had  been  made  under  pressure  of  calamity, 
{d)  for  corrupting  a  slave,  and  (e)  for  not  paying  a  legacy  given  to  a 
holy  place,  were  in  duplum,  (28.)  iii.  An  action  given  against  a 
person  who  asked  more  than  due,  so  that  the  officials  of  the  court  got 
a  larger  fee,  was  in  triplum  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  payment  of 
this  fee,  the  amount  improperly  expended  being,  however,  included  in 
the  condemnatio  in  triplum,  (24.)  iv.  Actions  (a)  for  manifest  theft ; 
(6)  actions  quod  metus  ca/usa ;  (c)  actions  for  money  paid  to  hire  a  man 
to  bring  a  vexatious  suit,  or  to  induce  a  man  to  desist  from  a  vexatious 
suit  which  he  threatens  to  bring;  and  (d)  actions  brought  against 
officers  of  the  court  guilty  ofunjust  exaction,  were  mgi^a(2rzfp2i^m.  (25.) 
Two  observations,  however,  have  to  be  made.  Firstly,  of  those  actions 
which  are  said  above  to  be  given  in  duphcm,  that  under  the  lex  Aquilia 
and  that  for  deposit  under  pressure  were  in  duplum  only  if  the  defen- 
dant denied  his  liability ;  and  in  the  case  of  legacies  given  to  holy  places, 
if  the  defendant  denies  or  will  not  pay  until  the  magistrate  makes  an 
order  that  the  action  shall  be  brought.  (26.)  Secondly,  the  oc^to  quod 
Tnstus  causa,  given  to  a  person  who  had  been  threatened  or  coerced 
into  doing  anything,  was  in  quadruplum  only  if  the  defendant  would 
not  obey  the  preliminary  order  of  the  judge  (arbitrium)  and  restore  the 
thing.  (27.) 

We  now  come  to  the  division  of  actions  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  judge.  According  to  this  division,  actions  are  boncB  fidei,  stricti 
juris,  or  a/rbitraricB. 

1.  Actions  soNiB  fidei. — In  certain  praetorian  actions,  principally 
those  arising  out  of  bilateral  contracts,  the  words  ex  bona  fide  or  some 
equivalent  words  were  added  to  quicquid  oportet  in  the  intentio,  which 
was  always  uncertain,  and  then  the  judge  had  to  take  all  equitable  con- 
siderations into  view  in  determining  the  liability  of  the  defendant.  The 
judge  in  bon^  fidei  actions  took  notice  oidolu^  malus  without  an  exceptio 
doU  mali ;  noticed  customs  and  usages ;  took  into  account  counter  claims 
arising  out  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances  (80) ;  provided  for  future 
liabilities  arising ;  and  gave  interest  for  the  time  the  thing  had  been  due. 
(28,  note.)  A  list  of  actions  bona  fidei  is  given  (28,  29) :  1,  Empti  and 
venditi ;  2,  locati  and  conducti  ;  8,  negotiorum  gestorum ;  4,  mandati; 
5,  depositi ;  6,  pro  socio ;  7,  tutela  ;  8,  commodati ;  9,  pigneraticia  ; 
10,  familia  erciscundcB ;  11,  communidividundo;  12,  de  cBstiw^to  ;  18, 
ex  permutatione ;  14,  hereditatis  petitio ;  15,  ex  stipulatu  in  exactione 
dotis. 

This  last-mentioned  action  replaced  a  bona  fidei  action  called  rei 
uxoricB,  under  which  the  husband  had  certain  advantages  when  sued  by 
his  wife  for  the  restitution  of  her  dos.  If  the  wife  had  stipulated  for 
the  restoration  of  the  dos  to  her,  she  could  bring  an  action  on  the 
stipulation  which,  being  stricH  juris,  did  not  afford  the  husband  those 
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advantages,  the  principal  of  which  were,  (a)  that  he  had  three  years  to 
make  restitution  of  things  qtuB  numero,  pondere  mensurave  constant ; 
(6)  he  had  the  beneficium  competenticR  ;  (c)  he  could  deduct  the  useful 
as  well  as  the  necessary  expenses  he  had  been  put  to  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dotal  property  (87) ;  (d)  the  wife  could  not  transmit  the 
action  to  her  heir ;  (e)  she  could  not  ask  for  her  dos^  and  also  for  any 
benefit  by  her  husband's  testament.  Justinian  amalgamated  the  two 
actions,  calling  the  new  action  ex  stipulatu,  although  in  £Ekct  no  stipu- 
lation might  have  been  made.  But  he  made  it  bona  fidei,  and  the 
husband  under  it  had  a  year  for  the  restoration  of  all  moveables,  and  he 
had  the  beneficium  competentia,  and  could  deduct  necessary  though 
not  useful  expenses ;  but  he  could  recover  the  impeTiscB  utiles  by  a 
separate  action.  Justinian,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  wife  a  tacit 
jus  hypothecce  on  all  the  husband's  effects  for  her  dos,  but  this  was 
only  available  when  she  herself  sued  for  her  dos.  (29,  note.) 

2.  AcTiONES  STBiCTi  JUBIB,  i.e.  real  actions  and  condictumes. — In 
these  actions,  dolus  malus  or  counter  claim  could  only  be  taken  notice 
of,  if  pleaded  by  an  exception,  and  interest,  except  by  express  agreement, 
only  ran  from  the  litis  contestatio,  (28,  note.) 

8.  AoTiONES  ABBiTRABLS. — In  thesc  actions  the  judge  made  a  pre- 
liminary order  on  the  defendant  to  do  something,  as  to  restore  or  ex- 
hibit a  thing,  or  to  pay  a  sum.  If  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  then  the 
defendant  was  to  pay  a  sum  fixed  in  the  condemnatio  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  defendant  had  the  thing  in  his 
possession,  and  had  fraudulently  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  restore  the 
thing,  the  plaintiff  fixed  on  oath  the  amount  justly  due  to  him,  and  the 
marms  militaris  was  employed  by  the  direction  of  the  judge  to  compel 
him  to  give  it  up.  All  real  actions  were  arbitrarice,  and  the  following 
personal  actions :  (a)  quod  metiis  causa ;  (b)  de  dolo  malo ;  (c)  ad  ex- 
hibendum ;   (d)  de  eo  quod  certo  loco  promissum  est,  (81.) 

The  action  de  dolo  malo,  given  when  there  was  no  otiier  means  of 
avoiding  the  consequences  of  dolus  malus ,  was  in  simplum,  carried 
infamy  with  the  condemnatio,  and  had  to  be  brought  within  a  year. 
The  actio  de  eo  quod  certo  loco  was  an  action  brought  by  a  creditor 
against  a  debtor  who,  having  promised  and  fedled  to  pay  in  a  particular 
place,  was  not  to  be  found,  and  so  could  not  be  sued  there,  and  the 
judge  allowed  the  creditor  in  this  case  to  sue  elsewhere  without  risk  of 
plus-petitio.  But  the  debtor  had  this  advantage ;  he  was  given  the 
option  of  paying  or  giving  security  for  paying  what  was  due  in  the 
right  place  under  an  arbitrium,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  obey  ilie 
arbitritim,  he  was  condemned  in  an  amount  in  which  the  benefit  it 
would  have  been  to  him  to  pay  in  the  place  named  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. (81,  note.) 

It  was  the  business  of  the  judge  to  make  the  condemnatio  in  the 
formulary  system  for  a  sum  certain,  and  under  the  judicia  extrcuyrdi- 
naria  for  a  thing  certain  or  a  sum  certain.  (82.)    And  this  leads  us  to 
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consider  three  special  matters  whioh  affected  the  result  of  the  action. 
1.  Pltts-petitio.    2.  Beneficium  competentia.    8.  Compensatio. 

1.  Plus-pbtitio. — Under  the  formulary  system,  if  the  plaintiff 
asked  in  the  intentio  of  an  actio  stHcti  juris  for  a  thing  certain,  and 
asked  for  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  he  could  not  succeed  in  the 
action  at  all,  and  the  claimant  being  barred  in  most  personal  actions 
by  the  novation  operated  by  the  litis  contestatio,  he  had  no  further 
remedy,  unless  the  praetor  chose  to  give  him  a  restitutio  in  integrum, 
which  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  plaintiffs  under  25  years, 
but  to  persons  over  that  age  only  if  the  mistake  had  been  such  as  a 
most  careful  man  might  have  made  :  as  if  a  legatee  had  asked  for  his 
whole  legacy,  and  then  codicils  had  been  discovered  by  which  he  lost 
part  or  had  to  share  with  others.  A  plaintiff  might  ask  too  much  in 
four  ways  :  1,  re,  in  regard  to  the  thing  asked  for,  as  if  when  ten  aurei 
were  due  he  asked  for  twenty,  or  if  when  part  was  due  he  asked  for  the 
whole ;  2,  tempore^  in  regard  to  time,  as  if  he  asked  before  the  day  of 
payment,  or  before  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition ;  8,  loco,  in  regard  to 
place,  as  if  a  creditor  sues  at  Bome  for  what  is  due  at  Ephesus,  thus 
'depriving  the  debtor  of  any  advantages  he  might  have  from  goods  being 
<3heaper  or  interest  lower  at  Ephesus.  But  if  the  debtor  absented 
himself  from  the  place  named,  the  creditor  had  the  actio  arbitraria  de 
eo  qiiod  certo  loco  mentioned  above  ;  4,  ca/usd,  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contract,  as  if,  when  the  debtor  promised  to  give  either 
one  thing  or  another,  the  creditor  sued  depriving  him  of  the  choice. 
It  made  no  difference,  even  if  the  thing  he  asked  for  was  of  less  value 
than  the  other  thing.  (88.) 

If  too  much  was  stated  in  the  demonstratio,  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prejudiced,  and  if  too  much  was  fixed  in  the  condemnatio,  the  defen- 
<lant  could  get  the  formula  rectified.  (88,  note.) 

Under  the  later  emperors,  the  effects  of  a  plus-petitio,  i.e.  any 
excess  in  the  libellus  conventionis,  were  changed,  the  plaintiff  being 
no  longer  shut  out  from  his  legal  remedy,  but  being  punished  for  his 
mistake.  If  the  plus-petitio  was  tempore,  the  plaintiff  was,  under  a 
constitution  of  Zeno,  obhged  to  wait  double  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
waited,  and  to  reimburse  the  defendant  all  expenses  for  his  loss  through 
the  action  having  been  improperly  brought.  If  the  plus-petitio  was 
in  any  other  way,  Justinian  made  the  plaintiff  pay  three  times  the 
amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  defendant  through  the  action  having 
been  improperly  brought.  (38.) 

If  the  plaintiff  claimed  in  the  intentio  less  than  was  due,  he  could 
under  the  formulary  system  bring  another  action  for  the  surplus  when 
another  praetor  came  into  office.  Zeno  allowed  the  judex  to  add  the 
surplus  in  condemning  the  defendant.  (84.)  If  the  plaintiff  asked  for 
one  thing  when  another  was  due,  he  could,  under  the  formulary  system, 
bring  another  actio  for  the  right  thing,  and  under  Justinian  he  could 
have  the  mistake  corrected.  (85.) 

In  certain  actions  which  may  be  made  a  sixth  division  of  actions, 
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the  defendant  was  condemned  in  less  than  was  due  to  him.  1.  In  the 
actio  de  peculio  a  paterfamilias  could  only  be  condenmed  in  the  amount 
of  the  peculi/um  of  his  son  or  slave.  (86.)  2.  In  certain  actions  the 
defendant  had  the  beneficium  coMFETENTiiB,  i.e.  he  was  only  con- 
demned in  so  £Ekr  as  he  could  pay  without  being  reduced  to  destitution* 
The  instances  given  are,  (a)  the  husband  in  a  suit  brought  by  his  wife 
to  get  back  her  dos  (87) ;  (&)'  an  ascendant  sued  by  a  descendant ; 
(c)  a  patron  sued  by  a  lihertus ;  {d)  one  partner  sued  by  another ;  {e)  a 
donor  sued  for  his  gift  (88) ;  (/)  a  debtor  who  has  made  a  cessio  bono- 
rum  sued  by  his  creditors  after  he  has  subsequently  acquired  pro- 
perty. (40.)  We  may  addabrother  suedby  abrother,  and  all  cases,  except 
delicts,  when  one  of  two  married  persons  is  sued  by  the  other.  In  all 
these  cases,  if  the  debtor  could  subsequently  pay  in  fiill  without  being 
reduced  to  destitution,  he  had  to  do  so ;  and  in  tiie  estimation  of  what 
he  could  pay,  his  assets  only,  without  deduction  for  debts,  were  looked 
to,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the  donor,  who  might  deduct  his  debts. 

CoMPENSATic— In  horuB  fidei  actions,  the  judge,  without  any  excep- 
tion being  pleaded,  set  off  any  debt  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiff from  the  same  set  of  circumstances  {ex  eadem  re).  In  actions 
stricti  juris,  the  plaintiff  could  be  repelled  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali,  if 
he  asked  for  what  was  due  without  having  taken  into  consideration 
what  he  owed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  exception  stopped  the 
action  altogether,  or  whether  the  plaintiff  only  recovered  any  surplus 
due  to  him.  An  argentaritcs  who  sued  a  customer  without  giving 
credit  for  what  was  due  of  the  same  kind,  as  money  or  wine  {in  eadem 
re),  was  guilty  of  a  plus-petitio  under  the  formulary  system,  and  Mled 
altogether  in  his  action.  A  bonorum  emptor  had  also,  in  suing  a 
debtor  of  the  insolvent,  to  deduct  what  was  due  from  the  insolvent  to 
that  debtor  ;  but  as  the  dedivctio  was  inserted  in  the  condemnation  not, 
as  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  argenta/rms,  in  the  intentio,  the 
risk  of  plus-petitio  was  not  run.  Deductio  varied  also  from  compen- 
satio,  as  it  included  debts  of  things  of  different  kinds  and  debts  not 
yet  due.  Except,  perhaps,  in  this  case  of  the  argentarius,  the  two 
debts  did  not  extinguish  each  other,  until  Justinian  made  them  so 
operate,  ipso  ju/re,  and  under  Justinian  it  no  longer  made  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  two  debts  were  due  from  the  same  set  of  oirenm- 
stances,  or  whether  things  of  the  same  kind  were  payable,  but  the 
defendant's  claim  was  to  be  a  causa  liquida,  i.e.  clearly  ascertainable. 
(89,  and  note.)  Justinian  allowed  no  set-off  to  an  action  of  deposit.  (80.) 

The  subject  next  treated  is  that  of  the  responsibility  of  domini  and 
patresfamiliarum  for  the  contracts  or  delicts  of  those  in  their  power. 
What  is  said  is,  however,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  contracts  and  delicts 
of  slaves  ;  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  slaves  being,  with  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions, applicable  to  sons  in  potestate,  (Tit.  7.  pr.) 

i.  OoNTBACTS  OF  PEBSONS  ALiENi  JURIS. — ^If  the  slavc  was  merely 
the  instrument  of  the  master,  merely  received,  e.g.,  pieces  of  money 
made  in  payment,  this  was  not  a  contract  of  a  person  anient  juris  at 
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till.  (1,  note.)    The  cases  in  which  the  slave  did  contract  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads. 

1.  The  slwve  contracts  under  the  directions  of  the  master, — Here 
the  prsBtor  gives  an  action  quodjussu  against  the  master  for  the  whole 
of  the  debt.  (1.) 

2.  The  slave  contracts  as  a  magister  na/oisor  institor. — The  master 
sets  the  slave  up  as  the  master  of  a  vessel,  or  the  keeper  of  a  shop,  or 
the  conductor  of  any  business.  The  master  thus  authorises  the  slave 
to  do  all  things  necessary  for  his  master.  Here  the  praetor  gives  an  actio 
eocerdtoria  or  institoria  against  the  master  for  the  whole  of  the  debt.  (2.) 

3.  The  slave  trades  with  his  pectdium  to  the  knowledge  of  the  master. 
If  debts  are  to  be  satisfied  and  the  master  is  a  creditor  of  tiie  slave,  the 
pecuUum  and  its  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  proportionately  betv^een 
him  and  the  other  creditors.  The  master  makes  the  division,  and 
if  he  does  not  make  it  fairly,  any  creditor  prejudiced  has  an  actio 
tributoria  against  him.  (8.) 

4.  The  sla/oe  contracts  without  the  direction  or  a/uthorisation  of  the 
master. — Here  an  action  is  given  against  the  master,  not  for  the  whole 
^ebt,  but  1,  so  far  as  he  has  profited  by  what  the  slave  has  expended, 
and,  2,  to  the  extent  of  the  slave's  peculium.  The  action  is  de  peculio 
et  in  rem  versOy  and  the  condemnation  is  double ;  the  judge  first  taking 
into  account  the  profitable  outlay,  and  then  the  peculiiim :  but  from 
the  pectdium  is  first  deducted  what  the  slave  owes  the  master  or  any 
one  in  his  power :  unless,  indeed,  he  owes  it  to  a  vicaritis,  who  is  part 
of  the  pecuUum,  for  deduction  would  then  be  useless.  (4.) 

The  actio  exercitoria  or  institoria  must  always  be  better  for  the 
creditor  than  that  de  peculio  et  in  rem  verso ;  for  in  the  former  action 
the  master  is  bound  for  the  whole  debt.  But  the  actio  tributoria  may 
be  sometimes  more  favourable  than  that  de  pectiiio,  sometimes  less  so 
to  the  creditor,  and  he  must  judge  which  he  will  bring.  In  the  actio 
tributoria  the  creditor  gains  by  there  being  no  deduction  made  from 
the  peculium  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  master.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actio  de  peculio  affects  the  whole  peculium,  while  the  actio  tribu- 
toria only  affects  that  part  of  it  engaged  in  trade.  (5.) 

What  is  said  of  the  slave  may  be  nearly,  but  not  quite,  said  of 
the  son  in  power.  There  are  three  points  of  difference  to  be  noticed. 
1.  A  father  was  bound  to  the  extent  of  the  son*s  peculium  by  the  son's 
becoming  a  fidejussor.  2.  The  filiusfamilias  could  be  sued  civilly,  and 
if  he  was  condemned  to  pay,  an  actio  judicatieovld  be  brought  against 
the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  son's  peculium.  There  was  no  corre- 
sponding liability  in  either  of  these  cases  as  to  the  slave.  (6,  note.) 
8.  By  the  senatuscoTisultvm  Macedomanum,  prohibiting  money  to  be 
lent  to  children  or  grandchildren  of  either  sex  in  potestate^  an  action 
was  refused  for  money  so  lent  against  the  child,  either  while  in  potes- 
tate  or  become  sui  juris,  and  against  the  paterfamilias.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  the  action  was  permitted,  and  the  senatus- 
consultum  allowed  on  the  ground  of  an  exception.  (7.) 
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The  actions  above  mentioned,  quod  jussu,  exercitoria,  and  de 
2)eculio,  &c.,  were  not  properly  separate  actions.  They  were  rather 
modifications  of  the  prsetorian  actions  mider  which,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  the  master  was  sued.  In  process  of  time  the 
prsdtors  permitted  not  only  praetorian  actions,  but  condictions,  to  be 
brought  against  the  master  or  father,  where,  had  he  contracted  him- 
self, a  condiction  would  have  been  the  appropriate  remedy.  (8.) 

ii.  Delicts  of  persons  aiiIeni  juris. — A  master  could  be  sued 
under  the  praetorian  or  civil  law,  according  to  the  origin  of  the  actio 
(Tit.  8.  pr.),  for  the  delicts  {noxia)  of  the  slave,  but  he  had  the  choioe 
of  paying  the  penalty,  or  giving  up  the  wrongdoer  {noxa)  (1),  to  the 
persons  injured  (Tit.  8.  pr.,  2),  before  or  after  the  litis  contestatio  (the 
action  being  arhitraria,  i.e.  to  give  the  slave  up  or  pay)  (Tit.  8.  pr.) ; 
and  the  slave,  if  given  up,  became  the  property  of  the  person  injured^ 
unless  he  could  procure  money  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  then  he  became 
free,  even  if  his  new  master  would  have  preferred  to  keep  him.  (B.) 
The  action  always  followed  the  person  of  the  delinquent,  and  was 
brought  against  his  master  for  the  time  being,  or  against  the  slave  if 
he  was  manumitted ;  and  so  if  a  freeman  became  a  slave  after  having 
committed  a  delict,  the  action  was  against  his  master.  (5.)  The  master 
had  no  action  against  his  slave  for  a  delict,  nor  the  slave  any  action 
against  his  master  for  injury,  nor  did  any  right  of  action  arise  subse- 
quently, though  the  slave  was  transferred  to  another  master  or  became 
free ;  and  if  a  slave  who  had  committed  a  dehct  became  the  property 
of  the  person  injured,  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished.  (6.)  In 
old  times  children  in  potestate  might  be  abandoned  hke  slaves  if  they 
committed  delicts.  In  later  times  this  was  considered  barbarous.  The 
son  could  be  sued  for  the  delict,  and  then  an  action  jvdicati  brought 
against  the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  son's  peculium.  (7.) 

Pauperies. — By  the  Twelve  Tables  when  an  animal  (quadrupes^ 
extended  by  interpretation  to  all  animals)  of  vicious  habits  did  harm 
ipaupefies),  the  owner  might,  instead  of  paying  for  the  damage,  deliTer 
up  the  animal.  (Tit.  9.  pr.)  If  an  animal  of  fierce  nature,  such  as  a 
bear,  was  kept  where  there  was  a  public  way,  got  loose,  and  did  injury, 
then,  if  it  was  a  freeman  that  was  injured,  the  amount  of  the  con- 
demnation was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  if  a  slave  or  any- 
thing else  was  injured,  the  condemnation  was  for  double  the  damage 
done.  (1.) 

A  deUct  might  consist  really  of  two  offences,  and  then  a  separate 
action  lay  for  each ;  or  it  might  come  under  two  heads  of  delict,  and 
then,  although  an  action  lay  under  each  head,  the  plaintiff  could  only 
recover  in  the  second  anything  which  under  that  action  happened  to 
be  recoverable  beyond  what  he  had  recovered  in  the  first.  (1,  note.) 

The  discussion  of  the  heads  of  actions  is  now  interrupted  to  notice 
two  points  of  procedure. 

Representation  in  Suits. — Under  the  old  law  one  man  could 
not  sue  in  the  name  of  another.    To  this  rule  there  were  exceptions 
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in  the  cases  of,  1,  an  actio  popularis ;  2,  an  assertio  libertatis ;  8, 
aoidons  brought  by  tutors  for  their  pupils.  4.  The  lex  Hostilia  per- 
mitted an  actio  furti  to  be  brought  in  the  names  of  (a)  persons  in 
captivity ;  (b)  persons  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State  ;  (c)  those  in 
the  tutela  of  such  persons.  (Tit.  10.  pr.)  Subsequently  this  rule  was 
relaxed,  and  a  person  was  allowed  to  appear  in  a  suit ;  as  (1)  a  cog- 
nitor ;  (2)  a  procurator.  The  cognitor  had  to  be  appointed  formally 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  adversary.  When  sentence  was  given,  the 
cLctio  judicati  lay  against,  not  the  cognitor,  but  the  party  to  the  suit. 
The  procurator,  whose  introduction  was  of  a  later  date,  was  appointed 
by  simple  mandate  and  without  communication  with  the  adversary, 
and  originally  acted  in  his  own  name,  giving  security  that  the  party  in 
the  suit  for  whom  he  was  acting  would  ratify  what  he  did,  and,  if  he 
was  acting  for  the  defendant,  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out. 
A  person  desirous  of  representing  another  might  be  admitted  to  act  as 
negotiorum  gestor,  although  he  could  not  show  his  mandate,  if  he  gave 
security.  The  actio  judicati  was  given  for  or  against  the  procurator. 
At  a  later  period,  if  the  mandate  was  clearly  proved,  the  procurator 
was  considered  to  represent  his  principal ;  and  this  was  extended  to 
the  case  of  a  negotiorum  gestor ^  who,  acting  at  first  without  authority, 
afterwards  showed  that  his  principal  ratified  his  action.  The  actio 
judicati  was  then  given  for  or  against  the  principal,  and  the  procurator 
was  in  the  position  of  the  cognitor  (Tit.  10.  pr.,  note),  only  that  the 
mode  of  his  appointment  was  not  necessarily  formal  or  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  adversary.  (1.)  The  tutor  or  curator  represented  the 
pupil  or  adolescent,  to,  or  against,  whom  the  a/itio  jtidicati  was  given, 
unless  the  tutor  or  curator  had  intervened  unnecessarily,  and  then  it 
was  given  to  or  against  him.  (2.) 

Giving  Security. — There  were  certain  securities  exacted  from  the 
parties  to  suits  or  their  representatives.  Considerable  changes  in  this 
respect  were  made  by  Justinian.  We  have  to  consider,  1,  whether  the 
action  was  real  or  personal ;  2,  whether  the  party  appeared  personally 
or  by  a  representative ;  8,  the  law  before  and  after  Justinian.  (Tit. 
11.  pr.) 

i.  Before  Justinian.  {A)  The  action  is  in  rem. 

(a)  The  plaintiff  had  to  give  no  security.  The  procurator  of  the 
plaintiff,  while  still  looked  on  as  a  simple  mandatary,  had  to  give  security, 
rem  ratam  dominum  (the  party  was  termed  dominus  litis)  habiturum^ 
i.e.  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  bring  another  action  in  his  own  name. 
The  cognitor  and  the  procurator,  when  the  procurator  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  mere  representative,  had  to  give  no  security.  The  tutor  or 
curator  had  to  give  security,  rem  ratam  dominum  habiturum  ;  but  this 
security  was,  as  regards  these  persons,  often  dispensed  with,  when  they 
were  plaintiffs.     (Tit.  11.  pr.) 

{b)  The  defendant  had  to  give  the  cautio  judicattim  solvi,  that  he 
would  either  restore  the  thing  or  pay  its  value  {litis  cBstimatio).  If  he 
did  not  give  this  security,  the  plaintiff,  if  willing  to  give  it,  was  put  by 
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an  interdict  in  possession  of  the  thing.  The  judicatum  solvi  contained 
three  clauses  :  1,  dere  judicata,  that  the  thing  should  he  given  up  or 
its  value  paid ;  2,  dere  defendenda,  that  the  defendant  would  properly 
defend  the  action,  and  appear  and  receive  the  sentence  of  the  judge ; 
8,  de  dolo  malo,  that  there  should  be  no  doliis  malus,  e.g.  the  thing 
should  not  be  restored  in  a  deteriorated  condition.  The  defendant  as 
well  as  his  surety  gave  the  cautio  jvdicatum  solm  in  order  that  the 
plaintiff  might  have  the  easy  remedy  of  suing  on  a  stipulation.  Natu- 
rally, as  the  defendant  had  to  give  this  cautio,  his  representative  had. 
(Tit.  11.  pr.) 

(B)  The  action  is  in  personam, 

(a)  As  to  the  plaintiff  the  rules  are  the  same  as  when  the  action  is 
in  rem, 

(b)  The  defendant,  appearing  personally,  had  not,  unless  in  some 
exceptional  cases,  to  give  the  cautio  jvdicatum  solvi.  If  he  appeared 
by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  the  judicatum  solvi  on  behalf 
of  the  cognitor.  If  he  appeared  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator,  while 
still  a  mandatary,  had  himself  to  give  iiie  judicatum  solvi.  (1.) 

ii.  Under  Justinian, — There  was,  under  Justinian,  no  difference 
whether  the  action  was  real  or  personal.  The  plaintiff  appearing  per- 
sonally had  to  give  no  security.  The  defendant  appearing  personally 
had  not,  in  either  a  real  or  a  personal  action,  to  give  the  judicatum 
solvi;  but,  in  both,  he  had  to  engage  that  he  would  appear  and  receive 
the  sentence  of  the  judge.  If,  however,  he  was  a  vir  illustris,  it  was 
enough  that  he  engaged  to  do  this  by  oath,  cautio  juratoria,  or  even 
by  a  simple  promise.  (2.) 

If  the  plaintiff  appeared  by  a  procurator,  whose  mandate  was  regis- 
tered officially,  or  given  by  the  plaintiff  personally  before  the  judge,  the 
procurator  had  to  give  no  security.  If  the  plaintiff  appeared  by  a 
procurator  not  so  appointed,  the  procurator  had  to  give  security 
r&m  ratam  dominum  habiturum ;  and  this  rule  apphed  to  tutors  and 
curators.  (8.) 

If  the  defendant  appeared  by  a  procurator,  whom  he  appointed  per- 
sonally before  the  judge,  the  procurator  had  not  to  give  security,  but  the 
defendant  had  to  bind  himself,  on  behalf  of  the  procurator,  to  all  the 
three  clauses  of  the  judicatumi  solvi.  If  he  appeared  by  a  procurator 
not  appointed  before  the  judge,  both  the  procurator  and  the  defendant, 
as  fidejussor  of  the  procurator,  had  to  give  the  judicatum  solvi,  with  aU 
its  three  clauses  made  binding  on  each.  The  defendant  farther,  whether 
the  procurator  was  appointed  before  the  judge  or  not,  had,  as  a  guarantee 
for  tiie  judicatum  solvi,  to  subject  all  his  property  to  a  hypothec.  This 
obligation  passed  to  his  heirs,  and  he  had  also  to  give  security  that 
he  himself  would  appear  personally  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the 
judge.  (4.) 

If  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  but  some  one  volunteered  to  defend 
the  action  for  him,  this  was  allowed,  if  this  voluntary  defensor  gave 
security  jvdicattim  solvi,  (5.) 
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The  subject  of  actions  is  resumed,  and  concluded,  by  noticing  two 
more  distinctions. 

1.  AcTiONBS  PERPETU^,  TEMPQRALES.—Actions  differed  in  the  time 
during  which  they  could  be  brought.  Actions  arising  from  the  law,  or  a 
senattisconsultum,  or  constitutions,  were  perpeUia,  i.e.  could  be  brought 
without  limit  of  time,  until  Theodosius  11.  imposed  a  general  limit  of 
thirty  years  on  all  actions  real  or  personal,  a  limit  subsequently,  in 
some  few  exceptional  instances,  as  in  that  of  actions  on  hypothec,  ex- 
tended to  forty  years.  PrsBtorian  actions  were  annual,  i.e.  must  be 
brought  before  the  close  of  an  annus  utilis  from  the  time  when  they 
could  first  have  been  brought.  To  this,  however,  there  were  so  many 
exceptions  that  we  may  say  that  prsetonan  actions  also  were  perpetucB, 
except  when  they  were  penal  (the  actio  furti  mamfesti  being,  how- 
ever, perpetual),  or  when  they  were  for  the  value  of  the  thing,  but 
were  in  opposition  to,  not  in  extension  of,  the  civil  law,  like  the  oo^to 
in  rem  rescissoria.    (Tit.  12.  pr.) 

2.  Actions  passing  to  or  against  the  Heib. — It  is  only  penal 
actions  that  are  to  be  noticed,  as  all  other  actions  passed  to  and  against 
the  heir.  Penal  actions  do  not  pass  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrong- 
doer, except  to  make  them  account  for  any  benefit  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  deHct.  But  penal  actions  do  pass  to  the  heir  of  the 
person  injured,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  injuria/rum  (personal 
insult).  After  the  litis  contestation  however,  all  penal  actions  pass 
both  to  and  against  the  heir.  (1.) 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  actions  are  absolutoricB,  that 
is,  if,  after  the  proceedings  have  commenced,  the  formula  has  been 
given,  or  an  equivalent  stage  reached,  the  defendant  satisfies  the 
plaintiff,  the  judge  must  absolve  the  defendant,  and  need  not  go  on  in 
any  case  to  give  sentence.  (2.) 

Exceptions. — ^If  the  plaintiff's  action  is  well  founded,  but  there  is 
any  reason  why  it  is  unjust  that  it  should  be  effective  against  the  de- 
fendant, he  can  avoid  its  effect  by  the  introduction  of  an  exception, 
allowed  by  some  particular  law,  or  by  the  praator  (Tit.  IB.  7),  into  the 
formula  while  the  formulary  system  lasted.  In  actions  boncB  fidei  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  exception  should  be  pleaded,  as  the  judex 
took  cognisance  of  all  matters  that  would  form  the  groundwork  of  an 
exception.  In  other  actions,  actiones  stricti  jurisj  in  factum^  arbi- 
traricB,  including  actions  in  rem  (Tit.  18.  4),  and  penal,  the  exception 
had  to  be  pleaded,  and  the  defendant  had  to  prove  it,  just  as  the 
plaintiff  had  to  prove  his  case.  Under  Justinian  an  exception  meant 
any  defence  other  than  a  denial  of  the  subsistence  of  the  alleged  right 
of  action.  (Tit.  18.  pr,  note.) 

The  following  instances  of  exceptions  are  given,  and  are  all  supposed 
to  be  pleaded  to  an  action  ex  stipulatu^  1.  Error,  a  mistake  not  as 
to  the  subject  of  the  stipulation,  but  as  to  some  &ct  which  was  not 
known  to  the  defendant,  and  which,  if  known,  would  have  prevented 
his  promising;  2,  mettLs  causa,  a  general  exception,  fear  caused  by 
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any  one ;  8,  doU  mali,  the  bad  faith  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  either 
when  the  obligation  was  formed  or  subsequently  ;  4,  in  factum,  that 
is,  the  praetor  merely  stated  a  ciroumstance  which,  if  established,  was 
to  bar  the  action  of  such  exceptions.  (1.)  The  following  examples  of 
exceptions  in  factum  are  given : — (a)  PecunicB  non  numerate,  when  a 
person  agreeing  to  lend  money,  and  stipulating  for  its  repayment,  does 
not  really  pay  it.  Here  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  had  really 
paid  the  money,  but  the  exception  could  only  be  pleaded  within  five 
years  before  Justinian,  and  two  years  under  Justinian  (2) ;  (b)  pacii 
conventi,  when  the  plaintiff  has  agreed  not  to  demand  payment,  but 
the  contract,  as  being  verbis  or  re,  could  still  be  sued  on  (8) ;  (o)  juris- 
jurandij  when,  the  plaintiff  having  challenged  the  defendant,  and  the 
defendant  having  denied  his  liability,  the  plaintiff  went  on  with  the 
action.  (4.)  The  exceptio  doli  mali  covered  all  cases  of  exceptions  in 
factum^  and  might  be  pleaded  in  lieu  of  them,  except  that,  as  its  being 
found  true  carried  infamy  with  it,  the  magistrate  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  employed  when  the  plaintiff  was  a  patron  or  ascendant  (1,  note) ; 
5,  rei  judicata,  that  judgment  had  already  been  given  in  the  matted, 
it  being  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  in  the  former  action  the 
same  subject  matter  of  litigation,  the  same  quantity,  the  same  right, 
the  same  ground  of  action,  the  same  parties.  If  the  former  action  was 
a  judicium  legitimum  in  personam  with  an  intentio  juris  dvilis^  the 
right  of  action  was  extinguished,  and  no  exception  was  necessary.  If 
it  was  a  judicium  legitimum  in  rem^  or  in  factum,  or  was  a  judicium 
imperio  continens,  the  right  of  action  not  being  extinguished  by  nova- 
tion, the  exceptio  rei  judicata  was  necessary  to  stop  the  second  action. 
Under  Justinian  the  exception  was  in  every  case  necessary.  Gains 
also  mentions  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium  deducta,  i.e.  that  the  ease 
was  already  before  the  tribtmal,  the  time  within  which  sentence  was 
obliged  to  be  given  not  having  elapsed.  (5,  note.) 

Exceptiones  perpetua,  temporaria,  peremptoria,  dilatoria, — Ex- 
ceptions were  either  perpetua,  i.e.  could  be  used  by  the  defendant 
without  restriction  of  time,  or  temporaria,  i,e.  were  subject  to  such  a 
restriction ;  and  they  were  peremptoria,  i.e.  put  an  end  to  the  litiga- 
tion, or  dilatoria,  i.e.  only  stopped  it  for  a  time.  (8.)  Perpetual  ex- 
ceptions were  always  peremptory ;  as  instances  are  given  the  exceptions 
doli  mali,  metus  causa,  and  pacti  conventi,  if  the  agreement  has  been 
that  no  demand  shall  be  at  any  time  made.  Temporary  exceptions 
were  always  dilatory.  As  an  instance  is  given  that  of  pacti  conventi, 
when  the  agreement  has  been  that  no  demand  shall  be  made  during  a 
given  time,  e.g.  five  years.  If  he  sued  before  the  five  years  had  elapsed, 
the  plaintiff  might  be  repelled  by  an  exceptio.  Previously,  if  the 
plaintiff  was  thus  repelled,  he  was  guilty  of  pluspetiUo  in  regard  of 
time,  and  could  take  no  further  proceedings.  Under  a  constitutian  of 
Zeno,  the  plaintiff  suing  prematurely  had  to  wait  twice  as  long  as  he 
ought  to  have  waited,  and  he  must  reimburse  the  defendant  for  all 
losses  sustained  through  the  demand  being  premature.  (10.)     As 
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another  instance,  Gaius  gives  the  exceptio  litis  dividtue  given  to  repel 
a  plaintiff  suing  under  the  same  prsetorship  for  another  part  of  a  thing 
(10,  note),  for  one  part  of  which  he  had  already  sued.  Some  dilatory 
exceptions  have  regard,  not  to  the  thing  sued  for,  but  to  the  person,  as 
when  objection  was  taken  to  a  procurator,  that  he  or  she  was  a  soldier 
or  a  woman,  as  neither  could  act  as  procurator,  or  that  he  was  an 
improper  person,  as  having  been  stamped  with  infamy ;  but  Justinian 
did  away  with  exceptions  on  this  last  ground.  (11.) 

Prescriptions, — Gaius  notices  prescriptions  after  noticing  exceptions, 
i.e.  limitations  of  the  action  entered  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  as,  for 
example,  to  confine  the  action  to  so  much  of  the  plaintiff's  right  as 
had  produced  an  existing  liability,  or  for  the  defendant,  as  the  pra- 
scriptio  longi  temporis ;  but  prescriptions  for  the  defendant  had  already, 
in  the  time  of  Gaius,  been  classed  among  exceptions.  (11,  note.) 

Replications. — There  might  be  an  exception  to  an  exception,  i.e. 
there  might  be  grounds  on  which  the  exception,  although  founded  on 
fact,  could  not  be  allowed  to  operate,  as  if  an  agreement  had  been 
naade  not  to  sue,  and  then  this  agreement  had  been  rescinded.  In  this 
case  a  replication  that  the  agreement  had  been  rescinded  would  be 
inserted,  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the  exceptio  pacti  coiwenti  (Tit. 
14.  pr.),  and  so  there  might  be  a  duplicatio  (1)  to  a  replicatio,  and 
there  might  be  even,  if  necessary,  a  triplication  (2.) 

Exceptions  may  be  divided  into  rd  cohcerentes,  affecting  the  rights 
to  claim,  as  the  exceptio  doli  mali,  or  the  exceptio  pacti  conventi,  when 
it  was  a  general  pact  not  to  sue ;  &nA  persoruB  coharentes,  protecting 
the  debtor  personally,  as  the  exceptio  pacti  conventi,  when  it  was  a  pact 
not  to  sue  the  particular  debtor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  fidejussores  of 
the  defendant  could  use  all  the  exceptions  the  defendant  could  use ;  but 
this  was  not  universally  true  of  exceptiones  cohcsrentes  persciKB,  For  a 
debtor  who  had  made  a  cessio  bonorum  was  protected  irom  the  actions 
of  his  creditors  by  the  exception  nisi  cesserit  bonis,  which  was  persona 
eoharens  ;  hnihis  fidejtissores  could  not  use  this  exception,  as  the  very 
object  of  their  suretyship  was  to  guard  against  the  debtor  not  being 
able  to  pay.  (4,  note.) 

Intebdicts. — We  now  come  to  what  became  a  preliminary  step 
under  the  prsetorian  system  to  the  commencement  of  one  kind  of  actions, 
those  that  regarded  possession  and  ^t^ost-possession,  i.e.  the  possession 
of  servitudes.  (Tit.  15.  pr.)  The  praetor  issued  an  interdict  or  decree 
regulating  possession,  and  then,  if  the  feusts  on  which  the  applicant  relied 
were  contested  by  the  other  party,  the  prsetor  threw  the  decree  into 
the  shape  of  an  Eiction  to  be  decided  according  to  the  real  facts.  Probably 
the  prsetor  interfered  by  interdict  to  protect  and  determine  possession 
before  he  gave  actions  to  try  the  right  to  possession,  and  not  improbably 
the  interests  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  the  ager  publicus  may  have 
first  suggested  the  praetorian  intervention  by  interdicts.  Gradually  the 
miction  was  regarded  as  the  point  of  real  importance,  although,  as  the 
granting  of  the  action  depended  on  the  rules  as  to  interdicts,  the  study 
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of  these  rules  preserved  its  importance.  By  the  time  of  Justinian  inter- 
dicts had  become  wholly  obsolete,  and  all  questions  as  to  possession* 
were  determined  by  actions  without  recourse  being  had  to  the  prelimi- 
nary step  of  interdicts. 

The  interdict  was  issued  by  the  magisterial  authority  of  the  praator, 
and  interdicts  always  bore  traces  of  their  origin  in  two  ways.  1.  First 
issued  as  special  edicts  to  meet  special  cases,  they  were  afterwards  issued 
under  standing  regulations  incorporated  in  the  prsetorian  edict,  but  they 
were  always,  perhaps,  theoretically  grounded  on  infractions  of  public 
order,  and  the  time  in  which  some  possessory  interdicts  had  to  be  applied 
for  (one  year)  connects  them  with  the  law  of  deHcts.  2.  They  were  all, 
directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  possession,  with  keeping  things 
as  they  ought  to  be.  (Tit.  15.  pr.,  note.) 

They  were  of  three  main  Mnds :— (a)  Prohibitory,  (b)  Restitutory, 
and  (c)  Exhibitory.  By  the  first  the  praetor  ordered  something  not  to 
be  done  which  infringed  the  use  of  something  public,  as  a  road,  or  of 
something  which,  for  the  sake  of  pubHo  order,  he  protected,  as  the  right 
of  possession  of  individuals.  By  the  second  the  prsetor  ordered  things 
to  be  put  into  the  state  they  were  in  before  something  wrong  had  been 
done,  as,  e.g.,  buildings  to  be  demolished,  which  impeded  the  use  of  a 
public  river  or  its  banks ;  or  possession  to  be  given  or  restored  to  the 
right  person.  By  the  third  the  praetor  ordered  the  thing  or  person,  if 
it  was  a  person  th^t  formed  the  subject  of  contest,  to  be  produced  by 
the  person  who  had  got  hold  of  it,  so  that  the  claimant  might  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  thing  being  concealed.  (1.) 

Gains  xmAersiood  interdicere  as  <  to  prohibit,'  and  says  that  prohibi- 
tory interdicts  alone  ought  strictly  to  be  called  interdicts,  and  interdicts 
of  the  other  kinds  ought  to  be  called  decreta.  Justinian  says,  aU  may 
be  called  interdicts,  as  he  considers  interdicere  to  mean  to  pronounce 
between  two  parties,  inter  duos,  (Tit.  15.  pr.  note.) 

If  the  interdict  was  prohibitory,  the  parties  in  the  time  of  Gains 
bound  themselves  by  a  wager,  in  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  losing  party 
in  the  action.  In  the  case  of  interdicts  restitutory  or  exhibitory,  this 
had  become  obsolete ;  instead,  an  actio  arbitraria  was  given,  and  the 
pidex  issued  his  preliminary  order  against  the  party  concerned,  and,  in 
the  event  of  its  not  being  obeyed,  gave  a  condemnatio  quanti  ea  res 
erat,  (8,  note.) 

Those  interdicts,  which  distinctly  referred  to  the  possessory  rights 
of  private  persons,  were  given  to  acquire,  to  retain,  or  to  recover  pos- 
session, those  to  retain  possession  being  prohibitory,  and  those  to  ac- 
quire or  to  restore  being  restitutory.  (2.) 

1.  AdipiscendcB  possessionis  causa, — The  chief  interdict  under  this 
head  was  that  known  as  quorum  bonorum,  given  to  secure  the  possession 
of  an  inheritance  as  a  universitas  to  those  whom  the  praetor,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  civil  law,  treated  as  having  a  right  to  an  inheritance.  It 
was  given  against  two  classes  of  persons :  (a)  persons  possessing  pro 
heredCf  i.e.  thinking  themselves  to  be  the  real  heirs ;  (b)  persons  pos- 
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sessing  ^ro  possessore  {pradones),  i.e.  persons  merely  possessing  with- 
.  out  any  claim  of  title.    It  was  given  against  both  classes,  even  if  the 
term  of  usucapion  had  run  in  their  favour,  and  also  against  them  if 
they  had  through  their  own  dolus  makes  ceased  to  possess.  (8.) 

This  interdict  was  never  given  except  to  a  person  getting  possession 
for  the  first  time,  so  that  restituas,  the  word  in  the  formula,  must  be 
used  (as  well  as  the  term  restitutory  applied  to  interdicts)  in  a  very 
wide  sense.  (8.) 

Under  this  head  was  also  given  the  interdictum  Salvianum,  by 
which  an  owner  of  a  rural  estate  got  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  . 
occupier  (and  probably  even  if  they  had  passed  into  third  hands)  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent.    This  interdict  was  a  step  historically  to  the 
actio  Serviana.  (8.) 

2.  Betinenda  possessionis  causa. — The  two  main  interdicts  under 
this  head  were  those  uti  possidetis  and  utruhi  possidetis^  the  former 
applying  to  immoveables  and  the  latter  to  moveables.  The  object  of 
these  interdicts  was  to  determine  which  of  two  disputants  as  to  owner- 
ship was  entitled  to  the  possession,  and  to  have  this  point  determined 
in  his  favour  was  of  great  advantage  to  a  disputant,  as  he  remained  in 
possession  if  his  adversary  failed  to  show  he  was  the  real  owner.  The 
interdict  uti  possidetis  had  to  be  applied  for  within  a  year  after  the 
possession  had  been  in  any  way  threatened.  Previously  to  Justinian 
the  interdict  utrubi  possidetis  was  given  to  that  disputant  who  himself, 
or  by  any  one  through  whom  he  claimed,  had  been  in  possession  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  year.  Under  Justinian  possession  was 
confirmed  to  the  person  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contestation 
provided  (which  had  always  been  a  condition  as  to  both  interdicts)  that 
he  had  not  obtained  his  possession  as  against  his  adversary  vi,  clam, 
or  preca/rio,  the  last  term  meaning  by  permission,  and  at  the  will,  of 
the  adversary.  (4.) 

Only  persons  having  civilis  possessio  or  naturalis  possessio,  with  the 
animus  of  ownership,  could  obtain  these  interdicts.  Persons  simply  in 
possessionem  detaining  the  thing  without  the  animus  possidendi,  could 
not  obtain  them,  but  the  person  on  behalf  of  whom  such  persons  were  in 
possessionem  possessed  through  them  :  thus  the  owner  possessed  through 
the  tenant,  or  the  depositor  through  the  depositary,  or  the  lender 
through  the  borrower.  Without  the  animus  there  can  be  no  interdictory 
possession,  but  if  a  person  has  the  animus  he  need  not  always  have  the 
•corporeal  detention,  as,  for  example,  if  a  man  uses  in  the  season  an 
alpine  pasture  and  leaves  it  when  the  season  is  over  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  it,  he  still  possesses  it.  (6.) 

8.  Beciperanda  possessioms  ccmsa. — The  main  interdict  under  this 
head  was  that  unde  vi.  Here,  there  having  been  an  illegal  use  of  vio- 
lence, the  wrongdoer  had  to  restore  possession,  although  the  person  to 
whom  he  restored  it  had  himself  got  it  from  him  vi,  clam,  or  precario. 
In  the  days  of  the  Republic  there  had  been  a  distinction  according  to  the 
land  of  violence  used.    If  the  violence  had  been  ordinary  {quotidiana), 
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the  possession  would  only  be  restored  if  it  had  not  been  obtained  by  the 
appUcant  vi,  clam,  or precario,  and  the  application  must  be  made  within 
a  year.  If  the  violence  had  been  armata,  the  possession  was  restored* 
although  obtained  vi,  clam,  or  precario,  and  there  was  no  limit  as  to  the 
time  for  asking  for  the  interdict.  This  distinction,  however,  had  become 
obsolete  before  the  time  when  the  formula  of  the  interdict  was  shaped 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Digest. 

The  interdict  unde  vi  only  applied  to  immoveables.  But  by  a  con- 
stitution of  A.D.  889  it  was  provided  that  any  one  who  seized  on  any- 
thing with  violence  should  lose  the  ownership  if  it  was  his,  or  give  it 
up,  and  also  pay  its  value,  if  it  was  not.  This  constitution  applied  to 
moveables  as  well  as  immoveables.  (6.) 

Previously  to  this  constitution,  possession  of  moveables  had  been 
recovered  by  the  interdict  utrubi,  and  both  this  and  the  interdict  uti 
possidetis  may  be  looked  on  as  means  of  recovering  as  well  as  of  re- 
taining possession.  But  the  employment  of  the  interdict  unde  vi  had, 
as  compared  with  that  v^i  possidetis,  the  following  advantages :  (a)  it 
could  be  used  when  a  third  person  was  in  possession  ;  (6)  it  gave  the 
frucPus  from  the  time  of  ejectment,  not  that  of  the  conunencement  of 
proceedings;  (c)  it  was  given  although  the  possession  had  been  obtained 
as  against  the  adversary  vi,  clam,  or  precario  ;  (d)  it  included  moveables 
on  the  estate.  (6,  note.) 

Simple,  double  Interdicts. — The  interdicts  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi 
may  be  said  to  be  double,  i.e.  each  party  is  at  once  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant, as  opposed  to  other  interdicts,  where  one  party  claims  and  the 
other  defends.  (7.) 

Two  points  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  actions  remain  to  be 
noticed:  1,  the  checks  on  reckless  litigation;  2,  the  duty  of  the 
judge, 

1.  Checks  on  reckless  Litigation. — A  summary  is  given  under 
Tit.  16.  pr.  of  the  checks  in  the  time  of  Gaius  on  reckless  bringing  or 
defending  actions.  Under  Justinian,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  swear, 
the  plaintiff  de  calumma,  that  he  was  not  bringing  an  action  vexa- 
tiously  or  without  cause,  the  defendant  that  it  was  from  a  belief  in  the 
justness  of  his  cause  that  he  resisted  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff ;  and 
the  advocates  of  both  parties  had  also  to  take  an  oath.  The  plaintiff 
was  liable  to  pay  damages  and  costs.  (Tit.  16. 1.) 

The  defendant  was  restrained  (a)  by  the  action  sometimes  being  iyt 
duphim  (the  Institutes  add  in  triplum,  but  no  instances  are  known) 
when  there  was  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  as  in  cases  of 
damni  injwria  and  legacies  left  to  holy  places  ;  (&)  by  the  action  being 
ab  initio  for  more  than  the  single  value,  as  in  the  case  of  theft  (1) ; 
(c)  by  infamy,  which  attends  condemnation  in  an  action  tutela,  mandati, 
or  depositi  if  direct,  and  pro  socio  (which  is  direct  for  both  parties), 
and  which  attends  not  only  condemnation  but  an  agreement  to  commit 
the  offence,  in  actions  furti,  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  injuriarum,  and 
dedolo.  (2.) 
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The  first  step  in  an  action  was  the  vocatio  in  jusy  the  summons  to  the 
defendant  to  appear  before  the  magistrate.  Children,  however,  cannot 
summon  ascendants,  nor  freedmen  patrons  or  the  children  or  ascendants 
of  patrons,  without  having  first  received  the  permission  of  the  prastor. 
If  they  act  without  this  permission,  they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
soUdi,  (8.) 

2.  The  Office  of  the  Judge. —  The  Institutes  first  lay  down  the 
general  duty  of  the  judge,  which  is  to  judge  according  to  the  law,  the 
constitutions,  and  customary  usage.  (Tit.  17.  pr.)  If  the  judge  gave 
a  sentence  wrong  on  the  fskce  of  it,  or  fixed  the  condemnation  below 
what  the  praator  had  fixed  it,  the  sentence  was  void  and  no  appeal 
was  necessary.  If  the  judge  was  supposed  to  be  wrong  otherwise,  notice 
of  appeal  had  to  be  given  within  two  days  (or,  if  the  defendant  had  ap- 
peared by  a  procurator,  three  days),  enlarged  by  Justinian  to  ten  days. 
The  Emperor  was  the  final  juc^e  of  appeal,  but  Hadrian  made  iJie 
decisions  of  the  Senate  final,  and  Constantine  those  of  the  prsatorian 
praefect. 

Secondly,  the  Institutes  point  out  what  judgment  ought  to  be  given 
in  certain  actions : 

(a)  In  a  noxal  action  the  judge  ought  to  state  the  condemnation  by 
ordering  a  sum  to  be  paid,  or  the  noxa  abandoned.  (1.) 

(b)  In  a  real  action,  if  he  determines  against  the  claimant,  he  ought 
to  absolve  the  possessor;  if  against  the  possessor,  he  ought  to  order  the 
thing  and  its  fruits  to  be  given  up,  and,  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  all  the 
fruits  consumed  had  to  be  accounted  for,  whether  the  possession  was 
bona  fide  or  mala  fide,  if  the  thing  possessed  was  an  inheritance.  Before 
Hadrian  as  to  inheritance,  and  before  and  after  his  time  as  to  single 
objects,  the  rule  was  that  a  bona  fide  possessor  had  to  account  for  fruits 
after  the  bringing  of  the  action,  the  mala  fide  possessor  for  all.  If  the 
possessor  showed  that  he  could  not  give  up  the  possession  at  once,  he 
obtained  a  delay  on  giving  security  to  give  up  within  a  time  allowed 
him.  (2,  and  note.) 

(c)  In  an  action  ad  exhibendum  the  defendant  must  exhibit  the 
thing,  his  title  to  it,  and  everything  derived  from  it,  as  e.g.  the  fruits, 
since  the  bringing  of  the  action  ;  nor  will  usucapion  accompHshed  sub- 
sequently avail  him.  If  he  states  that  he  cannot  exhibit  at  once,  he 
can  obtain  a  delay  on  giving  security,  but  if  he  neither  exhibits  nor 
gives  security,  he  is  to  be  condemned  in  an  amount  representing  the 
interest  of  the  plaintiff  in  having  the  thing  exhibited  at  once.  (8.) 

{df  «>  /)  In  the  actions  families  erciscundat  communi  divi- 
dundo,  and  finium  regundorum,  the  judge  ought,  if  he  gives  to  one 
more  than  to  another,  and  one  thus  receives  more  than  another,  to 
make  this  favoured  person  pay  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  (4,  6, 6.)  In  the 
action  finmm  regundorum,  a  person  ought  to  be  condemned  who  has 
destroyed  boundary  marks,  or  opposed,  in  defiance  of  the  judge's  order, 
the  measurement  of  the  land.  (6.) 
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In  all  these  three  actions  anything  adjudged  becomes  at  once  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  adjudged.  (7.) 

Grimes. — The  subject  of  public  prosecutions  being  altogether  outside 
the  general  subject  of  the  Institutes,  which  treat  of  private  law  (Tit.  18. 
pr.),  may  be  omitted  here.  A  sketch  of  Boman  criminal  law  is  given  in 
the  last  section  of  the  Introduction. 
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ad  ezhibendnm,  Izxiii,  156, 408, 451, 
502 

aBstimatoria,  365 

arbitraria,  Ixz,  Ixxiii,  429,  450 

bona  fidei,  Ixxiii,  326,  429 

calumnise,  499 

commodati,  330 

commoni  dividundo,  104, 124,  503 

confesBoria,  431 

contraria,  499 

damni  injuriie,  412 

de  SBstiznato,  448 

de  oonstituta  peounia,  437 

de  dolo  malo,  451 

de  inofficioso,  211,  213 

de  peculio  et  in  rem  verso,  462 

de  tigno  jnncto,  105 

depensi,  355 

•depositi,  331 

directa,  Ixxiii,  428 

empti,  368 

^xeroitoria,  460 

ex  testamento,  388 

familiie  erciscunda,  124,  387,  502 

fictitia,  428 

finium  regondomm,  503 

furti,  405,  445 

hypothecaria,  475 

in  duplam,  441,  444 

in  factum  ooncepta,  Ixxii,  428 

in  factnm  pnescriptis  verbis,  Ixxiii,  428 

in  jus  ooncepta,  Ixxiii,  428 

in  personam,  426 

in  rem,  426 

in  snpplementmn  legitimse,  212 

injuriamm,  419 

institoria,  460 

judicati,  463,  467,  470 

legis,  Ixi,  Ixvii 

mandati,  378 

mixta,  441,  443 


AGN 

Actio  negativa,  431 

negotiorum  gestorum,  386 

noxalis,  465 

Pauliana,  435 

perpetna,  474 

persecntoria  rei,  441 

pigneratitia,  332 

pcenalis,  442 

popularis,  425 

pnejndicialis,  439 

Publiciana,  123,  433 

quasi  institoria,  379 

quasi  Serviana,  135,  369,  437,  451 

quod  dolo  malo,  451 

quod  jussn,  460 

quod  metus  causa,  446 

receptitia,  437 

redhibitoria,  365 

rei  uxoriae,  448 

rescissoria  (in  rem),  435 

servi  corrupti,  404 

Serviana,  369,  436,  451 

stricti  juris,  Ixxiii,  327,  429 

temporalis,  474 

tributoria,  461 

tutelaB,  68,  73 

utilis,  Ixxiii,  428 

venditi,  368 

vi  bonorum  raptorum,  411 
Actus,  118 
Addictio,  15 

bonorum,  313 
Ademptio  legatorum,  244 
Aditio  hereditatis,  191,  221 
Adjudicatio,  liii,  Ixix,  124 
Adjuj^otio,  103 
Adoption,  xl,  40-47, 186 

plena,  minus  plena,  42, 
Adpromissor,  354  ^ 

Adstipulator,  354 
Adversaria,  359 
^rarium,  Ixiv,  229 
Affinitas,  35 
Agency,  114, 162,  469 
Ager  publicus,  488 

vectigalis,  92 
Agnati,  xli,  Iv ;  succession  of,  276-289 
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Agri  limitsti,  99 

Album,  xxi,  489 

AUavio,  99 

Animus  domini,  95, 137,  494 

Animus  possidendi,  137,  494 

revertendi,  96 
Annus  utilis,  475 
Appeal,  zii,  Ixzv,  500 
AquaB  ductus,  118 
AquiliuB  Gallus,  894 
Aquiliana  etipulatio,  393 
Arbiter,  Iziii,  326 
Arbitraria  formula,  450 
Argentarius,  438,  457 
Arra,  868 
Arrogatio,  zl,  liii,  43 ;   acquisition  by, 

312 
As,  198 

Asoripti  glebe,  16 
Asseitor  libertatis,  Ixvi,  18,  440 
Aureus,  67 


BENEFIGIUM  abstinendi,  217 
oedendarum  aotionum,  338,  857 

oompetentie,  877,  449,  456 

deliberandi,  219 

disouBsionis,  857 

divisionis,  857 

excustionis,  857 

inventarii,  220 

legis  Comeliffi,  181,  355 

ordinis,  857 

S.  C.  Yelleiani,  856 

separationis,  215 
Bona  fides,  143 
Bona  vacantia,  142 
Bona  vi  rapta,  409 
Bonitarium  dominium,  1,  304 
Bonorum  addictio,  818 ;  oessio,  317 

distraotio,  318 

emptio,  817 

poBsessio,  70, 167,208,  303-311 ;  sine 
re,  811 

sectio,  376 
Buildings,  105 
Burden  of  proof,  225,  361,  478,  480 


CADUCA,  198,  228 
Galata,  oomitia,  164 
Galumnia,  259,  499 
Capitis  deminutio,  xliii,  48,  60,  207 
Gapito,  xzvii 
Gaptivi,  180 
Gaput,  60 

Gatoniana  regula,  231,  242 
Gausa,  458,  482 ;  causa  justa,  148 
Gautio,  849,  861 

judicatnm  solvi,  471 
Census,  18 

Centumviri,  zxi,  Ixii,  Ixvii,  210 
Cessio  bonorum,  317 

in  jure,  liii,  Izvii,  90, 124 


CU8 

Chirographum,  Iviii,  360 
Givitas,  zxzvii,  14 
Clausula  codicillaris,  262 
Code,  Theodosian,  xzzi 

Justinian's,  zxxi,  xxziii 
Codicils,  Iv,  261 
Coelebs,  228 
Goemptio,  zlii,  31 
Cognati,  zlii,  Iv ;  succession  of,  289 

degrees  of,  292 
Cognitio  eztraordinaria,  zxx 
Cognitor,  469 
Co-heir,  198 
Co-legatee,  226,  230 
Collatio  bonorum,  270 
Colonus,  16,  111,  369,  436,  494 
Comitia  calata,  164 

oenturiata,  xi,  zii,  IxxYii 

curiata,  x,  xii,  Ixxvii 

tributa,  xiii,  xvii,  Ixxvii 
Commeroium,  xxxviii,  168 
Commissoria  lex,  367 
Gommixtio,  104 
Commodatum,  Ivii,  329 
Compensatio,  898,  457 
Concubinage,  xlii 
Condemnatio,  Ixix,  452,  501 
Gondictio,  Ixv,  Ixxii,  826 

furtiva,  408 

triticaria,  427 
Conditions,  195,  367 
Conductor,  369 
Gonfarreatio,  xlii,  30 
Gonfusio,  104 

Connubium,  xvii,  xxxviii,  82 
Consangninei,  278,  289 
Consensus,  322 
Consilium,  24 
Constitntum,  430 
Contract,  Ivi,  321 

bilateral,  822 

consensual,  Iviii,  862 

formal,  Iviii,  322 

formless,  Iviii,  322 

literal,  Iviii,  359 

real,  Ivii,  327 

unilateral,  822 

verbal,  Iviii,  832 
Contractus  innominati,  lix,  322 

fiduciflB,  136 
Contubemium,  86 
Gonventio  in  manum,  81 
Conventos,  Ixvii 
Correi  promittendi,  887 

stipuiandi,  887 
Creditor,  Ivi,  320 
Cretio,  219,  221 
Crime,  Ixxvii,  504 
Culpa,  828 

Curator,  xl,  73 ;  suspected,  84 
Curatorum  satisdatio,  76 

exousationes,  79 
Curia,  x 
Customary  law,  12 
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TTiAMNUM,  417 
JJ     infectum,  341,  417 
Damnam  injuria  datum,  412 
Dare,  Ivi,  320 
Debitor,  Ivi,  320 
Decemvirs,  xlii,  xvii 
Decretum,  10 
Dediticii,  19,  21 
Deduotio,  458 
Deliberandi  jus,  219 
Delict,  Ivi,  lix,  399 
Demonstratio,  Ixix,  428,  455 
Deportatio,  48 
Depositum,  Iviii,  330 

miserabile,  331,  441,  445 
Derelicts,  115 
Detentio,  137,  494 
Dies  oedit,  227,  235 

continui,  83 

fasti  et  nefasti,  310 

utiles,  83,  310 

venit,  235 
Digest,  xxxii 
Diligentia,  323 
Discussionis  benefilcium,  357 
Disinheriting,  liv,  181-188 
Distractio  bonorum,  318 
Divisionis  benefioium,  357 
Divorce,  39 
Dolus,  323,  441,  478 
Dominica  potestas,  27 
Dominium,  xlix,  88 

bonitarium,  1 

Quiritarium,  xlix 
Donationes,  lii,  147 

inter  vivos,  149 

mortis  causa,  liii,  147 

ante  nuptias,  151 

propter  nuptias,  151 
Dos,  151,*  233 
Duplicatio,  486 


"PDICTUM,  xxi 

JLi    perpetuum,  xxi,  xxvii,  11 

repentinum,  11 
•Emanoipatio,  xl,  51 

,  Emancipated  children,  51, 185,  203, 270 
Emphyteusis,  li,  134,  371 
Emperor,  xxv,  10 
Emptio  et  venditio,  Iviii,  113,  362 
Emptio  bonorum,  317 
Epistola,  10 
Exchange,  365 
Exoeptio,  Ixx,  477 

dilatoria,  Ixxvi,  484 

doll  mali,  107,  478 

jurisjurandi,  480 

metus  causa,  478 

non  numeratsB  pecuniae,  860,  479 

pacti  conventi,  484 

peremptoria,  483 

persons  oohsrens,  487 

procuratoria,  485 


IMA 

Exceptio  rei  cohaerens,  487 

rei  in  judicium  deductas,  482 

rei  judicata,  481 

restituto  hereditatis,  252 
Excusationes,  79-84 
Excussionis  beneficium,  357 
Execution,  Ixvi,  Ixxiv 
Executor,  Ixxvi,  445 
Exerdtor,  460 
Exheredatio,  liv,  181-188 
Existimatio,  xliii,  210 
Expensilatio,  359 
Extranei,  220 
Extraordinaria  judicia,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv,  445^ 

452,  489 


F AGERE,  Ivi,  820 
Falcidia  quarta,  212,  247 
Familia,  xxxviii,  14, 27 
FamiliaB  emptor,  165,  171 
Fers,  95 
Fictions,  428 

Fideicommissa,  liv,  249-263,  265 
Fidejussor,  353 
Fidepromissor,  854 
Fiduciarius,  251 
Fiduciary  tutor,  64 
FiUusfamiHas,  158,  178,  425,  459,  465,, 

467 
Fiscus,  142, 147,  227,  268,  815 
Formula,  Ixviii 
Formulary  system,  Ixviii 
Freedmen,  17,  19, 298, 383, 388, 422, 439 
Fructus,  125, 131,  501 
Fundus,  230 
Furiosi,  74 
Furti  vitium,  141 
Furtiva  eondictio,  409 
Furtum,  141,  399 

manifestum,  400 

nee  manifestum,  400 


GAIUS,  xxviii 
Gentes,  x,  290 
Gentilis,  xlii,  Iv,  290 


HABITATIO,  131 
Hereditatis  petitio,  447 
Heres,  liv,  214 
extraneus,  220 
intestati,  264 
necessarius,  liv,  23,  214 
8UU8,  Iv,  181,  214,  266 ;  ranking  with, 
275 
Honorarium,  384 
Hypotheca,  U,  77, 135, 331,  436,  450, 473 


IGNORANTIA,888 
Illustris,  423 
Imaginaria  solutio,  892 
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IMP 

Imperium,  Ixii 

Incerta  persona,  115,  289,  240 

Incorporeal  things,  116 

In  jure  cessio,  liu,  Ixvii,  90, 128 

In  jas  vooatio,  Ixiii,  489,  500 

Indebiti  solntio,  388 

Infamia,  zliv,  485 

Infans,  69,  847 

Infanti  prozimos,  69,  347 

Ingenoi,  16 

Injnria,  418 

Innominate  contraots,  liz,  322 

Inquilinas,  869,  494 

Institor,  379,  464 

Institutes,  xzzii 

Institution  of  heirs,  liy,  188 

Insula,  99 

Intentio,  Ixiz,  Izx 

Intercessio,  356 

Interdictio  aqusB  et  ignis,  61 

Interdictum,  Ixziii,  487 

adipisoendffi  possessionis,  491 

de  clandestina  possessione,  496 

de  preoario,  496 

ezhibitorium,  489 

possessorium,  490 

prohibitorium,  489 

quasi-Balvianum,  369 

quorum  bonorum,  491 

reciperandse  possessionis,  494 

restitutorium,  489 

retinendflB  possessionis,  492 

Salvianum,  869,  492 

simplex  et  duplex,  496 

unde  vi,  495 

uti  possidetis,  492 

utrubi,  493 
Interest,  xyi,  325 
Intestate  succession,  Iv,  264  :  under  the 

Novels,  311 
Inventarii  beneficium,  220 
Islands,  99 

Italy,  conquest  of,  xix 
Italicum  solum,  xlvi,  123, 136, 139 
Iter,  118 


JUDEX,  xxi,  Ixi 
i)     duties  of,  500-508 

Hability  of,  423 
Judge,  xii,  xxi,  Ixi,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv 
Judioatum  solvi,  471 
Judioia  extraordinaria,  Ixxiv,  Ixzv,  445, 

452,  489 
Judicis  postulatio,  Ixv 
Judicium  imperio  continens,  429,  481 

legitimum,  429,  481 

publicum,  503 
Jurisdictio,  Ixii 
Jurisprudentes,  xxi,  xxviii,  11 
Jus,  XXXV,  xlviii,  Ivi 

civile,  xxiii,  7, 12 

gentium,  xxiii,  7»  14 

honorarium,  xxi,  11 


liEX 

Jus  in  personam,  xlix 

in  rem,  xlix,  88 

Italicum,  xix 

Latinum,  xix 

naturale,  xxii,  7, 13, 14 

Quiritium,  xx 

sacrum,  xvii 
Jusjurandum,  258,  480 
Justa  causa,  148 

manumissionis,  24 
Justinian,  xxxi 


LABEO,  xxvu,  261 
Latini,  xx,  14,  20,  301 
Latini  Juniani,  19, 153,  250 
Latinitas,  xx 
Legacies,  222 

ademption  and  transfer  of,  244 

contrasted  with  fideioommissa,  251 
Legatarius  partiarius,  238,  253 
Legatum,  222 

ereptitium,  227 

generis,  238 

incertflB  persona,  239 

optionis,  238 

per  damnationem,  222 

per  prsBceptionem,  222 

per  vindicationem,  222 

poeniB  nomine,  243 

sinendi  modo,  222 
Legis  actiones,  Ixiii,  Ixvi 
Legitima  portio,  214 
Legitimation,  89 

Legitimi  heredes,  280 ;  tatores,  58 
Lex,  9 

iBbutia,  Ixvii,  402 

^lia  Sentia,  19,  22 

Anastasiana,  291 

Apuleia,  355 

Aquiiia,  412 

Atilia,  65 

Atinia,  140 

Calpumia,  Ixv,  326,  427 

Ganuleia,  xvii,  37 

Gincia,  150 

Claudia,  68 

Cornelia  de  edictis,  11 
de  falsis,  180,  506 
de  sponsu,  355 
de  sicariis,  28,  422,  505 

Fabia,  507 

Falcidia,  liv,  211,  246-249 

Furia  de  sponsu,  355 
testamentaria,  246 

Furia  Caninia,  25,  239 

Genuoia,  325 

Hortensia,  xviii,  9 

Hostilia,  469 

Julia,  Ixvii 
de  adulteriis,  89, 152,  502 
ambitus,  508 
de  annosa,  508 
de  oessione  bonorum,  318 
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LEX 

Lex  Julia  de  maritandis,  2*28 
de  peoulata,  507 
de  residais,  508 
de  vi  publioa,  495,  507 
majestatis,  504 
repetundarum,  508 

Jalia  et  Titia»  65 

Julia  et  Plautia,  140 

Junia,  xix 

Junia  Norbana,  19 

Junia  Yelleia,  184 

Papia  Poppfsa,  xxvi,  87,  68,  80,  198, 
228,  236 

Petronia,  28 

Plffitoria,  73 

Plautia,  xix 

Plautia  (Julia  et  Plautia),  140 

Pompeia,  506 

PubUlia,  9 
de  sponsu,  355 

Begia,  10 

Scribonia,  124 

Sempronia,  xxi 

Silia,  Ixv,  326,  427 

Valeria,  xii 

Valeria  Horatia,  9 

Voconia,  169,  246,  250,  278 
Libellus  conventionis,  Ixxvi,  445 
Liberalis  causa,  440 
Liberorum  jus,  288 
Libertas,  xxxvii,  14 
Libertinus,  17-21 
Libertu?,  succession  to,  298 

assignation  of,  302 
Libripens,  Ivii,  165 
Lis  et  vindicisB,  Ixv 
Lis  sua,  423 
Litis  contestatio,  Ixiii,  Ixxi,  Ixxvi,  397, 

423,  482 
Litis  dominus,  472 
Locatio  et  oonductio,  Iviii,  368 
Longi  temporis  possessio,  124, 138, 162 
Longissimi  temporis  possessio,  146 

MAGISTRATE,  Ixi 
Mala  fide  possessor,  107,  501 
Mancipatio,  xlvii,  Ivii 
Mancipi  res,  xlvii 
Mancipium,  27 

Mandator  compared  with  fidejussor,  881 
Mandatum,  Iviii,  10,  377 
Manumission,  17-25 
Manus,  xlii,  xlvii,  81 
Manus  injectio,  Ixvi,  355 
Manuum  oon^ertio,  Ixiv 
Marriage,  29,  30 
Materfamilias,  26,  31 
Matrimonium,  16,  37 
Merces,  869 

Missio  in  possessionem,  Ixxiv 
Modestinus,  xxix 
Mora,  325 
Malta,  402 
Mataum,  Ivii,  827 


PET 

NATURAL  law,  xxii,  7 
Necessarius  heres,  liv,  23,  214 
Negligence,  324 
Negotiorum  gestio,  387 
Nexum,  Ivii,  321 
Nomen  transcriptitium,  360 
Novatio,  Ix,  395 
Novels,  xxxiv 
Noxa,  465 
Noxalis  causa,  465 
Nudum  pactum,  323 
Nuncupatio,  172 
Nuptias,  29 ;  just®,  30,  37 


OATHS,  Ixxvii,  480,  498, 499 
Oblation  to  the  Curia,  89 
Obligatio,  Ivi,  lix 

ex  contractu,  Ivi,  827 

ex  delicto,  lix,  399 

naturalis,  323 

quasi  ex  contractu,  lix,  385 

quasi  ex  delicto,  Ix,  423 
Obligation,  definition  of,  Ivi,  819,  320 

dissolution  of,  Ix 

sources  of,  321 
Occupatio,  lii,  94 
Onus  probandi,  225,  361,  478,  480 
Operffi  liberti,  312,  333,  388,  489 
(^erarum  locatio,  369 
Orbi,  228 
Orcinus,  260 
Ordinis  beneficium,  357 


PACTUM,  Ivi,  828,  367 
adjectum,  828,  367 

legitimum,  323 

nudum,  323 

prstorium,  323 
Papinian,  xxviii 
Partnership,  372 
Paterfamilias,  26 
Patria  potestas,  xxxviii,  29        / 

dissolution  of,  47 
Patricians,  49 
Patrimonium  nostrum,  things  in  or  not 

in,  xlviii,  90 
Patrona,  301 
Patronus,  63,  299 
Paulus,  xxix 
Pauperies,  467 
Peculium,  158,  459 

adventitium,  159 

castrense,  157, 169, 176 

profectitium,  159 

quasi  castrense,  158, 176 
Pensio,  li,  184,  869 
Peregrini,  14, 149,  250,  844,  854,  360 
Permutatio,  365 
Persecutio,  894 
Persona,  xxxvi,  xliv,  13 

incerta,  115,  289,  240 
Petitio,  894 
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PET 

Petitio  hereditatis,  447 
Pictures,  108 
Pignoris  capio,  Ixvi 
Pignus,  H,  Ivii,  134, 154,  331 
Plebiscita,  xxiv,  9 
Plebs,  ix,  xi,  xTii 
Pluris  petitio,  452 
Poena,  401 
Pollicitatio,  321 
PopaluB,  ix,  X 
Portio  legitima,  214 
PoBsessio,  1,  136 
civilis,  137,  494 
contra  tabulas,  305 
decretalis,  304,  489 
edictalis,  304 

longi  temporis,  124, 138,  162 
longissimi  temporis,  146 
naturalis,  137,  494 
pro  herede,  145,  447 
pro  possessore,  145,  447 
secundum  tabulas,  305 
tum  quern  ex  familia,  307 
nnde  cognati,  307 
unde  cognati  manumissoris  807 
unde  deoem  personaB,  307 
unde  legitimi,  306 
unde  liberi,  306 
unde  liberi  patroni,  etc.,  307 
undo  vir  et  uxor,  807 
esse  in  possessione,  137,  494 
Possessor,  106, 110 
bona  fide,  142, 162,  501 
mala  fide,  106,  501 
Postliminium,  50,  66,  97, 146,  267 
Postumus,  55, 182,  239,  250 
VeUeianus,  185 
quasi  VeUeianus,  185 
Potestas  dominioa,  27 

patria,  xxxviii,  29 
Predia  rustioa,  118 
Btipendiaria,  112 
tributaria,  112 
nrbana,  119 
Pnediator,  144 
Prasdo,  447 
PraBfeotus  urbis,  66 
Prsejudicium,  Ixx,  439 
PraBS,  Ixv 

PraBscriptio,  liii,  Ixx 
longi  temporis,  138,  434 
longissimi  temporis,  146 
PrsBsides,  Ixvii,  Ixxv,  67 
Praestare,  Ivi,  320 
Praesumptiones  juris,  Ixxvi 
Pnetor,  lix,  11 

peregrinus,  xx,  Ixvii,  11 
Precario,  498 
Preiium,  863 
Privilegium,  zvi 
Pro  herede  gerere,  221 
Procinctus,  165 
Proculians,  xxviii 
Procurator,  162,  470 


SAT 
Prodigi,  74 

Proof,  burden  of,  226,  361,  478,  480 
Proscriptio,  318 
Provincials  solum,  188 
Pubertati  proximus,  70,  348,  408 
Pubes,  71,  34a 
Publicatio,  376 
Pupil,  contracts  of,  156 


QU-ESTIO,  Ixxvii 
Quarta  Antonina,  44,  211 

Falcidia,  247 

legitima,  213 

Pegasiana,  207 
Quasi-contract,  lix,  385 

delict,  Ix,  423 

possessio,  116, 123 

traditio,  117,  123 
Querela  inofficiosi  testamenti,  209 
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Transcriptio,  360 
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456 
Witnesses,  exclusion  of,  168, 170 
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tions, 4to.  6^.  sewed,  \s,  cloth. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  *  Sunbeam,* 
Popular  Edition.  With  346  Illustrations, 
4to.  2r.  6^. 

Browne. — An  Exposition  of  the 
39  Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    8vo.  its. 

Bryant. — Educational  Ends;  or, 
the  Ideal  of  Personal  Development.  By 
Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc.Lond.  Crown 
8vo.  df. 

Buckle.—  Works  BY  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle. 

History  of  Civilisation  in  Eng- 
land AND  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land, 3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24J. 

Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 
Works,  A  New  and  Abridged  Exlition. 
Edited  by  Grant  Allen,  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  2 IX. 

Buckton. —  Works  by  Mrs,  C,  M, 

BUCKTON, 

Food  and  Home  Cookery,  With 
1 1  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2r.  td. 

Health  in  the  House,  With  41 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.   Crown  8vo.  2J. 

Our  Dwellings,  With  39  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  3/.  dd. 

Bull. —  Works  by  Thomas  Bull^ 
M,D. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 
agement op  their  Health  during  the 
Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in 
Room.     Fcp.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease, 
Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  Sd. 


Bulling^er. — A  Criticj^z.    Z.ej\ 

and  Concordance  to  -r^rs  -£L^j 
AND  Greek  New  TBsrr^MiEsr. 
gether  with  an  Index  of  Orcek  'A 
and  several  Appendices.       By  itt  i 
E.W.Bulungee,D.D.  Royal  Sr-. 

Burrows. — The  Family  of  Be  i 

OP  BeaUREPAIRE  AND   ROCMS    C  1 

Hereditary  Masters  of  the  Roy:d  l\ 
hounds.  With  some  accoant  of  the  Ez^ 
Rule  in  Aquitaine.  By  3Ir>?^i 
Burrows,  M.A.  F.S.A,  W~:r 
Illustrations  of  MonnmentSy  Lru 
Seals,  &C.    Royal  8vo.  42^. 

Cabinet  Lawyer,  The;  a  Popd 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  EngluHi  I'j 
Criminal,and Constitutional.  Fcp.&».4 

Canning^. — Some  Official  Costa 

PONDENCEOP  GBORGB  CjiXNING,    EJ 

ted,     with     Notes,     by      Eowa£L- 
Stapleton.     2  vols.  8vo.  281/. 

Carlyle.  —  Thomas  jiitd  Jja 
Welsh  Carlyle. 

Thomas  Carlyle^  a  History  of  t3 
first  Forty  Years  of  his  Life^  i795-i53 
By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  With  2  F 1 
traits  and  4  lUustratioos,  2  vols.  Snx  33 

Thomas  Carlyle^  a  History  of  hi 
Life  in  London  :  from  1 834  to  his  des^ 
in  1881.  By  J.  A.  Froudb,  M.  A.  2  t.  1 
8vo.  32J. 

Letters  and  Memorials  of  /am 
Welsh  Carlyle,  Prepared  lor  psl^ 
Ucation  by  Thomas  Carlyix,  and  ed:td 
by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vnk,  8va  3^. 

Gates.  —  A  Dictionary  :^ 
General  Biography,  Fourth  Editi^c. 
with  Supplement  brought  down  to  t.t 
end  of  1884.  ByW.  L.  R.CATES.  %\, 
z%s,  cloth ;  35J.  half-bound  russia. 

Clerk.— ^^^  Gas  Engine,  Bj 
DuGALD  Clerk.  With  loi  lUustmi  > 
and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  ^s,  bd, 

Clodd. — The  Story  of  CxEAThx 
a  Plain  Account  of  Evolntion.  i:; 
Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  *  The  Cbii  J- 
hood  of  the  World '  &c  With  77  IKib- 
trations.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Coats. — A  Manual  of  Pathology. 
By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.  Pathologi-: 
to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the  Sici 
Children's  Hospital,  Glasgow.  With  ^^ 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8>u 
3 1  J.  6</. 
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^olenso. — The  Pentateuch  and 
Book   of  Toshua    Critically   Ex- 

JiMINBD,       By   J.    W.    COLENSO,    D.D. 

late  Bishop  of  Natal.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Zonijrn. — Atherstone  Priory:  a 
Tale.     By  L.  N.  Comyn,     Crown  8vo. 

Conder.  —  A  Handbook   to    the 

BiBLS,  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By  F. 
R.  CONDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Conder, 
R.E.     PostSvo.  7J.  6d, 

Coning^ton.  —  Works    by    /ohn 

CONINGTONy   M.A, 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  gj. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil,  Translated 
into  English  Prose.     Crown  8vo.  9^. 

Conybeare    &    Howson.  —  The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Pa  ul. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A. 
and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  Maps,  Plates,  and 
Woodcuts.     2  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps,  i  vol. 
crown  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

Cooke.  —  Tablets  of  Anatomy, 
By  Thomas  Cooke,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
B.A.  B.Sc.  M.D.  Paris.  Fourth  Edition, 
being  a  selection  of  the  Tablets  believed 
to  be  most  useful  to  Students  generally. 
Post  4to.  7^.  6d, 

Cox.  —  The  First  Century  of 
Christianity,  By  Homersham  Cox, 
M.A.    8vo.  i2s. 

Cox.— -4  General  History  of 
Grbscb:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.  With  11  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d, 

V  Fo'  other  Works  by  Sir  G.  Cox, 
see  *  Epochs  of  History,*  p.  24. 

Creighton.  —  History  of  the 
Papacy  During  thb  Reformation, 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A. 
Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1 378-1464,  32/. ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  1464-15 18,  24J', 


Crookes.  —  Select  Methods  in 
Chemical  Analysis  (chiefly  Inorganic). 
By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  V.P.C.S. 
With  37  Illustrations.     8vo.  24r. 

Crozier. — Civilization  and  Pro- 
gress, By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     8vo.  5j. 

Crump. — A  Short  Enquiry  into 
the  Formation  ofPoutical  Opinion. 
from  the  Reign  of  the  Great  Families  to 
the  Advent  of  Democracy.  By  Arthur 
Crump.    8vo.  7j.  td, 

CuUey. — Handbook  of  Practical 
Telegraphy,  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  idr. 

Dante. — The  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante  Alighieri,  Translated  verse  for 
verse  from  the  Original  into  Terza  Rima. 
By  James  Innes  Minchin.  Crown 
8vo.  15J. 

Davidson. — An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  30J. 

Davidson. —  Works  by  William 
L,  Davidson^  M,A, 

The   Logic   of  Definition  Ejt' 

PLAINED  AND  APPLIED,     CroWn  8vO.  6x. 

Leading  AND  Important  English 
Words  Explained  and  Exemplified, 
Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  dd, 

Decaisne    &     Le    Maout— ^ 

General  System  of  Botany,  Trans* 
lated  from  the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  ;  with  Additions  by  Sir  T,  D. 
Hooker,  C.B.  F.R.S.  Imp.  8vo.  with 
5,500  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  (id, 

De  Salis.  —  Works  by  Mrs,  Db 
Salis, 

Savouries  k  la  Mode,  Fcp.  Svo. 
\5.  boards. 

Entries  k  la  Mode,  Fcp.  Svo. 
\s,  6d,  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  k  la 
Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.  u,  6d,  boards. 

Oysters  A  la  Mode,  Fcp.  Svo* 
IX.  (kI,  boards. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la 
Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.  u,  6d,  boards* 
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De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  in 
America,  By  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville. Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.6.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6f. 


Dickinson.  —  On  Renal  and 
Urinary  Affections,  By  W.  Howsh  ip 
Dickinson,  M.D. Cantab.  F.R.C.P.&C. 
With  12  Plates  and  122  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.'  8vo.  £z,  4J.  6d. 

Dixon. — Rural  Bird  Life  ;  Essays 
on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
45  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 


Dove. — Domesday  Studies:  being 
the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Domesday  Commemoration  1886.  With 
a  Bibliography  of  Domesday  Book  and 
Accounts  of  the  MSS.  and  Printed  Books 
exhibited  at  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
at  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  P. 
Edward  Dove,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Domesday  Commemoration  Committee. 
Vol  I.  4to.  i8x.;  Vol.  II.  4to.  i&r. 


DowelL — A  History  of  Taxation 
and  Taxes  in  England  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885. 
By  Stephen  Dowbll,  Assistant  Solici- 
tor of  Inland  Revenue.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Altered.  (4  vols.  8vo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
21X.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  Histoiy  of 
Taxes,  2ix. 

Doyle. — The  Official  Baronage 
of  England:  By  James  E.  Doyle. 
Showing  the  Succession,  Dignities,  and 
Offices  of  every  Peer  from  1066  to  1885. 
Vols.  I.  to  III,  With  1,600  Portraits, 
Shields  of  Arms,  Autographs,  &c.  3  vols. 
4to.  ^5.  5J. 

Loige-paper  Edition,  3  vols.  ^^15.  15J. 


Doyle. —  Works    by  /  A.  Doyle^ 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

The  English  in  America:  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland^  and  the  Carolinas, 
8vo.  18  J. 

The  English  in  America:  The 
Puritan  Colonies,    2  vols.  8vo.  36J. 


Dublin  University  Press  Seria 

(The)  :  a  Series  of  Works  uiKlertakei 
by  the  Provost  and   Senior   Fellovs  d 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptus  DabJa- 

ensisof  St  Matthew.    410.  21J-. 
■  Evangeliomm  Vcrsio  Ants- 

hieronymianaex  CodiceUsseriano  (Duhlis- 
ensi).     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2ij. 
Bumside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton's  (A.  W.) 

Theory  of  Equations.     8vo.  I2J.  6tf^ 
Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  EucHd^  Elemests. 
Crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

— —  Analytical  Geometiy  of  tbe 

Conic  Sections.    Crown  8va.  7j.  6tL 
Davies's  (J.  F.)  Eumenides  of  .^schybs. 
With  Metrical  English  Translation.    8m 
is, 
Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and  La;ir 
Verse.     Edited  by  R.  Y.  TynelL    Sto. 
i2s,  6d. 
Graves's  (R.    P.)    Life    of     Sir    WxDian 
Hamilton.     (3  vols.)    Vols.  L  and  IL 
8va  each  15X. 
Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellipse,  ar4 
Hyperbola,  treated  Geometrically.  Cron:: 
8vo.  6s, 
Haughton's  (Dr.  S.)  Lectures  on  PhyskiJ 

Geography.     8vo.  i$s, 
Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Language  di^i. 

Luke.     8vo.  i6s, 
Leslie's  (T.  E.  Cliflfe)  Essays  in  Political 

and  Moral  Philosophy.     8to.  lOr.  6d, 
Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Morphologf 

of  Vertebrata.    8va  lOf.  6d» 
MacCullagh's   (James)   Mathematical    and 

other  Tracts.    8vo.  i$s, 
Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Ilato^  Greek 
Text  with  English  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes.     8vo.  71.  6d, 
Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to  Lo^pc 

Crown  Svo.  $s. 
Purser's  (J.  M.)  Manual  01  Histology.  Fcp. 

8vo.  5J. 
Roberts's  (R.  A.)  Examples  in  the  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Plane  Curves.  Fcp.  8va  5;. 
Southey's  (R.)  Correspondence  witti  Caroline 
Bowles.  Edited  by  E.  Dowden.  8va  141; 
Thomhill»s  (W.  J.)  The  JEwaA  of  Vixgil, 
freely    translated    into    Engfish    Blank 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 
Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  CorrespondeiKe. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo.  each  I2J. 

__  The  Acfaamians  of  Aristo> 

phanes,  translated  into  English  Veise. 
Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 
Webb's  (T.  E.)    Goethe's  Faust,  Tiansla. 
tion  and  Notes.     8vo.  121,  6d, 

The  Vdl  of  Isis :  a  Scries 

of  EssajTS  on  Idealism.    8vo.  lor.  6d, 
Wilkms's  (G.)  The  Growth  of  the  Homeric 
Poems.     8vo.  dr. 
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Edersheim. —  Works  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Edersheim^  D.D, 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
THE  Messiah.    2  vols.  8vo.  24J. 

Prophecy  and  History  in  rela* 
TiON  TO  the  Messiah:  the  Warburton 
Lectures,  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel,  1880-1884.    8vo.  izr. 

EUicott.   —  Works    by     C.    y. 

ElliCOTT^  D.D,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical 
Commentary  ON  St,  Paul's  Epistles, 
8vo. 

I.  Corinthians.     i6j. 

Galatians.    8j.  6d. 

Ephesians.    8j.  (>d. 

Pastoral  Epistles.     lOf.  6d, 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon. 
lor.  6d, 

Thessalonians.     ^s,  6d. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 
OF  Our  Lord  yssus  Christ,    8va  12s. 

English  Worthies.    Edited  by  An- 

DREW   Lang,  M.A.     Fop.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

each. 
Darwin,    By  Grant  Allen. 
Marlborough,    By  G.  Saintsbury. 
Shaftesbur  y  ( TTie  First  Eart),    By 

H.  D.  Traill. 
Admiral     Blake.     By    David 

Han  NAY. 
Raleigh.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Steele,    By  Austin  Dobson. 
Ben  foNsoN,     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Canning.    By  Frank  H.  Hill. 
Claverhouse,       By    Mowbray 

Morris. 

Epochs    of    Ancient     History. 

10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2j.  (id.  each.    See  p.  24. 

Epochs  of  Church  History.  8  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each.    See  p.  24. 

Epochs    of    Modem    History. 

18  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d.  each.   See  p.  24. 

Erichsen.—  Works  by  John  Eric 
Erichsen^  F.R.S. 
The  Science  and  Art  of  Sur- 
cbry:  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  In- 
juries, Diseases,  and  Operations.     With 
984  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  42J. 
On  Concussion  of  the  Spine,  JWer* 
vous  Smocks,  and  other  Obscare  Injuries 
of  the  Nervous  System.    Cr.  8va  lOf.  dd. 


Ewald.  —  Works  by  Professor 
Heinrich  Ewald,  of  Gottingen. 

The  Antiquities  of  Israel. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  S. 
Solly,  M.A.    8vo.  12s.  6d, 

The  History  of  Israel,  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  241.  Vols.  \l\.  and 
IV.  2IJ.  Vol.  V.  i8t.  Vol.  VI.  i6j. 
Vol.  VII.  2IJ.  Vol.  VIIL  with  Index 
to  the  Complete  Work.     i&r. 

Fairbaim. —  Works  by  Sir  W, 
Fairbairn,  Bart,  C.E, 

A  Treatise  ON  Mills  and  MilL" 
work,  with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  25J. 

Useful  Information  for  Engi* 
NRBRS,  With  many  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  3IJ.  (id, 

Farrar.  —  Language    and    LaN" 

guagbs.  a  Revised  Edition  of  Chaptert 
on  Language  and  Families  ofSptich,  By 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Firbank. — The  Life  and  Work  of 
Joseph  Firbank,  J.P,  D.L,  Rail- 
way Contractor.  By  Frederick 
McDermott,  Barrlster-at-Law.  8vo.  5j. 

Fitzwygram.  —  Horses  and 
Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.  With  19  pages  of 
Illustrations.    8vo.  5^. 

Forbes.  —  A  Course  of  Lectures 
ox  Electricity,  delivered  before  the 
.Society  of  Arts.  By  George  Forues, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  (L.  &  E.)  With  17  lllus- 
trations.     Crown  8vo.  5J. 

¥ot&.—The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Archery.  By  the  late  Horace 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thomughly  Revised 
and  Re  written  by  W.  Bu'iT,  M.A.  With 
a  Prefoce  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A, 
F..S.A.     8\o.  14J. 

Fox.— 7//^  Early  History  of 
Charles  Jambs  Fox.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition,  8vo.  i8f. 

Cabinet  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  dr. 

Francis. — A   Book   on  Angling; 

or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plat^  151. 
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Freeman. — The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy OF  Europe,  By  E.  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L.  With  65  Maps.  2  vols. 
8to.  31J.  6d, 

Froude* — Works  by  Jambs  A. 
Froude^  M,A. 

The  History  of  England^  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.;£'3.  I2r. 
Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.  £2,  2f. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
JBCTS.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  24r. 

Caesar  :  a  Sketch.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  i8j. 

Oceana;  or,  England  and  Her 
Colonies,  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  2s,  boards,  2s,  6d,  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies; 

0R9  THE  Bow  OF  Ulysses,    With  9 

Illustrations.     Svo.  iSr. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  the 

first  Forty  Years  of  his  Life,   1795  to 

1S35.     2  vols.  Svo.  32J. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Histoiy  of  His 
Life  in  London  from  1834  to  his  death  in 
1881.  With  Portrait  engraved  on  steel. 
2  vols.  Svo.  32r. 

Galloway.  —  The  Fundamental 
Principlesof  Chemistry  Practically 
Taught  by  a  New  Method,  By 
Robert  Galloway,  M.R.I.A.  F.C.S. 
Crown  Svo.  6s,  6d. 

Ganot—  Works     by    Professor 

Ganot,    Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 

Ph.D.  F.CS. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Phy- 

sics.    With  5  Coloured  Plates  and  923 

Woodcuts.     Cfown  Svo.  t$s. 
Natural  Philosophy  for  Gene* 

ral  Readers  and   Young  Persons. 

With  2  Plates,  518  Woodcuts,  and  an 
'    Appendix  of  Questions.    Cr.  Svo.  Js,  6d, 

Gardinen —  Works  by  Samuel 
Pawson  Gardiner^  LL,D, 

History  of  England^  from  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  Cabinet 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  10  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  65,  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War^  1642-1649.  (3  vols.)  Vol.  L 
1642^1 644.  With  24  Maps.  Svo.  2ix. 
[Continued  above. 


Gardiner. —  Works  by  S.  J^,   Gar- 

Z^INERy  LL.D. — continued. 

Outline  of  English  Histort, 
B.C.  5S-A.D.  1886.  With  96  Woodam, 
fcp.  Svo.  25,  6d, 

♦^*  For  other  Works,  see  « Epochs  d 
Modem  History,'  p.  24. 

Garrod.— W?iPAr5  by  Sir    Alj^red 

Baring  Garrod^  M.D.  jR/^.S 
A  Treatise  on  Gout  AJ^m  Rheu- 
ma  tic  Gout  {Rheum a  toid  Arthritt^ 
With  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figmes 
(14  Coloured)^  and  27  lUiistiations  cs* 
graved  on  Wood.  Svo.  21J. 
The  Essentials  of  JH'ateria 
Medica  and  Therapevtt€:s,  New 
Edition,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  Nev 
Edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  Nestor  Tirard,  M.D.  Ciowzi  Sva 
\2s,  6d, 

Gilkes. — Boys  AND  Masters:  aStorj 
of  School  Life.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  M.A 
Head  Master  of  Dulwich  College;.  Crova 
Svo.  3j.  6d, 

Goethe. — Faust.  A  New  Translation, 
chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Iiitit)diic* 
tion  and  Notes.  By  James  Adky  Birds, 
B.A.  F.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  I2x.  6</. 
Faust.  The  German  Text,  with  an 
English  Introduction  and  Notes  for  Stu- 
dents. By  Albert  M.  Sblss,  H.A 
Ph.D.    Crown  8vo.  5j. 

Goodere. —  Works  by  T.  M.  Good* 

EVE^  M.A, 

Principles  of  Mechanics.  With 
253  Woodcuts.     Crown  8va  6s. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism, 
With  342  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  6f . 

A  Manual  of  Mechanics:  an 
Elementary  Text-Book  for  Students  of 
Applied  Mechanics.  With  138  Illnstia- 
tions  and  Diagrams,  and  141  Examples. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6d. 

Grant. — The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

The  Greek  Text  illustrated  by  Essays 
and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Bart.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  &c  2  vols. 
8vo.  32r. 

Gray.  —  Anatomy^  Descriptive 
and  Surgical.  By  Henry  Gray. 
F.R.S.  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at 
St.  George's  Hospital.  With  569  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  a  laige  number  of 
which  are  coloured.  Re-edited  by  T. 
Pickering  Pick,  Surgeon  to  St  George's 
HospiUl.    Royal  8vo.  36if. 
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Green. — The  Works  of  Thomas 

Hill  Grbb^,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  and  Whyte*s  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
£dited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (3  vols.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.— Philosophical  Works. 
8vo.  i6s,  each. 

Greville.  —  A  Journal  of  the 
Ubigns  op  King   Gborgb  IV,  King 

IVlLUAM  IV,    AND    QUBEN  VICTORIA. 

"By  the  late  Charles  C.  F.  Greville, 
Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  those  Sove- 
reigns. Edited  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
D.C.L.  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
6x.  each.  {In  course  of  Publtcation  in 
Monthly  Volumes.) 

Groye.  —  The  Correla  tion  of 
Physical  Forcbs,  By  the  Hon.  Sir 
W.  R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.    8vo,  15/. 

Gwilt. — An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture,  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  more  than  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Revised,  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions, 
by  WvATT   Papworth.    8vo.  $is,  6d, 

HBgZBrd.-^lVoRA's  BY  H.  Rider 
Haggard. 

She:  A  History  of  Adventure. 
Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With 31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Crown 
8vo.  6f. 

HdXL\lVt\\'Ph\\\xppS.--OUTLINESOF 

THE  Life  of  Shakespeare,  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S.  a  vols. 
Royal  8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

Harte* — Novels  by  Bret  Harte. 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  Fcp. 
8vo.  is,  boards ;  is.  6d,  cloth. 

On  the  Frontier.    Three  Stories. 

l6mo.  IX. 
By    Shore    and    Sedge.     Three 

Stories.     i6mo.  is. 

Ii9xt99ig.^  Works     by    Dr.    G. 
Hartwig. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.    8vo. 

lor.  6d. 
The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates, 

and  172  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lOf.  6d, 
The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lor.  6d, 


Hartwig.  —  Works    bv    Dr.    G. 

HARTWlC^^onimued. 
The  Subterranean  World.   With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lOf.  6d, 
The  Aerial  World.    With  Map, 

8  Plates,  and  60  WoodcuU.    8vo.  lor.  6d. 

The  following  books  are  extracted  from  the 
foregoing  works  hy  Dr.  Hartwig  : — 

Heroes  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
With  19  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Wonders  OF  the  Tropical  Forests. 
With  40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Workers  Under  the  Ground; 
or,  Mines  and  Mining.  With  29  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  2s,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges. 

Marvels  Over  Our  Heads.  With 
29  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges. 

Marvels  Under  Our  Feet,  With 
22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges. 

Dwellers  in  the  Arctic  Regions, 

With  29  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  zr.  6d. 

cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Winged   Life   in   the    Tropics, 

With  55  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2f.  (4. 

cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Volcanoes     and     Earthquakes. 

With  30  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6<f. 

cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics. 

With  66  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.  y.  64. 

cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds, 
With  75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  With 
117  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2x.6^.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges. 

HasssdL—THE  Inhalation  Treats 
mentor  Diseases  of  the  Organs  op 
/Respiration,  including  Consumption. 
By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 
with  19  Illustrations  of  Apparatus.  Cr. 
8vo.  i2s.6ii. 

Havelock.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  HAVEUOCKy  K.C,B.  By  John 
Clark  Marshman.    Crown  8vo.  3/.  6d. 

Hearn. — The  Government  of  Eng- 
land; its  Structure  and  its  Development. 
By  William  Edward  Hearn,  Q.C. 
8vo.  i6r. 
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Helmholtz.  —  Wx)rks     my 

FESSOR   HeLMUOLTZ, 

On  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a 
Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory 
.  OF  Music.     Royal  8vo.  28j. 

FoPUi^AR  Lectures  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Crown  8va  15^.  or  separately,  yj.  6^.  oich.    | 

Herschel. — Outlines   of    Astro- 
..  .NQMV*     JBy  Sir  J.   F.  W.  Herschei^    I 
Bart.  M.A.     ^ilh  Plate?  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  8va.  12s, 

Hester's  Venture :  a  Novel.     By  ! 

the  Author    of    *The  Atelier   du  Lys.' 
Crown  8vo.  zs,  6d,  \ 

Hewitt.  —  The    Diagnosis    and 
'  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  IVombn^ 
including  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
NANCY,    By    Graily    Hkwitt,    M.D. 
'Wkh'2fi  Engravings.     8vo.  24J. 

Historic  Towns.  Edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.  and  Rev.  Wiluam 
IIuNT,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown.  8vo.  3/.  6</.  each.  ' 

.  London    By  W.  E.  Loftie.  I 

Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
Brisiol.   By  W.  Hunt. 
Oxford.    By  C.  W.  Boase. 
%•  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

Hobart. — Sketches  from  My  Life. 
By  Admiral  •  Hobart  Pasha.  With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  ^5.  ba. 

Holmes.—^  System  of  Surgery, 
Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  Timothy 
Holmes,  M.A.  and  J.  W.  Hulkr. 
F.R.S.     3  vols,  royal  8vo.  C^>  4j. 

Homer. — The  Iliad  of  Homer^ 
Homometrically  translated  by  C.  B.  Cay- 
ley.     8vo.  I2J.  ddi 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  Greek 
Text,  with  a  Verse  Translation,  bv  W.  C. 
Green,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Books  I.-XH. 
Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Hopkins. — Christ  the  Consoler; 
a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellick  Hopkins.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Howitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  With  80  Illustrations  £n^rav^ 
on  Wood.     Crown  8vo.  51. 


Hudson  %lGoss^.—The  RoxirERA 
OR  ^  Wheel- AnimalcxjlesJ*  By  C.  T. 
Hudson,  LL.D.  and  P.  H.  Gosse, 
F.  R.S.  With  30  Coloured  Plates.  In  6 
Parts.  4to.  lOf.  td.  each.  Complete  in 
2  vols.  4to.  ;f  3.  lOf. 

HuUah. — Works  by  John    Hul- 

LAHy   LL.D. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  ffis^ 
TORY  OF  Modern  Music.    8v<x  8x.  6c/. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Tran- 
sition Period  of  Musical  History, 
8vo.  I  or.  6d. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  IVorks 
of  David  Hums,  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Grose,  M.A.  4  vols.  8vo.  56;.  Or 
separately.  Essays,  2  vols.  2&r.  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature.     2  vols.  28^. 

Huth. — The  Marriage  of  Hear 
KiN^  considered  with  respect  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  the  Result  of  ExpericDcc, 
and  the  Teachings  of  Biology.  By 
Alfred  H.  Huth.    Royal  8va  an. 

In    the  Olden   Time :   a  Tale  of 

the  Peasant  War  in  Germany.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Mademoiselle  Mori.*  Crown 
8vo.  2J.  6f/. 

Ingelow. —  Works  by  Jean  Inge- 
low. 

Poetical  Works.  Vols,  i  and  2 
Fcp.  8vo.  I2J. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6J.  cloth pbun  ; 
31.  cloth  gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid  to  Engineering 
Solution.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson, 
C.E.  With  III  Diagrams  and  5  Woo<l- 
cut  Illustrations.     8vo.  2is. 

James.— 7>/£  Long  White  Aforx- 

tain;  or,  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  with 
an  Account  of  the  History,  Administra* 
tion,  and  Religion  of  that  Province.  By 
H.  £.  James,  of  Her  Majesty's  Bomhay 
Civil  Service.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     I  vol.  8vo.  24 J. 

Jameson. —  Works  by  Mrs  Jame- 
son. 
Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs.    With  19  Etchings  and  187  Wood- 
cuts.     2  vols.  3 IX.  (id. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna^  the 
Viigin  Mary  as  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendaiy  Art.  With  27  Etchings 
and  165  Woodcuts.     I  vol.  21  j. 

IContirtufd  o»  next peu^e. 
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Jameson. —  Works  by  Mas.  Jame- 
son— ccntitiued. 

Legends  OF  THE  Monastic  Orders. 
With  II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  2 1  J. 

History  OF  THE  Saviour^  His  Types 
and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
EasTLakb.  With  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  42r. 

Jeans. —  Works  by  J.  S.  /eans. 

England^ s  Supremacy:  its  Sources, 
Economics,  and  Dangers.     8vo.  8j.  6^. 

Railway  ' Problems^    An  Inquiry 
.    into  the  Economic  Conditions  of  Rail- 
way   Working    in    Different   Countries. 
8vo.  izr.  6f/. 

Jenkin.  —  Papers,  Literary, 
SciEXTlF/c,  <S7*<-.  By  the  late  Flebming 
,  Jenkin,  F.R.S.S.  L.  &  E.  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.  A. 
and  J.  A  Ewing,  F.R.S.  With  Memoir 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
Facsimiles  of  Drawings  by  Fleemtng 
Jenkin.     2  vols.     8vo.  32^. 

Johnson. — The  Patentee's  Man- 
UAL  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  Johnson  and 
J.  II.  Johnson.    8vo.  lor.  6d, 

Johnston.— -^  General  Diction- 
ary OF  Geography,  Descriptive,  Physi- 
cal, Statistical,  and  Historical  ;  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Keith 
Johnston.    Medium  8vo.  42;. 

Johnstone.—-^  Short  Introduce 

TtiKT  TO  TUB    STUDY   OF   LOCIC,       By 

Laurence   Johnstone.     Crown  8vo. 
2s.  bd. 

Jordan.  —  Works    by     William 
Leighton  Jordan,  FJi.G.S. 

The  Ocean:  a  Treatise  on  Ocean 
Currents  and  Tides  and  their  Causes. 
8vo.  2 1  J. 

The  New  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  With  13  plates.  8vo.  2ix. 

The  Winds  :  an  Essay  in  Illustration 
of  the  New  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
-  sophy.     Crown  8vo.  2J. 

The  Standard  of  Value,  Crown 
8vo.  5J. 


Jukes. —  Works  by  Andrew  Jukes. 
The  N^^y  Man  and  the  Eternal 
LiPB,    Crown  8vo.  6s, 
,    The  Types  of  Genesis.   •  Crown 
I         8to.  7x.  6d, 

!    The  Second  Death  and  the  Re- 
\         stitution  OP  ALL  Things,  Crown  8vo.' 

3J.6flr. 
I     The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom, 

Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

I 

I  Justinian.  —  The    Institutes    of 

yusTiNiAN;  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Hnschke,    with    English    introduction. 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.     By 
I         Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.  iSj. 

Kalisch.  —  Works     by    M,     M. 
Kalisch,  M.A, 

Bible  Studies,  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  8vo.  los,  6d.  Part 
IL     The  Book  df  Jonah.     8vo.  loj.  6d, 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; with  a  New  Translation.  V61.  L 
Genesis.  8vo.  i8j.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  1 2r.  Vol.  IL  Exodus, 
15J.  or  adapted  for  the  Genersd  Header, 
I2s,  Vol.  IIL  Leviticus,  Par^  L  15J.  ok* 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8r. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  &r. 

Hebrew  Gi^ammar,  With  Exer- 
cises. Part  I.  8vo.  lu.  6</.  Key,  5j. 
I  Part  IL   I2J,  6d, 

Kant—  Works  byEmmanuelKant, 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason 
Translated  by  Thoma^  Kingsmill  Abbott, 
B.D.    8vo.  I2J.  6«/. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 

Essay  ox  the  Mistaken  Subtipty 

I         of  the  Four  Figures,    Translated  by 

I  Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott,  B.D.     With 

I  a  few  Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  8vo.  dr. 

I  KtnAzXL— Works  by  May  Ken^ 
'        dall, 

I    From  a  Garret,    Crown  8vo.  6s, 
I    Dreams  to  Sell;    Poems.      Fcp. 
8yo.6x. 

Killick. —  Handbook    to     Mill's 
I  SYStsMOF  Logic,    By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 

I  Killick,  M.A.    Crown  8vb.  3^.  6</. 

Kirkup. — An  Inquiry  into  Social^ 
I  ISM,    By  Thomas  Kirkup^  Author  of 

the  Article  on  *  Socialism  *  in  the  *  Ency- 
clopaedia Britanliica.*'    Crown  8vo.  *5j. 

Knowledge  Library.  (&<rPRocTo&'8 

Works,  p.  17.)        '     '  ' 
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Kolbe.— -4  Short  Text-book  op 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann KoLBB.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  T.  S.  Humpidge,  Ph.D. 
With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra  and 
66  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 

LadcL  —  Elements  of  Physiolo- 
gical Psychology:  a  Treatise  of  the 
Activities  and  Nature  of  the  Mind  from 
the  Physical  and  Experimental  Point  of 
View.  By  George  T.  Ladd.  With  113 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Svo.  2IJ. 

Lang. —  Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

MyTH^  RiTUALy   AND  RELIGION.      2 

vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Custom  AND  Myth ;  Studies  of  Early 

Usage  and  Belief.    With  15  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  'js,  6d, 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.    Fcp. 

8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Books    and    Bookmen.     With    2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations.    Cr. 

Svo.  6s,  6d. 
ToHNNY  Nut  and    the    Golden 

Goose.    Done  into  English  by  Andrew 

Lang,    from  the  French  of  Charles 

Deulin.      Illustrated    by  Am.  Lynen. 

Royal  Svo.  lOf.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

Ballads   of  Books.     Edited   by 
Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

\j9xAtXi.— Electricity  for  Public 
Schools  and  Colleges.  With  nu- 
merous Questions  and  Examples  with 
Answers,  and  214  Illustrations  and  Dia- 
grams. By  W.  Larden,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

Lauflfhton.— 5rr;/7/iE5  in  Naval 
History;  Biographies.  By  T.  K. 
Laughton,  M.A.  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  King*s  College,  London. 
Svo.  lOf.  6d. 

Lecky.—  Works  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
History  of    England     in    the 

EtGHTEENTH    CENTURY.        Svo.     Vols. 

I.  &  II.  1700-1760.  36J.  Vols.  IIL 
&IV.  1 760-1 784.  36J.  Vols.  V.&VL 
I7S4-1793*    36J. 

TheHistor  yof  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6s. 

History  OF  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  the  Spirit  of  /Nationalism 
IN  Europe.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6s. 

Lewes. — The  History  of  Philo- 
SOPHYt  fitom  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.  2  vols.  Svo.  32J. 


Lindt. — Picturesque  New  Guiftea. 
By  J.  W.  Lindt,  F.R.G.S.  With  50 
Full-page  Photographic  Illustrations  re- 
produced by  the  Autotype  Company. 
Crown  4to.  42;. 

Liveing. —  Works  by  Robert  Live- 
iNGy  M.A.  and  M.D.  Cantab. 

Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.  With  especial  reference  to  Dtag* 
nosis  and  Treatment     Fcp  Svo.  55. 

Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Ski9 
Diseases.    iSmo.  3^. 

Lloyd. — A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism^ General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.CL.    Svo.  lor.  6d. 

Lloyd. — The  Science  of  Agricul- 
ture.   By  F.  J.  Lloyd.    Svo.  i2j. 

Longman. — History  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Edward  III.  By 
William  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
9  Maps,  8  Plates,  and  16  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  Svo.  28j. 

Longman. —  Works  by  Frederick 
W.  Longman^  BaUiol  CoUegSy  Oxom. 

Chess  Openings.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  With  2  Cdovired 
Maps.    Svo.  2s.  6d. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of 
THE  German  and  Engush  Lan- 
guages.   Square  iSmo.  zs.  6d. 

Loneman's  Magazine.    Published 

Monthly.     Price  sixpence. 
Vols.  I -10,  Svo.  price  5^.  each. 

Longmore. —  Gunshot  Injuries; 

Their  History,  Characteristic  Features, 
Complications,  and  General  Treatment. 
By  Surgeon-General  Sir  T.  Longmoxje, 
C.B.,  F.R.C.S.  With  5S  lUustraUons. 
Svo.  3IJ.  6ti. 

Loudon. —  Works  by  J.  C.  Loudon^ 

RL.S. 
Encyclop/Edia  of  Gardening  ; 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticnltme, 
Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape  Gardening.  With  1,000  Woodcuts, 
Svo.  2is. 

Encyclopmdia  of  Agriculture; 

the  Laying-out,  Improvement*  and 
Management  of  Landed  Property;  ^ 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Produc- 
tions of  Agriculture.  With  I,t00  W^ood- 
cuts.     Svo.  2 If. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Plants;  the 
Specific  Character,  Description,  Cultmc, 
History,  &c.  of  all  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  With  12,000  Woodcttts.  Svo.  42;. 
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Lubbock. — The  Origin  op  Civili- 
zjiTioN  AND  THB  Primitive  Condition 
OR  Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 
\%s. 

Lyall. — The  Autobiography  of  a 
Slander,  By  Edna  Lyall,  Author 
of  •Donovan,*  «We  Two,'  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  ij.  sewed. 

Ljrra  Germanica  ;  Hymns  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WlNKWORTH.     Fcp.  8vo.  5j. 

Macaulay. —  Works  and  Life  of 
Ix)RD  Ma  ca  ula  k. 

History  of  England  from  the 

Accession  OF  Jambs  the  Second: 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s, 
People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  4&r. 
Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  £^, 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  in  i 
volume : 

Authorised  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2x.  6d,  or 
3J.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2x.  6d, 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays: 
Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  8vo«  6s, 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8j. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24r. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo^  36;. 

Essays  which  may  be  had   separ- 
ately price  6d,  each  sewed,  is,  each  cloth : 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings.    (3//.  sewed,  6</.  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 

by  S.  Hales,  is,  6d, 
The    Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by 

h.  courthopb  bowbn,  m.a.  2s,  6d, 

Speeches: 
People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

Miscellaneous  Writings: 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.    8vo.  2IJ. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4/.  6d, 
[Cimiifuud  abwe. 


Macaulay — Works  and  Life  of 
Lord  Macaulay— continued. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &*c. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  fcp.  4to.  lOs,  6d, 

^-— — — — —  Popular  Edition, 
fcp.  4to.  6d,  sewed,  is,  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin,  crown  8vo. 
3x.  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Cabinet  Edition,  post  8vo.  3;.  6d, 

Annotated  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  is,  sewed  ts,6ii, 
cloth,  or  2s,  6d,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  Edited,  with  Oc- 
casional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Speeches: 

Student's  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crowB 
8vo.  6s, 

Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  2^» 

The  Complete  Works  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady 
Trevelyan. 

Library  Edition,  with  Portrait,  8  vols, 
demy  8vo.^5.  5j. 

Cabinet  Edition,  16  vols*  post  8vo.  £^.  \6s. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  36/. 

Macdonald. —  Works   by    George 

Macdonald,  LL,D, 
Unspoken  Sermons,     First  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  31.  6d, 
Unspoken  Sermons,  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 
The    Miracles   of    Our    Lord. 

Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d, 
A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  form 

op  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul: 

Poems.     i2mo.  6s, 

Macfarren.—  Works  by  Sir  G.  A. 

Macfarren, 
Lectures  on  Harmony,    8vo.  \2s. 
Addresses  and  Lectures,    Crown 

8vo.  6s,  6d, 
Macleod. —  Works  by  Henry  D. 

Macleod,  M,A, 
The  Elements  of  Economics.    In 

2  vols.    Vol.  I.  crown  8vo.  Js,  6d,    Vol. 

II.  Part  i,  crown  8vo.  7/.  6d, 
The     Elements     of    Banking. 

Crown  8vo.  $s. 
The    Theory   and  Practice   of 

Banking,  Vol.  1. 8vo.  12/.  VoL  11. 14/. 
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McCuUoch. —  The  Dictionary 
OF  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation of  the  late  J.  K,  McCuLLOCH, 
'  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  latest  Edi- 
tion, containing  the  most  recent  Statistical 
Information  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  I  vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  1 1'  Maps  and  30  Charts, 
price  63J.  cloth,  or  yof.  strongly  half- 
bound  in  russia. 

Mademoiselle    Mori:   a  Tale  of 

Modem  Rome.     By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Atelier  du  Lys.'    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d» 

Mahafiy. — A  History  of  Clas- 
siCAL  Grbsk  Liter  a  turb.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Poets,  7J.  W.  Vol.  II.  Prose 
Writers,  7x.  6d, 

Maltnesbury.  —  Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-minister:  an  Autobiography.  By 
theEarlofMALMESBURY,G.C.B.  Crown 
8vo.  7j.  6d. 

Manning. — The    Temporal    Mis^ 

siON  OF  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  ox i  Ktajson 

And  Revelation.     By  H.  E.  Manning, 

D.D.  Cardinal- Archbishop.    Crown  8vo. 

•   8j.  W. 

Martin. — Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal AsTRONOMV,  Compiled  by  Staff- 
Commander  W.  R.  MAfirrx,  R.N.  In- 
structor in  Surveying,  Navigation,  and 
Compass  Adjustment ;  Lecturer  on 
Meteorology  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.  Sanctioned  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Navy  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty.     Royal  8vu.  i8x. 

Martineau—  IVorics     by     James 

Martineau^  D,D, 
Hours   of  Thought  on  Sacred 

Things.     Two   Volumes   of  Sermons. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7^.  6d,  each. 
Endeavours  AFTER  the  Christian 

Life,    Discourses.    Crown  8vo.  7J-.  6</. 

Maunder's  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.  Recon- 
sVructed, .  revised,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1882,  by  W.  L,  R.  Cates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

Treasure  of  Natural  History; 

or,"  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.    Fcp. 
8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6j. 

Treasury  of  Geography^  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  1 6  Plates.    Fcp.  8  vo.  dr. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.     Revised  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G. 
W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 
[  ConUnitcd  above. 


Maunder's  Treasuries— r^/f/Z/iia:^. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference,  Comprising 
an  £nglish  Dictionary  and  Gnunmar, 
Univer^  Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6j. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury: a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  ArL     Fcp.  8vo.  dr.  - 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  mitten 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 3y  the  Rev.  J.  Avre,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany^  or 
Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  EditedbyJ.LiNj3LEY,F.K.S. 
and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  With  274  Wood- 
cuts and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two.  Parts, 
fcp.  8vo.  I2J. 

Max  MOUer.—  Works  by  F.  Max 
MVller^  M.A. 

BiOGRA  PHiCAL  EssA  Ys,  Crown  8vo. 
7j.  6d, 

Selected  Essays  on  Language^ 
Mythology  and  Religion.  2  Vols, 
crown  8vo.  idr. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.   2^  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6s, 

iNDiAy  What  Can  it  Teach  Ust 
A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  beibre  the 
University  of  Cambridge.      8va  I2j.  61/. 

Hie  BERT  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
AND  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India.  Crowo 
8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.  7/.  6(/. 

The  Science  of  Thought.  8va  2  \s. 

Biographies  of  WordSj  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas,  Crown  8vo.  7/  61/. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 
ginners. New  and  Abridged  Edition, 
accented  and  transliterate  throughout, 
with  a  chapter  on  Syntax-  and  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Classical  Metres.  By  A.  A. 
MacDonell,  M.A.  Ph.D.  Crown 8 vo.  ts, 

M^y. —  Works  by  the  Right  Hon, 
Sir  IhomasErskine  Ma  k,  K,  C.B. 
The  Constitutional  History  of 
England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  11  L  1 760-1870.  3vob.  crown 
8vo.-  i8j. 

Democracy  in  Europe;  a  History. 
2\ols.  8vo.  32J. 
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Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


^eath. —  Works  by  the  Earl  of 
AfsATH  (Lord  Brabazon), 

SociAi.  Arrows:  Reprinted  Articles 
on  various  Social  Subjects.  Crown  8vo. 
\s»  boards,  5j.  cloth. 

^Prosperity  or  Pauperism^  Phy- 
sical, Industrial,  and  Technical  Training. 
(Kdited  by  the  Earl  of  Meath).  8vo.  5^. 

Melville.— iVb^^/^^  by  G,  /  H^hyte 

AfsLViLLB,  Crown  8vo.  is,  each,  boards; 

I  J.   6d,  each,  cloth. 
The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
Th6  Queen's  Maries. 

Mepdclssohn.— T^iVif  Letters  of 
Pblix  Mendelssohn,  Translated  by 
Lady  Wallace.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  lOf. 

%A^rW9Xt.— Works   by  the   Very 
Rev.  Charles  Merivale^  D,D, 
Dean  of  Ely. 
History  of  the  Romans  under 

THE  Empire.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  48^. 
The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic: a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century 
tury  of  the  Commonwealth.   l2mo.  7j.  6d. 

General  History  of  RbME  from 
B.C.  753  TO  A.D,  476.    Crown  8vo.  7J.  6a. 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.  With 
Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  2j.  6^. 

Meyer. — Modern  Theories  of 
Chemistry.  By  Professor  Lothar 
Meykr.  Translated,  from  the  Fifth 
Hdition  of  the  German,  by  P.  Phillips 
Bedson,  D.Sc.  (Lond.)  B.Sc.  (Vict.) 
F.C.S.  ;  and  W.  Carleton  Williams, 
B.Sc.  (Vict.)  F.C.S.     8vo.  \%s. 

Mill. — Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
James  Mill.  With  Notes,  Illustra- 
tive and  Critical.     2  vols.  8vo.  28;. 

Mill. —  Works  by  John  Stuart 
Mill, 

Principles  OF  Political  Economy, 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30;. 

People's  Edition,  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  5^. 
A  System  of  Logic^  Ratiocinative 

and  Inductive.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 
On  Liberty.    Crown  8vo.  \s.  /^.  " 
On  Representative  Government, 

Crown  8vo.  2J. 
Utilitarianism,    8va  5^. 
Examination    of    Sir     William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy.    8vo,  its. 
Nature^  THE  Utility  of  Religion^ 

AND  Thj$/$m.     Three  Essays.     8vo.  Ss. 


Miller. —  Works  by  W.  Allen 
Miller^  M.D.  LL.D. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry^ 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  Re-edited, 
with  Additions,  by  H.  Macleod,  F.C,S. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.     I.  Chemical  Physics,  idr. 

Vol.    II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24*.  - 

Vol.  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  31X.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
OF  Inorganic  Chemistry.  With  71 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  31.  6d. 

MitchelL — A  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Assaying.  By  John  Mitchell, 
F.C.S.  Revised,  with  the  Recent  Dis- 
coveries  incorporated.  By  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  6d. 

Molesworth.  —  Marrying  and 
Giving  in  Marriage:  a  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  $d. 

MonselL — Works  by  the  Rev. 
/.SB.  MoNSELL,  LL.D. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sun- 
days and  Holydays  throughout  the 
Year.    Fcp.  8vo.  $s.     i^mo.  2s. 

The  Beatitudes.  Eight  Sennops. 
Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

His  Presence  not  JLis  Memory. 
Verses.  i6mo.  is. 

Mulhall. — HisTOR  Y  OF  Prices  since 
the  Year  1850.  By  Michael  G. 
Mulhall.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

1A}Xo3s..-'Euthanasia  :  or,  Medical 
Treatment  in  Aid  of  an   Easy   Death. 
ByWiLLiAMMuNK,  M.D.  F.S.A.  Fellow 
and  late   Senior  Censor  of   the  Royal 
I  Collie  of  Physicians,  &c.     Crown  8vo. 

4J.  6iar. 

I  HiMTKAX^on.— Works  by  Charles 
MuRCHisoNy  M.D.  LL.D.  &»€. 

[    A   Treatise  on  the   Continued 

I  Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  Revisetl 
by  W.  Cayley,  M.D.  Phyacian  to  the 

I  Middlesex  Hospital.    8vo.  with  numerous 

Illustrations,  25X. 

I  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases 
OF  the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdom- 
inal Dropsy.  Revised  by  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.  D.  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
M.  D.     8vo.  with  43  Illustrztions,  24r. 

Napier. — The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart.  Ex- Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland.  From  his  Private  Corre- 
spondence. By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald, 
F.  S.  A.  With  Portrait  on  Steel,  engraved 
by  G.  J.  Stodajrt,  from  a  Photograph. 
8vo,  IS5. 
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^^isoVL— Letters  andDespa  tches 
OF  Horatio^  Viscount  Nblson,  Selected 
and  arranged  by  John  Knox  Laughton, 
M.A.     8vo.  ids, 

Nesbit. — Lays  and  Legends.    By 

E.  Nesbit.    Crown  8vo.  51. 

Newman. —  Works  by  Cardinal 
Newman. 

Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA.  Crovra 
8vo.  ts. 

The  Idea  of  a  University  defined 
AND  illustrated,    Crown  Svo.  ^s, 

Historical  Sketches,  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.   Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various  SusyBCTS.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

An  Ess  A  Y  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

Christian  Doctrine.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching 
Considbrbd.  Vol.  I,  crown  Svo.  'js,  6d.', 
Vol.  2,  crown  Svo.  5x.  6d* 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 
Church  J  illustrated  in  Lectures 
6fC.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s,  each. 

£ssAYSf  Critical  and  Historical, 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s, 

EssA  YS  ON  Biblical  and  on  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles,    Crown  Svo.  6s, 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of  Assent,    js.  6d, 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  i6mo. 
6d,  sewed. 

Noble. — Hours  WITH  A  Three-inch 
nLBSCOPB,    By  Captain  W.    Noble, 

F.  R.  A.  S.  &c.  With  a  Map  of  the  Moon. 
Crown  Svo.  4r.  6d. 

Northcott. —  Lathes  and    Turn- 

ING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  Omamen- 
ul.  By  W.  H.  Northcott.  With  33S 
Illustrations.    Svo.  iSj. 

O'Hagan. —  Selected  Speeches 
AND  Arguments  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Thomas  Baron  CHagan, 
Edited  by  George  Teeling.  With  a 
Portrait.     Svo.  \6s, 

Oliphant — Novels   by  Mrs.  Oli- 

PHANT. 

Madam.     Crown  Svo.   is.  boards; 

is,  6d,  doth. 
In  Trust. — Crown  Svo.  is.  boards ; 

I/,  6d,  cloth. 


Oliver.  —  Astronomy  for  Ama- 
teurs: a  Practical  Manual  of  Telescopic 
Research  adapted  to  Moderate  Instru- 
ments. Edited  by  J.  A.  Westwood 
Oliver,  with  the  assistance  of  E.  \V. 
Maunder,  H.  Grubb,  T.  E.  Gore, 
W.  F.  Denning,  W.  S.  Franks,  T.  G. 
Elger,  S.  W.  Burnham,  J.  R.  Caprox, 
T.  W.  Backhouse,  and  others.  With 
several  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6d, 

Overton. — Life  in  the  English 
Church  {1660-1714).  By  J.  H.  Over- 
TON,  M.A.  Rector  of  Epworth.  Svo.  14s, 

Owen. —  The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy AND  Physiology  op^  the 
Vbrtebratb  Animals.  By  Sir 
Richard  Owen,K.C.B.  &c.  With  1,47a 
Woodcuts.    3  vols.  Svo.  £z*  ly.  6d. 

Paget  —  Works  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart.  F.R,S.  D.CL.  &'c. 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays. 
Edited  by  F.  Howard  Marsh,  Assisunt- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Svo.  ly. 
Lectures  on  Surgical  Patho- 
logy. Re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
W.    Turner,    M.B.     Svo.    with    131 

Woodcuts,  21S. 

Pasteur. — Louis  Pasteur,  his  Life 

and  Labours.  By  his  Son-in-Law. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady 
Claud  Hamilton.    Crown  Svo.  7/.  6d. 

Payen. — Industrial  Chemistry ; 
a  Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools ;  a  Translation 
of  Payen's  •  Pr^is  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle.'  .  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul.  With 
69S  Woodcuts.    Medium  Svo.  421. 

Payn. — Novels  by  James  Payh. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells.  Crown 

Svo.  IX.  boards ;  ix.  6d,  cloth. 
Thicker  than  Water,   Crown  Svo. 
Ix.  boards ;  ix.  6d.  cloth. 

Pears. — The  Fall  of  Const aitti- 
nople:  being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  By  Edwin  Pears,  LL^B. 
Barrister-at-Liaw,  late  President  of  the 
European  Bar  at  Constantinople*  and 
Knight  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the 
Saviour.     Svo.  i6x. 

Pennell. — Our  Sentimental  Jour- 
NBY  through  France  and  Italy. 
By  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell.  With  a  Map  and  120  Illus- 
trations by  Joseph  Pennell.  Crown  ^8vo. 
6s,  cloth  or  v^etable  vellum. 

Perring. — Hard  Knots  in  Shake- 
speare. By  Sir  ?Hiup  Peering,  Bart. 
Svo.  7x.  64^ 
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Piessc— riV^  Art  of  Perfumery, 
and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odours 
?*  ^If^ts;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Manufecture  of  Perfumes,  &c.  By  G. 
AV.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  With 
96  Woodcuts,  square  crown  8vo.  2ij. 

Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
DBRN  Scientific  Game  op  Whist. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

PrendergasL—lRELAHD,  from  the 

Restoration  to  the    Revolution,    1660- 
i690._By  John  P.  Prendergast.  8vo.  55. 

Proctor.—  JVoRKs  by  JR.  A.  Proctor. 

Thk  Orbs  Around  Us  ;  z.  Senes  of 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteora 

and  Comets,    With  Chart  and  Diagrams, 

crown  Svo.  5j, 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours;  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches, 
With  14  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  5j. 

The  Moon;  her  Motions,  Aspects, 
Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

Universe  of  Stars;  Presenting 
Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  Svo. 
\os.  6d. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 
in  12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio,  15J.  or  Maps 
only,  I2J.  6d. 

New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  12 
Circular  Maps  (with  2  Index  Plates). 
Crown  Svo.  5J. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  5j.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck;  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagere, 
Lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling 
&c     Crown  Svo.  5J. 

Studies  of  Venus- Transits  ;  an 
Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  18S2. 
With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.    Svo.  5/. 

Old  and  New  Astronomy. 

***  In  course  of  publication,  in  twelve 
monthly  parts  and  a  supplementary  sec- 
tion. In  each  there  will  be  64  pages, 
imp.  Svo.  many  cuts,  and  2  plates,  or  one 
large  folding  plate.  The  price  of  each 
part  will  be  2J.  (>d. ;  that  of  the  supple- 
mentary section,  containing  tables,  index, 
and  preface,  \s.  The  price  of  the  com- 
plete work,  in  cloth,  36J. 


The  'KNOWLEDGE'  LIBRARY.  Edi- 
ted  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the 
Laws   and  Etiquette  op   Whist, 
By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  $5. 

Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to 
Correct  Play.  By  R.  A.  Proctor.  i6mo.ix. 

The  Poetry  of  Astronomy.  A 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen, 
A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  E.  Clodd, 
A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.Runyard, 
and  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Stars  in  their  Seasons. 
An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups,  in  12  Large  Maps.  By  R. 
A  Proctor.  Imperial  Svo.  5J. 

Star  Primer.  Showing  the  Starry 
Sky  Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 
By  R.  A  Proctor.    Crown  4to.  2j.  6d. 

The  Seasons  Pictured  in  48  Sun^ 
Views  op  the  Earth,  and  24  Zodiacal 
Maps,  &c.  By  R.  A.  Proctor.  Demy 
4to.  5J. 

Strength  and  Happiness,  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  51. 

Rough  Ways  Made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  sj. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.  A 
Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infi- 
nities Around  us.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  Svo.  5j. 

The  Expanse  of  He  a  yen.  Essays 
on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  5j, 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Obserya* 
TORY  Tomb,  and  Temple.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
NOMY.  By  R.  A  Proctor.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Prothero.—  The  Pioneers  and 
Progress  of  English  Farming,'  By 
Rowland  E,  Prothero.    Crown  Svo. 

Piyce.  —  The  Ancient  British 
Church:  an  Historical  Essay.  By  John 
PRYCE,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Bangor.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
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Quam  s  Elements  of  Anatomy. 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Re-edited  by  Allen 
Thomson,  M.D.LL.D.  F.R.S.S.  L.&  E. 
Edward  Albert  Schafer,  F.R.S.  and 
George  Dancer  Thane.  With  up- 
wards of  i,ooo  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  of  which  many  are  Coloured. 
2  vols.  8vo.  i&r.  each. 

Quain. — A  Dictionary  op  Medi- 

'  CINE*  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  R. 
Quain,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  With  138 
Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  31J.  6d.  cloth, 
or  4Qr.  half-russia;  to  be  had  also  in 
2  vols.  34J.  cloth. 

Reader. —  Works    by    Emily   E. 
Reader. 

The  Ghost  of  Brankinshaw  and 
other  Tales.  With  9  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.  8vo.  zs,  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges. 

Voices  from  Flower-Land^  in 
Original  Couplets.  A  Birthday-Book  and 
Language  of  Flowers.  i6mo.  \5,td.  limp 
cloth ;  25,  6d,  roan,  gilt  edges,  or  in  vege- 
table vellum,  gilt  top. 

Fairy  Prince  Follow-my-Lead  ; 

or,  the  Magic  Bracelet,     Illustrated 

.   by  Wm.  Reader.    Crown  8vo.  zr.  dd. 

gilt  edges ;  or  jj.  6^.  vegetable  vellum, 

gilt  edges. 

The  Three  Giants  &*c  Royal 
i6mo.  IX.  cloth. 

The  Model  Boy  6-r.  Royal  i6mo. 

IS.  cloth. 

Be  Yt  Hys  who  Fynds  Yt.  Royal 
i6mo.  I  J.  cloth. 

Reeve.  —  Cookery  and  House- 
keeping.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  37  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  5j. 

Rich.— -<^  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities,  With  2,000 
Woodcuts.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A,  Cr.  8vo. 
7J.  6d. 

Richardson. —  Works  by  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson^  M,D. 

'  The  Heal  th  of  Na  tions  :  a  Review 
of  the  Works—  Economical,  Educational, 
Sanitary,  and  Administrative— of  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.  With  a  Bic^raphical 
Dissertation  by  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.  F.R.S.     2  vols.  8vo.  28j. 

The  Commonhealtii :  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  Health  and  Felicity  for  Every- 
Day  Readers.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 


Richey.— -4  Short  History  of  tmm 
Irish  People,  down  to  the  Date  of  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster.  By  the  late  A.  G. 
RiCHEY,  Q.C.  LL.D.  M.R.I.A.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Robert  Romney  Kane, 
LL.D.  M.R.I.A.     8vo.   14^. 

Rilty.—ATHos;  or,  the  Mountain  of 
the  Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  Map  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.  21s. 

Rivers.  —  Works  by  Thomas 
Rivers. 

The  Orchard-House*  With  23 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  y. 

The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden; 
or,  the  Culture  of  Pjrramidal  and  Biisfa 
Fruit  Trees,  with  Instructions  for  Root 
Pruning.  With  32  IllustratioDS.  Fcp. 
8vo.  4r. 

Roberts. —  Greek  the  Language 
OF  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By 
Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.    8vo.  iSj, 

Robinson.  —  The  New  Arcadia^ 
and  other  Poems.  By  A.  Mab.y  F. 
Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases^  Classified  and 
Arrai^red  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  Peter  M.  Rocbt.  Crovn 
8vo.  lor.  6(L 

Ronalds.  —  The  Fly- Fisher's 
Entomology,  By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14^. 

SdAxLtshMVf.— Manchester  :  a  Short 
History.  ByGEORGESAiNTSBURY.  "With 
2  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  y,  64!, 

Schiifer.  —  The  Essentials  of 
Histology^  Descriptive  and  Practi- 
cal, For  the  use  of  Students.  By  E. 
A.  Schafer,  F.R.S.  With  281  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.  6x.  or  Interleaved  with 
Drawing  Paper,  8j.  (id, 

Schellen.  —  Spectrum    Analysis 

IN  ITS  APPUCATION  TO   TERRESTRIAL 

Substances,  and  the  Physical  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  Dr. 
H.  Schellen.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lasselu  Edited  by  Capt. 
W.  De  W.  Abney.  With  14  Plates 
(including  Angstrom's  and  Comu's  Maps) 
and  291  Woodcuts.     8vo.  31/.  6tl. 

Scott. —  We  A  THER  Cha  rts  a  nd 
Storm  Warnikgs,  By  Robert  H. 
ScoiT,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 
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Seebohin. —  Wdx/cs   by  Frbdbric 
Sjsebohm. 

Thr  Oxford  Reformers — John 
CoLBTy  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  Mors; 
a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work.  8vo.  14X. 

Tifjs  English  Village  Community 
Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial 
and  Tribal  Systems,  &c,  13  Maps  and 
Plates.    8vo.  i6r. 

The  Mr  A  of  the  Protestant  RevO' 
LUTION.    With  Map.    Fcp.  8vo.  zs,  6d, 

Sennett.  —  The  Marine  Steam 
Mngins;  a  Treatise  for  the  use  of  Engi- 
neering Students  and  Officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  By  Richakd  Sennett, 
£ngineer-ih-Chief  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
With  244  Illustrations.    8vo.  21^. 

SeiMrell.  —  Stories  and  Tales, 
By  ELIZA69TH  M.  Sewell.  Crown  8vo. 
i^.  each,  boards ;  U,  6d,  each,  cloth  plain ; 
2^.  6d,  each,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges  :— 

Amy  Herbert.  '  Margaret  Percival. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.      <  Laneton  Parsonage. 

The  Experience  of  Life.    Ursula. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.   Gertrude. 

Cleve  Hall.  Ivors. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

Shakespeare.  —  Bowdler^s  Fa- 
mily Shakespsars,  Genuine  Edition, 
in  I  vol.  medium  8vo.  large  type,  with 
36  Woodcuts,  14X.  or  in  6  vds.  tcp.  8vo. 
zis. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
SPEARS.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell-Fhil- 
LIPPS,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo. 
I  (XT.  6</. 

Shilling  Standard  Novels. 

By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Vivian  Grey.         1  The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Venetia.  Contarini  Fleming,  &c. 

Tancred.  Henrietta  Temple. 

Sybil.  Lothair. 

Coningsby.  ,  Endymion. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  | 
Price  IJ-.  each,  boards ;  u,  6d.  each,. cloth. 

By  G.L  Whyte-Melville, 

The  Gladiators.      Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.    |  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Digby  Grand. 

Queen's  Maries.    |  General  Bounce. 
Price  i^.  each,  boards;  is,  6d,  each,  cloth. 

By  Robert  Louis  Steyenson. 
The  Dynamiter. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
Price  IS,  each,  sewed  ;  i^.  6if.  each,  ck)th. 
[Continued  above. 


Shilling  Standard  Novels-^'^'^* 
By  Elizabeth  M,  Sewell, 


Amy  Herbert. 
Gertrude. 
Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience 

of  Life.1 
Qeve  HaU. 


AGtimpseoftheWorld. 

Ivors. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

Margaret  Percival. 

Laneton  Parsonage. 

Ursula. 


Price  \s,  each,  boards ;  \s,  6d,  each,  cloth, 
plain ;  2s,  6d,  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

The  Warden.        |  Barchester  Towers. 
Price  IS,  each,  boards ;  is,  6d,  each,  cloth. 

By  Bret  Harte, 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods,     is,  boards; 

IS,  dd,  cloth. 
On  the  Frontier  (Three  Stories),  i  s,  sewed. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge  (Three  Stories),    is. 

sewed. 

By  Mrs,  Oliphant, 
In  Trust.  |  Madam. 

By  James  Payn, 

Thicker  than  Water. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrells. 
Price  IS,  each,  boards ;  is,  (id,  each,  cloth. 

Short. — Sketch  of  the  History 
OF  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Revolution  OF  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.    Crown  8vo.  7j.  (kL, 

Smith. — Liberty  and  Liberalism ; 
a  Protest  against  the  Growing  Tendency 
toward  Undue  Interference  by  the  State 
with  Individual  Liberty,  Private  Enter- 


M.B.  Oxon.  M.R.C.S.  late  Assistant- 
Surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Women, 
Soho  Square.  With  4 1  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Smith,  R.  Bosworth.  —  Car- 
thage AND  THE  Carthaginians,  By 
R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.  Maps, 
Plans,  &c    Crown  8vo.  tor.  6d, 

Smithy  Rev.  Sydney.— 7>/^   Wit 

AND    IVlSDOM  OF    THE   ReV,    SYDNEY 

Smith,  Crown  8vo.  is,  boards ;  is,  6d, 
cloth. 

Smith|T. — A  Manual  of  Opera* 
Tivs  Surgery  on  the  Dead  Body, 
By  Thomas  Smith,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  A  New  Edi« 
tion,  re-edited  by  W.  J.  WalsHAM. 
With  46  Illustrations.    8vo.  I2x. 
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Southey. — The  Poetical  Works 
OF  HoBBRT  SouTHSYt  with  the  Author's 
last  Conections  and  Additions.  Medium 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  14J. 

St^ley.  —  A  Familiar  History 
OP  Birds.  By  E,  Stanley,  D.D. 
Revised  and  enlarged,  with  160  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Stttl.— Works  by  /.  H,  Steel, 
M.R.C.V.S, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
THB  Dog  ;  being  a  Manual  of  Canine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
Use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  88  Illustrations.  8vo. 
lor.  M. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
OP  THB  Ox;  being  a  Manual  of  Bovine 
Pathology  specially  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Veterinaiy  Practitioners  and  Students. 
With  2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
15J. 

Stephen.  — Essays  m  Ecclesias- 
tical  Biography,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo. 
is,  6ti, 

Stevenson. —  Works  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

A  Child's  Garden  op  Verses, 
Small  fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

The  Dynamiter,  Fcp.  8vo.  u.  swd. 
IS,  6d,  cloth. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr,  Jekyll  and 
Mr,  Hydb.  Fcp.  8vo.  i j.  sewed ;  \s,  6d. 
cloth. 

*  Stonehenge.'  —  The     Dog      in 

Health  and  Disease,  By  *  Stone. 
HENGS.'  With  84  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  Is,  6d, 

The  Greyhound,  By'SxoNElHENGE,* 
With  25  Portraiu  of  Greyhounds,  &c 
Square  crown  8vo.  15^. 

Stoney.  —  The  Theory  of  the 
Strsssbs  on  Girders  and  Similar 
Structures,  With  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties 
of  Materials.  By  Bindon  B.  Stoney, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  M.I.C.E.  With  5  Plates, 
and  143  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.  26s, 
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